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A1SRICAN  CULTURE  AID  MILITARY  LIPE 


1.  Problem  area  of  this  memorandum: 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  concensus  reached  by  social 
scientists  as  to  the  main  characteristics  of  American  culture  and 
character.  Beyond*  that  it  refers  to  important  direct  studies  of 
American  military  life  and  brings  into  the  open  the  usefulness  of 
general  studies  of  the  American  nation  for  the  solution  some 
present  military  problems,,  It  lists,  too,  some  major  gaps  in  social 
science  invest! ration  and  knowledge  concerning  information  needed  by 
military  authorities* 

2.  Abstract: 

On  the  main  components  of  the  American  value  system  many  lines 
of  social  scientific  evidence  converge  in  the  definition  of  the  American 
Creed.  Agreement  on  the  elements  of  this  Creed  is  so  substantial  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  can  be  taken  as  established.  There 
are  two  principal  types  of  American  values;  the  official  core  of  the 
value  system  about  which  one  hears  in  patriotic  orations  and  about 
which  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  quite 
explicit;  and  the  unofficial  values  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
apply  the  more  general  official  values  to  the  specific  and  concrete 
details  of  everyday  life.  People  can  and  do  talk  about  many  of  these 
unofficial  values,  but  behind  their,  lies  another  deeper  layer  of  values 
which  are  shared  by  the  American  people,  but  about  which  Americans 
either  cannot  or  do  not  customarily  talk.  Th«se  are  the  values 


which  are  ifili  rather  than  verbalised  and  intellectualised.  The  principal 
elements  of  the  official  ideology  are:  equality,  which  Beans  not  equality 
of  sen  but  equality  of  opportunity;  freedoa,  which  most  often  is  inter¬ 
preted  negatively  to  seen  freedom  from  restraints;  intense  respect  for 
private  property,  to  which  is  now  assimilated  corporate  property;  free 
enterprise,  originally  an  economic  value,  but  now  connoting  a  whole  way 
of  life;  democracy,  which  is  stronger  in  the  political  than  in  the  social 
jsspects  of  life;  justice  before  the  law;  which  along  with  the  valuation  of 
democracy  connotes  a  government  of  laws  rather  than  of  persons;  the  pri¬ 
marily  religious  value  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and  individualism,  which 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  both  action  and 
responsibility.  At  a  less  official  and  often  less  conscious  level, 

Americans  share  the  following  values?  valuation  of  doing  something, 
effort,  achievement,  and  success;  but  action  in  America  should  be  justified 
by  high  moral  purpose;  the  future  rather  than  the  past  is  faced  with  con¬ 
fidence;  answers,  even  to  complex  problems,  should  be  simple  and  under¬ 
standable  to  the  common  man;  natvre  and  one's  surroundings  can  be  mastered 
by  reason  and  technology;  education  is  valued  as  an  avenue  to  success, 
but  the  practical  men  is  more  esteemed  than  the  scholar;  individuals  are 
responsible  for  their  own  fate,  but  should  be  free  from  public  intervention; 
the  common  man  is  America's  idol,  but  he  is  judged  dispassionately  by  his 
accomplishments;  and  no  one,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  place,  is  immune 
fro®  criticism  end  ridicule* 

Men  in  America  are  expected  to  be  "manly,"  responsible,  doers  and 
achievers  able  to  find  their  place  in  a  competitive  world;  women  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  some  extent  to  balance  the  competitiveness  of  the  world  by 
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focusing  on  more  personal  and  humanistic  values.  Children  and  youth  are 
expected  to  look  to  the  future  during  which  they  will  surpass  in  per¬ 
formance  the  parental  generation.  Consequently,  the  age  mates  of  a 
child  are  often  more  important  in  setting  the  standards  of  his  behavior 
than  his  parents.  Law  is  officially  respected,  but  Americans  are  not 
particularly  law-abiding.  Government  is  a  vague  and  far-away  qp me thing 
about  which  one  gripes  and  from  which  one  should  get  as  much  as  he  can. 
Business  is  the  focus  of  American  life,  and  what  helps  business  helps 
the  nation.  Organized  religion  and  faith  In  the  supernatural  are  less 
influential  in  America,  but  religious  groups  and  religious  values  remain 
Very  important  in  shaping  social  life, 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  American  values,  but  there  are  signify 
cant  cleavages  within  the  nation  in  commitment  and  conformity  to  the  core 
value  system.  Perhaps  the  principal  cleavage  is  that  which  follows  rather 
flexible  but  significant  class  lines.  The  great  middle  class  is  most 
fully  committed  to  the  core  American  values,  but  there  are  divergencies 
both  above  and  below  it.  An  emerging  upper  class  elite  deviates  in  the 
directions  of  hereditary  status  and  emphasis  on  the  past  rather  tha4  the 
future.  An  increasing  solidary  working  class  diverges  from  the  middlo 
class  confidence  that  the  individual  is  the  proper  unit  for  achieving  the 
better  future,  increasingly  submerging  the  individual  to  collective  action 
for  group  goals,  A  residual  lower  class  rejects  most  of  the  achievement 
values  of  the  middle  class,  lacking  confidence  in  the  future  to  such  an 
extent  that  life  is  framed  largely  in  the  present  tense.  Regional  and 
ruraL-ttrban  differences  are  significant,  too*  The  Eastern  and  Southern 
regions  are  more  stable  and  exhibit  more  evidences  of  the  crystallizing 
class  structure  which  is  officially  dis-valued  in  America,  The  most 
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significant  regional  differences,  however,  are  those  which  differentiate 
the  Southern  regions  with  their  distinctive  interpretations  of  race  and 
minority  problems  from  the  central  values  of  the  nation.  Since  the 
American  creed  is  historically  based  in  the  values  of  agrarian  life, 
further  differences  in  values  and  interests  divide  the  country  from  the 
increasingly  predominant  urban  concentrations  of  people. 

The  American,  national  character  is  an  open,  optimistic,  generous, 
gregarious  one  directed  toward  action,  success,  winning,  and  the  future. 

But  while  Americans  are  gregarious,  they  are  also  alone.  They  are  a 
"lonely  crowd"  to  ’'hom  conformity  to  the  standards  of  the  crown  is  ex¬ 
tremely  import  m t.  They  are  individualistic,  but  they  can  seldom  cultivate 
individual  uniqueness.  They  are  anti-authoritarian  and  do  not  like  people 
who  pull  their  rank,  but  there  seem  to  be  important  suppressed  tendencies 
to  authoritarian  behavior  in  the  American  character,  v,hich  expresses 
itself  when  opportunities  arise.  Masculinity  —  always  being  fully  a  man  — 
is  an  important  component  of  the  American  male  character,  but  there  is 
always  a  lurking  fear  th  t  one  will  not  always  be  up  uo  the  task,  that  one 
will  show  passive  feminine  characteristics  rather  than  aggressive  masculine 
ones. 

Both  the  American  value  system  and  the  American  national  character 
pose  difficult  problems  for  the  armed  services  in  America.  Since  the 
American  gears  iiis  life  to  being  a  success  in  civilian  life,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  the  regular  army  v'ill  be  composed  predominately  of  oersons 
deviating  in  one  direction  or  another  from  the  central  value  system,  the 
officers  being  drawn  predominately  from  groups  aspiring  to  the  upper  class 
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way  of  lift  and  from  the  sore  traditionalistic  areas  of  the  nation; 
and  the  enlisted  men  being  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  and  from  the 
more  economically  depressed  areas  where  the  American  Dream  is  not  fully 
reeiiiable.  Similarly,  the  wartime  situation  will  be  viewed  by  the 
American  as  a  temporary  matter,  and  will  to  some  extent  be  resented  as 
an  interruption  of  his  normal  life.  Once  war  is  accepted,  he  will  fight, 
but  he  trains  and  fights  best  when  he  can  see  the  direct  relevance  of  his 
aetion  to  the  principal  goal  of  getting  it  over  with  and  winning.  His 
resentments,  both  of  the  temporary  situation  and  of  the  authoritarian 
structure  of  the  military,  will  inevitably  lead  to  gripes.  He  will 
fight  beet  when  the  military  organisation  is  made  as  fully  compatible  as 
possible  with  his  central  values;  but  he  seems  to  resent  direct  ideological 
indoctrination.  He  would  prefer  to  see  his  ideology  manifested  in  military 
life  rather  than  to  get  it  by  precept,  A  component  in  his  character  which 
can  contribute  to  milituy  objectives  is  his  deeply  felt  desire  to  be  a 

t 

man  and  to  uae  his  temporary  role  in  the  military  as  demonstration  of 
that  manhood  to  himself,  to  his  buddies,  aad  to  the  folks  back  home. 

Also  Important  are  his  desires  not  to  let  his  buddies  down,  to  survive, 
and  to  return  home.  As  a  result  of  his  strong  dependence  on  buddy  groups, 
he  probably  will  fight  best  when  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  a  continuous 
unit,  which  plans  an  important  role  in  setting  and  enforcing  group 
standards  of  behavior  and  in  supporting  and  sustaining  him,  particularly 
in  time  of  crisis, 

3.  toUeAlq 

In  the  present  section  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  a  large  series 
of  studies.  The  authors  of  these  include  anthropologists,  historians, 
political  scientists,  psychologists  and  sociologists.  The  studies 
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themselves  are  of  various  kinds:  (1)  community  studies  (notably 
R.  S.  and  H.  M,  Lynd:  Kiddle town  and  Mld&’.rtown  in  Transition); 

Ii«  17.  Warner:  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community  and  the  other  volumes 
in  his  Yankee  Pity  Serial?  and  J.  Dollard;  Casta  and  Class  in  &  Southern 
Town.)  (2)  studies  of  selectea  important  characteristics  of  American 
society,  such  as  problems  of  race,  social  status  and  social  mobility 
(notably:  G.  Myrdal:  AaJtottllfiltt  HUfBBd;  R.  Centers:  The  Psychology  of 
Social  Claeses  and  the  Warner  volumes  already  mentioned),  (3)  studies  from 
the  historical  viewpoint  (e.g. ,  Commager,  The  American  Mind),  (U)  studies 
that  are  now  generally  regarded  as  classical  descriptions  of  the  culture 
especially  Alexis  DeTc  queville:  Democracy  In  America,  published  in  1863, 
and  James  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth,  published  in  1893#  (5)  previous 

summaries  of  the  literature  in  this  general  field,  such  as  John  Sirjamakl: 

"A  Footnote  to  the  Anthroplogical  Approach  to  the  Study  of  American  Culture" 
in  Sopial  Forces.  March  1947*  (6)  many  journal  articles,  meetly  to  be 

found  in  £kfl_4rar.l&ftn.  Aa$fo,gP9l9qlaA.  Ifr.g.  MwlffiBB. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  or  such  anthologies  as  Kingsley  Davis': 

foflgrrv  Aasxisja  s 

In  the  main,  these  studies  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  broad 
categories.  The  first  group  of  studies  deals  with  .uaerican  culture  and 
society  as  a  whole,  sometimes  emphasizing  one  or  more  aspects  of  American 
society,  such  as  the  family,  or  race  relations,  or  class  differences. 

This  groui  is  dealt  with  first.  Its  concern  is  with  what  Americans  con¬ 
sider  right  and  wrong,  proper  and  improper.  Frequently  enough  the  authors 
of  these  studies  either  acknowledge  that  their  data  apoly  to  some  parts  of 
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1  the  United  Statee  and  not  to  other*  or  they  stress  that  par-llel  to  the 


great  agreements  in  the  American  way  of  life  there  run  many  differences. 

These  differences  fall  alon?,  regional,  rural-urban,  religious,  ethnic, 
class  and  other  lines;  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  second  division  of  this 
section*  The  main  pioneers  in  the  study  of  American  national  character 
have  been  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People  and  Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep 
Your  Powder  Dry,  Also  mentioned  in  this  connection  should  be  a  historian, 
Dennis  Brogan,  (The  American  Character)  and  a  social  psychologist,  Kurt  Lewin 
(’’Some  Socio-psycholo gical  Differences  between  the  United  States  and  Germany" 
in  Character  and  Personality,  June,  193^)«  Rich  insights  concerning  American 
psychology  are  of  course  also  found  in  movies  (notably  ITathan  Lei ten  and 
Margaret  UoffensteinJ  The  Movies).  In  general,  authors  addressing  them¬ 
selves  to  problems  of  national  character  admit  to  the  danger  as  ’'ell  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  using  the  word  "character"  on  a  large  scale  rather  than 
confining  it  to  particular  individuals.  They  reason,  however,  that  if 
Americans  share  certain  beliefs  which  distinguish  them, to  different  degrees, 
from  Frenchman,  Japanese  or  Kussians,  they  must  also  share  deeper  attitudes 
and  resemble  one  another  in  the  manner  in  vrhich  they  respond  to  crises  or 
jokes,  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  court  ot  feel  about  their  children. 
National  character  is  not  meant  as  some  mysterious  entity  about  which  or.e 
should  think  apart  from  the  particular  individuals  of  one’s  acquaintance; 
nor  is  it  meant  as  a  complete  description  of  these  acquaintances.  It  refers 
rather  to  a  common  psychology  based  onsirailar  past  experiences.  This  common 
psychology  facilitates  by  way  of  our  feelings  what  the  shared  American  be¬ 
liefs  demand  of  us  by  way  of  obligation  to  similar  standards:  a  character¬ 
istic  oattern  of  American  life  through  which  Americans  find  the  answer  to 
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Tm  Affgnsan 


There  is  general  agreement  that  Americans  have  a  creed.  This 
creed*  however,  le  "V>re  than  a  simple  collection  of  a  few  basic  beliefs. 

It  contains  an  official  core  about  which  speeches  are  made  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  about  which  the  Cons ti tut io-i  has  much  to  say*  It  also  entails 
a  less  official  version.  This  includes  those  notions  like  the  belief 
in  hard  work  or  in  fun,  in  education  or  in  novelty,  which  link  every  day 
life  and  its  diverse  demands  to  the  general  principles  which  bind  American 
together.  In  themselves,  these  principles  are  not  sufficiently  detailed 
to  show  clearly  how  to  behave,  in  particular  situations.  They  must,  there 
fore,  be  supplemented.  Behind  this  more  unofficial  version  of  the  creed, 
about  which  people  can  still  talk  with  relative  facility,  there  lies 
another  layer  of  beliefs.  Social  scientists  have  inferred  this  layer 
rather  than  directly  discovered  it.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  people's 
Binds  and  they  find  little  need  to  discuss  it,  since  their  neighbors,  too, 
take  it  for  granted  and  call  it  obvious.  Only  strangers  and  people, 
like  intellectuals,  who  "stand  back"  put  it  into  words  or  notice  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  one  only  to  know  that  Americana  believe  in  in¬ 
dividual  success  or  democracy  or  in  fun  without  knowing  too  that  behind 
these  belief's  lie  th9  premises  that  one  must  £2.  something, must  conform 
to  the  neighbor,  must  forever  validate  oneself,  than  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  more  general,  public  affirmation  would  be  missed  and  one's 
expectations  concerning  American  behavior  would  be  inappropriate. 


The  main  tenet*  of  the  official  American  creed  ere  these: 


Squality;  freedom;  private  property;  free  enterprise; 
competition;  the  pursuit  of  individual  happiness; 
democracy;  juetioe  ("before  the  law);  and  brotherhood 
of  man* 

The  creed,  that  is,  is  erplicit  in  the  realms  of  economics,  personal 
freedom,  government  and  religion.  It  accents  each  of  these  main  concepts 
in  a  special  way,  "Equality,  for  instance,  is  meant  to  apoly  to  opportunity 
rather  than  to  men.  Freedom  is  phrased  primarily  in  terms  of  the  absence 
of  coercion,  of  ties  or  of  excessive  duties  beyond  family  and  career, 

^t  is  meant  as  the  condition  for  personal  effort,  achievement  and  risk* 
Government,  therefore,  is  to  interfere  little  in  one’s  life,  except  to 
guarantee  its  safety  and  latterly  its  security  in  more  than  a  physical 
sense.  The  recent  emphasis  on  "security"  (against  accident,  illness, 
bereavement,  etc,)  has  net  been  extensively  studied  in  the  sources  used 
here,  nor  h».e  the  potential  rivalry  between  such  concepts  as  individual 
freedom  and  collective  security  been  too  closely  analyzed.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  to  this  problem  in  a  later  section  of  this  report.  Private  property 
is  cherished  as  a  right  and  as  sign  of  one's  coveted  success.  Hereditary 
property,  however,  is  not  v  dued  in  the  same  sense,  except  by  an  emergent 
minority.  The  accent  is  always  on  new  and  free  enterprise  taxing  one's 
initiative  and  one's  ability  to  foresee  and  to  risk.  Many  authors 
point  out  that  in  reality  the  opportunities  for  these  are  fewer  than  they 
were.  Others,  while  -  ot  denying  this,  put  the  ennhasie  on  new  kinds  of 
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opportunities,  on  education  as  the  nev  frontier.  There  is  agreement, 
though,  that  American*  tenaciously  desire  to  have  accourplished  much  in 
the  future  so  that  the  past  can  seam  poor  In  retrospect,  '/here  they  are 
frosen  ! \to  a  position  such  hopes,  it  seems,  are  shifted  on  to  sons. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Upper  and  lower  classes  do  not  exactly 
share  the  middle  class  preoccupation  with  achievement.  There  exceptions 
will  be  partly  dealt  with  below.  They  are  nevertheless  referred  to  here 
and  there  to  note  the  fact  that  the  literature  on  American  culture  covers 
most  of  its  generalisations  with  some  important  qualification  and  is  thus 
conscious  that  statements  about  such  complex  an  entity  as  American  society 
undoubtedly  is  still  at  best  tentative,  need  to  be  revised  at  intervals  and 
be  supplemented  with  systematic  observations  on  exceptions  and  variant 
groups.  To  return  to  the  creed:  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  whatever  re¬ 
ligious  qualifications  are  associated  with  it,  is  meant  as  being  relevant 
here  and  now,  on  this  earth,  democracy  means  primarily  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  makes  >ossible  a  balance  of  private  and  group  interests, 
assures  the  right  to  vote  and,  in.  princinle  et  least,  keeps  government 
within  the  reach  of  the  layman  and  the  common  man,  Myrdal,  especially 
points  out  how  at  the  same  time  politics  as  any  man's  chance  to  participate 
in  government  is  celled  "dirty"  how  the  belief  in  justice  before  the  law 
is  accompanied  with  a  cynicism  concerning  law  and  a  gleeful  pride  in  having 
circumvented  the  law  and  how  indeed  the  faith  in  the  common  man  is  -balanced 
with  a  cynical  apathy  concerning  -public  issues.  Others  point  uo  the 
readiness  of  Americans  to  do  their  shate  in  emergencies.  The  better  de¬ 
scription  of  American  culture  indeed  always  return  to  representing 
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American  beliefs  as  the  ingredients  of  a  balance  of  apparent  contrast 
which  most  be  seen  together.  The  final  concept  of  the  creed  -  brother¬ 
hood  -  is  primarily  a  religious  one  and  a  close  corollary  cf  the  belief sin 
equality.  In  fact,  the  creed  and  the  various  other  beliefs  yet  to  be 
mentioned  all  form  a  unity  which  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  American  V.ray 
of  Life".  Chare  is  as  yet  no  large  scale  systematic  study  as  to  bow  the 
various  elements  of  this  way  of  life  actually  "fit"  together.  However, 

[  these  elements  of  the  American  Creed  ax  a  definitely  agreed  upon  by  social 

i 

scientists  and  can  for  all  practical  tjutpo a es  be  taken  as  established. 

Associated  with  this  official  creed  are  various  other  beliefs  which 
further  buttress  the  general  American  faith  in  the  common  man.  Some  of 
these  beliefs  concern  the  means  by  which  equality  and  freedom  are  in  fact 
to  be  achieved  and  to  be  maintained.  Much  value  is  placed  on  individual 
effort,  on  herd  work  and  repeated  trial.  This,  however,  is  to  be  done  for 
one’s  own  sake,  not  out  of  duty  to  some  collectivity.  Whatever  the  tensions, 
one  ehould  take  it  easy  -  not  to  avoid  the  tensions,  but  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  stand  them.  Work,  moreover,  is  relegated  to  one  sphere, 
personal  life  and  family  to  another.  Work,  that  is,  is  to  be  balanced 

\ 

with  fun  and  life  itself  should  move  forward  to  success  and  also  to  hew 
experience.  But  while  life  should  move  forward,  the  paBt  prior  to  ex¬ 
cessive  responsibilities  remains  as  a  most  pleasant  memory.  The  freedom 
of  adolescent  exploits  remains  a  nostalgic  value.  The  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  thus  has  a  balance  in  the  enrohasis  on  "youth",  just  as  the 

4 

belief  in  competition  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  solidarity  with 
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similarly  placed  age-nates  who  are  not  one's  competitors.  They,  among 
others,  form  the  members  of  the  many  voluntaiy  associations  which  are 
spread  thickly  over  the  United  States  and  which  do  good  works  and  dispel 
the  sting  of  what  might  otherwise  be  a  lonely  and  competitive  life. 

Again  class  differences  limit  the  truth  of  this  picture.  There  is, 
however,  a  ere at  accent  on  being  a  Joiner  and  exoosing  your  opinions 
and  habits  to  the  inspection  of  others.  There  is  a  value  in  being  alike. 
There  is  much  pressure  to  conformity,  but  one  conforms  as  an  equal,  not 
as  a  subordinate*  In  one's  way  of  life  one  conforms  to  an  anonymous 
authority,  not  to  specific  orders  of  identifiable  superiors,  The  bonds 
that  are  thus  sustained  between  people  are  not  so  much  deep  ties  in¬ 
volving  long  ranga  responsibilities  as  they  are  expressions  of  easy¬ 
going  friendly  attitudes  leading  to  short-range  generosity  and  helpfulness. 
Friendship  shifts  with  shifts  in  locale  and  status.  This  continuous 
shift  is  embedded  in  a  diffuse  goodwill  toward  others  and  a  general 
confidence  and  optimism  concerning  the  present  order  and  future  possi¬ 
bilities.  Towards  visible  others,  there  is  to  be,  cn  the  whole,  goodwill, 
but  “they"  -  the  politicians  those  who  are  different  from  us,  the  unfair 
competitors,  -  deserve  distrust.  The  literature,  accordingly,  refers  to 
a  balance  of  goodwill  and  distrust  and  an  idealization  of  the  "sincere" 
person,  who  is  free  from  tricks. 

Behind  these  general  values  of  competition  and  achievement  and 
freedom  and  youth,  there  lie  not  only  differences  but  also  less  clearly 
expressed  assumptions  concerning  right  and  vurong.  There  is,  to  begin 
with,  the  emphasis  on  the  deed.  One  must  ke<*p  moving,  away  from  the 
past  and  up  the  scale.  One  must  d£  things  rather  than  be  things. 
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Still  for  those  who  do  not  quite  succeed  there  is  an  out  in  the  values 
of  kindness  and  tolerance;  Just  as  those  who  try  valiantly  to  succeed 
can  at  times  be  excused  from  observing  all  the  rules  of  fair-play  - 
especially,  in  the  case  of  men  where  the  wives  make  up  in  humanitarian ism 
what  the  husbands  offend  through  competitive  aggression*  One  must  more¬ 
over  Judge  and  measure.  Purpose  must  be  morally  Justifiable  and 
achievement  be  tangible  and  measurable.  There  are,  however,  legitimate 
hclidays  from  all  this.  The  unemotional  friendly  outgoing  American  who 
works  hard.  Justifies  himself  through  work,  keeps  his  efforts  parallel 
to  his  neighbors,  also  values  carefree  fun  and  temporary  disregard  of 
the  calculations  of  economic  life*  He  can  endulge  dreams  and  emotions, 
(partly  with  the  help  of  manufactured  moviedreama),  in  romantic  en¬ 
counters  and  can  demand  th^t  his  family  obligations  can  be  disregarded 
should  present  love  no  longer  live  up  to  unreasoned  past  promises. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  often  enough,  though,  that  these  general  values 
are  emphasized  differently  by  different  classes  and  in  different  regions* 
The  present  section,  therefore,  raises  problems  that  are  taken  up  again  in 
the  sections  on  class  and  regional  differences  -  and  vice  versa* 

This  is  the  creed  in  outline  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  consensus,  by 
and  large,  of  the  literature.  Luckily  the  literature  goes  further:* 


*  Sspecially:  Florence  Kluckhohn,  "Dominant  and  Substitute  Profiles"; 
Clyde  and  Florence  Kluckhohn,  "American  Culture:  Generalized 
Orientations  and  Class  Patterns",  in:  Conflicts  of  Power  in  Modern 
Culture,  Symposium  of  Conference  in  Science.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
106-12 8,  X9U7- 

Sirjamaki,  John:  "A  Footnote  to  the  Anthropological  Approach  to  the 
Study  of  American  Culture".  Social  Forces.  25  2 *.253-203,  March  19U7* 
James  Bryce:  Thq  African  CommonwealthCNew  York.  1893) 

R.  S.  Lynd:  Knowledge  for  What?  (Princeton:  19U&) 
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it  describe*  the  working  out  of  this  creed  in  various  areas  of  life 
(family,  occupation,  education,  law,  business);  it  shows  the  differences 
that  partly  divide  America  and  that  hence  limit  any  analyses  one  can 
make  of  it;  it  also  tries  to  summarize  in  a  least  number  of  phrases  the 
most  significant  characteristics  of  America  —  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  nations  of  similar  complexity  and  which,  if 
seen  together  at  one  time  allow  one  to  recognize  sense  ir  what  other- 
wise  often  ap  >ears  as  incongruous  behavior.  A  composite  summary  of  these 
over-all  characteristizations  would  assert  American  culture  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with: 

1.  Making  an  effort  and  doing  things 

2.  Pursuing  moral  purposes 

3.  Facing  the  future,  not  the  past,  with  hope 

U.  Hoping  that  life,  though  confused,  can  still  be 
reduced  to  simple  formulae. 

5.  Believi  lg  that  life  can  be  mastered  through 
reason  and  machines 

6.  Demanding  that  people  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  make  their  own  name 

7.  educating  the  young  into  ever-better  adults 

8.  Maintaining  personal  freedom  from  various  public 
interferences 

9*  Valuing  the  average  man  and  judging  him  dis¬ 
passionately  by  his  achievements 

10.  Allowing  no  one,  however  important  he  may  be, 
not  to  be  criticized,  ridiculed  or  laughed  at 
should  he  deserve  it 


( 


1U 


Increasingly,  it  would  teen,  a  description  of  the  official  American 
ideology  has  to  he  accompanied  by  an  account  of  actual  American  behavior* 
This  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  section  on  national  character.  The 
actual  conditions  under  which  America's  creed  was  born  have  changed* 

As  a  specific  guide  for  actual  behavior  in  present  situations  the  creed 
I?  therefore  insufficient,  however  important  it  undoubtedly  remains  as 
a  statement  of  general  principles  on  which  people  of  highly  different 
backgrounds  and  opinions  can  agree.  Often  this  discrepancy  between  creed 
and  conduct  has  been  noted.  Gunner  Hyrdal's  work.  An  American  Dilemma. 
is  an  imposing  recent  example  of  this.  This  discrepancy  gives  rise  to 
cynicism  in  some  quarters,  -  a  problem  taken  ui  again  in  the  section 
on  law  and  government.  Tor  present  purposes  most  of  the  problems  posed 
by  such  a  discrepancy  between  dream  and  reality  must  remain  undiscussed. 
It  should,  however,  be  oointed  out  that  here  lie  some  cf  the  reasons  for 
the  changef illness  of  American  life  and  for  the  fact  that  at  different 
times  different  aspects  of  the  creed  will  be  emphasised  -  at  times  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Such  elasticity,  provided  it  does  not  be¬ 
tray  some  consistent  direction,  is  useful  in  times  of  crisis. 

Much  is  made  throughout  the  literature  covered  for  this  report  of 
the  American  man's  need  to  prove  that  he  is  a  man  that  he  is  not  a 
coward,  that  he  can  compete,  that  he  can  gain  respect  from  his  wife. 

There  are  ouggeations  too  that  he  is  hampered  in  this  task  by  his  child¬ 
hood  and  by  the  particular  kind  of  family  of  *'hich  he  is  expected  to  be 
the  head.  In  his  childhood  he  learned  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
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primarily  from  his  mother,  but  he  was  expected  to  imitate  his  father 
in  learning  to  become  a  boy  and  man.  The  busy  f  \thers  involved  in  a 
hard  world  thus  delegate  the  task*  of  "culture” ,  of  "finer  values" , 
of  "being  sensitive  to  others"  to  their  wives  and  in  return  demand  - 
not  always  knowingly  -  that  their  wives  do  not  compete  with  them  in  a 
man'*  world  and  that  the  family's  standing  be  first  of  all  a  reflection 
of  the  father's  success,  whatever  independent  career  the  mother  may 
also  have  established  on  her  own  efforts.  Such  a  division  of  labor  is 
slightly  precarious,  for  the  status  of  women  has  undergone  an  undoubted 
improvement.  This  together  with  their  greater  involvement  with  children 
makes  women  always  potentially  dominant  at  heme.  This  adds  a  further 
challenge  to  the  man  to  prove  that  he  is  a  man  and  to  show  that  there  is 
indeed  a  difference  in  capacity  between  him  and  his  wife.  In  many  cases 
this  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  inevitably  dependent  and  passive  sides  of 
men  and  to  a  fear,  therefore,  that  they  may  reassert  themselves.  3y 
ideal,  then,  the  American  man  is  to  be  a  good  provider,  a  good  fellow 
and  a  good  sport.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  take  hardship,  to  follow  and 
to  lead,  to  wield  power,  assume  respnnsibil ity  and  coordinate  men. 

Different  jobs  require  these  demands  in  different  proportions  and  different 
class  levels  permit  such  self-assertion  to  different  degrees.  In  any 
case,  whatever  the  romantic  boads,  the  man  as  man  validates  himself 
primarily  through  his  job,  or  profession  or  his  "calling".  In  one  re¬ 
spect  American  men  and  women  are  in  principle  divided  by  a  gapi  the 
men  usually  live  in  two  worlds  -  job  and  family.  Often  the  ’-rives  know 
Or  understand  little  of  the  former.  The  family  is  left  behind  when  the 
man  opens  his  paper  on  the  commuters  train  on  the  bus  or  when  he  enters 
his  place  of  work.  With  some  exceptions  -  such  as  tho  professions  -  the 
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rersrse  alto  holds:  the  job  it  forgot tan  when  the  place  of  work  it  left 
behind* 

Hi r  contrast,  the  feminine  world  is  more  personal.  To  be  sure  the 
man  too  deals  with  people,  be  he  salesman,  executive  or  manual  worker. 

He  deals  with  them  in  the  process  of  his  work  which  aims  at  "production"  - 
of  things, ideas,  sales.  His  wife  deals  with  growing  people  as  her  work 
or  better  instead  of  it,  though  some  mothers  now  make  child  raiding  Into 
a  profession.  Ideally,  the  American  woman  is  to  be  a  versatile  person, 
smoothly  switching  from  the  glamorous  co-ed  or  office  girl,  to  the  quiet 
unaggressive,  family-centered  homemaker.  At  home  she  should  manage  the 
household  in  dungarees,  raise  the  children  to  be  and  become  normal  and 
appear  in  a  pretty  dresa  at  night  as  fresh  as  ever,  but  sufficiently  wIbs 
to  understand  male  troubles  and  to  represent  a  refuge  from  the  tough  world 
of  competitive  success.  The  woman  ought  also  be  responsive  to  church, 
clubs  and  philanthropy.  She  must  not  be  too  intelligent,  witty  or  in¬ 
dependent.  The  man,  however,  must  be  able  to  credit  her  with  a  superior 
Intuition  at  whose  lack  of  logic  he  can  laugh  at  the  same  time  as  he 
makes  use  of  it,  A  woman,  moreover,  is  "expected  to  want  a  child"  - 
for  it  is  from  motherhood  rather  than  housevifelineas  that  she  derives 
her  pride.  Clearly  the  balance  erf  all  these  demands  is  easily  upset  and 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  American  man  and  women  become  rivals. 

This  further  enhances  the  possibility  of  the  man's  fear  concerning  his 
own  masculine  adequateness.  He  is  not  so  much  praised  for  being  a 
"man"  as  he  is  afraid  that  he  might  not  be  one.  Aggressive  activity 
sanctioned  and  praised  in  public  (such  as  the  Marine  corps)  might  for 
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some  men  therefore  be  a  welcome  opportunity.  In  *act  any  large  scale 
effort,  praised  by  and  in  public,  in  which  one  can  be  a  man  and  yet  be 
free  from  the  kind  of  competitive  world  in  which  one  has  not  quite 
managed  to  be  a  success  could  under  certain  circumstances  be  a  welcome 
way  out*  provided  there  are  not  too  many  other  frustrations  associated 
with  it,  such  as  subordination  to  imposed  leadership  and  authority. 

There  are  negative  ideals  for  both  men  and  women:  men  should  not 
be  sissy  or  cowardly;  women  should  not  nag  and  domineer.  Common  parlance 
has  more  colorful  terms  for  these  than  do°  the  technical  jargon  of  social 
science,  but  social  science  sees  a  broad  connection  between  the  ideal  of 
American  masculinity  and  the  system  of  a  competitive  economy,  between 
that  economy  with  its  emphasis  on  success  and  the  typically  small  family 
based  on  romantic  love  and  separated  from  work  and  the  older  generation, 
between  that  family  and  the  great  emphasis  on  continuous  changes  in  child 
raising  or,  finally,  between  the  feelings  associated  with  various  techniques 
of  child  raising  and  some  of  the  traits  of  the  American  character  outlined 
below. 

The  childhood  of  men  and  women  is  an  object  of  great  conscious  concern 
in  American  culture.  This  fits  with  the  prevailing  emphasis  on  youth  as 
well  with  that  American  optimism  which  believes  both  that  the  future  will 
bring  us  closer  to  some  dreams  and  that  it  is  up  to  our  own  efforts  to 
make  this  in  fact  come  true.  The  changefulness  of  American  life,  moreover, 
has  infiltrated  into  child  raising  practice  especially  since  the  older 
generation  is  kept  at  some  distance  and  since  science,  in  this  case 
psychology,  is  relied  on  instead  of  tradition  and  unreasoned  precepts. 


The  obvious  success  and  grandeur  of  American  technology  which  directly 
and  indirectly  rests  on  science  further  enhances  the  prestige  of  science 
in  general  and  thus  adds  to  the  trends  here  broadly  described.  Mothers, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  almost  compete  with  one  another  via  their 
children  and  their  accomplishments  and  general  behavior.  The  child, 
especially  the  son,  is  therefore  valued  not  only  for  what  he  ig.  but  also 
for  what  he  does  and  can  do;  to  be  toilet  trained  soon,  to  be  moderately 
good  at  school  and  really  good  in  athletics,  to  be  able  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility,  save  money,  have  the  courage  and  imagination  to  be  a 
"bad  boy"  on  occasion,  be  a  leader,  be  well  liked  by  his  friends,  - 
all  these  are  qualities  in  their  sons  about  which  mothers  can  be  proud, 
American  parents  enter  the  tasks  of  raising  their  children  with  a 
resignation  that  they  will  'have'  their  children  only  for  a  short  time. 
Soon  they  will  share  them  with  teachers  and  playmates.  Once  the  children 
embark  on  courtship  and  career  the  parents  increasingly  recede  into  the 
background  and  the  children,  now  grown,  are  expected  to  surpass  their 
father's  achievements  and  change  their  mother's  methods.  The  typical 
American  family  is  isolated  from  sustained  contact  with  the  older, 
parental  generation  and  is  closer  to  age  mates  and  friends  from  school  or 
job.  It  is  with  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former  that  troubles  are 
shared,  if  they  are  shared  at  all.  The  hope  of  parents,  however,  is  to 
avoid  troubles  for  their  children.  Because  of  this  ideal  and  the  fact 
that  the  ways  of  one's  ovx.  mother  cannot  be  automatically  followed  there 
is  ouch  concern  in  America  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "good  mother". 

It  is  a  public  concern.  J  there  have  a  similar  concern,  but  it  is  kept 
relatively  .more  private.  Much  has  been  made,  though,  of  the  fact  that 
fathers  are  home  little,  that  his  children  learn  their  values  from  their 
mother,  that  his  sons  do  not  see  him  at  work  (unless  he  is  a  farmer), 
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and  thus  can  picture  him  as  little  more  than  a  shadowy  figure  whom 
they  must  surpass.  Sporadic  evidence  suggests  that  this  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  and  incomplete  picture  and  that  the  American  father  is  a 
badly  forgotten  figure  in  the  work  of  the  social  scientists.  Perhaps 
our  analyses  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  breakdown  would  be  more  fruitful 
if  not  so  much  were  made  of  "aoaism"  and  the  father  were  included  more 
conspicuously.  Certainly  the  whole  problem  of  authority  and  leadership, 
taken  up  atain  in  the  section  on  military  problems,  is  of  immediate 
relevance  here.  To  return  to  the  "good  mother"  she  is  to  be  mainly  a 
good  housekeeper,  who  takes  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
physical  and  mental.  She  shares  with  the  father  the  job  of  disciplining 
the  child,  Whatever  differences  in  strictness  the  Arne:  lean  e'nild  may 
experience  on  the  part  of  his  -oa rents,  increasingly  he  will  be  equally 
punished  by  mother  and  father.  This  together  with  a  any  other  forces 
may  lead  to  a  certain  fear  of  women  which  some  observers  claim  to  have 
observed  in  American  men.  The  ideal  of  the  "good  mother"  is  subject  to 
class  and  ethnic  variation.  Typically,  middle  class  mothers  are  more 
concerned  with  being  "psychological",  letting  their  child  "develop" 
and  avoiding  "frustrating  it".  Lower  class  mothers  are  more  concerned 
that  their  children  learn  to  be  clean,  and  to  obey.  Middle  class 
mothers,  too  anxiously  watch  their  children  in  their  performances.  It 
is  as  though  in  America  parents  were  the  spectators  and  children  the 
players  and  performers.  This  "rugged  familism"  -  counterpart  to  America' 
individualism  -  has  been  summarized  by  Sirjamaki  a9  consisting  of 


1.  Marriage  -  as  the  dominating  life  goal  for  men  and  women 

2.  A  personal  and  romantic  give  and  take  within  marriage 

3.  Happiness  (rather  than  family  continuity)  is  the 
measuring  rod  within  a  family 

U.  Sex  should  be  exercised  within  wedlock 

5.  Husband  and  wife  divide  the  labor  between  them,  though  the 
male  has  the  right  to  a  superior  status,  (provided  he  can 
demonstrate  it  through  his  capacity  to  eary  money) 

Finally,  one  ought  to  mention  the  special  value  America  places  on 
" romantic  love".  The  movie  and  advertising  industries  are  geared  to  it 
and  so  are  adolescent  hopes.  As  one  ironic  French  observer  -out  it: 
"America  appears  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  love  is  a 
national,  problem":  he  added  that  no  country  in  the  world  consumes  such 
a  fabulous  amount  of  love  songs  (usually  with  a  woman  rejecting  a  man 
or  a  man  puzzled  and  lost  over  having  been  let  down). 

The  best  summaries  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  American  family 
and  love  relationships  can  be  found  in  Margaret  Mead  (And  Keep  Your 
Powder  Dry.  Male  and  Female).  Geoffrey  Gorer  (The  Americv  decple) 
and  in  essays  by  Talcott  Parsons  and  others  in  a  volume  collected  by 
Futh  Anshen  (The  Family), 

Law.  Government  and  iflucation. 

Americans  id  to  respect  the  law  without  abidihg  by  it.  They 
write  their  ideals  into  their  laws.  Consequently,  the  common  man  can 
be  proud  of  the  national  judicial  system.  Moreover,  this  system  with 
its  guiding  conception  of  justice  is  seen  to  correspond  to  a  higher, 


natural  law*  If  any  particular  law,  inerefcre,  seems  unjust  individuals 
often  feel  free  to  disobey  it.  Such  disobedience  is  justified  in  the 
name  of  this  higher,  natural  law.  It  is  further  encouraged  by  a  certain 
disregard  for  law  and  order,  a  strong  emphasis  on  rights  without  an 
equal  emphasis  on  duties  and  a  general  distrust  of  government.  On 
the  other  hand  Americans  who  are  so  proud  of  not  obeying  laws  other 
than  those  which  are  "good”  and  "just"  also  believe  that  there  "ought 
to  be  &  law"  against  anything  they  consider  bad  and  unjust.  "America 
has  become  a  country  where  exceedingly  much  is  permitted  in  practice, 
but,  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  much  is  forbidden  in  law",*  This 
combination  of  idealism  and  legal  formality  helps  to  discredit  law, 
give  an  unsavory  name  to  the  clever  lawyer  and  to  "politics"  in  general 
and  breeds  a  sort  of  "fatalism":  politics  is  dirty,  the  government  is 
inefficient  and  interferes  (but  it  o«es  me  security  ana  protection)  - 
and  so  what  is  the  use.  Accordingly,  strong  feelings  of  responsibility 
for  participating  in  nubile  affairs  or  for  helping  to  enforce  the  law 
are  not  too  widespread, 

Au  has  been  suggested,  the  "government"  is  generally  considered 
something  xbout  which  one  gripe3  because  of  taxes,  inefficiency  and 
selfish,  corrupt  politicians,  from  which  one  demands  protection  and 
security  and  of  which  one  is  proud  in  comparison  ”ith  the  dictatorial 
governments  of  other  nations.  "Democracy",  th\t  is,  is  an  import  nt 
rallying  symbol,  but  its  precise  connection  with  specific  governmental, 
procedures  or  economic  arrangements  a^e  net  clearly  thought  about, 

except  b:  sporadic  radical  groups. 

*Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  p.  17. 
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About  "business"  many  As  eric  an  values  are  organised.  The  concepts 
of  private  property,  private  profit,  individual  initiative,  conpetition 
all  apply  to  it.  There  is  a  half-expressed  assumption  in  the  air  that 
"American  business  will  always  lead  the  world"  (see  Lynd,  Middletown 
in  Transition),  that  the  American  combination  of  big  and  small  business 
attests  to  the  soundness  of  the  American  way  of  life,  that  business  can 
run  its  own  affairs  best  and  government  should  therefore  keep  interference 
to  a  minimum,  that  competition  is  what  makes  for  progress  and  has  made  the 
United  States  great,  that  the  chance  to  grow  rich  is  a  necessary  hope 
since  men  won't  work  if  they  don't  have  to,  and  that  in  the  end  a 
"man  really  gets  wriat  is  coming  to  him  in  America," 

One  way  cf  making  sure  that  he  does  indeed  make  the  required 
progress  is  to  acquire  the  necessary  education*  ^klucation  is  seriously 
valued  ir.  America  -  often  as  a  mean  for  climbing  social  and  economic 
ladders.  Besides,  education  is  also  a  means  for  creating  one  (the) 
American  way  of  life  from  many  immigrant  and  class  traditions.  Further, 
there  exists  the  belief  that  all  that  is  worth  learning  can  also  be 
(formally)  taught  -  and  needs  to  be  taught,  T'  is  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  in  America  such  great  value  is  placed  on  "techniques'1  (of 
production  or  of  love,  etc,).  Problems  become  situations  vo  be  handled. 
Situations,  most  often  call  for  action.  Education,  therefore,  is 
geared  towards  learning  skills,  techniques  and  competence.  Ideas,  too, 
belong  in  this  category.  The  expert  as  competent  technician  i6  valued, 
but  the  intellectual  as  theoretical  speculator  is  suspect.  Education 
also  ii  concerned  with  "building  character",  a  character  which  may  be 
tested  in  action. 
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-Except  for  the  large  Roman  Catholic  minority  and  numerous  email 
minorities,  Americans  are  less  and  less  influenced  by  organized  religion. 
But  all  observers  consulted  for  tnis  memorandum  agree  that  Protestantism 
and  a  lingering  Puritanism  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American  system 
of  values;  and  there  is  considerable  disagreement  over  the  extent  to  which 
America  is  actually  secularized.  As  Cunnar  Myrdal  has  oointed  out,  social 
scientists  are  likely  to  get  their  attentions  fixed  on  the  process  of 
progressive  secularizat  on  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  see  the 
main  fact  “that  America  probably  is  still  the  most  religious  country 
in  the  V/estern  V/orld, "  (An  American  Dilemma,  pp.  10-11)  In  America, 
with  itsshigh  valuation  of  the  separations  of  church  and  state,  religion 
is  focused  on  shaping  social  life  rather  than  on  maintaining  a  theo¬ 
cratic  church  which  can  provide  a  spiritual  refuge  from  the  world.  As 
Brogan  has  pointed  out,  religion  in  America  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
"conduct,  of  good  deeds,  of  ’-orks  with  only  a  vague  background  of  faith." 
It  is  highly  functional  and  pragmatic,  a  guarantee  of  success  moral  and 
material".  As  for  the  large  Catholic  minority,  the  American  people  seem 
to  be  prepared  to  tolerate  it,  but  not  to  love  it  or  admire  it,  and 
often  to  resent  acts  of  the  official  Catholic  hierarchy  which  are  in¬ 
terpreted  as  attempts  at  roligious  influence  on  public  policy. 

Religion  in  America  helps  to  make  men  good,  honest  citizens;  but 
as  Mead  has  pointed  out,  Sod  is  less  important  than  one's  neighbor  and 
thus  is  not  to  be  remembered  either  too  much  or  too  often.  The  devil 
ha^  become  innocuous,  and  there  :.s  little  need  for  serious  concern 
about  heaven  or  hell. 
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Significant  Cleavages  in  American  Society:  Claaa 

The  problem  of  class  in  America  is  both  enigmatical  and  para¬ 
doxical,  The  enigma  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  deaplte  great  differential 
in  wealth,  preatige,  and  power,  there  are  no  clearly  marked  social 
claaaea  in  America,  Numerous  economic,  political,  and  sociological 
studies  have  shown  that  the  extent  of  the  differentials  in  the  American 
population  is  just  as  great  at  any  found  in  clasa  organized  societies; 
and  yet  Americans  lack  clear-cut  class  consciousness  or  class  identifi¬ 
cation,  A  survey  by  Jortune  Magazine  indicated  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  identify  with  the  "middle  class";  and  a  recent 
study  by  Centers  indicated  that  78$  of  Americans  report  that  they  have 
a  good  chance  to  get  ah°ad  in  their  work,  while  almost  90$  report  the 
belief  that  their  children  have  as  good  a  chance  to  riae  in  the  world 
as  those  of  anybody  else.  The  oaradox  lies  in  the  fact  that  desnite 
the  official  American  ideology  of  equality,  virtually  every  social 
scientist  who  has  studied  American  social  organization  in  the  last 
generation  has  asserted  some  kind  of  a  class  system.  The  very  re¬ 
sistance  of  Americans  to  the  recognition  of  class  in  their  society  is 
itself  symptomatic  of  the  conflict  of  class  organization  with  the 
official  ideology  of  the  nation.  When  class  position  is  recognized  by 
Americans,  it  is  recognized  grudgingly  and  often  with  anger  as  something 
un-American  and  wrong. 

Several  lin^s  of  social  science  evidence  suggest  solutions  to  the 
puzzling  and  seemingly  contradictory  character  of  class  in  America* 

In  the  first  place,  studies  which  see  American  values  as  a  system 
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rather  than  a  disparate  and  unrelated  aeries  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  values  of  inequality  as  veil  as  of  equality  in  America* 

While  the  official  values  of  equality  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
unofficial  "cult  of  the  coaaon  nan"  keep  class  lines  from  crystalizing 
and  becoming  absolutely  fixed  in  America,  certain  other  values  — 
just  as  significant  —  stake  some  kind  of  differential  ranking  of  persons 
and  groups  inevitable.  First,  the  official  valuation  of  equality  refers 
not  to  the  equality  of  persons,  but  to  equality  of  opportunity  —  op¬ 
portunity  to  achieve  and  succeed  in  the  free  enterprise  system*  In 
terms  of  the  unofficial  values  necessary  in  order  to  apuly  the  official 
Ideology  to  specific  situations,  the  importance  of  success  and  the 
competitive  process  through  which  success  is  won  imply  the  ranking  of 
persons  in  a  hierarchy  of  worth.  If  individual  initiative  and  effort 
are  important,  if  achievement,  doing,  an'’  mastery  are  valued;  then  it 
is  Inevitable  that  individuals  will  be  ranked  in  order  of  achievement 
and  "good  works",  ^nd  if  equality  of  initial  opportunity  and  individual 
responsibility  are  asserted,  then  the  whole  ranking  has  its  justification 
in  the  American  value  system.  Thus  the  successful  have  reached  their 
high  places  through  superior  ability  and  superior  output  of  effort, 
while  the  unsuccessful  have  failed  to  reach  high  places  because  of  lack 
of  ability  and/or  failure  to  exert  sufficient  effort.  Evidence  from 
most  social  scientific  studies  conforms  to  this  view  of  stratification 
in  America,  vhile  Americans  deny  class  in  their  society,  they  are  quite 
willing  to  rank  the  individuals  and  groups  in  their  communities  in  a 
hierarchy.  Thus  Americans  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  class,  but  only 
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the  value  of  class*  In  their  seemingly  paradoxical  behavior,  they 
are  stating  that  class  organisation  is  antithetical  to  their  official 
values,  but  that  the  differential  evaluation  of  individuals  is  necessary 
in  order  to  put  their  values  into  operation* 

Because  of  the  contradictory  nature  of  certain  American  official 
values  and  the  realities  of  hierarchical  ordering  of  individuals  and 
groups,  social  classes  in  America  hive  been  defined  in  large  part  by  social 
science  analysis  rather  than  in  the  minds  of  people  in  the  society** 

These  social  science  "demonstrations"  of  class  h  ve  taken  various  forms* 
Some  investigators  have  taken  specific  attitudes  and  behavior  and  show 
them  to  differ  systenatically  along  class  lines*  For  example,  Allison 
Davis  has  shown  that  type  of  training  given  to  children  follows  class 
lines;  Kinsey  and  his  associates  h  ve  demonstrated  the  clase  patterning 
of  sex  behavior;  Center*  and  the  various  national  opinion  polling 
organizations  have  shown  voting  behavior  arid  political  oarty  affiliation 
to  differ  with  class;  Hollingshead  has  shown  systematic  class  differences 
in  attitudes  toward  the  consequences  of  the  atomic  bomb;  und  various 
investigators  including  Centers,  Jones,  Warner,  and  the  Lynds  have 
shown  that  such  attitudes  as  those  toward  opportunity  in  America  and  the 
clash  between  "human  rights"  and  "property  rights"  follow  the  lines 
of  class  affailiation.  Other  investigators  have  taken  whole  sets  of 
cultural  characteristics  — ~  such  as  style  of  life  and  typical  goals 
and  motivations  and  demonstrated  that  these  configurations  can  be 

♦The  best  and  most  recent  summary  and  analysis  of  the  social  science 
evidence  on  social  class  in  America  is  a  paper  by  Walter  holdschmidt, 
"Social  Class  in  America  A  Critical  Review",  appearing  in  the 
American  Anthropologist.  Vol*  ;j2,  No*  U,  October-December,  1950* 
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ordered  l)/  das*.  Among  theee  are  Warner  and  his  associates,  the  Lynds, 
Gardner  and  Davis,  West,  and  Goldschmidt.  Level  of  living  studies  made 
by  numerous  economists  and  sociologists  and  by  government  agencies  show 
material  possessions,  objects  of  expenditure,  and  general  standard  of 
living  to  vary  with  class,  Economic  analyses  show  class  differences  in 
relation  to  the  instruments  of  production  and  assert  the  existence  of 
certain  fiscal  elites  in  America,  And  finally,  the  students  cf  the  local 
coiT'onity  in  America,  chiefly  anthropologists,  assert  the  importance  of 
hierarchical  ranking  of  individuals  and  groups  as  an  organizing  principle 
at  the  local  level. 

The  social  science  literature  seems  to  indicate  the  following 
generalizations  on  class  in  America,*  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
extreme  differences  in  wealth,  economic  conditions,  prestige,  and  power 
between  individuals  and  groups  in  America.  But  secondly,  equality  of 
opportunity  is  a  major  part  of  the  American  credo.  This  credo  is 
supported  by  a  relatively  high  level  of  individual  movement  from  one 
class  to  a  higher  one,  but  most  persons  remain  in  the  economic  and  social 
status  to  which  they  were  born.  In  the  third  place,  the  life  ways  of 
people  vary  with  their  level  in  the  class  hierarchy.  Fourth,  a  common 
system  of  values  by  which  class  position  is  measured  seem  to  exist  despite 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  American  population.  Of  primary  importance  are 
occupation  (source  of  income)  and  expenditures  (public  display  of  income); 
but  in  addition  to  these  monetary  criteria,  consideration  of  family  or 
*  Based  primarily  on  Goldschmidt's  summary. 
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"background"  and  education  cr  culture"  —e  operative  in  the  moat 
immediate  spheres  of  the  individual’s  life.  la  the  fifth  place,  subtle 
differences  in  values  and  in  coositaent  to  the  core  of  the  American 
creed  exist  between  the  classes.  (This  important  guneraliz&tion  will 
be  taken  ut>  in  more  detail  below.)  Sixth,  attitudes  on  issues  such  as 
labor,  governmental  assistance,  and  "human  rights"  vary  with  class  level; 
and  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of  control  at  least  in  the  economic 
sphere,  has  been  demonstrated.  These  differences  in  attitude  are  re¬ 
lated  to  differences  in  class,  but  conformity  to  the  class  line  in 
America  is  irregular.  Last,  class  identification  is  frequent,  as  shown 
by  the  readiness  of  persons  to  identify  classes  in  their  local  communities 
and  in  the  national  economy.  Other  significant  evidences  of  class 
alignments  are  the  trends  in  the  last  two  decades  to  increased  union¬ 
ization  of  the  working  classes  and  class  patterning  of  voting. 

These  pieces  of  evidence  suggest  the  emergence  of  a  class  system 
in  America,  although  it  is  not  yet  clearly  defined*  While  individual 
investigators  have  differed  in  the  number  of  classes  they  have  defined 
and  in  the  criteria  for  class  identification,  certain  important  regularities 
in  their  studies  suggest  that  tne  emerging  pattern  is  toward  a  system 
of  four  basic  classes,  which  are  already  important  determinants  of  tne 
values,  goals,  and  motives  of  their  members,  and  of  differing  degrees 
of  commitment  to  the  historic  American  creed. 

The  smallest  and  most  clearly  established  of  these  classes  is  an 
elite  which  may  be  called  the  upoer  class.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
long- established  possession  of  oower  and  money,  by  the  stressing  of 


"family"  and  "background"  sore  heavily  than  achievement  and  success, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  an  ariatocratic  node  of  life  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  reat  of  the  society*  By  stressing  values  which  are  In* 
accessible  to  "social  climbers"  —  tradition,  lineage,  family  in¬ 
tegrity,  leisure  activities  and  "refinement"  -—the  upper  class  elite 
Is  able  to  maintain  its  distance  from  the  mass  of  the  population. 

It  is  possible  to  lose  wealth  without  losing  class  position  among  the 
"uppers";  leisure  rather  than  labor  is  dignified;  social  ritual  ie 
more  Important  than  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  still  there  is  a  high 
regard  for  personal  morality.  The  upper  elite  in  America  is  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  official  American  creed,  at  least  at  the  verbal  level; 
but  at  the  level  of  unofficial  values  it  deviates  significantly  from 
the  core  of  the  American  value  system.  Host  important  are  the  upper 
class  valuation  of  who  a  person  ^s  rather  than  what  he  does;  the 
traditionalistic  facing  toward  the  past  rather  than  the  more  character¬ 
istically  American  facing  toward  the  future;  and  the  emphasis  on  an 
individual's  responsibility  to  his  lineal  family  rather  than  to  himself 
as  an  individual.  This  elite  is  net  found  in  each  community  or  even  in 
most  communities,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  larger  urban  centers, 
and  in  certain  of  the  oldest  and  most  stable  areas  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  and  the  South,  The  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Auericans  have 
had  no  personal  contact  with  this  elite  groun  is  no  aouv>t  an  important 
factor  in  the  frequent  denial  of  class  by  Americans, 

In  the  middle  class,  constituting  about  U0$o  of  the  population 
and  including  professional,  managerial  and  proprietary  groups,  is  found 
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the  truest  embodiment  of  the  American  value  system,  Absolute  equality 
of  opportunity  and  its  correlate,  the  individual's  responsibility  for 
his  own  status  are  heavily  emphasized,  and  are  manifested  in  the  un- 
official  values  of  self-control,  ambition,  and  "style  of  doing  things", 
Gr-?at  stress  is  put  on  priperty  values  and  ownership,  thrift  and  hard 
work,  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  emotional  control  in  the  present 
in  the  interest  of  a  bigger  and  better  future.  The  individual  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  "good  fellow"  who  hold#  a  "respectable"  job  and  whc 
associates  socially  only  with  "respectable"  people.  He  is  expected  to 
have  good  manners  of  a  conventional  type;  and  he  is  severely  disapproved 
if  he  is  conspicuously  different  from  his  associates.  In  his  motives, 
the  middle  class  individual  shows  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility;  he  is  r*ady  to  "do  a  job"  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  performance.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  class  is 
found  conspicuous  consumption  of  expensive  goods  and  services,  which 
are  significant  as  "badges"  of  success  in  the  competitive  system. 

In  summary,  the  middle  class  is  most  fully  in  accord  with  the  dominant 
American  value  system,  stressing  opportunity  and  freedom  from  restraint; 
effort,  achievement,  and  success;  the  future  as  the  "golden  age"  yet 
to  be  fully  realised;  and  individual  initiative  and  responsibility. 

The  third  class  in  the  emerging  system  may  be  called  the  working  or 
laboring  class.  It  is  different  from  the  middle  class  not  merely  because 
it  is  made  up  primarily  of  manual  workers,  but  because  it  rejects,  or 
tries  to  reject,  the  middle  class  v  lues  of  advancement  through  individual 
achievement.  It  41  values  the  middle  class  standards  of  self-discioline 
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aad  self-containment,  and  the  middle  class  optimism  about  the  future. 

For  individualism  it  tends  to  substitute  identification  with  labor 
and  the  ideal  of  collective  action  for  social  gains.  '/hile  it  accepts 
the  basic  desires  for  material  goods  and  wealth,  it  tends  to  see  the 
solidary  grom  rather  than  the  responsible  individual  as  the  basic 
unit  in  the  >ursuit  of  these  goals.  It  is  more  concerned  with  the 
immediate  problems  of  subsistence  than  with  the  accumulation  of  property 
for  the  future;  and  it  exhibits  less  respect  for  property  and  for  the 
law.  It  is  less  confident  that  effort,  "oral  purpose,  and  rationality 
will  result  in  mastery  over  one’s  surroundings;  and  it  is  less  con¬ 
cerned  than  the  middle  class  with  thrift,  work  for  its  own  sake, 
cleanliness  end  the  social  graces.  It  is  more  tolerant  in  its 
judgment  of  morality;  and  it  considers  itself  less  a  uart  of  the 
total  community. 

Although  the  workin  ,  class  departs  significantly  from  the  most 
general  values  of  American  culture,  it  is  significant  that  this  segment 
has  not  developed  to  the  extent  of  its  counterparts  in  European  culture. 
This  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  official  denial  of  class  in  the 
American  ideology  and  to  the  valuation  of  individual  achievement  which 
has  drained  off  from  the  working  dies  most  of  those  individuals  who  are 
sufficiently  in  line  with  the  general  American  value  system  to  succeed 
In  the  competition,.  These  individuals  have  most  often  broken  their 
ties  with  the  workin-  class  and  moved  into  the  middle  class. 

The  fourth  class  in  the  American  system  is  made  u-  of  those  labor¬ 
ing  people  who  depart  from  the  general  American  ideology  to  such  an 
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extent  that  they  accept  their  laboring  status  and  do  not  expect  to 
advance,  either  individually  or  collectively  from  theJr  -position. 

They  inhabit  the  alums  of  cities  and  the  sharecropper  slums  of  the 
rural  South.  Their  vays  of  life  are  degraded,  and  they  are  oriented  to 
present  impulse  satisfaction  rather  than  to  success  in  the  future 
which  is  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  either  thrift,  hard  work, 
initiative  and  responsibility,  or  self-control.  They  are  the  "floaters" 
and  "drifters"  who  are  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  core  of  the 
American  value  system. 

The  class  system  of  America  is  not  rigid  or  crystallized.  The 
cultural  denial  of  class  remains  strong,  but  convincing  evidence  of  a 
rather  flexible  class  system  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
America  today  abounds  in  the  social  science  literature.  Class  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  and  predict  the  behavior  of  Americans, 
but  ve  must  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  class,  Within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  generalized  American  values  and  goals  which  operate  to  minimize 
class-type  organization  there  are  more  specific  values  and  conditions 
according  to  which  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  different  social 
divisions  of  America  is  organised.  The  principal  specific  values  of 
the  middle  class  are  mo3t  fully  in  line  '■  )  th  th9  general,  cultura-vride 
values  of  America;  the  ideology  of  equality  of  opportunity,  romantic 
individualism,  the  importance  of  effort,  achievement,  and  success. 
Members  of  the  upper,  the  working,  and  the  lower  class  also  adhere 
to  these  culture-wide  values,  at  least  at  the  level  of  official,  ex¬ 
plicitly  verbalized  values.  At  the  level  oJ'  more  specific  goals  and  of 
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unofficial  values,  however,  the  members  of  the  upper  and  working  classes 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  lower  class  are  far  less  well  in¬ 
tegrated,  with  the  general  values  of  American  society.  Herein  lies  a 
source  of  much  tension;  and  failure  to  recognise  it  accounts  in  part 
for  the  frequent  difficulties  of  educators,  welfare  workers,  and 
hospital  authorities  (almost  always  middle  class)  in  handling  lower 
class  persons.  But  the  American  unity  of  values  provides  a  theme  to 
which  there  are  many  variations,  some  of  which  are  not  out  of  tune  >*ith 
it.  as  long  as  America  is  committed  to  its  historic  "creed",  it  will 
find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  shifting  balance  between  equality  and 
freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  invidious  comparison  and  class  on  the  othsr. 

While  concepts  of  class  organization  and  differentiation  seem 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  contemporary  America,  one  must  not 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  class  or  the  decrease  in  social  and  economic 
mobility.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Almost  all  of  the  community 
analysts  who  have  emphasized  class  have  had  a  propensity  for  studying 
the  more  static  communities,  those  in  the  "backwater"  of  America's  main 
current.  In  view  of  the  fluidity  of  America’s  class  system,  perhaps  one 
should  avoid  the  word  "class"  with  its  misleading  European  connotations 
and  speak  of  status  groups  instead.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one  should 
also  avoia  the  opposite  error  of  dismissing  class  in  America  on  the 
ground  that  class  organiz  it ion  is  alien  to  the  official  beliefs  and 
values  of  Americans. 
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SIGNIFICANT  CLnAVACBS:  R3GI0KAL 


All  of  as  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  significant 
regional  differences  in  the  diTeree  fabric  that  is  American  life, 
and  of  the  intensely  local  character  of  certain  American  loyalties  — — 
to  "my  hometown*  and  to  *vhere  I  come  from**  Southerners  are  different 
from  Northerners;  and  Texans  are  in  many  respects  different  from  South 
Carolinians;  Ne”  England  Yankees  are  different  from  Mid-'ie sterner s; 
and  Californians  are  not  quitfe  like  anyone  else.  But  since  in  America 
there  aj*e  no  universally  accepted  provinces  ready  to  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  provincial  center,  there  is  surprisingly  little  social  science 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  regional  differences  in  values  and  in 
culture.  There  are  multitudinous  studies  by  ecologists,  demographers, 
and  geographers  showing  differences  in  natural  environment,  settlement 
patterns,  and  population  characteristics  such  as  birth  rates,  death 
rates,  age  and  sex  composition,  etc.;  and  there  are  studies  by  economists 
and  sociologists  focusing  on  standard  of  living,  income  from  manufacturing 
and  farming,  resource-use,  etc.  But  in  this  large  volume  of  literature 
showing  regional  differences  in  certain  natural  and  social  characteristics, 
there  is  little  systematic  work  on  regional  differences  in  culture  or 
in  value  system.  There  are  studies  of  communities  in  the  various 
regions  of  America,  and  certain  historians  such  as  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  and  James  Truslow  have  vosa  interested  in  the  development 

of  regional  and  sectional  distinctiveness;  but  to  supplement  thes«  two 
types  of  sources  there  is  little  beyond  impressionistic  reports  of 
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regional  difference*  in  values*  Thus  most  of  the  statements  in  this 
memorandum  explicitly  directed  to  regional  values  hare  the  etatna  of 
reasonable  inferences  froa  literature  which  seldom  treats  ▼aloes  explicitly 
or  systematically. 

The  sociologist  Odum  delineates  sLc  major  regions  of  the  Unitdd 
States  which  we  shall  call  the  Northeast,  the  South,  the  Southwest,  the 
Middle  West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Pacific.  The  Northeastern  region 
ie  practically  synonomous  with  the  historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's 
greater  New  3bgland,  including  in  addition  to  the  New  Ragland.  States 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virgin ia,Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia*  This  region  is  the  historical  cradle  of 
the  nation,  the  concentration  area  of  population,  industry,  cities  and 
wealth.  It  is  the  home  of  the  "Old  Americans,"  the  "Yankees,"  and  the 
Puritans,  but  it  is  also  the  home  of  heterogeneous  immigrant  populations 
and  the  center  of  American  Catholicism.  The  people  of  its  great  cities, 
which  fail  to  reproduce  themselves  biologically,  is  extensively  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  surplus  population  of  more  agrarian  regions  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  from  Immigration.  Tne  most  recent  immigrant  streams  — 
from  Southern  Ireland,  Italy,  Poland  andCentfal  Europe,  French  Canada 
and  Puerto  Rico  —  are  predominantly  Catholic  in  religion,  while  the 
migrants  from  other  regions  of  the  United  States  — —  whites  and  Negroes 
from  the  South  and  "Old  Americans"  from  the  West  — —  are  predominantly 
Protestant,  At  the  heart  of  this  region  are  the  city,  the  factory,  and 
technology;  even  the  rural  people  are  closely  tied  to  the  city  in  whose 
markets  they  sell  their  produce.  The  conditioning  of  the  past  is 


everywhere  apparent  la  tha  Northeast,  bat  the  Ttit  majority  of  lta 
people  continue  in  typical  American  faahion  to  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism  aa  the  golden  age  bigger  and  bettor  than  the  past,  Urbanise, 
indue  trial  lie,  and  technology  have  prot^ed  the  ever-expanding  frontiers 
necessary  to  continued  dynaaien  of  the  official  creed  of  individualism, 
achievement,  and  future  succese;  aa  veil  aa  concrete  monuments  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  American  system,  The  impersonality  of  urban  life 
proridea  a  fit  medium  for  the  operation  of  the  American  values  of 
abstract  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity,  and  for  the  judgement  Of 
persons  predominantly  in  terns  of  what  they  have  done  rather  than 
in  terms  of  who  they  are.  Opposing  the  tendency  of  the  egalitarian 
attitude  to  persist  in  the  Northeast,  however,  are  the  crystallisation 
of  class  distinctions  in  certain  of  the  older  and  more  stable  sections, 
and  the  emergence  of  hereditary  elites  cultivating  the  aristocratic 
way  of  life  in  the  largeet  cities.  Aaotfg  the  urban  working  classes 
andicsrtain  ninority  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  divisions  of  the 
heterogeneous  population,  the  traditional  individualism  seems  to  be 
yielding  to  grou:>  consciousness  and  collective  action  and  responsibility 
in  the  achievement  of  grout)  goals.  Trade  unionism  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  increasing  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  , 
collective  pursuit  of  group  goals. 

If  the  Northeastern  region  typifies  "Americanism, "  then  the  great 
Middle  West  is  even  more  "American,"  Here,  in  the  relative  recency  of 
frontier,  migration,  and  westward  movement  Europeans  became  in  reality 
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Americans  rather  than  transplanted  Europe ans.  In  the  quality  and 
composition  of  Its  population,  the  nature  and  diversity  of  its  occu¬ 
pations,  and  the  balance  of  its  industry  and  agriculture,  its  urban 
and  rural  life,  the  Middle  l/est  is  perhaps  most  fully  * American. * 

The  regional  sociologist  Odua  baa  so  characterized  this  region  in  vhi --h 
ua  includes  the  states  of  «aaisna,  Illinois,  Michigan,  ’Wisconsin, 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  here  in  the  aidst  of  a  vast  wealth  of 
natural  resources  we  find  urbanism  built  on  an  agrarian  base  — —  a 
fertile  environment  for  the  flowering  of  the  American  creed  of  equality 
and  freedooSfeo  achieve  and  succeed,  democracy  and  .justice  before  the  law, 
private  property,  individual  responsibility,  and  free  enterprise. 

Doing  and  effort,  reason,  technology,  and  moral  purpose  have  resulted 
(  in  mastery  of  the  environment,  as  indicated  by  the  high  standard  of 

living  of  the  regionj  and  past  achievement  in  terms  of  the  American 
ideology  justify  an  optimistic  facing  of  a  future  which  promises  even 
'greater  rewards.  In  the  manufacturing  cent°rs  the  ttaditional  in¬ 
dividualism  is  veering  in  the  direction  of  collective  solidarity,  but 
in  the  more  agrarian  Middle  West  this  tendency  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  intense  individualism  of  its  rural  people. 

The  new  Northwest,  in  which  Odum  includes  the  western  mountain  states 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  *  ontana,  Idaho,  'Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  is  an  even  more  recent  frontier  of  westward  mi¬ 
gration,  but  it  is  not  so  richly  bleesed  as  the  Middle  Uest  with 
the  natural  resource  base  necessary  for  the  continued  expansion 
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which  sees8  necessary  for  peak  vitality  of  the  American  creed.  This 
region  is  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural,  lacking  the  balance 
between  urbanism  and  agrarianism,,  manufacturing  and  farming  which 
led  Odum  to  characterize  the  Middle  West  as  the  "most  American"  region. 
Scattered  through  this  region  are  numerous  enclaves  of  minority  cultures 
deviating  in  various  respects  from  the  central  American  value  system  — 
the  Mormons  of  Utah,  the  Russian  Mennonltes,  and  many  remnants  of  American 
Indian  tribes,  The  Northwest  pattern  of  immigration  has  been  one  of 
"group-settlement"  of  agrarian  newcomers  who  continue  to  live  in  ethnic 
pockets  and  are  thus  being  acculturated  to  full  "Americanism”  slowly 
and  with  difficulty, 

Odum's  Far  West  region,  including  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
and  Nevada,  is  in  the  words  of  Brogan  typically  American  in  being  enter- 
p  ising,  unsettled,  careless,  a  mixture  of  science,  rudeness,  shrewdness 
and  superstition,  happy,  confident,  and  grasping  for  the  future.  This 
is  a  formative  and  fluid  region  of  the  future  where  everything  that  is 
American  seems  to  be  sharpened  and  exaggerated  — -  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world,  indignant  soapboxers  and  grimly  standpat  con¬ 
servatives,  raw  flaming  youth  and  fagged-out  oldsters,  a  baronial 
aristocracy  and  an  aggressive  working  class,  fluidity  and  change  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  culture  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  Spanish 
padre.  The  Far  West  is  the  national  testing  ground  for  Americanism, 
providing  the  new  frontier  of  future  success  through  individualism  and 
free  enterprise.  But  in  the  treatment  of  its  racial  minority  groups  — 
principally  Orientals  and  Spanish  Americans  —  it  deviates  from  the 
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official  American  values  of  equality,  freedom,  democracy,  and  justice 
perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Northeast,  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Northwest. 

Regional  students  agree  that  there  are  two,  not  just  one,  "South" 
in  America.  Odum  calls  one  region,  approximating  the  "Old  South, " 
the  Southeastern  and  places  in  it  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  His  Southw»stem  region  represents 
a  culture  long  since  differentiated  from  "the  South"  and  nearer  West 
than  South.  It  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

In  the  Southeast  we  find  the  most  highly  developed  regional  consciousness 
in  America  — -  consciousness  and  loyalty  which  often  takes  on  the 
"sectional"  character  of  placi  \g  the  interests  of  the  region  above  those 
of  the  nation.  The  most  important  factor  differentiating  the  South 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  common  historical  experience  which 
diverges  significantly  from  that  of  the  nation  as  a  wholes  The  South¬ 
east  fell  out  of  step  with  the  nation  long  before  18&1,  and  since  its 
defeat  in  the  Civil  War  has  to  some  extent  turned  in  on  itself  in 
veneration  of  a  "past  of  fables."  The  Southeast  is  that  part  of 
America  which  'Eas  the  highest  proportion  of  Negroes,  m<-...beru  of 
evangelical  Protestant  churches,  illiterates,  murderers,  drinkers  of 
coco-cola  and  tenant  farmers,  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  voters, 
taxpayers,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  immigrants.  The  Southeast,  with  its 
remnant  of  an  upper  class  which  sometimes  produces  good  statesmen  and 
its  depressed  poor  whitds  and  Negroes,  maintains  a  defensive  ideology 
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which  looks  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  fature  and  which  it  signifi¬ 
cantly  out  of  atop  with  the  dominant  American  value  system.  The 
tendency  of  non-Southern  politicians  and  urban  intellectuals  to  belittle 
and  characterise  as  bad  such  of  the  culture  of  the  South  and  to  refer 
to  the  South  as  the  'disease*  and  the  'problem  number  one*  of  the 
nation  has  tended  to  heighten  this  tendency  to  militant  defensiveness 
on  the  oart  of  Southerners. 

The  main  traits  of  Southern  Culture  are  strong  individualism, 
strong  Protestant  reli  :ious  influence,  strong  sense  of  honor,  impatience 
with  formal  organization  and  law,  and  allegiance  to  the  family,  organised 
primarily  in  terms  of  patriarchiel  authority.  The  official  creed  of  the 
nation  is  accepted  verb  iiy  in  the  Southeast,  but  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  are  often  different.  Individualism  In  the  South  means  the  right 
of  each  individual  to  make  his  own  decisions,  including  the  right  to 
choose  not  to  associate  socially  with  the  Negro.  Democracy  is  framed 
primarialy  in  term  6f  political  rather  than  social  democracy;,  and 
political  democracy  means  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  and  even 
to  diaenffanchise  some  elements  of  the  population  defined  as  innately 
incapable  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  democracy.  Thus  the 
spokesmen  of  the  South  use  the  language  of  democracy  in  defending  thbir 
values  which  often  deviate  from  the  core  values  of  the  nation*  The 
content  of  the  vocabulary  i3  familiar,  but  its  implications  to  the 
Southerner  are  quite  different.  Perhaps  the  most  important  unofficial 
value  distinguishing  the  Southeast  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  the 
regal  personalness  of  life  in  the  South  as  opoosed  to  the  egalitarian 


lnpersonalness  of  Northern  livi ng.  This  value  la  perhaps  a  survival 
of  the  rural  and  agricultural  nature  of  the  early  South,  but  it  is  a 
value  predominantly  important  in  the  contemporary  South.  It  connotes 
emotional  Involvement  and  face-to-face  relationships;  and  its  highly 
valued  corollary  "kindness"  connotes  relationships  involving  patroniz¬ 
ing  understanding  on  the  part  of  superordinates  and  a  reciprocity 
of  unlimited  devotion  on  the  part  of  subordinates.  These  personal 
relationships  both  reassure  and  enslave;  and  in  the  traditional  South¬ 
east  they  have  an  equal  hold  on  the  superordinates  and  the  subordinate, 
the  white  master  and  the  Negro  servant.  These  unofficial  values  cf 
personalness  and  kindness  seem  to  be  the  emotional  heart  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  the  Southeastern  way  of  life.  Both  the  great  gracious- 
ness,  hospitality,  and  friendliness  of  Southern  life  and  the  great 
capacity  of  the  South  for  violence  teem  to  be  facets  of  this  aspect  of 
the  culture.  Individuals  matter  and  feelings  for  individuals  are 
important.  Personalities  are  more  important  than  ideological  issues* 
which  come  to  life  through  personalities.  But  intense  personal  feelings 
of  this  order  can  break  out  i~-  violence  rather  than  kindness  when  the 
expected  reciprocities  are  not  found.  Fr  med  in  these  personal  terms, 
an  individual  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy;  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
And  when  life  is  led  in  a  setting  of  personalnees  and  emotional  in¬ 
volvement,  the  disinterested  criticism  and  the  abstract  standards 
implicit  in  the  official  creed  of  America  are  difficult  to  apply  to 
everyday  life.  Thus,  ^hile  the  Southeast  holds  to  the  official  creed 
of  America  at  the  official  verbal  level,  it  deviates  from  it  in  the 
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peculiarly  personal  and  emotionally  loaded  interpretation  it  gives  to 
its  premises. 

The  sixth  great  American  regional  sub-culture  is  found  in  the 
emerging  Southwest,  which  includes  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 

New  aexico,  and  Arizona*  Culturally  this  area  has  long  been  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  South,  even  though  its  largest  state,  Terns,  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederacy*  Nor  is  it  comoletely  3ast  or  Vest  or  North. 
Because  Spanish  and  American  Indian  cultures  were  so.  deeply  imbedded 
here  before  the  arrival  in  dominant  numbers  of  "Americans,"  there  remain 
in  this  region  more  vestiges  of  "alien"  culture  than  in  any  other. major 
area  of  the  nation.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  "Mexicans"  in  the 
population  —  people  who  have  inhabited  the  area  for  generations,  who 
speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  who  practice  Spar* ish-Amer lean  culture  — — 
perpetuates  this  situation  of  heterogeneity  and  less  than  full  "Americanism" • 
Dominant  though  the  "American"  is  now,  his  frequent  contact  «ith  a 
Latinized  culture  has  its  inevitable  effect  on  his  behavior  and  his 
attitudes.  Accentuating  the  lack  of  full  conformity  to  central  American 
values  in  the  Southwest  is  the  strength  of  the  "Southern  way"  in  the 
Southwest.  Not  only  is  Texas  usual_y  thought  of  as  "Southern,"  but  the 
principal  migratory  streams  settling  the  oth«r  states  have  been  from 
Texas  and  the  South.  In  these  respects,  then,  the  Southwest  is  perhaps 
the  least  fully  "American"  of  the  six  regions.  On  the  oth°r  hand,  the 
Southvest  is  intensely  American  in  its  fast-growing  cities  and  bigger- 
and-better  motivations  so  characteristic  of  the  frontier,  in  its  oil 
derricks  and  cattle  rang®*.,  its  conversion  of  the  desert  into  fertile 
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fields  through  the  rational  techniques  of  Irrigation  and  scientific 
agriculture.  Like  the  southeast,  it  has  its  problems  in  reconciling 
the  realities  of  the  treatment  of  its  substantial  minority  groins  with 
the  official  American  creed. 

SIGNIFICANT  CL2UVaG3S:  RURAL  AND  URBAIT 

The  original  of  much  of  the  American  value  system  is  rural  and 
agrarian;  the  basie  Jeffersonian  conception  of  America  was  that  of  a 
nation  of  self-sufficient  farmers  who  must  bo  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  strong  government  and  the  demoralising  influences  of  large  cities. 

Thus  many  of  the  historical  values  and  expectations  of  America  seem 
"rural.”  The  English  historian  Brogan  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
ideally  America,  with  its  Protestant  rural  creed  is  a  farmer's  republic, 
"where  the  population  doubles  every  year"  and  land  values  and  markets 
increase  proportionately.  As  many  social  icntists  have  shown,  the 
more  primary  and  personal  world  of  the  country,  where  farmers  are 
typically  indivil ralistic,  independent,  conservative,  mystic,  possessed 
of  deep  convictions,  superstitious  and  fatalistic  in  their  direct  dependence 
on  fortuitous  "Nature,"  contrasts  today  to  the  point  of  tension  v 1th  the 
world  o f the  increasingly  populous  cities  where  people  live  past  one 
another  in  congestion  and  impersonality.  To  a  significant  extent,  rur-’l- 
urban  differences  are  paralleled  by  Protestant-Catholic  differences  in 
reli  ;ion  and  by  "Old-Affierican!,-immigrant  differences  in  ethnic  conroosi- 
tion  of  the  population.  Rural  people,  using  as  their  critical  standards 
the  agrarian  Protestant  v  lues  of  stability,  personel  relations,  and 
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simplicity,  tend  to  define  the  city  and  urbanization  as  "evil"  and 
"immoral,"  as  a  threat  co  basic  values  and  to  rural  interests. 

While,  as  Kingsley  Davis  has  oointed  out,  the  urban  population  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  U20  times  since  1750  at  the  same  time  the 
rural  population  was  increasing  only  15  times,  there  are  many  character¬ 
istically  rural  survivals  in  American  urban  life.  Tomars  suggests  that 
the  typical  urban  preference  for  a  single-family  house  with  a  fireplace 
if  oossihie  is  such  a  survival.  And  due  to  the  rapid  recent  growth  of 
American  cities,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  birth  rates  in  cities 
usually  fall  below  the  level  necessary  ta  maintain  the  population,  the 
"typical"  American  city-dweller  is  only  one  generation  removed  from  either 
a  farm  or  a  rural  small  town.  He  is  thus  in  many  respects  sympathetic 
to  the  farmer  and  to  rural  v  -lues  and  deeply  auspicious  of  the  typically 
"urbane"  person  whose  external  conformity,  superficial  politeness,  and 
sophisticatiosi  hide  rather  than  reveal  hie  internal  motivation  and  state 
of  mind.  Still  meaningful  to  him  is  at  least  that  part  of  the  rural 
value  scheme  which  strictly  defines  the  "manly  man"  and  the  "womanly  woman" 
and  which  abhors  as  sophisticated  and  affected  that  whole  range  of  habits 
for  which  the  cigarette  holder  is  one  symbol.  Perhaps  the  principal 
changes  in  the  rural  value  scheme  brought  about,  by  city  life  have  been 
modifications  in  the  rural  definition  of  morality  in  the  direction  of 
greater  tolerance,  ajsd  -edifications  in  the  traditional  rugged  Individualism 
in  the  direction  of  greater  concern  with  and  responsibil ity  to  certain 
collectivities  organized  orinc ioslly  around  secular  rather  than  sacred 
interests  and  goals. 
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AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 


Innumerable  books  and  articles  full  of  simple  statements  have  been 
written  about  Americans  and  their  style  of  feeling  and  thought.  There 
ia  something  deceptively  sir-ply  about  American  personality  with  its 
emphasis  on  being  outgoing,  friendly,  open  to  inspection.  But  were 
these  simple  statements  wholly  true,  Americans  vould  not  have  accomplished 
what  they  have  or  survived  what  they  have  survived.  On  the  other  nand, 
the  literature  is  also  full  of  contrasting  statements  about  Americans, 
Americans  believe  in  individual  achievement,  yet  there  ii>  a  general 
passivity  and  fatalism  when  it  cones  to  public  issues.  They  believe  in 
freedomand  yet  conformity  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  They  believe  in 
equality  of  opportunity,  yet  they  believe  that  without  breaks  or  pull 
few  get  anywhere  and  that  breaks  and  pull  certainly  are  unevenly  distributed. 
These  contrasts  are  obviously  of  different  sorts  and  of  varying  severity. 
Paradoxical  statements  as  alternative  to  simple  statements  about  the 
American  character  thus  also  have  their  shortcomings.  But  there  ie 
agreement  that  the  investigation  of  feelings  shared  by  Americans,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Americans  sustain  relationships  to  parents  or 
children,  or  equals  or  superiors,  or  of  the  way  in  which  some  specific 
characteristics  develop  early  and  change  or  persist  is  vefy  useful  and 
important  indeed.  Large-scale  efforts  in  this  field  are,  however ,  still 
few  and  tentative,  though  the  literature  is  full  of  most  suggestive 
hunches. 

On  a  general  list  of  American  characteristics  there  is  substantial 
agreement: 


1;  They  are  geared  to  success  and  to  winning. 

Winning  ie  somehow  always  possible.  Obstacles 
are  invigorating.  For  defeat  there  is  just  no 
answer  and  no  rationale, 

2.  They  are  extravagant,  generous,  wasteful,  in  some 
way 8  lazy. 

3*  They  are  gifted  in  technology,  organization,  gadgets, 
mechanical  devices. 

U.  Results  count,  but  apart  from  results  there  should  be 
fun  and  happiness.  Formal  dignity,  like  the  past,  goes 
ignored.  Attention  is  paid  primarily  to  the  future, 
to  effort  aid  mastery. 

3.  To  others  one  is  open  and  expects  the  sane  from  them. 

Such  openness  is  accompanied  by  friendliness,  but  not 
by  intimacy.  The  core  of  the  American,  with  its  fear 
that  he  mirht  not  be  adequate,  might  be  a  failure, 
might  be  unvholesomely  different  from  others,  is 
hidden.  Trouble,  that  other  side  of  the  American 
dream,  is  hidden.  As  long  as  possible  one  remains 
easy  going.  But  friendliness  has  a  right  to  change 
into  aggression  where  the  other  has  been  the  attackers: 
then  one  must  fights  be  tough  and  fair* 

6.  Americans  are  gregarious  and  alone.  Peers  are  highly 
important  in  the  sum  total  of  one’s  relationships. 

They  set  and  maintain  standards  and  give  advice,  by 
the  by.  But  Americans  are  a  "lonely  crowd,"  It  is 
their  responsibility  to  strive  on  their  own  and  to 
keep  in  line  with  their  set.  It  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
their  privilege  to  develop  individual  uniqueness,  to 
cultivate  individuality  that  might  accompany  their 
individualism. 

But  how  widespread  are  these  traits,  how  du  they  differ  from  class  to 
class  or  region  to  region,  where  do  they  come  from?  The  literature, 
at  its  best,  is  aware  of  these  vexing  problems  without  being  able  to 
render  definitive  answers  at  this  moment. 

Some  situations  and  relationships  have  been  more  deeply  probed  than 
others.  Some  agreement  exists,  for  instance,  concerning  the  questions  of 


authority,  American  culture  in  general  and  the  f Tally  In  particular 
generate  a  predisposition  toward  anti-authoritarianism,  Americans  do 
not  like  people  who  pull  their  rank.  If  one  is  barred  from  certain 
privileges  because  they  are  expensive  it  is  one  thing.  One  mi*ht  at 
some  future  time  afford  them.  In  principle  they  are  available.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  told  that  these  privileges  are  out  of  one's 
reach  because  one  is  not  an  officer  or  not  called  by  a  certain  name. 
Authority  as  the  mark  of  inequality  of  status  is  objected  to.  However, 
leadership  is  acceptable;  " bosses"  too  flourish  -  in  various  csmtexte. 
The  anti-authoritarianism  of  the  American,  in  other  words,  goes  together 
with  a  willingness  to  lead  or  to  be  led,  some  capacity  for  baring  oneself 
■authoritarian"  and  a  need,  often  denied,  of  being  dependent  on  the 
decision  and  imagination  of  others.  It  Bakes  sense,  accordingly,  for 
Americans  to  be  anti-militarist  without  being  anti-military;  besides, 
they  like  to  play  with  tin  soldiers. 

Aggression  is  another  frequent  to?ic  of  discussion.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  a  vagueness  and  confusion  of  standards  concerning 
what  is  appropriate  aggression  at  home,  on  the  street,  in  business; 
Classes  differ.  The  lower  class  tends  to  be  more  physical  In  its 
aggression;  the  middle  class  is  more  verbal.  The  sissy  and  the  bully 
are  despised  alike.  For  a  boy  it  is  important  to  be  a  good  fighter 
and  to  prove  his  manliness,  as  an  adult  he  attacks  provided  he  can 
justify  it  as  defense. 

Another  facet  of  the  American  character  is  its  attempt  at  simplifi¬ 
cation,  It  seeks  simple  arswers.  It  measures  varied  matter  on  uniform 


scales*  It  accompanies  Its  optimism  by  a  faith  in  simple  formulae* 

Inerl table  issues  are  somehow  denied;  death  tends  to  he  hidden  by 
the  norticiaas;  conplicated  eaotioas  are  suppressed;  prohlens  are 
"solved"  hr  starting  afreeh*  let  there  is  a  tentativeness  **bout  these 
simole  answers*  Americans  shift  almost  easily  fron  general  principles 
to  temorary  slogans,  fron  "the  iro the r hood  of  nan*  to  “let's  get  the 
hell  out  of  here1.  This  tantativensss  is  sometimes  also  referred  to  as 
suoerficiality,  Americans  avoid  Intense  involvements*  They  move  through 
particular  situations  and  analyse  their  behavior  in  tents  of  external 
events  or  the  particular  acts  of  others*  It  is  to  others  that  they 
are  primarily  oriented,  for  they  do  not  wish  to  he  alone  and  they 
always  try  to  evade  their  loneliness.  Tet  their  privacy  remains  de¬ 
fended.  Social  intercourse,  therefore,  involves  much  of  one's  time 
hut  little  of  oneself,  despite  the  fact  that  social  relationships  are 
kept  as  informal  as  possible.  Such  informality  -nd  superficiality 
keeps  personal  tenslone  at  a  minimum,  Americans  thus  function  well 
in  groups*  By  exposing  themselves  to  groups  they  also  open  themselves 
to  Inspection  and  to  becoming  similar.  There  are  limits  to  all  this 
tmd  there  are  other  sources  of  tension,  notably  the  pressures  of 
time  and  work*  These  leave  especially  men  little  time  for  personal 
and  family  matters*  Consequently  the  male  needs  for  bsing.  dependent 
and  locked  after  which  inevitably  accompany  his  other  desires  to 
success  and  domination  often  go  unfulfilled,  and  become,  moreover, 
accentuated  in  the  hard  world  in  which  he  spends  most-  of  his  time* 
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For  so bo  the  services  might  well  he  an  escape  from  such  a  world. 

In  civilian  life,  the  many  voluntary  associations  -  by-products  of  a 
stratified  society  *  provide  a  balance;  meanwhile  the  home  is  in  some 
cases  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  "atomism. K  The  "moo"  fills  in  for 
the  otherwise  occupied  father*  At  her  worst  she  a  moral  authority 
who  blames  her  children,  not  herself;  she  teaches  self  control  without 
exhibiting  it;  she  suppresses  her  children's  sensual  needs  and  tries  to 
maintain  her  own*  often  inappropriately  so;  she  expects  her  children  to 
be  hard  on  themselves,  while  she  herself  has  tendencies  toward 
hypochondria;  she  stands  for  tradition  and  is  afraid  of  her  own 
old  age,* 

For  these  and  other  reasons  some  writers  believe  that  in  America  tne 

girl  has  in  general  an  easier  time  of  growing  up  than  has  the  boy. 

Unlike  the  former,  the  latter  must  soon  learn  to  make  a  distinction 

between  the  mother  as  teaching  him  his  values  and  the  father  as  teaching  him 

how  to  act  as  a  man.  In  technical  parlance  he  must  identify  with  the 
father's  "role."  The  girl  may  identify  both  with  the  mother's  values 
and  ’dth  her  role.  Since  the  fathers  of  so  many  boys  cannot  actually 
be  seen  at  work  and  since  the  distinction  between  men  and  women  is 
becoming  less  clear  as  mothers  share  with  fathers  in  the  disciplining 
of  children  and  fathers  share  with  mothers  in  housework,  the  boy's  task 
of  identification,  of  knowing  through  his  feelings  exactly  what  is 
masculine  and  feminine,  is  a  difficult  one.  The  g:.rl,  by  contrast  fases 

her  task  in  learning  to  treat  a  man.  Her  fears  are  concerned  with 

*  This  description  is  taken  from  3rikson,  Childhood  and  Society 
Chapter  8:  Notes  on  the  American  Identity. 
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being  let  down  or  exploited.  Tba  boy*  fears  are  concerned  with  being 

adequate  as  m~n,  breadwinner  and  lever;  they  are  also  concerned  with 

being  rejected  by  women*  This  it  especially  so  within  the  Biddle 

clacses.  In  living  up  to  adult  expectations,  men  and  women  thus  are  required 

to  balance  and  unite  diverse  demands*  Women  are  expected  to  be  attractive 

(if  not  glamorous),  good  wives,  good  mothers,  good  housekeepers*  Men 

are  to  be  successful,  good  husbands,  good  fathers  and  above  all  masculine* 

Some  observers  in  fact  sense  in  America  a  "conroulsive  masculinity. * 

This  strict  division  between  masculine  and  feminine  standards  is 

accompanied  by  a  division  between  youth  and  age.  The  accent  is  on 

youth,  irresponsibility  and  romance.  These  are  the  best  years  of  life. 

Adults  must  be  responsible;  but  they  may  b^ve  temporary  relapses  into 

youth,  especially  at  various  reunions  away  from  home,  supported 

by  alcohol*  Women,  moreover,  ought  to  stay  young.  Yet  there  is  a 

pressure  to  settle  down,  to  found  a  family  and  a  hone.  It  is  often 

a  transportable  home.  To  settle  down  is  not  to  stay  put.  The  American 

character  harbours  a  restlessness  and  a  capacity  for  several  kinds  of 

mobility:  social  and  geographic  and  occupational.  He  drives  himself  and 

his  car;  he  la  more  often  at  paace  when  he  can  keen  going  than  when  he 

has  to  stay  in  one  place.  In  nrerica  it  is  still  "too  early  to  relax"; 

the  young  are  kept  on  their  toes;  tha  old  are  often  not  respocted; 

«• 

their  achievements  ere  to  be  exceeded.  Yet,  though  age  is  not  respected 
for  its  own  sake,  young  men  with  much  power  are  suspect;  "experience" 
is  a  valued  asset  which,  unlike  education,  ensures  that  one  has  enough 
"common  sense." 
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?or  any  one  person  all  this  starts  at  home*  The  family  is 
"a  training  ground  in  the  tolerance  of  different  interests,  not  of 
different  beings."  The  family  is  geared  to  the  outer  world  with  its 
different  classes,  its  emphasis  on  occupation  and  money  as  a  symbol. 

In  the  family  one  accrues  "claims  for  future  privilege,  Justifiable  t 
on  the  basis  of  past  concessions."  In  the  pear  group  one  can  compare 
one’s  family  with  the  families  of  others;  and  from  then  on  the  repre¬ 
sentative  American  remains  aware  of  others'  evaluation  of  him,  strives 
on  his  own  and  joins  with  others  who  do  likewise  in  voluntary  organiz¬ 
ations,  balances  job  with  family,  hopes  his  children  will  avoid  his  mistakes 
and  tries  to  maintain  an  area  of  freedom  for  his  own  decisions  in  a 
world  that  anonymously  guides  him  along. 

AMERICA!!  CULTURE  AND  THE  ARilED  SERVICES. 

The  previous  sections  on  American  values,  class,  regions  and 
national  character  provide  in  brief  an  outline  of  the  kind  of  society 
within  which  the  Armed  Services  operate.  In  a  sense  the  Anted 
Services  constitute  a  separate  world.  Yet  their  members  come  from 
America  and  the  morale  of  fighting  men  is  affected  by  civilian  morale 
and  vice  versa. 

The  representative  American  gears  his  life  to  oeing  a  success  by 
virtue  of  his  own  efforts,  to  being  hapoy,  having  fun,  and  accumu¬ 
lating  material  possessions  as  symbols  of  his  success.  He  is  interested 
in  activity,  not  in  speculation;  in  practical  effort,  not  contemplation. 


He  gets  his  sense  of  power  from  his  achievements  and  his  possessions, 
not  from  being  allied  with  a  great  cause  or  a  strong  collectivity* 

However,  in  the  course  of  his  individual  efforts  he  accumulates 
enough  lonliness  to  be  in  need  of  the  support  of  smallish  groups* 

These,  again,  do  not  stand  for  causes,  but  for  common  interests  and 
common  activities.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  typical  American  does 
not  wish  to  fight  and  does  not  wish  to  be  part  of  a  military  system  in 
which  he  must  obey  orders  and  gear  his  habits  to  those  of  others* 

Once  war  is  given,  though,  ha  will  fight  and  do  &  good  job.  This  he 
accompanies  with  gripes  towards  the  Armed  Services,  resentment  toward 
those  who  do  not  share  his  hardships  and  toward  those  who  can  continue 
the  primary  civilian  effort  of  getting  ahead  while  he  is  not  directly 
adding  to  his  own  successes.  The  great  American  emphasis  on  hapoiness 
is  bound  to  produce  a  generalized  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  a 
readiness  to  compare  oneself  unfavorably  with  others  who  are  "better  off" 
and  "getting  a  better  deal."  In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  military 
situation  runs  counter  to  the  things  Americans  expect  to  get  out  of  life. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  capitalize  on  some  of  the  needs  civilian  life 
accumulates  without  always  fulfilling  them:  the  need  to  be  a  man  and  to 
h  ive  friends  on  whom  one  can  rely. 

Inevitably  the  army  imposes  other  strains,  given  on  the  one  hand 

> 

the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  American  character  and  on  the 
other  the  mission  of  the  military  unit.  For  instance,  the  American 
charapter  relishes  action;  "doing  something  about  a  situation"  -especially 
if  it  is  a  critical  one.  In  the  Armed  Services,  however,  there  is  bound 
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to  be  the  familiar  "hurry  up  and  wait,"  -  a  conrolaint  frequently  heard 
by  chaplains  as  very  frustrating  to  American  men.  The  Chaplain,  by  the 
way,  can  legitimately  act  as  a  sympathetic  listener,  perhaps  even  a  ge= 
between,  who  can  promise  remedial  action  without  the  threat  of  uunlshment. 
Furthermore,  one  can  voice  criticism  to  the  Chaplain  which  cannot  be 
voiced  directly  to  the  authorities  involved.  This  is  important  in  view 
of  the  previously  stated  American  value  that  no  one  ought  to  be  immune 
to  legitimate  criticism.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  military  organization 
cannot  fully  allow  for  this  value:  thus  the  chaplain's  role  as  an  outlet 
for  tensions  and  gripes  -  apart  from  his  spiritual  functions  -  seems  a 
very  much  needed  one. 

In  America,  military  society  and  civilian  society  poses  an 
especially  vivid  contrast,  compared  with  more  tradition-bound  societies 
(such  as  Germany  and  England).  The  question  of  officer- enlisted  men 
relationships  is  bound  to  be  a  significant  one  under  these  circumstances.. 
The  presence  of  visible  differences  in  privilege  and  authority  easily 
becomes  a  provocation  to  people  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  equal 
with  others,  or  at  any  rate  as  potentially  equal,  once  enough  money, 
experience  or  luck  is  availciuxe, 

Hov'ever,  Americans  will  fight.  They  will  accept  war  as  a 
temporary  necessity.  They  will  accept  disci >line  as  a  means  to  an 
acceptable  end.  They  will  go  through  deprivation  in  order  to  return 
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AMERICA:!  CULTURE  AND  MILITARY  PROBLEMS 


Available  research  and  resource* 

Without  a  doubt  the  four  volume  work,  The  American  Soldier 
(by  S.  A.  Stouffer  and  other*)  is  the  single  oost  useful  and  compact 
source  hook  in  thi*  area*  It  would  by  far  exceed  the  limit*  of  this 
report  to  give  an  at  all  adequate  survey  of  the  problems  discussed  or 
raised  by  this  extensive  work*  In  fact,  a  special  work  Continuities  in 
Social  Research,  acting  as  a  commentary  on  tho  American  Soldier,  edited 
by  R.  X.  tierton  and  written  by  several  social  scientists,  is  about  to  be 
published.  Also  important  is  Volume  LI,  Number  5»  March  194^  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  completely  devoted  to  various  phases  of 
"human  behavior  in  military  society*"  Various  social  scientists  have 
subjected  their  own  military  experience  to  systematic  scrutiny,  Good 
examples  of  this  are  George  Homans:  "The  Small  Warship,"  (American 
Sociological  Review.  Vol,  XI,  294-300,  194^)  and  David  M.  Schneider: 
■The  Culture  of  the  Army  Clerk"  and  "Some  Observations  on  Army  Basic 
Training,"  both  published  by  the  Institute  for  Intercultural  Studies, 

New  fork  and  "The  Social  Dynamics  of  Physical  Disability  in  Army  Basic 
Training  (Psychiatry*  10,3*  August  1947)* 

Some  important  general  trends  emerge  fromthese  various  studies: 

1*  The  American  armed  forces  constitute  a  separate  social  world 
within  the  ltirger  American  Society  on  which,  however,  it  is  dependent  in 
many  ways.  The  Army’s  social  world  is  characterised  by  a  changing 
balance  of  several  traditions: 
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&»  The  modern  American  democratic  tradition 

b.  The  mediaeval  feudal  tradition 

c.  The  recent  effort  of  applying  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  management  of  men  (rather  than  merely  the 
management  of  machines) 

In  addition,  the  formal  organisation  of  military  life  is  always  ac- 
compahied  by  informal  organisation  and  arrangements;  without  these  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  military  forces  would  be  impossible.* 

2,  In  some  respects  the  American  army  is  in  a  state  of  transition* 

In  the  "old  army"  differences  between  military  life  and  civilian  life 
were  especially  marked;  in  the  "new  army"  various  devices  (screening, 
education,  application  of  "psychological  principles")  are  employed  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  the  more  disabling  aspects  of  the  array's  authoriz¬ 
ation  organisation,  its  highly  stratified  social  system  and  its  emphasis 
on  traditional  waye  of  doing  things.  Consequently  many  phases  of  army 
procedure  present  themselves  as  "problems"  to  be  considered  by  a  range 
of  experts.  Such  "problems"  include:  design  of  screening  devices; 
methods  for  maintaining  morale  and  diagncsiag  signs  and  causes  of  its 
decline;  appropriateness  of  various  kinds  of  indoctrination;  con¬ 
stitution  of  units  relative  to  geographic,  racial  and  other  factors; 
relative  emphasis  on  technical  vs.  general  physical  fitness  training;  etc* 
The  Army,  like  American  industry  and  business,  is  becoming  a  large  scale 
organization  involved  in  innumerable  technological  and  human  problems. 

The  problem  of  balancing  "efficiency"  and  economy  with  acceding  to  demands 
coming  from  a  democratic  tradition  emphasizing  technical  competence, 
individual  initiative,  reassuring  sociableness,  freedom  from  interference 

and  chance  for  betterment,  is  not  an  easy  one.** 

*  See  sepcially  A.J.S.,  LI,  5:  36l-375.  March  19U6 
**  See  especially:  The  American  Soldier,  Vol.  I,  ch.  2 
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3*  The  one  most  crucial  difference  between  American  military  and 
civilian  life  i  j  the  Army  emphasis  on  authority,  hierarchy  and 
differential  privilege  based  on  rank,  not  wealth  or  immediate  achieve¬ 
ment,  This  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  "griping,"  especially  where 
men  undergo  the  experience  of  "subordination"  for  the  sake  of  fighting 
for  '‘democratic"  principles.  It  remains  to  be  explored  in  detail  to  what 
extent  the  rank  system  of  the  Artsy  is  dictated  by  the  purposes  of  the  Arty: 
to  fight  effectively.  Some  branches  of  the  services  lend  them*  res 
to  more  equal  arrangements  between  officers  and  men  than  do  others. 

The  extent  to  which  General  Carlson's  "experiment"  could  be  applied  on 
a  wider  scale  is  not  yet  known,* 

4,  Actual  morale  and  motivation  for  combat  are  the  products  of  a  balance 
of  opposite  forces.  The  positive  factors  include:  a  desire  to  be  a  man 
and  to  use  the  soldier  role  as  a  demonstration  of  one’s  manhood  which  is 

of  relevance  to  later  civilian  life;  a  desire  not  to  let  one's  buddies  down; 
a  desire  for  survival  and  return.  Negative  factors  have  to  do  with  the 
relative  deprivation  one  experiences  within  the  army,  given  one’s  previous 
educational  level  and  general  expectations,  American  civilians  bring  to 
their  military  tasks  desires  concerning:  status  in  the  txmy  -  formal  and 
informal;  experience  which  would  be  useful  in  civilian  life;  survival  and 
avoidance  of  injury;  minimum  loss  of  accustomed  civilian  comforts.** 

5.  The  olace  of  commitments  to  the  American  creed  in  the  <otives  of 

fighting  men  is  difficult  to  assess.  Under  conditions  of  stress,  certainly, 

there  exists  a  "tabu"  on  discussing  what  seem  at  such  times  sentimental 

*  See  especially.  The  American  Soldier.  Vol.  I:  65-75 
**  The  American  Soldier.  Vol.  I:  Ch,  7 


Is susa  (love  of  country),  etc,  ;  concentration  is  instead  on  survival. 


on"gettlng  the  hell  out  of  here,*9  The  rest  is  "bullshit,"  to  put  it 
briefly  and  accurately.  One  should  not  confuse  an  unwillingness  to 
discuss  convictions  with  a  belief  that .therefore  convictions,  ideologies, 
knowledge  concerning  war  alas,  etc,,  are  unimportant  aspects  of  morale. 

It  seeas  as  though  these  li^  behind  other  factors  and  that  as  such  they 
play  an  iaportant,  but  indirect  role, 

6,  The  more  immediately  important  factors  in  combat  willingness  are 

of  masculinity  and  loyalty  to  peers  (buddies)  or  tangible  groups 
of  which  one  is  a  part.  Masculinity  as  an  ideal  coj  ains:  "courage, 
endurance  and  toughness,  lack  of  squeamishness  when  confronted  with 
shocking  or  distasteful  stimuli,  avoidance  of  display  of  weakness  in 
general,  reticence  about  emotional  or  idealistic  matters,  and  sexual 
competency,"*  The  group  "in  its  informal  character,  with  its  close 
Interpersonal  ties,  served  two  principal  functions  in  combat  motivation: 
it  set  and  enforced  group  standards  of  behavior  and  it  supported  and 
sustained  the  individual  in  stresses  he  would  other.dse  not  have  been 
able  to  withstand,** 

7,  Once  a  war  has  been  started  and  has  been  morally  justified  as  a 
necessary  defense  of  violated  principles,  the  Aarican  soldier  tends  to 
accept  it  as  "given,"  but  as  temporary,  as  something  to  be  gotten 

over  it,  not  something  to  be  glorified  in  its  own  right.  The  principles 

that  have  been  violated  and  that  are  to  be  defended  are  felt,  rather 

than  discussed.  But  they  are  felt.  The  urgent  goal  is  to  get  home  again 

*  Tha  American  Soldier.  Vol,  II:  esp,  pp,  131”1^7 
**  The  American  Soldier.  Vol,  II,  p.  130 
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either  to  resume  where  one  left  off  or  to  start  again  where  previously 
one  had  not  succerded.  Some  of  the  army  experiences  are,  however,  then 
used  as  standards  for  civilian  life.  Sometimes  mobility  within  the 
army  is  faster  than  it  is  in  civilian  life,  and  there  are  certain 
securities  (prescribed  duties,  three  square  meals  a  day,  regular  pay, 
etc*)  which  the  civilian  population  does  not  enjoy  as  uniformly  as  do 
fill  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 

8,  The  future  problems  of  ?Sw  Services  will  in  cart 

resemble  there  of  the  past;  in  part  they  will  be  new.  Past  research, 
such  as  that 'embodied  in  the  American  Soldier,  should  therefore  be  taken 
into  account: 

"If  our  nation  should  be  forced  to  defend  itself  In  global 
conflict,  some  of  the  findings  may  help  prevent  in  another 
war  mistakes  which  were  made  (in  the  last  one)"* 

For  many  of  the  current  problems  no  direct  knowledge  is  immediately 
available-  Tet  the  collected  data  of  various  public  opinion  research 
agencies  and  other  research  enterprises  are  of  potential  use  to  the 
army  And  might  well  be  tapped.  For  other  problems  the  army  itself  pro¬ 
vided  a  useful  context  for  research  and  experimentation.  The  past  work 
of  the  Research  Branch  clearly  demonstrates  this. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SERVICES 

MgUj&Uga.  f°T 

1.  Given  American  culture,  a  military  organization  based  mainly  on 
enliotment  of  volunteers  is  likely  «o  attract  predominantly  people  from 

economically  depressed  areas  and  from  the  lower  class.  This  applies 
*  The  American  Soldier.  Vol.  I,  p,  53 
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primarily  to  unlisted  sen.  Evidence  about  regional  and  class  differences 
suggests  that  officers  will  cose  primarily  from  middle  and  upper  class 
groups,  especially  those  of  the  South*  In  the  regular  army,  where 
the  majority  of  the  enlisted  men  are  concerned  with  individual  security 
rather  than  with  competitive  achievement,  problems  of  "relative 
deprivation"  concerning  varioue  expectations  for  status,  training  or 
advancement  are  lees  likely  to  arise  than  in  an  army  composed  of  draftees. 
In  both  cases,  though  standards  of  "masculinity"  and  of  "loyalty  to 
outfits  and  peers,"  will  be  important  aspects  of  fighting  morale. 

2.  The  American  soldier  will  fight  well,  when 

(1)  Bis  competence  -  concerning  training  and  equipment  - 
is  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy  and  can  be  relied 
upon  under  conditions  of  stress. 

Therefore:  the  training  programs  should  at  all  points  be  seen  as  leading 
to  an  effective  mastery  of  the  eventual  reality  of  fighting.  It  should, 
that  is,  be  seen  as  a  continuous  process  leading  from  self-respecting 
civilian  to  good  soldier.  The  question  is  not,  for  instance!  calisthenics 
vs.  no  calisthenics;  but:  what  can  the  soldier  see  as  leading  to  improved 
chances  for  his  survival,  factors  among  this  would  be  physical  fitness 
and  technical  competence  and  group  support  to  help  him  maintain  standards 
and  master  fear.  Besides,  technical  competence  as  a  matter  of  individual 
skills  allows  the  soldier  to  be  self-reliant,  to  assume  -  if  necessary  - 
responsibility  and  to  avoid  being  too  exposed  to  an  authority  which  he  in 
part  rejects  and  which  he  might  well  lose  in  battle. 

(2)  He  is  firmly  tied  to  a  continuous  group,  which  sets 
and  enforces  standards  of  com  >etence  and  expected 
behavior  and  supports  him,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis. 


Therefore:  the  group  rather  than  any  individual  soldier  should  he 
treated  as  the  unit  of  military  organization.  This  is  especially 
important  for  replacement  policies  as  veil  as  for  training  policies. 

It  is  inadequate,  for  instance,  to  think  of  a  platoon  as  of 
40  exchangeable  units,  which  sure  replaceable  merely  according  to  some 
norm  of  "efficiency,"  Men  are  not  simply  MOS  numbers  that  can  be 
fitted  anywhere  and  replace  any  body.  Besides,  the  group  ties  that 
they  do  enjoy  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  Impersonality  of  army 
life.  This  impersonality  further  enhances  the  need  for  personal  acceptance, 
especially  since  family  ties  that  previously  fulfilled  this  need  are 
absent  within  the  army  context.  Thus  the  importance  of  the  peer  group 
is  established  once  more.  But  peer  groups,  to  function  properly,  must 
be  continuous  as  far  as  possible.  Their  capacity  to  absorb  a  steady  Influx 
of  strangers  is  limited.  Besides,  such  strangers  will  probably  have  to 
survive  a  period  of  initiation  during  which  they  are  given  less  pleasant 
duties. 

(3)  His  deprivations  are  not  out  of  line  with  the  needs  of 
the  military  situation  as  he  sees  them,  do  not  exceed 
hi  own  tolerance  for  frustration  and  are  similar  to 
the  deprivations  suffered  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore:  the  visibility  of  differences  should  be  minimized. 

(4)  He  is  committed  to  a  shared  ideology  which  he  can  take 
for  granted,  about  which  he  can  l'eel  rather  than  talk 
and  about  which  he  thinks  in  terms  of  concrete  rights 
(i.e.  to  a  job),  privileges,  pleasures  and  duties  - 
most  of  which  are  set  in  the  future.  The  Army  life  is 
thus  a  temporary  matter  separating  him  from  these. 


Therefore:  the  tempo rarvness  of  Army  life  will  mean  that  the  American 
soldier  can  stand  some  deviations  from  his  accustomed  civilian  life, 


provided  he  can  be  confident  about  a  future  in  which  these  deprivations 
(though  not  necessarily  others)  will  no  longer  be  encountered* 

Ideological  indoctrination  which  it  is  direct  in  the  past  seemed  to 
have  had  little  visible  bearing  on  combat  morale  and  was  often  written 
off  as  irrelevant  or  embarrassing*  Individual  convictions  -  felt, 
rather  than  verbalised,  -  nevertheless  played  their  important  role*  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  acquainting  American  troops  with  ideological 
issues  ought  to  take  an  indirect  form*  Films  devoted  to  teaching 
technical,  competence  which  is  important  for  individual  survival  might, 
for  instance,  accommodate  reference  to  ideological  matters  as  well* 

Besides,  the  more  the  actual  organisation  of  army  life  can  tacitly 
incorporate  the  principles  of  democracy  and  can  involve  "equality  of 
hardship  between  officers  and  men,  full  understanding  of  common  objectives, 
pride  in  group  achievement,  group  discipline  and  sacrifices  together 
with  training  for  individual  self-sufficiency  in  a  pinch,"  the  more 
acceptance  of  the  American  ideology  is  facilitated.  Ideology  taught 
by  example  rather  than  precept  is  most  likely  to  have  positive  effects 
on  combat  motivation* 

Composition  of  units: 

1*  Regional. 

There  may  be  some  advantages  to  organizing  local  units:  it  makes  for 
homogeneity,  it  allows  the  tapping  of  local  loyalties.  It  also  generates 
competitiveness  which  might  spur  effort  as  well  as  degenerate  into 
aggressiveness  and  brawls.  However,  casualties  might  deprive  any  one 
given  area  disproportionately;  this  has  serious  consequences  for  home 
front  morale.  Besides,  an  army  increasingly  concerned  with  technical 
competence  must  select  its  men  on  the  basi«*  of  aptitude  and  past  training 
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rather  than  place  of  origin* 

2*  Racial  and  ethnic 

While  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  technical  efficiency 
of  troops  there  may  be  some  advantages  derived  from  segregated  ethnic 
and  racially  composed  units,  the  commitment  of  America  to  its 
historical  creed  of  equality  teems  to  make  such  a  policy  Inadvisable* 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  important  for  the  organisation  (ft  the  services 
to  incorporate  the  principles  of  the  creed,  units  organised  on  the  basis 
of  ethnic  or  racial  origin  will  be  inefficient.  It  has  been  argued  that 
racially  mixed  units  will  be  unacceptab? to  Southern  white  people* 

No  doubt  there  will  have  to  be  soma  sacrifice  in  the  efficient  utilisation 
of  Southern  white  personnel;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
from  World  War  II  that  the  disruptive  consequences  of  racial  mixture 
are  not  seiious,  Studies  reported  in  £&£  American  Soldier  indicate 
that,  once  racial  mixture  in  the  units  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
dost  in  morale  and  motivation  is  minimal*  Some  recent  data  from  Korea 
on  mixed  Air  Force  units  indicate  real  gains* 
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A7&UABIUTY  OF  DATA  ON  THE  PKEVAISNCE  AND  INCIDENCE 

OF  MENTAL  DISORDER 
-Morton  Kramer- 

Suimary 

The  Limitations  of  the  data  available  on  the  prevalence  of  mental  disease 
in  the  United  States  are  such  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  individuals  with  such  illness  in  the  general  population*  Instead,  a 
critical  review  is  made  of  the  existing  data  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of 
any  estimates  that  might  be  made  on  these  bases. 

Such  information  as  is  currently  available  is  derived  from  the  annual 
census  of  patients  in  mental  institutions,  other  studies  on  the  hospitalized 
mentally  ill,  a  prevalence  survey  in  Baltimore,  a  similar  survey  in  Tennessee 
and  Selective  Service  and  Armed  Forces  data* 

Hospital  Data.  Data  on  the  hospitalized  population  deal  with  only  one 
segment  of  the  mentally  ill  population,  those  sufficiently  ill  to  warrant  their 
being  hospitalized.  Even  this  number  is  affected  by  the  uneven  distribution 
and  availability  of  diagnostic  and  hospital  facilities  throughout  the  country. 

As  of  the  end  of  1948,  554,000  patients  were  resident  in  all  types  of  long 
term  hospitaxs  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  a  rate  of  3.8  per  '.,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Of  all  the  States,  New  York  had  the  highest  resident  patient  rate 
(5.8  per  1,000).  There  is  evidence  that  if  every  State  had  as  adequate  capacity 
as  New  York,  the  same  high  rates  of  hospitalization  would  be  achieved  throughout 
the  nation.  For  example,  if  the  age  and  sex  specific  resident  patient  rates 
for  New  Yr>rk  had  been  applied  to  the  whole  country  at  the  end  of  1947,  the 
number  of  hospitalized  persons  would  have  been  774,000,  as  compared  to  the 
541,000  actual  residents.  It  is  believed  that  the  former  figure  is  a  reasonable 


(Summary,  continued)  II 

estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  persons  in  the  country  nith  sufficiently 
serious  mental  disorder  to  need  long  term  hospitalization. 

Community  Surveys*  Two  extensive  community  surveys  have  been  carried  out 
on  very  different  population  groups,  the  Baltimore  survey  in  an  urban  area  of 
55,000  persons  and  the  Williamson  County  (Tennessee)  survey  in  a  rural  area  of 
25,000  persons.  Case-finding  techniques,  classification  of  cases  and  analysis 
of  data  were  sufficiently  different  to  make  the  results  basically  incomparable. 
For  example,  the  rate  determined  for  the  Baltimore  survey  of  60,9  per  1,000 
population  relates  to  the  number  of  cases  active  during  the  survey  year  1936 
and  is  thus  a  one-year  prevalance  rate.  The  rate  determined  for  the  Tennessee 
survey  of  69.1  per  1,000  population  relates  to  the  number  of  cases  (active  plus 
inactive)  per  1,000  population  in  the  survey  area  as  of  September  1,  1936,  and 
is  a  one-day  prevalence  rate. 

Selective  Service  Data,  Dur:  ng  World  war  n,  more  Selective  Service 
registrants  were  rejected  for  mental  and  personality  disorders  than  for  any 
other  defect.  As  of  August  1,  1945,  an  estimated  856,000,  or  17,8  percent  of 
the  4,828,000  rejectees  aged  18  to  37,  had  been  rejected  because  of  such 
disorders.  In  addition,  studies  based  on  a  sample  of  first  examinations  during 
November  1940  to  December  1943  revealed  that  the  prevalence  rate  for  mental 
disease  was  55,8  per  1,000  men  aged  18  -  44  years.  The  limitations  of  Selective 
Service  data,  however,  are  such  that  it  is  hazardous  to  apply  rates  for  the 
prevalence  to  mental  illness  in  males  examined  by  Selective  Service  to  the 
comparable  age  group  of  males  in  the  general  population. 

Before  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  statistical  data  on  which  to  base  useful 


(Summary,  continued)  III 

estimates  of  the  extent  of  mental  illness  in  the  general  population,  some 
basic  methodological  problems  must  be  solved.  Among  these  are  the  development 
of  standardized  diagnostic  methods  for  detecting  clearly  definable  and  compar¬ 
able  types  of  mental  illness  in  representative  segments  of  the  population,  the 
development  of  mass  screening  tec’miques  and  other  case-finding  methods,  and  the 
development,  of  case  reporting  methods* 

Several  research  projects  are  currently  under  nay  which  are  designed  to 
answer  seme  of  these  basic  questions  relative  to  prevalence  of  mental  disorders 
and  to  methodology  for  research  in  this  field*  Most  interesting  among  these  are* 
Nova  Scotia  Project.  This  study  is  being  carried  out  in  a  county  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Leighton,  Professor  of  Industrial  Sociology,  Cornell 
University.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  relationships  between  sociologically 
and  anthropologically  definable  types  of  stress  and  the  occurrence  of  mental 
disease.  The  project  has  three  major  parts:  mapping  the  distribution  of  stresses 
in  the  study  areaj  development  of  case-finding  techniques  for  all  types  of  mental 
disorder,  and  development  of  a  screening  test  applicable  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  case-finding. 

New  Haven  Study.  This  project  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Redlich, 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Yale  University  School  of  Ifedicine,  and  Dr.  A,  B* 
Hollingshead,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Yale  University.  Its  purpose 
is  to  determine  the  relationship  betvreen  social  structure  and  the  prevalence  of 
psychiatric  disorders.  One  part  of  this  study  is  a  census  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  people  receiving  psychiatric  treatment  (that  is,  under 
hospi-tal  care,  clinic  care  or  receiving  treatment  from  private  psychi  itrists) 


(  (Summary,  continued)  IV 

as  of  a  given  date*  Related  to  this  is  an  intensive  study  to  determine  the 
social  structure  of  the  community  and  to  place  within  this  structure  those 
.  persons  with  psychiatric  disorders. 

Syracuse  Project.  This  project  has  bnen  initiated  by  the  New  York  State 
Mental  Hygiene  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest  ?4*  Qruenberg. 
Methodology  will  be  developed  to  determine  the  distribution  of,  and  the 
relationship  between,  the  hospitalized  and  unhospitalized  psychoses  of  the 
senium  in  the  population  of  Syracuse* 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  research  workers  in  these  and  other  related 
projects  have  net  to  exchange  ideas  so  as  to  prevent  repetition  of  errors  and 
to  develop  standard  diagnostic  and  counting  procedures*  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
next  f 3W  years  the  results  of  these  projects  will  provide  us  with  methodology 
^  that  will  enable  us  to  obtain  the  statistical  data  needed  to  make  estimates  of 
prevalence  of  various  types  of  mental  disorder  in  the  general  population. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  BATA  ON  THE  FIEVAIENCE  AND  HJCHEUCE 
OF  MENTAL  DISOfflEU  # 


Determination  of  the  number  of  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  a  population 
as  of  a  given  date  requires  statistical  data  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  are 
not  available  at  this  time.  To  determine  the  prevalence  of  a  given  disease, 
Information  is  needed  on  the  number  of  oases  of  the  disease  that  exist  in  a 
specified  population  group  at  a  given  time*  This  assumes  that  there  are  methods 
available  for  diagnosing  the  particular  disease  entity  ard  for  obtaining  a 
count  of  thepersons  with  this  entity  at  a  given  point  in  space  and  time* 
Practical  methodology  for  achieving  these  e.ids  has  as  yet  not  been  developed 
for  mental  disorders*  Felix  and  Bowers  1/  have  reviewed  the  current  status  of 
case-finding  for  the  mental  disorders*  Their  statement  is  an  excellent  one  and 
it  is  quoted  here  in  detail: 

•Case-finding  in  mental  hygiene  has  remained  a  poorly  exploited  research 
field*  Most  studies  of  prevalence  or  incidence  have  been  confined  to  hospital¬ 
ized  psychotios,  usually  patients  of  public  hospitals,  although  there  have  been 
attempts  to  go  beyond  this,  notably,  nationally  conducted  censuses,  the  draft 
and  aimed  forces  data  from  the  two  world  wars,  and  occasional  studies  of  popu¬ 
lation  samples* 

•With  reference  to  the  censuses,  Lemkau,  Tietze,  and  Cooper  in  a  recent 
report  state  the  general  conclusion  that  'such  attempts  have  been  generally 
unsuccessful  because  of  widespread  failure  on  the  part  of  informants  and 
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enumerators  to  recognise  or  report  any  but  the  most  obvious  cases'  2/ .  With 
reference  to  studies  of  sample  populations,  they  report  that  'poor  selection 
of  sample  populations  and  insufficient  numbers  of  cases  as  well  as  differences 
in  Investigation  methods,  differences  in  fundamental  concepts,  and  differences 
in  diagnosis  and  classification  tend  to  make  the  available  studies  of  prevalence 
and  incidence  of  mental  disorder  basically  incomparable'  3/* 

■World  War  II  draft  and  armed  forces*  medical  data  will,  when  available, 
provide  psychiatric  information  on  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than 
has  ever  before  been  provided.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
millions  of  medical  records  constitute  a  special  population  group  in  men  who 
were  determined  by  law  and  Selective  Service  regulations  to  be  non- deferrable 
and  hence  available  for  military  service.  Moreover,  the  number  of  30cdo~ 
environmental  factors  available  on  these  tabulations  will  be  few  indeed. 

"Finally,  the  large  number  of  prevalence  and  incidence  studies  of  hospital¬ 
ized  psychotics  are  inadeqiate  for  our  purposes  on  many  counts.  First  of  all, 
they  deal  with  only  one  part  of  our  problem,  the  seriously  ill.  Secondly,  they 
deal  only  with  that  portion  cf  the  seriously  ill  which  becomes  hospitalized. 
Third,  they  can  deal  cnly  with  those  socio-environraental  factors  which  are 
included  on  hospital  records.  The  studies  are  in  no  sense  carefully  designed 
experiments  to  explore  relationships  or  test  hypotheses  by  means  of  origLml 
data.  The  researchers  have  no  control  over  the  case-finding  process,  over  the 
record  keeping,  or  even  the  diagnosis.  Rather,  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
public's  uneven  willingness  to  give  up  its  mentally  ill  members  and  to  support 
them  in  institutions,  the  hospitals'  unstandardized  record-keeping  activities. 
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and  the  hospital  staffs'  varied  training  and  skill  in  classifying  disorders* 
Finally,  the  studies  have  not  always  been  made  with  much  perception  of  sound 
methodological  principles* 

•They  have  been  confined  to  describing  certain  basic  population  attributes 
of  the  hospital  population  such  as  age,  sex,  economic  status,  residence,  marital 
status,  race,  nationality,  residence,  etc*  The  results  show  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  on  age,  sex,  and  marital  status  differentials,  4/  seme  debatable  evidence 
of  economic  status  and  ecological  differentials  5/  and  skepticism  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  findings  of  early  studies  .  .  .  " 

Felix  and  Bowers  conclude  by  stating  that, 

♦  while  statistical  studies  of  prevalence  in  recent  years  have  been 
more  carefully  done  and  have  dispelled  sene  of  the  inaccurate  generalisations 
of  the  past,  they  too  have  generally  suffered  under  the  same  methodological 
handicaps— confinement  to  hospitalized  psychotics  and  general  lack  of  control 
over  the  data  used.  Regrettably,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  amount  of 
evidence  they  have  produced  for  the  improvement  of  case-finding  is  negligible 
even  for  psychotics.  In  the  field  of  neurosis  and  the  milder  disorders, 
pertinent  evidence  is  almost  totally  lacking*" 

The  preceding  has  been  quoted  in  detail  to  emphasize  the  reasons  why  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  provide  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  mentally 
ill  in  the  population*  An  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  to  summarize  the  facts 
that  we  do  have  conceiving  the  occurrence  of  mental  illness  in  the  population 


of  the  United  States. 


Only  two  extensive  consunlty  surveys  of  mental  disorder  hare  been 
oarried  out  in  the  United  States t  one  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  6, 7,8,9/*  and 
one  In  fflUliaason  County!  Tennessee  10/ •  Both  of  these  surveys  attempted  to 
provide  prevalence  data  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  population  who  have  an 
identifiable  type  of  nental  disorder* 

The  Baltimore  Survey 

The  Baltimore  survey  of  1936  was  limited  to  the  Eastern  Health  District! 
an  area  about  one  square  nils  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  City*  This  district 
serves  as  the  Held  laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health*  At  the  tine  of  the  Survey,  the  Eastern  Health 
District  had  55,000  inhabitants,  of  w horn  23  percent  were  Negroes*  Among  the 
white  were  many  families  of  Hebrew  and  Czech  extraction*  The  area  is  for  the 
most  part  residential,  and  the  income  level  for  both  white  and  Negro  families 
is  definitely  below  the  average  of  the  city.  The  case-finding  survey  was 
carried  out  by  searching  written  records  of  some  43  institutions  and  agencies 
that  deal  with  mental  health  problems,  including  public  and  private  mental 
hospitals,  training  schools  for  mental  defectives  and  delinqvc nts,  psychiatric 
clinics,  social  agencies,  certain  departments  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
National  Health  Survey,  juvenile  court,  etc*  In  many  of  the  cases  discovered, 
a  psychiatric  diagnosis  or  detailed  description  by  a  competent  social,  worker 
was  available.  Diagnosis,  where  not  already  given,  was  made  frcm  the  written 
records  after  careful  study  of  the  data*  It  should  be  noted  that  no  cases  were 
personally  examined  by  the  survey  staff  psyohiatrist. 


The  oases  included  were  those  active  at  some  time  during  the  survey  year, 
1936.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  residents  who  had 
previously  suffered  from  r  psychosis,  but  such  individuals  were  not  counted  as 
active.  Thus,  the  prevalence  rates  for  this  survey  are  one-year  rates  rather 
than  one-day  rates,  as  were  determined  in  the  Tennessee  survey. 

The  results  of  the  Eastern  Health  District  survey  are  shown  in  table  1, 
whore  tha  cases  are  arranged  according  to  their  leading  classification.  For  the 
survey  year,  3,337  active  cases  of  mental  disorder  were  found  in  a  population 
of  55,129,  a  one -year  prevalence  rate  of  60.5  per  1,000  population. 

(Insert  table  1  appended) 

Although  age  specific  prevalence  rates  are  not  given  for  the  3*337  cases 
of  mental  illness  included  in  the  survey,  they  are  given  for  the  367  psychotics. 
These  rates  are  given  in  table  2. 

(Insert  table  2  appended) 

It  should  be  noted  that  367  or  10  percent  of  the  cases  were  psychotics,  a 
prevalence  rate  of  6.7  per  1,000  population.  Of  the  psychotics  294  had  been 
in  a  hospital  in  1936,  and  73  had  not  been  in  the  hospital  in  that  year.  Ch 
the  basis  of  data  available  to  tnem,  the  investigators  estimated  the  one  day 
prevalence  of  psychosis  in  the  Eastern  Health  District  to  be  300  cases,  or  5.44 
per  1,000  population.  They  further  estimated  that  226  were  resident  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  74  were  outside.  Tliat  is,  only  three-quarters  of  all  the  psychotics 
were  hospitalized  at  one  time. 

The  Tennessee  Survey 

The  Tennessee  survey  gives  information  on  the  number  of  cases  of  mental 
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disordsr  found  in  Williamson  County  as  of  September  1,  1938.  Williamson  County 
.  is  a  fairly  typical  agricultural  conaunity  in  middle  Tennessee  with  an  area  of 
586  square  miles  and  a  population  of  25,000.  About  78  percent  of  the  pecple 
are  native  white,  mostly  of  English  or  Scotch-IrLsh  extraction,  and  22  percent 
ere  Negroes#  Some  of  the  cases  in  this  survey  were  reported  to  the  investigat¬ 
ing  group  by  such  persons  as  physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  ministers,  judges, 
postmasters,  country  storekeepers,  etc*  The  remainder  were  discovered  by  the 
field  workers  of  the  study,  who  spent  considerable  time  actively  participating 
in  consronity  activities  and  searching  institutional  records#  Somewhat  over  half 
of  the  cases  were  interviewed  or  examined  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff, 
which  consisted  of  a  psychiatrist,  social  workers,  and  nurses#  In  addition  to 
the  general  county-wide  investigation,  an  intensive  house  to  house  survey  was 
(  conducted  in  three  selected  areas#  All  cases  discovered  were  followed  up  to 

verify  their  continued  residence  in  the  population  and  to  determine  their  status 
as  of  September  1,  1938# 

Basic  information  about  the  1,721  cases  present  in  the  study  as  of 
September  1,  1938,  is  summarized  in  table  3  by  primary  diagnosis  and  activity 
status#  It  should  be  noted  that  a  somewhat  different  system  of  classifying 
mental  disorders  was  used  in  this  survey  than  in  the  Baltimore  one*  However, 
the  survey  includes  approx imately  the  same  range  of  mental  health  problems.  In 
addition  the  cases  were  classified  as  active  and  inactive.  The  age  distribution 
of  the  1,721  cases  included  in  this  study  and  the  age  specific  prevalence  rates 
are  given  in  table  4»  The  total  prevalence  rate  for  the  entire  county  was  69*4 
per  1,000  population#  However,  the  case  rate  for  the  three  districts  subjected 
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to  special  study  was  123.7,  or  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  of  64.5  for  the 
remainder  of  the  county. 

(Insert  tables  3  and  4  appended) 

The  investigators  have  pointed  out  that  the  mmbers  of  persons  from  this 
county  in  mental  hospitals  (52  or  2.1  per  1,000  population)  was  relatively  low, 
but  if  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  hospitalization  is  added,  a  rate  of 
almost  4.8  per  1,000  would  be  obtained.  The  latter  rate  is  still  far  short  of 
the  rates  of  hospitalization  in  areas  where  facilities  are  better  developed. 

Selective  Service  Data 

Data  are  new  available  on  the  principal  causes  for  rejection  and  the 
prevalence  of  defects  among  registrants  18  to  44  years  of  age  who  mire  physically 
examined  through  Selective  Service  IL/. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  rates  of  acceptance  and  rejection  from  military 
service  during  World  War  II  were  dependent  largely  upon  the  ages  of  the  men 
examined,  the  physical  standards  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  more  physically  and  mentally  fit  men  were  withheld  from  these  exami¬ 
nations  by  voluntary  enlistments  and  current  deferment  policies  for  dependency, 
occupation  or  age.  Further  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  men  available  for 
examination  at  certain  periods  by  non-acceptance  of  educationally  deficient 
registrants  and  those  with  limited  service  defects,  or  by  changes  in  standards 
pertaining  to  other  defects.  There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  there  were 
vide  differences  between  induction  stations  in  efficiency  of  screening  for 
neuropsych tatric  defects  12/.  Limitations  such  as  these  make  it  extremely 
hazardous  to  apply  to  the  general  male  population  age  18-44  years  the  prevalence 


figures  for  specific  defects  that  were  obtained  from  Selective  Service  exami¬ 
nations*  Selective  Service  data  may  be  quoted  merely  to  give  same  idea  of  the 
high  prevalence  of  mental  disorders  in  sales  of  this  age  group. 

It  is  well  known  that  more  registrants  were  rejected  for  mental  and 
personality  disorders  than  for  any  other  defect.  On  August  1,  1945,  an  estimated 
856, 2D0  registrants,  or  17*8  percent  of  the  4,828,000  registrants  aged  18  to  37 
in  the  rejected  classes,  were  rejected  because  of  such  disorders* 

On  the  basis  cf  a  10  percent  sample  of  first  examinations  during  November 
1940  to  September  1941  and  7  percent  sample  of  first  examinations  during  the 
period  April  1942  to  December  1943*  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  prevalence  of 
defects,  that  is,  a  total  count  was  made  of  all  defects  which  were  regarded  by 
local  board  physicians  and  Armed  Forces  medical  examiners  as  sufficiently 
japortant  as  to  have  been  included  in  the  3unnary  of  defects*  Mental  disease 
was  the  sixth  most  prevalent  defect  among  all  registrants  (55*8  per  1,000),  the 
fifth  most  prevalent  among  the  white  population  (57*1  per  1,000)  and  the  eighth 
most  prevalent  among  the  Negroes  (48  per  1,000),  Age  variations  in  prevalence 
rates  per  1,000  registrants  examined  were  as  follows: 

Table  5:  Prevalence  of  mental  disease  per  1,000  registrants  examined 
by  race  and  age,  November  1940  to  December  1943* 

Age  Group  (yrs.) 


Total 

18-20 

21-25 

26-29 

30  &  over 

Total 

55.8 

52.5 

34.5 

48.9 

87.2 

Tttiiie 

57.1 

51*6 

34.9 

49.2 

92.3 

Negro 

4S,0 

58,9 

31.9 

47.0 

60.0 

*  Source:  Physical  Examination  of  Selective  Service 
Registrants  Vol,  II,  p,  39;  Table  78 


A  further  tabulation  me  cade  to  detendne  the  principal  or  ®oat 
Important  defect  in  the  physically  examined  registrants*  Mental  disease  me 
the  principal  defect  of  4*8  percent  of  the  white  registrants  examined,  and  4*2 
percent  of  the  Negro  registrants.  The  relative  position  of  mental  disease 
among  the  five  principal  defects  for  white  and  Negro  registrants  ms  as  follows  t 

Table  6s  Ifete  of  occuirence  as  principal  defect  for  the  five 
leading  defect  groups  by  zuce,  1940-43  * 


White 

Msjro 

Principal  defect 

Ffete  per 

IDO  examined 

Principal,  defect 

Rate  per 

100  examined 

Eyes 

9*4 

Mental  A  education¬ 
al  defied  er.qy 

13.9 

Teeth 

7.6 

Syphilis 

12.3 

Musculo- skeletal 

5.9 

Feet 

5.8 

Mental  Disease 

4*8 

Cardiovascular 

4.9 

Cardiovascular 

4.3 

Mental  Disease 

4*2 

*  Sources  Physical  Examination  of  Selective  Service  Registrants 
Vol.  I,  p.  176,  Table  50 

Of  the  white  registrants  with  mental  or  personality  disorders  as  a 
principal  defect,  only  five  percent  were  found  acceptable  for  general  service, 
three  percent  for  limited  service  and  92  percent  were  disqualified*  Among  the 
Negroes,  two  percent  were  found  acceptable  for  general  service,  less  than  one 
percent  were  placed  in  limited  service  groups  and  97  percent  were  disqualified* 
The  distribution  of  type  of  mental  disorder  by  age  for  rejected  -white  registrants 
is  given  in  table  7  and  for  rejected  Negro  registrants  in  table  8* 


(Insert  table  7  and  8  appended) 
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Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Adninistration  Data 

The  data  available  to  us  concerning  the  occurrence  of  mental  disease  in 
the  Armed  Services  is  quite  limited  and  it  is  suggested  that  for  detailed 
information  the  Medical  Statistics  Divisions  of  the  Amy  and  Navy,  respectively, 
should  be  contacted.  Some  figures  trill  be  given  here  merely  to  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  where  neuropsychiatric  disability 
is  the  leading  cause  for  medical  discharge. 

Fi*om  July  to  December,  1943,  39*4  percent  of  all  rcsdicr.l  discharges 
from  the  Arny  were  because  of  neuroprychiatric  causes,  '’’Hs  percentage  was 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  the  second  most  frequent  cause  for  medical  discharge. 
From  January  to  June,  1944,  this  percentage  was  48.3  or  five  times  as  high  ae 
that  for  the  second  ranking  cause.  These  percentages  do  not  include  mental 
(  defects,  nor  do  they  include  that  group  of  individuals  classed  as  psychopathic 
personalities  13/.  Table  9  shows  the  number  of  disability  discharges  of  enlisted 
men  from  the  Amy  by  cause,  for  the  period  December  7,  1941  through  December, 
1945* 

(Insert  table  9  appended) 

Diseases  of  the  mind  were  also  the  leading  cause  for  invalidation  from 
the  Nhvy  and  hhrine  Corps.  For  the  years  1942,  1943,  1944  and  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1945,  there  were  72,044  separations  fron  the  naval  service  for 
this  cause.  This  represents  an  average  rate  of  7.97  per  1,000  total  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  strength  for  tils  period  of  time  14/ . 

The  magnitude  of  the  aeuropsychiatric  problem,  insofar  as  Veterans 
Administration  facilities  are  concerned,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  of 
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January  31,  1950,  the  46,388  patients  with  psychiatric  and  neurological  disorders 
resident  in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  comprised  57  percent  of  all  patients 
resident  in  these  hospitals  15/.  Further  detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  lie di cal  Statistic.0  Division  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterans  Admini a -ration. 

Patients  in  tfental  Hospitals 

The  most  extensive  data  available  on  the  mentally  ill  in  the  general 
population  of  th^  United  States  relates  to  the  number  of  persons  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  mental  disorders  to  warrant  their  admission  to  hospitals  for  the 
long  term  care  of  mental  patients.  As  of  the  end  of  1948,  more  than  554,000 
individuals  (or  382  per  100,000  population)  were  resident  in  such  hospitals. 

This  number  lias  increased  steadily  over  the  years  so  that  the  3948  figure  compares 
with  150,000  patients  or  186,2  per  100,000  population  resident  in  such  hospitals 
at  the  end  of  1903  and  480,600,  or  364  per  100,000  at  the  end  of  1940,  A  time 
series  of  resident  patients  by  type  of  control  of  hospital  and  by  year  from 
1903  to  1948  is  given  in  table  10,  The  great  majority  of  patients  has  been  in 
the  State  hospitals  which  now  include  85  percent  of  patients  resident  in  all 
long  term  hospitals* 

(Irsert  table  10  appended) 

As  stated  earlier  these  data  on  the  hospitalized  population  do  not  give 
an  adequate  picture  of  prevalence  of  mental  illness  in  the  general  population. 
Before  the  hospitalization  rate  can  bo  used  as  an  index  of  the  prevalence  of 
mental  illness,  it  is  essential  to  determine  first  the  relationship  between 
that  rate  and  the  distribution  of  disease  in  the  unhospitalized  population. 


January  31,  1950,  the  46,388  patients  with  psychiatric  and  neurological  disorders 
resident  in  Veterans  Adninistration  hospitals  comprised  57  percent  of  all  patients 
resident  in  these  hospitals  15/.  further  detailed  information  nssy  be  obtained 
from  the  -fedical  Statistics  Division  of  the  Department  of  ifedicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterans  Adninistration. 

Patients  in  Mantel  Hospitals 

The  most  extensive  data  available  on  the  mentally  ill  in  the  general 
population  of  the  United  States  relates  to  the  number  of  persons  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  mental  disorders  to  ■warrant  their  admission  to  hospitals  for  the 
long  term  care  of  mental  patients.  As  of  the  end  of  1948,  more  than  554,000 
individuals  (or  382  per  100,000  population)  yrere  resident  in  such  hospitals. 

This  number  has  increased  steadily  over  the  years  so  that  the  3948  figure  compares 
with  150,000  patients  or  186.2  per  100,000  population  resident  in  such  hospitals 
at  the  end  of  1903  and  480,600,  or  364  per  100,000  at  the  end  of  1940.  A  time 
series  of  resident  patients  by  type  of  control  of  hospital  and  by  year  from 
1903  to  1948  is  given  in  table  10,  The  great  majority  of  patients  has  been  in 
the  State  hospitals  which  nor  include  85  percent  of  patients  resident  in  all 
long  term  hospitals. 

(Insert  table  10  appended) 

As  stated  earlier  these  data  on  the  hospitalized  population  do  not  give 

* 

an  adequate  picture  of  prevalence  of  mental  illness  in  the  general  population. 
Before  the  hospitalization  rate  can  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  prevalence  of 
mental  illness,  it  is  essential  to  determine  first  the  relationship  between 
that  rate  and  the  distribution  of  disease  in  the  unhospitalized  population. 
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The  Baltimore  survey  indicated  that  osily  75  percent  of  the  psychotics  in  the 
Eastern  Health  District  were  hospitalized  at  any  one  tine  and  the  Tennessee 
survey  indicated  that  in  Llllismson  County  only  50  percent  were  hospitalized* 
Because  of  the  different  characteristics  of  the  populations  in  which  the  surveys 
were  done  and  the  variations  in  availability  of  psychiatric  services  and  hospital 
beds,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  these  findings  mean  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  unhospitalized  psychotics  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States* 
Furthermore,  patients  admitted  to  a  mental  hospital  present  a  variety  of  mental 
disorders,  including  not  only  the  organic  psychoses  and  the  funci tonal  psychoses, 
but  also  other  types  of  disorder  without  psychosis;  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  ratio  of  the  hospitalized  to  the  non-hospitalized  for  each  of  these 
disorders  is  the  sane  or  different.  Variations  in  the  average  daily  number  of 
patients  resident  in  State  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States  are  extremely 
wide,  ranging  from  1.7  per  1,000  population  in  New  L'axico  to  5.5  in  Hew  York 
State  as  of  the  end  of  194S.  Overcrowding  is  qpite  common  in  practically  all 
the  State  hospital  systems.  The  average  daily  census  in  these  hospitals  exceeds 
the  rated  bed  capacity  by  10.2  percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  by  20 
percent  for  Hew  York,  and  6  percent  in  Hew  ijexico.  As  a  result,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  extent  regional  differences  in  hospitalization  rates  are 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  mental  disorder 
and  by  the  availability  of  diagnostic  and  hospitalization  facilities* 

The  New  York  State  mental  hospital  system  has  had  the  most  extensive 
hospitalization  facilities  for  the  mentally  111  of  any  State.  It  also  has  a  . 
Bureau  of  Statistics  which  has  provided  the  Nation  with  much  of  the  existing 


information  regarding  the  hospitalized  mentally  ill.  On  the  basis  of  a  tabu¬ 
lation  for  the  age  distribution  of  patients  on  the  books  of  the  Nevi  York  State 
civil  hospitals  as  of  April  1,  1947  16/ i  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  proportion 
of  persona  in  various  age  groups  who  were  resident  in  all  kinds  of  long  term 
mental  hospitals  in  New  York  State,  including  the  civil  State  hospitals, 
hospitals  for  criminally  insane,  licensed  privrte  hospitals  and  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  neuropsychiatric  hospitals.  In  making  this  estimate,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  age  distribution  of  patients  on  the  books  of  the  New  York  Stato  civil 
hospitals  was  a  good  approximation  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  resident 
patients  (resident  patients  constituted  89  percent  of  the  book  population),  and 
that  the  age  distribution  of  resident  patients  in  the  New  York  State  civil 
hospitals  was  a  reasonable  approximation  to  trie  age  distribution  of  patients 
(  resident  in  the  other  long  term  mental  hospitals  (patients  in  State  hospitals 
constituted  90  percent  of  the  patients  in  all  long  term  mental  hospitals).  The 
results  of  these  computations  are  given  in  table  11. 

(Insert  table  11  appended) 

As  of  April  1,  1947,  83,736  patients  were  resident  in  the  State  and 

licensed  mental  hospitals  of  New  York  State,  a  ratio  of  531*6  per  100,000 
population.  This  ratio  increased  from  a  low  of  8.9  per  100,000  in  the  age  group 
under  15  to  2,  3°8  per  100,000  in  the  age  group  75  years  and  over.  Below  the 
age  of  45,  the  male  ratio  exceeded  the  female;  in  the  age  groups  45  to  54  and 
55  to  64,  the  female  ratio  exceeded  the  male,  and  in  the  age  group  65  and  over 
there  was  relatively  little  difference  as  between  the  sexes. 

A  further  computation  was  made  to  determine  how  many  people  in  the  United 


States  would  be  in  a  long  term  hospital  for  mental  disease  as  of  a  given  day, 
if  the  age  and  sex  specific  rates  of  hospitalization  of  the  State  of  New  York 
applied  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole*  In  determining  their  needs  for  increased 
hospital  space  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  States  have  been  planning  on  the  basis 
of  five  beds  per  1,000  population.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  every  State  had 
this  number  of  beds,  they  could  easily  be  filled.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  application  of  Uew  York  State  age  and  sex  specific  resident  patient  rates 
to  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole  would  provide  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  minimum  number  of  people  who  should  be  in  long  tern  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill.  The  results  of  these  computations  by  age  and  sex  are  given  in 
table  1£*  If  the  New  Yorx  St'-te  rates  applied  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1947  there  wculd  have  been  774,000  patients  in  long  term 
mental  hospitals  a3  opposed  to  the  541,000  who  were  actually  hospitalized* 

(Insert  table  12  appended) 

Incidence  and  Expectation  of  Ifental  .Illness 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  incidence  of  mental  illness-- that 
is,  the  number  of  new  cases  tiiat  develop  in  the  population  during  a  stated 
interval  of  time — by  dews  raining  the  proportion  of  a  given  population  that  enter 
a  mental  hospital  for  the  first  time  during  a  given  year*  The  same  criticisna 
apply  to  this  measure  of  incidence  as  to  using  the  number  of  patients  hospitalized 
as  a  measure  of  prc-vale^osj  the  relations!  rip  of  the  first  admissions  for  a 
particular  mental  disorder  to  the  total  number  of  cases  of  the  same  disorder 
that  exist  in  the  population  is  unknown;  and  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  are 
largely  determined  by  the  availability  of  diagnostic  and  hospital  facilities, 
and  the  willingness  of  families  to  have  their  mentally  ill  members  hospitalized. 
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There  is  the  additional  problem  of  determining  the  actual  date  of  onset  of  a 
given  disorder  in  relation  to  the  date  of  hospitalization.  Despite  these 
limitations,  first  adbdssion  rates  have  been  put  to  good  use  in  estimating 
future  adaissions  to  mental  hospitals  and  in  other  problems  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  mental  illness. 

Table  13  gives  the  number  of  first  admissions  and  rates  per  100,000 
population  to  State,  county  and  city  hospitals  for  mental  disease  for  the  period 
1939  -  1948.  During  this  interval,  the  number  of  annual  first  admissions  to 
these  institutions  increased  from  88,400  to  104,700  and  the  rate  from  67.5  to 
72.1  per  100,000  population. 

(Insert  table  13  appended) 

Methods  of  sumnari2ing  concisely  the  information  contained  in  a  set  of 
age-specific  fxrst  admission  rates  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  tine. 
Typically,  these  summary  measures  state  the  cliances  tliat  a  person  of  a  given 
age  will  enter  a  mental  hospital  for  the  first  time  at  cone  tine  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  or  during  sons  segment  of  it.  Such  figures  are  referred 
to  as  the  expectation  of  mental  illness.  They  are  discussed  here  because 
reference  to  these  expectancy  figures  is  made  frequently  in  the  literature  on 
mental  illness. 

One  method  of  computing  the  expectation  of  mental  illness  is  to  apply 
mortality  rates  and  first  admission  rates  to  mental  institutions  of  a  specified 
population  at  a  given  time  to  a  hypothetical  number  of  infants,  say  100,000,  and 
determining  the  number  that  would  be  alive  and  sane  at  a  given  age,  if  they  were 
continually  subjected  to  the  assumed  mortality  and  first  admission  rates.  The 
expectation  of  mental  disease  i3  the  ratio  of  the  number  who  live  to  become 
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hospitalized  for  mental  illness  to  the  original  cohort  of  infants.  Ifelzberg 
has  computed  such  tables  for  Hew  York  State  for  1920,  1930  and  1940,  using  age 
specific  first  admission  rates  to  State  and  liconaed  institutions  in  Hew  York 
State  and  life  tables  for  Hew  York  State  for  the  corresponding  periods  17/. 

For  1940,  the  expectation  of  mental  illness  at  birth  for  males  ms  80  per  1,000 
and  for  females  82  per  1,000.  Thus,  if  the  children  bom  in  Hew  York  State  in 
1940  were  subjected  throughout  their  lifetime  to  the  age  specific  mortality 
rates  and  age  specific  first  admission  rates  that  operated  in  1940,  eight  out 
of  every  100  or  1  in  12  would  be  hospitalized  for  mental  illness  at  some  time 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  life.  This  compared  with  an  expectancy  of  48.2 
per  1,000  for  males  and  48.1  per  1,000  for  females  in  1920. 

Emphasizing  a  point  first  made  by  Dorn  IB/,  Halzberg 
points  out  that,  since  the  expectation  of  mental  disease  is  a  function  of  both 
first  admission  and  mortality  rates,  part  of  the  change  in  expectation  of  mental 
illness  is  due  to  changes  in  mortality  alone.  3y  assuming  that  in  the  period 
under  investigation  both  males  and  females  were  subjected  to  a  constant  mortality 
schedule,  namely.  die  male  death  rates  for  1920,  while  being  exposed  to  the 
actual  rates  of  first  admission,  Ifelzberg  shows  that  between  1920  and  1940  the 
expectation  of  mental  illness  at  birth  among  males  would  have  increased  by  only 
37  percent  instead  of  67  percent,  and  for  females  by  30  percent  instead  of  70 
percent.  Ifelzberg  17/  concludes  that,  "the  price  of  improved  conditions  of 
mortality  has  been,  in  part  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  risk  of  mental 
disorders." 

Even  the  use  of  a  constant  mortality  schadule  does  not  completely 
eliminate  the  effect  of  mortality  on  the  expectancies.  The  use  of  different 
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constant  mortality  schedules,  in  comparing  two  periods,  may  lead  to  different 
measures  of  change  in  expectancies  between  the  two  periods.  Goldhaaer  and 
lfershall  19 /  have  developed  i#iat  they  call  conditional  expectancies  ol  first 
acbdssion  to  a  mental  hospital,  which  state  the  chances  of  commitment  between 
any  two  ages,  providing  the  person  survives  to  the  later  specified  age.  These 
figures  are  merely  the  sum  of  all  the  age  specific  first  admission  rates  between 
the  two  ages.  A  mortality  schedule  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  computation. 
Thus,  using  first  admission  rates  in  New  York  State  in  1940,  Qoldhamer  and 
Ifarshall  found  that,  assuming  a  man  lives  to  age  90,  the  chance  of  commitment 
before  he  reaches  that  age  is  224  per  i,00C,  or  one  chance  in  five.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  women  is  199  per  1,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  latter  approach  yields  a  higher  expectancy  for  men  than  for  women, 
while  Malzberg's  figures  for  1940  show  the  reverse,  since  they  are  affected  by 
the  lower  mortality  of  women. 
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Sunaary 

The  limitations  of  the  data  available  on  the  prevalence  of  mental  disease 
in  the  United  States  aru  such  tiiat  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  individuals  with  such  illness  in  the  general  population.  Instead,  a 
critical  review  is  nade  of  the  existing  data  to  point  out  the  shortcoming  of 
any  estimates  that  might  be  made  on  these  bases. 

Such  infomation  as  is  currently  available  is  derived  from  the  annual 
census  of  patients  in  mental  institutions,  other  studies  on  the  hospitalized 
mentally  ill,  a  prevalence  survey  in  Baltimore,  a  similar  survey  in  Tennessee 
and  Selective  Service  and  Anned  Forces  data. 

Hospital  Data*  Data  on  the  hospitalized  population  deal  with  only  one 
segment  cf  the  mentally  ill  population,  these  sufficiently  ill  to  varrant  their 
being  hospitalized.  Even  this  number  is  affected  by  the  uneven  distribution  and 
availability  of  diagnostic  and  hospital  facilities  throughout  the  country. 

As  of  the  end  of  1943,  554,000  patients  were  resident  in  all  types  of 
long  term  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  a  rate  of  3.b  per  1,000 
population.  Of  all  the  States,  New  York  had  the  highest  resident  patient  rate 
(5.8  per  1,000).  There  is  evidence  that  if  every  State  had  as  adequate  capacity 
as  New  York,  the  same  high  rates  of  hospitalization  would  be  achieved  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  For  example,  if  the  age  and  sex  specific  resident  patient  ratee 
for  New  York  had  been  applied  to  the  whole  country  at  the  end  of  1947,  the  number 
of  hospitalized  persons  would  have  been  774,000.,  as  compared  to  the  541,000 
actual  residents.  It  is  believed  that  the  former  figure  is  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  minimum  number  of  persons  in  the  country  with  sufficiently  serious  mental 
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disorder  to  rr'ed  long  torn  hospitalization. 

Community  Surveys.  Two  extensive  community  surveys  have  been 
carried  out  on  very  different  population  groups,  the  Baltimore  survey  in  an 
urban  area  of  5%  000  persons  and  the  Williamson  County  (Tennessee)  survey  in  a 
rural  area  of  25,000  persons.  Case-finding  technicpes,  classification  of  cases 
and  analysis  of  data  were  sufficiently  different  to  make  the  results  basically 
incomparable.  For  example,  the  rate  determined  for  the  Baltimore  survey  of 
60.9  per  1,000  population  relates  to  the  number  of  cases  active  during  the 
survey  year  1936  and  is  thus  a  one-year  prevalence  rate.  The  rate  determined  for 
the  Tennessee  survey  of  69.1  par  1,000  population  relates  to  the  number  of  cases 
(active  plus  inactive)  per  1,000  population  in  the  survey  area  as  of  September  1, 
1938,  and  is  a  one-day  prevalence  rate. 

Selective  Service  Data.  During  Tsorld  TJar  II,  more  Selective  Service 
registrants  were  rejected  for  mental  and  personality  disorders  than  for  any 
other  defect.  As  of  August  1,  1945,  an  estimated  356,000,  or  17.8  percent  of 
the  4,828,000  rejectees  aged  18  tc  37,  had  been  rejected  because  of  such  disorders 
In  addition,  studies  based  on  a  sample  of  first  examinations  during  November 
194D  to  December  1943  revealed  that  the  prevalence  rate  for  mental  disease  v.-as 
55*8  per  1,000  men  aged  IS  -  44  years.  The  limitations  of  Selective  Service 
data,  however,  are  such  tliat  it  is  hazardous  to  apply  rates  for  the  prevalence- 
of  mental  illness  in  males  examined  by  Selective  Service  to  the  comparable  age 
group  of  males  in  the  general  population. 

Before  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  statistical  data  on  which  to  base 
useful  estimates  of  the  extent  of  mental  illness  in  the  general  population,  some 
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basic  methodological  problems  oust  be  solved.  Among  these  are  the  development 
of  standardized  diagnostic  methods  for  detecting  clearly  definable  and  compar¬ 
able  types  of  mental  illness  in  representative  segments  of  the  population,  the 
development  of  mass  screening  techniques  and  other  case-finding  methods,  and 
the  development  of  case  reporting  methods* 

Several  research  projects  are  currently  under  way  which  are  designed  to 
answer  some  of  these  basic  questions  relative  to  prevalence  of  mental  disorders 
and  to  methodology  for  research  in  this  field*  lost  interesting  among  these  are: 

Nova  Scotia  Project,  This  study  is  being  carried  out  in  a  county  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Dr,  Alexander  H*  Leighton,  Professor  of  Industrial  Sociology,  Cornell 
University.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  relationships  between  sociologically 
and  anthopoli gically  definable  types  of  stress  and  the  occurrence  of  mental 
disease.  The  project  has  three  major  parts:  mapping  the  distribution  of  stresses 
in  the  study  area;  development  of  case-finding  techniques  for  all  types  of  mental 
disorder,  and  development  of  a  screening  test  applicable  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  case-finding* 

New  Haven  Study.  This  project  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  F*  C*  ftedlich. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Yale  University  School  of  Ifedicine,  and  Dr.  A.  B* 
Hollingshead,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  '"ale  University.  Its  purpose 
is  to  determine  the  relationship  between  s  ocial  structure  and  the  prevalence  of 
psychiatric  disorders.  One  part  of  this  study  is  a  census  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  people  receiving  psychiatric  treatment  (that  is,  under 
hospital  care,  clinic  care  or  receiving  trea'  »nt  from  private  psychiatrists)  as 
o 2  a  given  date.  Belated  to  this  is  an  intensive  stucty  to  determine  the  social 
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structore  of  the  community  and  to  place  within  this  structure  those  persons 
with  psychiatric  disorders. 

Syracuse  Project*  This  project  has  been  initiated  by  the  Haw  York  State 
ifental  Hygiene  Connission,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest,  M.  Gruenberg. 
Ifethodology  will  be  developed  to  determine  the  distribution  of,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between,  the  hospitalized  and  unhospitalized  psychoses  of  the  senium  in 
the  population  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  research  workers  in  these  and  other 
related  projects  have  met  to  exchange  ideas  so  as  to  prevent  repetition  of 
errors  and  to  develop  standard  diagnostic  and  counting  procedures.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  next  few  years  the  results  of  these  projects  will  provide  us  with 
methodology  that  will  enable  us  to  obtain  the  statistical  data  needed  to  make 
estimates  of  prevalence  of  various  types  of  mental  disorder  in  the  general 
population. 
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liable  1 


Active  Cases  of  Mental  Disorder  in  the  Baltimore  Survey  for  the  year  1936. 
_ _ (Population?  55,129) _ 


Leading  classification 

Number  of 

/ 

Rite  per 

95  percent 

cases 

1,000 

confidence  limits 

Psychosis 

367 

6.7 

6.0  -  7.3 

Schizophrenia 

155 

23 

2.4  -  3.3 

Manic-depressive 

a 

.7 

.5  -  1.0 

Senile  and  arteriosclerotic 

38 

.7 

.5  -  .9 

Alcoholic 

15 

.3 

.1  -  .4 

Syphilitic 

29 

.5 

.3  -  .7 

Ydth  mental  deficiency 

28 

.5 

.3  -  .7 

Other  1/ 

27 

.5 

.3  -  .7 

Undiagnosed 

31 

.6 

•4  —  .8 

Psycho  neurosis 

171 

3.1 

2.6  -  3.6 

Psychopathic  personality 

30 

.5 

.4  -  .7 

Personality  disorder  in  adults 

218 

4.0 

3.4  -  4.5 

Psychotic  traits 

26 

.5 

.3  -  .7 

Neurotic  traits 

60 

1.1 

.6  -  1.4 

Psychopathic  traits 

13 

.2 

.1  -  .4 

Behavior  do via ti cm 

119 

2.2 

1.8  -  2.5 

Behavior  disorder  in  children 

449 

8.1 

7.4  -  8.9 

Neurotic  traits 

162 

2.9 

2.  5  -  3.4 

Conduct  problems 

287 

5.2 

4.6  -  5*8 

Minor  and  possible  disorder  in  adults  651 

11.8 

10.9  -12.7 

and  children 

Epilepsy 

75 

1.4 

1.1  -  1.7 

Mental  deficiency 

375 

6.8 

6.1  -  7.: 

School  prepress  problems  \dthout 

434 

7.9 

7.1  -  8.6 

ment  ,  deficiency 

Adult  delx.^uency  without  other 

567 

10.3 

9.4  -11.1 

information 

Total  active  cases  2/ 

3,337 

60.5 

58.5  -62.6 

1/  Involutional,' with  epilepsy,  post  traumatic,  and  deliria  not  due  to 
alcohol. 

2 /  Active  and  inactive  cases:  3,416  ■  62.0  per  1,000. 


Source:  Lemkau,  Tictze  ana  Cooper:  A  Survey  of  Statistical  Studies  on  the 
Prevalence  and  Incidence  of  iiental  Disorder  in  Sample  Populations. 
Public  Health  fteports,  Vol.  53,  p.  11,  table  3. 
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Table  2 


Age  Distribution  of  Psychotics  Discovered  in  1936  Baltimore  Survey* 


Age  group 


Number  of  Kite  per  1,000 

cases  '■*  the  population 


0-4 

— 

— 

5-9 

— 

— 

10  -  u 

1 

0.18 

15  -  19 

12 

2.28 

20  -  24 

15 

2.83 

25  -  34 

6 9 

7.29 

35-44 

94 

11.24 

45-54 

68 

11.12 

55-64 

50 

14.45 

65  -  or  over 

58 

21.57 

Total  group  367  6.66 


Source i  Lemkau,  Tietze  and  Cooper:  Dental-Hygiene  Problems  in  an  Urban 
District,  Second  paper,  Dental  Hygiene  Vol.  26,  p.  5,  table  2 
(19*2). 


Table  3 


Active  and  inactive  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  the  Williamson  County  Tennessee 
Survey  as  of  September  1,  1938*  (population:  24,804) 


Rate  per  95  percent 

Primary  diagnosis  Number  of  cases  1,000  confidence 

(total  limits 


Active 

Inactive 

Total 

cases) 

Psychosis 

121 

35 

156 

6.3 

5.3  -  7.3 

Schizophrenia 

* 

43 

1.7 

1.2  -  2.3 

Affective 

* 

a 

1.7 

1.1  -  2.2 

Senile 

* 

* 

23 

.9 

.5  -  1.3 

With  mental  deficiency 

# 

15 

.6 

.3  -  .9 

Other  1/ 

* 

* 

24 

1.0 

.6  -  1.4 

Undiagnosed 

* 

* 

10 

.4 

.2  -  .7 

Psychoneurosis 

89 

10 

99 

4.0 

3.2  -  4.8 

Conduct  and  behavior 

285 

129 

414 

16.7 

15.1  -18.3 

disorder 

Psychopathic  traits 

152 

34 

186 

7.5 

6.4  -  3.6 

Special  personality 

208 

127 

335 

13.5 

12.1  -15.0 

traits 

fiental  deficiency 

19 

184 

203 

8.2 

7.1  -  9.3 

Organic  and  miscel- 

40 

288 

323 

13.2 

11.8  -14.7 

eous  conditions 

All  types 

914 

807 

1,721 

69.4 

66.1  -72.7 

l/  General  paresis,  other  organic  states,  posttraumatic,  with  alcoholism,  and 
with  epilepsy. 


#  Specific  types  of  psychoses  were  not  broken  down  by  whether  the  case  was 
active  or  inactive. 

Source:  Len.a-.u,Tietze  and  Cooper:  A  Survey  of  Statistical  Studies  on  the 
Prevalence  and  Incidence  of  Lfental  Disorder  in  Sample  Populations. 
Pub:.!*:  Health  Reports,  Vol.  58,  p.  12,  table  4* 


) 


Table  4 


Age  Distribution  of  Referral  Cases  with  ffetes  per  1,000  Population, 


September  1,  1938,  by  Color. 

Williamson  County, 

Tennessee 

Age  grouo 

Total 

White 

Colored 

No. 

tete 

Ifete 

No. 

Rate 

Total 

17a 

69.4 

1480 

77.6 

2a 

42.1 

Under  5  years 

69 

25.5 

64 

30.3 

5 

8.4 

5-9  years 

224 

74.6 

203 

88.3 

21 

29.8 

10-14  years 

335 

114.3 

294 

132.5 

a 

57.7 

15-24  years 

421 

87.5 

357 

99.3 

64 

52.5 

25  -  34  years 

192 

63.2 

145 

61.5 

47 

69.0 

35  -  44  years 

169 

64.1 

147 

71.0 

22 

38.8 

45  -  54  years 

147 

61.4 

137 

74.6 

10 

17.9 

55-64  years 

85 

44.7 

69 

46.1 

16 

39.7 

65  -  74  years 

51 

53.9 

44 

58.8 

7 

35.4 

75  years  and  over 

28 

64.7 

20 

58.3 

8 

88.9 

Source :  Roth  and  Luton:  The  Tsntal  Health  Program  in  Tennessee  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Vol.  99,  No.  5,  p.  669,  Table  I  (1943) 


Table  5 

See  text,  page  8. 


Table  6 


See  text, 


page  8 


Table  7 


Percent  Distribution  of  Lental  Disease  Among  White  Registrants 
Disqualified  for  lILlitary  Service  1 / 


Principle  cause  for  rejection 

Age  group 

All  ages 

18-20 

21-25  26-29 

30-3*7 

and  over 

Total  mental  disease 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grave  mental  or  personality 

9.7 

9.2 

11.6 

9.2 

7.3 

U.9 

disorders 

Major  abnormalities  of  mood 

2.3 

*3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

Psychopathic  personality 

27.0 

36.1 

26.1 

24.8 

25.0 

24.6 

Psychoneurotic  disorders 

52.9 

51.0 

56.2 

57.3 

56.6 

42.7 

Chronic  inebriety,  drug  ad- 

5.1 

•  2 

.5 

2.2 

5.9 

15.5 

diction 

Mental  disease  not  classifi- 

3.0 

1.2 

3.2 

4.2 

3.1 

2.9 

able  elsewhere 

if  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro 


Source:  Physical  Examination  of  Selective  Service  Registrants  Voi.  1,  p.  174, 
table  46 


Table  8 


Percent  Distribution  of  Mental  Disease  among  Negro  Registrants 
Disqualified  for  Military  Service 


Principle  cause  for  rejection 

Age  group 

All  Agee 

18-20 

21-25 

26-29 

30-37 

38  and  over 

Total  mental  disease 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grave  mental  or  personality 

5.5 

5.4 

6.4 

5.0 

4.3 

7.4 

disorders 

Major  abnormalities  of  mood 

.8 

.8 

.7 

•  3 

1.1 

.6 

Psychopathic  personality 

43.1 

46.1 

44.7 

43.0 

42.2 

36.9 

Psychoneurotic  disorders 

46.3 

46.5 

44.8 

48.2 

47.9 

40.8 

Chronic  inebriety,  drug  ad- 

1.8 

.9 

1.2 

2.2 

7.6 

diction 

Ifental  disease  not  classifi- 

2.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

6.7 

able  elsewhere 

Source:  Physical  Examination  of  Selective  Service  Registrants  Vol.  1, 
table  47 


p.  174, 


Table  9 


Number  of  Disability  Discharges  of  Enlisted  lien  from  the  kray, 
December  7,  1941  through  December  1945* 


Cause  of  discharges: 

Number 

Percent 

lie  uropsychia trie  reasons 

419,500 

42.8 

Bones  and  organs  of  locomotion 

114,000 

11.6 

Infectious  diseases 

88,000 

9.0 

Gastro-intestinal  diseases 

71,000 

7.2 

Eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 

67,000 

6.8 

Cardiovascular  diseases 

62,500 

6.4 

Respiratory  diseases  (excluding  TB) 

56,500 

5.8 

Result  of  traur.atisms 

54,500 

5.6 

Genito-urinary  diseases 

17,000 

1.7 

Tuberculosis 

17,000 

1.7 

Venereal  diseases 

7,000 

0.7 

Unclassified 

6,000 

0.6 

Total 

980,000 

100.0 

Source: 


Amy  Service  Forces, 
Division* 


Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 


Ifedical  Statistics 


Resident  Patients  at  Bid  of  Year  in  Hospitals  for  the  •  Long^em  Care  of  Psychiatric 
Patients,  by  Type  of  Control,  For  United  States:  1903, 1909, 1922  and  1933  through  1948 
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1 J  Statistics  are  for  hospitals  providing  long-term  care  for  psychiatric  patients  and  are  based  on  data  presented 
in  reports  on  patients  in  mental  institute  ons  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce* 
However,  for  the  years  1947  and  1948  the  data  were  collected  and  r  eports  issued  by  the  NIMH. 


Resident  Patients  at  End  of  Year  in  Hospitals  for  the  Long-Term  Care  of  Psychiatric  Patients,  etc.  (continued) 
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Table  11 


Estimated  Number  of  Patients  per  100,000  Population  Resident  in  all  New  York 
State  Hospitals  3/  for  Ibntal  Disease,  by  age  and  sex,  April  1,  1947. 


Age 

Total 

Hale 

Female 

Resident  patients  per  100,000  population 

Total 

581.6 

590.8 

572.5 

Under  15 

8.9 

14.5 

3.0 

15  -  19 

83.0 

101.1 

64.5 

20-24 

210.1 

243.8 

173.5 

25  -  34 

398.3 

462.3 

341.3 

45  -  54 

881.5 

849.0 

915.3 

55-64 

1268.5 

1229.2 

1308.6 

65  -  74 

1564.5 

1585.9 

1545.9 

75  and  over 

2398.8 

2348.8 

2436.9 

Estimated  Resident  Patients 

Total 

837735— 

- 4i,$6y 

41,  771 

Under  15 

270 

225 

45 

15  -  19 

897 

551 

346 

20-24 

2,344 

1,315 

1,029 

25  -  34 

9,447 

5,163 

4,284 

35-44 

15,861 

8,518 

7,343 

45  -  54 

17,892 

8,777 

9,115 

55-64 

17,530 

8,582 

8,948 

65  -  74 

12,097 

5,703 

6,394 

75  or  over 

7,398 

3,131 

4,267 

Estimated  Population  2 / 

Total 

14,398,800 

7,102,800 

7,296,000 

Under  15 

3,046,700 

1,554,000 

1,492,700 

15  -  19 

1,081,300 

545,300 

536,100 

20-24 

1,115,900 

539,400 

576,  500 

25-34 

2,  372,000 

1,116,800 

1,255,300 

35-44 

2,289,500 

1,122,400 

1,167,100 

45  -  54 

2,C29,qC0 

1, 033 f 800 

995,900 

55-64 

1,382,000 

698,200 

683,800 

65  -  74 

773,200 

359,600 

413,600 

75  and  over  308,400 

133,300 

175,100 

Source:  The  sources  and  method  of  estiroating  resident  patients  are  described 
in  pp.  12&13  of  text}  data  are  as  of  April  1,  1947.  Population  estimates  were 
obtained  from  ”1947  Vital  Statistics"  published  by  N.Y.  State  Dept,  of  Health 
and  refer  to  July  1,  1947. 

~y  Includes  the  following  types  of  hospitals  for  long-term  care  of  the  mentally 
illi  Civil  State  hospitals,  hospitals  for  criminally  insane,  licensed  private 
hospitals,  and  Veterans  Administration  neuropsychiatric  hospitals. 

2 f  Individual  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Table  12 


i 

Estimated  number  of  patients  that  would  be  in  long-term  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill  in  the  U.  S.  as  of  mid-1947  on  the  assumption  that  the  age  speci¬ 
fic  resident  patient  rates  for  New  York  State  hospitals  would  apply  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 


A'-e  Tot£i.  Male  Female 


Estimated  Resident  Patients 


Total 

774,023 

392,507 

381,516 

Under  15 

3,310 

2,760 

550 

15  -  19 

9,335 

5,755 

3,580 

20-24 

25,537 

14,684 

10,853 

25  -34 

91,963 

51,778 

40,185 

35-44 

139,433 

75,298 

64,185 

45  -  54 

143,272 

71,121 

77,151 

55  -  64 

161,726 

78,865 

82,861 

65  -  74 

114,785 

56,474 

58,311 

75  and  over 

79,612 

35,772 

43,840 

Population  2/ 

Total 

144,024,000 

71,747,000 

72,277,000 

Under  15 

37,373,000 

19,033,000 

18,340,000 

15  -  19 

11,242,000 

5,692,000 

5,551,000 

20  -  24 

12,103,000 

6,023,000 

6,080,000 

25  -  34 

22,975,000 

11,200,000 

11,774,000 

35-44 

20,122,000 

9,922,000 

10,201,000 

45  -  54 

16,806,000 

0,377,000 

8,429,000 

55  -  64 

12,748,000 

6,416,000 

6,332,000 

65  -  74 

7,333,000 

3,561,000 

3,772,000 

75  and  over 

3,322,000 

1,523,000 

1,799,000 

1/  Source : 

U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Census  Release  No. 

P-  25,  No.  39 

* 

i 


i 


tsaua. 

First  Admissions  in  tbs  UsAlfd  States  to  State,  County  and  City  Hospitals, 
and  Rates  p«r  200,000  Papulation,  1939  -  1948 


first  Admissions  Rate 

_  per  100,000 


Tear 

Total 

State 

hospitals 

County  and 
city 

hospitals 

population 

Total 

1948 

104,696 

101,218 

3,478 

72  #1 

1947 

97,125 

93,749 

3,376 

68,1 

1946 

92,317 

89,299 

3,018 

66.7 

1945 

88,943 

85,426 

3,517 

69.8 

1944 

86,821 

83,723 

3,098 

68.6 

1943 

85,562 

82,650 

2,912 

67.2 

1942 

88,210 

84,835 

3,375 

67.4 

1941 

91,169 

84,201 

6,968 

69*3 

1940 

87,750 

81,899 

5,851 

66.6 

1939 

88,368 

81,055 

6,713 

67.5 

Source  j  Patients  in  MHMbal  Institutions  1948,  published  by  the 

National  Institute  of  Rental  Health,  Federal  Security  Agency 
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-  lore  S.  Krendel 


Tracking  la  that  procedure  whereby  a  oontlnoooa  effort  la  node 
to  minimise  a  difference  between  two  positions  by  exerting  control  on  one 
of  them,  for  the  moat  part  tracking  la  done  by  minimising  differences  in 
positions  which  hare  spatial  coordinates  and  hence  Inrolres  the  realm  of 
vision,  but  nothing  prevents  the  generalisation  of  the  concept  to  other 
sense  modalities  like  audition  (hearing)  in  which  the  positions  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  other  dimensions  like  pitch  or  Intensity.  As  we  know  the  process 
of  tracking,  however,  the  positions  have  spatial  coordinates,  and  the  sig¬ 
nals  which  give  rise  to  these  positions  are  visual  signals.  It  can  thus 
be  seen  that  tracking  Is  Involved  in  aiming  a  rifle,  steering  a  ship  or  a 
jeep,  determining  an  aircraft's  altitude  or  laying  an  anti-aircraft  gun. 


Oertaln  distinctions  have  to  be  made  among  situations  which  re¬ 
quire  the  process  of  tracking.  In  some  of  them  by  the  tracking  process  is 
meant  the  extent  to  which  a  system  like  a  gun-director  and  its  crew  are 
able  to  follow  a  target  with  minimum  error.  Here  the  difference  In  posi¬ 
tions  Is  the  difference  between  present  gun  position  and  that  position  which 
It  should  occupy  If  a  collision  is  to  occur  between  target  and  projectile. 

In  other  instances  by  tracking  is  meant  the  human  operation,  often  carried 
out  on  a  radar  screen  or  by  some  other  symbolic  means,  which  performs  the 
central  coordinating  function  in  maintaining  minimum  difference  In  the 
positions  previously  defined.  Here  the  difference  In  positions  Is  defined 
by  the  signals  furnished  the  operator,  which  may  or  may  not  be  coincident 
with  the  position*  just  defined  (depending,  of  course,  upon  the  presence 


of  lag*  la  the  computing  or  ccnsunlcatlon  systems.)  finally,  by  tracking 
ie  sometimes  aeaat  the  epeeific  actor  responses  >y  aeane  of  which  a  human 
operator  oonducts  a  tracking  operation. 

The  foregoing  distinctions  hare  little  meaning  in  simple  track¬ 
ing  operations  like  those  involved  in  aiming  a  rifle,  but  they  become  im¬ 
portant  when  we  consider  any  tracking  operation  in  which  target  and  own 
positions  are  presented  symbolically  (as  on  a  radar  screen) ,  particularly 
when  tlo»«lago  are  present.  Under  such  circumstances  tracking  can  be  good 
flrom  the  operator  point  of  view  and  poor  from  the  system  point  of  view. 

In  the  present  text  tracking  will  be  considered  primarily  as  a 
human  operation.  As  examples  of  tracking,  so  defined,  in  the  military 
services,  are  the  aiming  of  gun  directors,  such  as  the  Mark  37  or  M7, 
the  aiming  of  weapons  carrying  lead-computing  sights  such  as  the  Mark  14, 
the  operation  of  radar  P31,  and  euch  tracking  as  is  carried  out  in  the 
control  of  guided  miesilee  by  optical  guidance  systems. 

The  central  problem  in  all  such  operations  ie  the  minimi ration 
of  error  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  angular  rates  and  accelerations  in 
the  movement  of  target#.  This  report  will  be  primarily  restricted  to  a 
consideration  of  tracking  as  it  relates  to  such  determinations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  fire  control  problems. 
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While  the  primary  function  of  the  tracking  taek  it  to  solve  an 
aiming  problem,  tracking  it  alto  often  required  to  supply  inputt  to  a 
computer.  Thit  it  made  necettaiy  by  the  fact  that  the  weapon  mutt  lead 
the  target  by  an  appropriate  angle.  Zn  the  example  of  aiming  a  rifle ,  the 
computer  it  the  gunner* t  brain,  but  in  the  more  complex  problemt  ariting 
in  gunnery  the  computer  it  a  complicated  electrical  or  mechanical  device 
designed  under  certain  aseumptiont  to  receive  values  for  certain  variables. 
The  need  for  the  introduction  of  computing  mechanisms  at  a  surrogate  for 
the  gunner's  mind  can  be  readily  understood  by  considering  tho  flexible 
gunnery  problem  of  defending  a  bomber  against  an  attacking  fighter.  The 
problem  of  estimating  the  proper  angle  by  which  the  gun  should  lead  the 
target  was  eo  complicated  by  the  relative  motion  of  gun  mount  and  target 
that  many  case*  arose  in  which  gunners  lead  the  target  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  required  for  true  lead.  The  fact  that  tracking  suet 
supply  data  for  computation  has  two  consequences  to  which  the  following 
text  is  devoted.  The  first  consequence  it  the  fact  that  the  signals 
furnished  the  human  operator  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  existing  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  target  and  weapon.  The  second  ie  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  the  computation  defines  the  kind  of  motor  responses  which  necessarily 
must  be  weed  in  order  to  simultaneously  meet  the  tracking  the  computational 
requirements.  This  latter  fact  ie  of  materiel  importance  since  it  affects 
the  definition  of  the  criterion  by  nseane  of  which  eatisfactorineee  of 
tracking  by  a  human  operator  ie  to  be  judged. 


Computing  tights  me*  be  divided  for  convenience  into  two  types. 
Vector  eights  which  compute  from  a  velocity  vector  diagram,  and  angular 
rate  sights  which  feed  on  the  angular  rates  of  certain  lines  related  tc 
the  sight  line  and  gun  axis.  %e  distinction  between  the  vector  sights 
and  the  angular  rate  sights  arises  from  the  special  problem  each  .ight 
was  designed  to  solve.  The  vector  sight  represents  a  solution  to  the 
gun  aiming  problem  to  counter  a  fighter  flying  a  pursuit  course  against 
a  bomber.  Angular  rate  sights,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  assume  that 
the  target  is  following  an  aerodynamic  pursuit  path,  but  they  do  generally 
assume  that  the  target's  path  relative  to  the  gun  is  a  straight  path  over 
the  line  of  flight  of  the  projectile. 

Consider  the  following  simplification  of  the  air  to  air  firing 
situation,  and  its  solution  by  vector  and  scalar  means.  Figure  1  describes 
the  idealized  aiming  problem.  (2,  Chapt.  l)  The  medium  ie  designated  by  a, 
the  attacking  aircraft  is  represented  by  point  b,  the  target  by  point  c, 
and  the  projectile  by  d.  Assume  the  target  is  not  accelerated  and  that 
the  projectile  proceeds  initially  in  the  same  direction  in  the  medium  as 
is  the  attacking  aircraft  at  that  instance  except  that  its  velocity  is  K 
times  that  of  the  parent  vehicle.  Ignore  the  drag  of  the  medium  but  con¬ 
sider  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  position  of  the  projectile  in  the 
medium,  considering  time  measured  from  an  origin  at  the  instant  of  firing 
is 

^ad(t)  a  ®ab(0)  4-  tVah(0)  +  (K  -  l)tVa^(o)  4-  ^t^Ag 

Ag  is  the  invariant  acceleration  of  gravity 


Vac 

-TA/tacr 

0Q&t776*f 


roc 


^7k5W€r/VA/ 


The  target  position  ie 


2ac(t)  =  ff^CO)  4  tVac(0) 

In  order  to  hare  a  hit  the  last  two  equations  must  he  equated 
with  t  becoming  tf,  the  time  of  flight. 

Thus 

5^(0)  -  Hab(0)  ~  Rbc(0)  -  “  *f^be(0)  ^  “  DtfVah(0)t 

®hc^^  1®  the  vector  for  preBent  range 

Vbc(0)  is  the  present  relative  target  velocity 

Tb(0)  is  the  parent  vehicle's  present  velocity 

and  Ag  is  known; 

hence  knowing  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  solution  to  the  aiming  problem. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Buc(0)  and  Vb(J(o)are  quantities  which  could  be 
supplied  by  trackers  to  a  computer;  thUB  determining  the  vector  Vftb  along 
which  to  guide  the  attacking  aircraft.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  tracking 
serves  to  solve  a  given  vector  equation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  lead  computing  eight  in  modern 
gunnery,  consider  the  following  simplification  and  discussion  of  lead  angle. 
See  Figure  2.  Accelerations  and  air  resistance  have  been  omitted  and  the 
problem  has  been  reduced  to  two  dimensions.  A  vehicle  pursuit  course  ie 
defined  when  Vab  lies  along  the  relative  position  vector  Rbc.  The  conditions 
for  a  vehicle  collision  course  are  that  the  projections  of  Vac  and  V&b  normal 
to  be  equal  and  that  Ebc  uniformly  decrease. 
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A  projectile  collision  course  can  be  determined  by  the  following 
equation  in  scalar  notation. 

vad  ,lnA  “  (?ab  +  7bd)«*&*  -  sin  X 

Subject  to  the  condition  that  there  be  a  velocity  along  H^c  the 
foregoing  defines  a  collision  course  for  a  projectile.  Tha  necessary  lead 
for  a  collision  course  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  eu'^ular  rate  since 

ho  ‘a  zYao  ®ln<A  “  7ab  BinX 

-1  * 

and  the  lead  angle  necessary  for  a  hit  is  sin)v  =  fi^,c  a  .  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  lead  angle  is  the  goal  of  fire  control  sys terns ,  since  it  is 
the  lead  angle  which  defines  the  orientation  of  the  guns,  airplane,  torpedo, 
and  so  forth.  It  can  be  seen  that  for  solution  this  expression  requires  the 
following  inputs:  vehicle  to  target  range,  angular  rate  of  vehicle  with 
respect  to  a  reference  line,  and  the  velocity  at  which  the  projedtile  was 
fired.  Thus  tracking  need  not  supply  target  velocity  in  this  system,  but 
must  supply  the  other  inputs.  For  lead  angles  less  than  10°,  the  last 
equation  becomes  X  =  tB  a  where  tffl  is  a  time  of  flight  multiplier. 

The  fact  that  the  tracker  provides  inputs  to  a  computer  makes 
evident  a  very  important  consideration.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  goodness  of  tracking  from  the  system  point  of  view  which  emphasizes 
end  results,  i.e.  impacts  on  target,  or  missile  successfully  steered  to 
destination,  etc.  It  is.  sometimes  true  that  excellent  matching  of  reticle 
to  target  does  not  result  in  the  beat  end  results.  This  apparent  paradox 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  computer  is  an  instrument  containing  various 
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type*  of  filters  which  attempt  to  obtain  the  best  possible  values  of 
target  position  from  which  to  extrapolate  future  position. 

Since  the  differentiation  between  noise  and  the  target  posi¬ 
tion  signal  is  made  on  the  basis  of  frequency  discriminations,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  tracking  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  design  of  computing 
(35) 

devices.  H.  K.  Weiss  has  emphasized  this  point  as  a  basis  for  hie 

suggestion  of  the  value  of  autocorrelation  analysis  for  the  purpose  of 

(88-92) 

obtaining  power  spectra  for  a  more  complete  evaluation  of  tracking. 

Such  an  analysis  is  pertinent  because  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the  track¬ 
ing  error,  in  which  all  frequencies  are  present.  Its  aim  is  to  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  various  frequency  components  in  the  tracker's 
output.  Once  these  are  known,  use  may  be  made  of  those  design  characteristics 
of  the  computing  systeu  which  specify  the  amplification  of  error  as  a  function 
of  frequency.  Thus  by  consulting  such  records  it  can  be  concluded  that 
tracking  with  the  M-5  and  M-7  trackers  should  be  as  "smooth"  as  possible; 

whereas  tracking  with  the  M7A1B1  and  M9  directors  should  be  as  accurate  as 
(90) 

possible.  It  follow*  that  a  criterion  for  good  tracking  cannot  in  genera 

be  based  on  so  simple  a  concept  as  only  time  on  target  or  average  error, 
but  must  include  considerations  related  to  the  character  of  the  tracking 


errors. 
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Target  rate#  and  acceleration!  are  important  for  two  reasons 
In  the  tracking  eitnation.  The  first  reason  holds  in  those  instances 
where  a  computation  most  be  carried  nut.  In  such  instances  tua  computa¬ 
tion  mey  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  target  is  moving  at  a  con¬ 
stant  rate  or  on  the  assumption  that  the  target  is  accelerating.  Com¬ 
putations  based  on  the  rate  hypothesis  will  necessarily  give  only 
approximate  solutions  when  the  angular  rates  are  changing  and  in  this 
respect  the  tracking  (of  the  system)  say  be  said  to  be  only  approximate. 
The  problem  created  by  the  decision  to  base  the  computation  upon  the 
angular  rate  ie  an  engineering  problem  for  the  most  part— it  is  psycho- 
loglcal  only  in  the  extent  that  the  approximate  solution  makes  the  overall 
task  of  the  system  of  which  the  human  operator  is  a  part  &  more  difficult 
t&ek. 

The  main  psychological  problem  created  bb  the  rates  and  acceler¬ 
ations  characteristic  of  target  motion  arisoB  out  of  their  status  as  the 
stimuli  to  which  the  human  operator  rauBt  respond.  In  direct  tracking 
systems  in  which  the  man  is  required  to  manipulate  the  weapon  without 
help  from  a  power-driven  mount  the  rates  themselves  are  of  considerable 
importance.  In  power  driven  tracking  systems,  constant  rates  present  no 
particular  problem  provided  the  power  drive  is  adequate  to  the  range  of 
angular  rates  with  which  the  operator  and  his  weapon  will  have  to  cope. 
Changes  in  the  rate,  however,  ere  of  material  importance  to  the  tracking 
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since  they  characteristically  affect  the  way  in  which  the  tracking  i» 
done  (i.a.,  Aether  in  the  direction  of  eaoothneae  or  accuracy).  Of 
paramount  importance  ie  the  fact  that  change*  in  the  angular  rate  at  which 
a  signal  i*  moving  bring  the  reaction  time  of  the  human  operator  into 
central  importance  in  the  tracking  problem,  since  this  time  is  an  interval 
during  which  error  necessarily  is  out  cf  control  provided  the  target  is 
moving  at  other  than  a  constant  rate. 


r 
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on*  of  two  key*  to  correct  for  this  displacement.  Reaction  tin**  in  thi* 
•xperiment  w«r«  about  400  milliseconds,  whereas  when  th*  *an*  apparatus 
was  rigged  up  to  naasur*  simple  reaction  tin**  the  finding*  were  a*  would 
be  expected  for  visual,  auditory,  and  auditory  or  visual  signal*. (6*  P*  ®7) 
The  reaction  tin*  i*,  of  cour**,  a  function  of  exp«rienc*,  and  th*  400  nilli- 
•econd  figure  for  the  reaction  tin*  to  a  sudden  displacement  could  probably 
be  *hortened  by  35- 30$  after  practice. 

Turning  to  reaction  times  determined  in  tracking  situations: 

Graik  and  the  AFU  at  Cambridge  found  reaction  tines  in  a  pursuit  task  to 

(a, 84)  (67) 

be  about  300  milliseconds.  8*arle  and  Taylor  in  a  pursuit 

task  found  reaction  tioee  of  about  250  milliseconds  as  well  as  did  Sllson* 
(28)  (77) 

and  Hill,  although  Taylor  and  Birmingham  found  a  reaction  time  of 

435  milliseconds  in  a  compensatory  random  step  function  tracking  situation. 

Experiments  using  a  simple  compensatory  tracking  device  performed  at  The 

Franklin  Institute  under  AMG  contract  revealed  reaction  times  of  the  order 

of  300-350  millisecond*. 


The  large  spread  of  reported  reaction  times  in  the  tracking 
situation  a#  ,Ju*t  reviewed  may  very  well  be  related  to  etimulua  linked 
variables  as  well  as  training.  It  ha*  been  found  by  many  workers  in  the 
field  that  when  a  human  is  tracking  &  simple  visual  signal  such  as  a 
regular  sine  wave,  the  reaction  time  induced  phaee  difference  between 
stimulus  and  response  quickly  approaches  rero.  On  the  other  haad,  the 
reaction  time  in  an  arbitrary  program  of  step  functions  is  consistently 


operator  expectancy  about  tha  •  timolus  1*  fulfilled.  At  as  example  of 
thie  anticipatory  behavior  we  aay  take  tome  British  work.  In  these 
experiments  sen  were  told  to  trigger  a  gun  when  a  black  square  crossing 
a  telescope  field  at  constant  rats  coincided  with  a  fiducial  line.  The 
atan  point  of  triggering  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  desired  point  of 
aim,  and  there  was  a  randon  variability  haring  the  same  variance  as  in 
the  simple  reaction  tiae  to  a  light  stimulus.  The  subjeots  were  obviously 
anticipating.  Still  another  example  of  anticipatory  behavior  is  so  no 
recently  reported  American  work/ ^  The  st taolus  was  a  visual  or  auditory 
signal  presented  at  a  fixed  frequency.  The  task  was  to  respond  by  pressing 
a  key  at  the  instant  the  signal  sppearsd.  An  analysis  of  the  data  revealed 
a  skewed  distribution  with  the  greater  number  of  responses  anticipating 
rather  than  lagging  the  stloulus.  (The  error  which  the  tracker  was  minimis¬ 
ing  In  this  experiment  was  not  the  usual  space  error  but  a  time  error,  an 
unusual  example  of  tracking.) 

The  foregoing  reaction  times  were  measured  under  circumstances 
wherein  the  refractory  period  of  response  (first  reported  by  Telford^78^ 
in  an  experiment  using  auditory  stimuli)  did  not  occur.  The  refractoxy 
period  occurs  when  two  stimuli  occur  within  a  period  of  time  equal  to  or 
less  than  an  interval  about  as  long  as  a  reaction  time  plus  movement  time. 

In  this  event,  the  reaction  tiae  to  the  second  stimulus  is  inhibited.  7ince 
and  Hick^^'®^  following  Cralk  investigated  and  verified  this  finding  in 
the  tracking  situation,  and  found  the  refractory  period  to  bo  about  500  nilli 
seconds,  in  agreement  with  Telford.  Thie  point  hae  been  under  Intermittent 
discussion  in  the  literature.  Zllson/^for  example,  hae  found  reeulte 
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somewhat  akin  to  the  findings  of  the  British  group,  hut  has  chosen  to  ex¬ 
plain  hie  results  differently.  The  controversy  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
resolve  since  the  response  records  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  unequivocally  when  the  first  response  has  ended  and  when  the  second 
has  begun. 

Movement  is  an  aspect  of  human  behavior  which  has  been  studied 
thoroughly  long  before  the  tracking  context  became  of  importance.  Interest 
in  the  characteristics  of  corrective  movements  was  revived  in  the  last 
decade  when  a  concentrated  effort  was  mads  to  examine  the  human  operator's 
responses  while  acting  &a  a  link  in  a  regulating  system.  Craikv  7  hypo¬ 
thesised  that  human  reeponsee  are  ballistic  in  a  control  situation,  and 

(  win  \ 

hie  lntsrpretation  harks  back  to  ths  work  of  Stetson. '  0,1  '  The  essential 
characteristic  of  the  ballistic  motion  is  that  the  limb  is  tossed  back  and 
forth,  as  it  were,  from  two  end  positions  with  a  minimum  of  muscular  con¬ 
trol  in  the  midpoint  of  its  traverse.  In  this  type  of  movement  the  mus¬ 
cular  contraction  starting  the  movement  ends  by  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  The  ballistic  movement  is  supposedly  characteristic  of  highly 
skilled  and  well  coordinated  movements  such  as  typing,  tennis,  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  the  early  studios  of  ballistic  motion  claimed  that  for  movements  of. 
small  amplitude  the  time  taken  to  make  a  movement  was  Independent  of  ampli¬ 
tude.  The  evidence  is  by  and  large  unconvincing. (37,43)  xjje  generfti  find¬ 
ings  of  more  recent  research^ 22,54 ,67)  indicate  that  for  ewift  corrective 
movements  ranging  in  amplitude  from  about  5  to  80  cms  in  displacement,  move¬ 
ment  time  is  a  slowly  rising  function  of  displacement  which  could  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  a  straight  line  without  doing  great  violence  to  the  data.  Perhaps 
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the  aoat  thorough  study  of  tha  characteristics  of  correct  ire  movements 
( 77} 

was  Bade  at  KL  '  where  tha  flrat  three  derivatives  of  control  atick 
notion  In  a  coopenaatory  tracking  task  were  examined.  The  reaolta  show  that 
theae  corrective  notiona  are  not  halliatic  ainca  force  rariea  continuously 
throughout  the  bo t ion. 

Another  type  of  motion  of  great  importance  in  the  tracking 
problem  in  the  circular  movement.  A  circular  movement  la  a  coordinated 
pattern  of  reciprocal  morementa  properly  related  in  phase.  Thle  type  of 
motion  la  of  great  advantage  in  fatiguing  taaka  since  the  work  done  la 
apread  over  a  group  of  snaolea  rather  than  over  two  muaclea  and  hence  the 
onset  of  fatigue  effecta  can  be  delayed.  The  maximum  rate  of  circular 
aovementa  le  roughly  half  the  rate  for  Blmple  back  and  forth  movements  of 
the  same  amplitude.  In  addition  there  ie  evidence  that  the  rates  of  rhyth¬ 
mical  movement  are  weakly  dependent  on  amplitude,  but  thle  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  finding.  Thle  result  doee,  however,  check  with  the  findings  of  the 
research  at  loxboro^39)  which  demonstrated  that  although  handwheel 
diameter  it  a  etongly  significant  determinant  of  tracking  accuracy,  it 
is  a  relatively  weak  determinant  of  speed  of  handwheel  turning.  As  a 
general  conclusion  the  maximum  recommended  speeds  for  handwheel  rotation 
were  from  about  160*200  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  any  control  task  the  question  of  the  basic  output  of  the 
operator  is  of  importance.  3Tor  example,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  human  operator  by  meane  of  differential  equation,  the  question 
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arises  as  to  whether  operator  response  should  be  expressed  in  terns  of 
displacenent ,  Telocity  or  acceleration  for  the  achievement  of  the  most 
appropriate  saathematio&l  model  of  reality,  furthermore,  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  basic  output  of  the  operator  will  determine  the  areas  for 
future  critical  experimentation.  This  is  to  say,  the  differential  ability 
to  discriminate  proprloceptire  differences  in  position,  velocity,  or 
acceleration  of  a  control  may  be  an  important  area  of  research,  since  the 
characteristics  of  these  proprioceptive  feedbacks  define  the  ability  of 
the  operator  to  apply  these  outputs  accurately  in  a  tracking  task.  Svidenoe 
exiets  that  the  discrimination  of  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  force  of 
a  movement  are  Independent  functions. Duration  obviously  relates  to 
velooity  since  the  specification  of  minlsma  discernible  velocity  is  not 
meaningful  unless  a  time  Interval  le  specified.  Definitive  information  com¬ 
paring  and  evaluating  these  character let ics  of  operator  output  does  not  exist 
explicitly,  but  it  doubtless  hae  been  incorporated  implicitly  in  the  various 
studies  which  have  defined  optimal  control  design  for  certain  speciflo  con¬ 
trol  tasks  with  regard  to  euch  parameters  ae  inertia,  friction  and  speed  of 
movement. 


Visual  Factors — Tracking  displays  are  commonly  visual  although 
this  is  not  a  neceesary  condition  for  tracking  in  general.  Of  prime  im* 
portance  in  designing  a  display  for  tracking  is  an  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  limitations  on  the  operator's  vision.  Visual  acuity  refers  to  the 
resolving  power  of  the  eye.  To  speak  of  visual  acuity  in  an  unrestricted 
sense  is  not  meaningful  since  the  acuity  in  a  particular  observation  is  a 


function  of  the  retinal  area  irradiated,  the  adaptation  of  the  eye,  the 
stimulus  inteneitjr  and  the  stimulus  duration. (35,38)  Visual  acuity  can 
be  broken  down  for  convenience  into  three  separate  functions:  a  measure 
of  the  minimum  visible,  a  measure  of  the  minimum  separable  which  is  the 
resolving  power,  and  a  measure  cf  the  minimum  distinguishable  change  in 
contour  such  as  would  be  pertinent  in  reading  a  vernier.  There  is  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  threshold  value  for  the  minimum  perceptible  display 
because  of  the  interaction  with  intensity;  i.e.  this  threshold  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  least  amount  of  radiant  energy  needed  to  arouse  a  visual 
sensation.  For  example ,  a  luminous  point,  such  as  a  star,  Intercepting  an 
arc  of  order  of  magnitude  .05  seconds  is  perceptible.  A  thin  wire  against 
a  bright  sky  background  can  be  perceived  if  it  Intercepts  an  angle  of  about 
one  second.  What  is  perhaps  a  snore  pertinent  example  of  this  threshold, 
applying  the  problem  at  hand,  is  the  threshold  intercepted  angle  of  a  square 
against  a  contrasting  background.  The  minimum  visible  white  square  on  a 
black  background  is  about  10  seconds  of  arc,  whereas  the  minimum  visible 
black  square  on  a  white  background  is  about  30  seconds  of  arc.  Data  such 
as  these  would  bo  valuable  in  the  design  of  optical  tracking  missile 
guidance  systems. 

The  resolving  power  of  the  eye  is  about  one  minute  of  arc  at 
the  fovea;  about  5  minutes  at  an  angle  at  3°  from  the  fovea,  10  minutes 
at  an  angle  of  6°  from  the  fovea;  and  about  100  minutes  at  an  angle  of 
30c  from  the  fovea.  Eye  movement  studies  have  shown  that  in  the  tracking 
operation  the  eye  constantly  fixates  at  the  point  being  tracked;  thus  the 
region  of  the  retina  in  use  is  within  3-3°  of  the  fovea,  and  the  resolution 
is  at  worst  limited  to  6  minutes  and  at  best  about  1  minute  of  arc. 
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When  the  surround#  of  a  display  are  illuminated  by  light  haring 
an  intensity  from  1/100  to  1/10  of  the  test  object,  acuity  is  increased. 

As  the  surrounding  illumination  is  increased  or  decreased  outside  of  these 
rough  limits,  visual  acuity  diminishes.  There  is  much  information  avail¬ 
able  in  the  literature  on  the  interactions  of  pip  intensity,  ambient 
illumination,  and  previous  light  adaptation  with  regard  to  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  signals  on  a  cathode  ray  tube.(®*) 

Vernier  acuity  as  is  exemplified  by  reading  a  vernier  or  detect¬ 
ing  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  line  between  two  surfaces,  is  ouch 
greater  than  the  resolving  power,  and  varies  between  6  and  10  seconds  of 
arc;  although  individuals  may  be  trained  tc  detect  misalignments  of  as 
little  as  3  seconds  of  arc. 

The  following  data  bear  on  the  visual  perception  of  displacements c 
velocity  and  acceleration.  An  examination  of  detectable  displacements  of 
a  horizontal  line  from  the  centre  of  a  vertical  line  in  a  cross  shaped 
display  was  shown  to  obey  Weber's  law  so  long  as  the  horizontal  line  sub¬ 
tends  at  least  1/2  degree  at  the  eye.^  The  Weber  "constant"  rapidly 
rose  from  the  limiting  value  of  7$  to  30$  between  30  minutes  and  the  smallest 
perceptible  differences.  The  magnification  utilized  can  thus  be  determined 
by  making  the  smallest  displacement  under  observation  subtend  at  least  30 
minutes  at  the  eye.  Apropos  of  the  interaction  between  stimulus  duration 
and  acuity  it  has  been  shown  that  an  exponential  curve  describes  the  func¬ 
tional  relation  between  the  difference  in  misalignment  of  the  vertical 
cross  piece  from  horizontal  center  versus  exposure  time  necessary  to  get 


the  correct  response  95$  of  the  time.  The  horizontal  cross  piece  inter¬ 
cepted  30  minutes,  end  at  least  2  seconds  of  time  were  needed  to  perceive 
correctly  when  the  misalignments  were  less  than  10$. 

The  perception  of  movement  is,  of  course,  undefinahle  unless  a 
time  interval  is  specified  for  the  observation.  According  to  Aubert  the 
angular  velooity  of  an  object  must  be  between  one  and  two  minute6  of  arc 
per  second  in  order  for  the  object  to  appear  immediately  to  be  moving. 

In  this  experiment,  stationary  objects  were  in  tho  field  or  view,  viewing 
conditions  were  favorable  as  regards  contrast  and  size  of  object,  and  the 
object  was  within  about  1°  of  the  fovea.  At  B-3°  from  the  fovea  the  least 
perceptible  angular  velocity  is  from  3  to  4  minutes  of  arc  per  second  and 
at  8°  from  the  fovea  the  threshold  for  immediately  perceived  velocity  is 
9  minutes  of  arc  per  second.  When  the  number  of  static  references  in  the 
field  was  minimized  to  the  slits  of  a  viewing  box  the  thresholds  were 
raised  to  10  to  20  times  their  former  values.  To  unstructure  the  field 
any  further  would  Involve  questions  of  autokinetic  activity. 

Dlmmick  and  Karl^  investigated  movement  perception  in  terms  of 
exposure  time  necessary  to  diBcern  a  given  movement  and  found  that  for  a 
motion  of  from  1  to  2  minutes  of  sure  and  exposure  time  of  from  .5  to  1 
second  would  be  needed.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Bourdon* o  work  since 
there  are  many  extraneous  variables  affecting  this  threshold  which  were  not 
constant  in  both  experiments.  The  orders  of  magnitude  are  wha;  is  of  inters 

Using  oscilloscope  presentations  Kick  found  that  thresholds  for 
the  perception  of  changes  of  velocity  roughly  obeyed  Weber's  law  over  a 
range  from  about  .15  to  10  degrees  per  second  with  the  constant  difference 


about  12% ,  but  the  spread  of  values  was  between  9  and  30 £  for  either 
velocity  Increment  or  decrement.  Bourdon  found  roughly  the  same  Weber’ e 
constant  In  the  neighborhood  of  8  to  1^.(38»41) 

There  Is,  furthermore,  (in  uppe?  limit  to  perceived  motion  which 
Bourdon  has  found  to  be  about  140  to  $OC  degrees  per  second  for  a  range 
of  motion  of  10c.  The  smaller  thresholds  are  related  to  the  smaller  objects 
and  the  larger  thresholds  to  larger  objects. 

Tolerance  Levels-— Kelson  has  pointed  out  the  lop  -nee  of 
distinguishing  between  physiological  limits  to  performance  and  self  im¬ 
posed  levels  of  performance.^3')  The  tracker  who  is  attempting  to  minimise 
an  error  will  not  necessarily  reduce  the  error  to  the  limits  of  hie  visual 
acuity,  but  will  reduce  the  error  to  that  level  which  he  is  willing  to 
tolerate.  Certain  errors  may  be  deemed  unavoidable  or  too  email  to  bother 
with.  Magnification  serves  to  increase  the  apparent  error  of  a  given 
operator.  The  Improvement  due  to  fourfold  mechanical  magnification,  which 
was  studied  by  Helson,  however,  1*  not  linear  since,  in  general,  the  gains 
attributable  to  magnification  are  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  loss  in 
accuracy  due  to  diminution  of  field  size.  The  tolerance  for  error  which 
operators  exhibit  at  a  given  time  is  related  to  motor  and  motivational 
factors  as  well  as  to  perceptual  factors.  Performance  may  be  limited  by 
the  operator’s  inability  to  handle  load,  inertia,  and  high  rate*  of  turning, 
or  poor  design  may  result  in  friotlon,  baoklash  and  improper  choice  of  aid¬ 
ing  time  conetante.  The  result  of  these  motor  factors  will  be  to  deteriorate 
manual  control  thus  preventing  the  operator  from  working  within  hie  standards. 
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Emotional  factors  related  to  frustration  tolerance  and  motivation 
are  instrumental  in  defining  the  error  tolerance.  Operators  cf  equivalent 
physical  and  physiological  characteristics  may  he  influenced  differently 
hy  backlash  or  by  the  resentment  of  a  euperior  eo  that  their  tracking  per¬ 
formance  will  differ  markedly. 

Perception  and  set— Searle  and  Taylor  have  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  actual  level  at  which  responses  are  made  is  influenced 
significantly  by  the  perceptual  aspects  of  the  experimental  situation,  or 
*7  fa'’*.--''  of  internal  sot  and  expectancy  which  may  vary  with  the  condl* 
tions  of  presentation.^7)  In  a  pursuit  tracking  task  the  ration  of  knob 
motion  to  observed  displacement  ratio*  was  exam in  i  at  the  values  1:1  and 
at  3:1.  It  was  observed  that  hand  movement  rates  for  the  3:1  ratio  are 
consistently  higher  than  for  the  1:1  ratio  whereas  the  pointer  movement  is 
relatively  slightly  affected  by  the  change  in  knob:polnter  ratio.  The  im¬ 
plication  le  that  the  subjects  are  attempting  to  make  each  correction  in 
a  certain  length  of  time,  regardless  of  the  required  effort.  Besponae 
time  changed  only  slightly  over  a  wide  range  of  displacement bt  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  presentation.  The  increase  in  rates  at  the  3:1  ratio  ma?  bo  ex¬ 
plained  ae  a  result  of  the  reduced  speed  of  perceived  j?ncil  movement  for 
which  the  subjects  Involuntarily  compensate  by  making  faster  hand  movements. 
Again,  this  implies  that  subjects  are  attempting  to  make  each  correction 
in  a  certain  length  of  time,  regardless  of  the  required  effort. 

Another  manifestation  of  perceptual  influence  is  the  ’’range  effect 
This  effect  occurs  when  displacements  of  varying  eizee  are  presented  in  ran¬ 
dom  order  and  the  subject’s  response  to  any  given  displacement  is  influenced 
by  the  relation  of  this  displacement  to  the  other  sizes  in  the  sequence. 


Indications  are  that  ratee  are  too  low  fcr  the  large  displacements  and  too 
high  fox  the  small  displacements,  The  object  apparently  davelop®  a  *set3 
for  the  average-sii:e  display  ament.  THare  is  raason  to  believe  that  this 
average  is  the  geometric  rather  than  the  arithxmrtc  mean  of  the  series. 

The  range  effect  which  the  Naval  Eese&rch  Laboratory  mentioned 
was  investigated  in  acme  detail  at  the  University  of  Indiana.  Separate 
groups  of  35  subjects  each  tracked  two  different  ranges  of  three  stop 
function  displacements.  The  one-inch  displacement  we*  tne  largest  stimulus 
ir.  range  1  and  the  smallest  V/>  range  2.  The  subjects  tended  tc  undershoot 
the  1M  stimulus  when  it  was  largest  in  its  series  and  to  overshoot;  it  when 
it  was  smallest  in  a  series.  Thin  tendency  is  a  function  of  the  range 
and  not  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  stimuli,  and  is  thue  related  to 
some  expectation  or  set  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  subject’s  internal  set  or  attitude  plays  a  part  in  influencing 
his  peychomotor  performance  and  the  type  of  instruction  given  the  subject 
may  be  instrumental  in  establishing  this  set.  It  is  known  that  under 
laboratory  conditions  instructions  inducing  a  set  for  speed  will  yield 
different  results  from  those  inducing  a  set  for  accuracy.  Subjects 
receiving  instructions  stressing  speed  usually  minimire  the  importance 
of  accuracy.  This  was  indicated  by  a  study  on  the  effect  of  •’speed-up" 
instructions  on  the  performance  of  discrete  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm.^72) 
The  resulting  increased  speed  of  movement  was  accompanied  by  a  decreaee  in 
accuracy. 

Instructions  were  found  tc  be  important  in  influencing  the  rate 
of  learning  to  track  with  a  pursuitoeter.^^  One  group  of  subjects  was 
told  to  keep  the  instrument  running?  another  was  told  to  use  analysis  and 


^  cleverneo*  to  keep  the  instrument  going;  and  the  third  was  given  as  many 

r 

fsvcts  about,  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  the  nature  of  the  task  ao  were 

available;  presumably  this  latter  group  learned  at  the  verbal  rather  than 

/ 

the  motor  level.  This  last  group,  however,  has  a  higher  frequency  of  errors 
than  did  the  other  two  and  did  not  show  any  improvement  between  the  first 
and  last  days  of  practice.  The  eeccnd  group  had  the  most  rapid  rate  of 
learning.  However,  both  the  first  and  second  groups  showed  similar  Improte- 
ment  bttweea  the  first  and  last  days  of  learning  and  the  curves  for  both  we.e 
essentially  similar  in  fora.  The  conclusion  which,  therefore,  must  be  drawn 
from  this  experiment  is  that  evidently  verbal  instruction  cannot  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  sensory  stimuli  received  from  performing  the  pattern  of  move- 
osente  involved  in  pursuit  learning  and  may  even  hinder  progress. 

Fatigue — A  series  of  experiments  have  been  performed  at  Tufts 

r 
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College  to  study  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  psyohomotor  efficiency,  using 
the  Mark  II  Navy  Trainer  for  tracking  in  asimuth. HP*  i’n© 

results  of  these  experiments  indicated  that  continued  tracking  for  long 
periods  resulted  in  a  decrement  in  performance,  but  this  decrement  was 
reduced  by  motivating  factors  (such  as  rest,  pay,  encouragement ) .  It  was 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  decrement  here  was  due  to  boredom  since 
asiouth  tracking  does  not  involve  considerable  muscular  effort.  Depriva¬ 
tion  of  sleep  for  as  long  as  two  days  did  not  affect  tracking  performance 
adversely,  although  subjects  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  attend  to  their  task  to  keep  performance  from  falling 
off.  It  was  also  found  that  performance  of  a  complex  task  for  four  hours 
did  not  yield  a  significant  change  in  the  efficiency  of  performance. 

C 
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The  effects  of  presaged  strenuous  exercise  were  also  studied,  here* 
Although  subject#  showed  clinical  sign*  cf  fatigue  during  a  3C-mile  hike 

« 

there  was  no  decrement  in  tracking  accuracy Gliabvag  a  staircase 

I 

rapidly  with  a  heavy  lead  resulted  in  a  statistically  significant  increase 

3 

in  the  variability  of  stereoscopic  ranging  which  disappeared  very  quickly. 

I 

It  was  believed  that  this  vaxs  due  to  hyperventilation  because  of  breathless-* 
nese.  further  studies  vers  mads  at  the  Harvard  Fatigue  laboratory  during 

3 

which  subjects  breathed  deeply  until  dizziness  or  blurring  of  the  visual 
field  was  experienced.  Bange  estimates  made  by  these  subjects  all  showed 
poorer  and  more  variable  judgments,  although  the  affects  were  more  pronounced 

on  stereo  than  on  vernier  acuity,  Xt  would  be  well  for  tracking  and  ranging 

I 

personnel  to  avoid  strenuous  activity  which  might  lead  to  breathlessness 

immediately  before  performance.  Tt  also  apneare  that  trained  trackers 

i  • 

|  should  be  able  to  track  for  lo*g  periods  of  time  without  a  reduction  in 
efficiency  due  to  fatigue.  The  Fire  Control  Division  of  NDBC  reported  to 

i 

the  Services  that  no  special  precautions  need  be  taken  against  fatigue  for 

} 

tracking  personnel. 

! 

! 

Distribution  of  Attention — The  distribution  of  attention  in  a 

| 

military  tracking  situation  may  be  affected  by  many  sources  of  distraction. 
Among  the  poasible  sources  are  the  very  complexity  of  the  manual  tracking 

| 

and  firing  task,  the  complexity  of  the  visual  field,  combat  noises  and 
perhaps  emotional  or  physical  injury  to  the  operator.  That  these  sources 

i 

t  affect  time  to  respond  is  indicated  by  a  recent  experiment  in  which  the 
reaction  time  necessary  to  identify  various  numbers  ef  stimulus  objects 


m 


was  measured  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  stimulus  objects.  It  was  found 
that  the  reaction  time  was  lengthened  as  the  number  of  stimulus  objects  in 
the  field  was  increased.  This  little  experiment  illustrates  the  obvious 
truth  that  if  a  tracks?  is  required  to  be  aware  of  and  make  measurements 
of  several  stimuli  at  the  same  time,  the  reaction  time  needed  to  respond 
to  the  constellation  of  stimuli  will  increase  as  the  complexity  and  number 
of  stimuli  is  increased. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  study  undertaken  to  examine  the  short¬ 
comings  of  highly  complex  equipment  was  project  AO-94,  Psychological  factors 
in  the  Operation  of  flexible  Gunnery  Equipment. (82,  Chapt.  20;  59,  Chapt.  18) 

During  the  course  of  the  last  war  the  gunner’s  relation  to  his  gun  became 
remote  ae  motors  replaced  muscle  control  and  complicated  lead  computing 
sights  replaced  lead  estimation.  The  result  of  these  changes  and  the  great 
skill  required  to  use  the  gun  sight  complicated  the  gunner’s  task  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  feared,  in  certain  circles,  that  the  limits  of  the 
B-29  gunner’s  ability  were  being  surpassed. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  B-29  gunner  to  simultaneously  track  in 
elevation,  and  azimuth,  as  well  as  to  range.  These  tasks  were  relatively 
independent  of  one  another  and  each  was  a  difficult  task  in  itself.  The 
sight  as  originally  constructed  required  tracking  in  azimuth  and  elevation 
as  well  as  in  range  by  means  of  a  variable  diameter  reticle  circle.  The 
movements  of  the  range  handwheel  had  to  be  made  relative  to  movements 
of  the  sight  in  elevation,  and  ae  a  comsequence,  the  rate  of  hand  movement 
in  ranging  might  differ  for  the  same  target  range  rate.  The  gunner,  more¬ 
over,  was  required  to  judge  when  his  performance  was  good  enough  to  warrant 
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firing.  It  was  shown  by  AC-94  that  triggering  was  not  dependent  on 
the  goodness  of  the  target  size  and  position  relationship  io  the  reticle, 
but  rather  that  triggering  was  a  non-discriminating  function  characterized 
by  semirhythmic  patterns  peculiar  to  the  individual  gunners.  The  project 
made  several  redesign  recommendations  in  an  effort  to  obtain  smoother  and 
more  accurate  tracking  and  firing.  Thus  it  was  suggested  that  handgrips 
be  used  to  control  azimuth  and  elevation  tracking  and  that  a  pressure  type 
ranging  control  be  mounted  on  the  right  handgrip.  The  trigger  was  con¬ 
veniently  mounted  on  the  left  handgrip  and  firing  was  to  be  continuous  or, 
if  intermittent,  automatically  programmed.  The  results  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  tested  experimentally.  The  tests  supported  the  validity  of  *he 
recommen&at i one . 

The  Foxboro  Company  cond1  *;ted  several  tests  on  simultaneous  track¬ 
ing  and  stadiametric  ranging.  '*69, 70, 71,75)  Thla  ta8k  iB  dlfflcult  for  ln_ 

experienced  operators  and  the  indications  are  that  ranging  is  the  more 
difficult  task.  Up  to  about  10  hours  of  training  are  generally  needed  to 
acquire  proficiency  in  the  simultaneous  tracking  and  ranging  problem. 

Whether  pedal  or  hand  controls  be  used  for  ranging  is  largely  a  matter  of 
physical  convenience. 


Another  frequently  met  disturbing  influence  in  the  total  stimulus 
field  is  provided  by  noise. PP*  33-40)  Results  of  several  experiments 
with  noise  have  indicated  that  loud  sounds  as  such  do  not  effect  the 
efficiency  of  stereoscopic  ranging  or  tracking.  In  fact,  although  mus¬ 
cular  tension  is  produced,  the  introduction  of  noise  often  relieves  the 
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monotony  of  the  task  and  helps  keep  the  men  awake.  Subjectively  operator* 
reported  the  need  to  compensate  for  the  strain  of  noise  by  putting  forth 
greater  effort.  It  is  also  true  that  the  loud  sounds  are  often  extremely 
disturbing  to  the  emotionally  disturbed,  but  this  is  a  problem  of  personnel 
selection. 


\  M1' 
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MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  FOR  THE  HUMAN  OPEBATlft  IN  A  TRACKING  SITUATION 


Several  theoretical  schemes  of  varying  degrees  of  generality 
have  “been  suggested  thus  far  in  an  effort  to  characterise  mathematically 
the  human  operator  in  a  tracking  situation.  The  late  K.  J.  W.  Craik 
enunciated  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  descriptive  schemes  as  the  result 
cf  the  extensive  experience  gained  by  the  Applied  Psychology  Unit  in 
their  tracking  studies  during  the  past  war(^*21|40»84«85) .  ^me 

record  ef  tracking  errors  reveals  a  periodicity  with  a  predominant  period 
of  0.5  second  according  to  the  evidence  which  Craik  cites.  This  periodicity 
is  unaffected  hy  magnification,  thus  eliminating  the  possible  argument 
that  it  is  a  function  of  sensory  threshold.  The  periodic  corrective 
movements,  which  are  ballistic  in  nature,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
response  pattern  after  the  last  corrective  movement  consists  of  a  reaction 
time  lag  of  about  .3  second  and  a  corrective  movement  of  predetermined 
course  usually  lasting  about  .2  seconds.  The  operator’s  movement  is  not 
determined  continuously  by  the  perceived  error,  but  rather  in  an  inter¬ 
mittent  manner.  Were  the  control  continuous,  the  time  lag  would  result 
in  continuous  oscillations  cf  .5  second  period,  but  were  the  control 
intermittent  the  error  could  be  corrected  in  a  series  of  triggered  off 
movement  patterns  of  predetermined  course.  In  addition  to  acting  as  an 
intermittent  correction  servo  the  human  operator  acts  as  a  predicting 
mechanism,  extrapolating  from  past  data.  This  prediction  mechanism  re¬ 
sults  in  smoothing  out  the  operator’s  behavior  and  perhaps  masking  some 
of  the  intermittent  characteristics  of  tracking. 
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*rt  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  Woodworth  observed  that  when 
subjects  were  allowed  lose  than  .5  seconds  per  movement,  responses  with 
the  eyes  closed  were  about  as  accurate  as  responses  with  the  eyes  open,^^ 
This  was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  rates  faster  than  two  movements  per 
second  did  not  leave  time  for  the  more  delicate  visually  controlled  secondary  . 

t 

adjustments. 

Other  work  has  corroborated  Craik's  hypothesis  that  the  following 
occur  within  one  reaction  timet  error  perception,  organization  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  response,  and  the  triggering  off  of  the  proper  pattern  of  nerve 
impulses. As  Craik  pointed  out  this  pattern  cannot  be  altered  once 
triggered  off,  and  Is  essentially  an  open  loop  characteristic.  That  the 
control  mechanism  must  be  intermittent  follows  from  an  examination  of  the 
acceleration  patterns  of  corrective  responses  which  show  that  the  movement 
passes  through  its  patterns  of  positive  and  negative  acceleration  it',  just 
about  one  reaction  time.  The  operator,  therefore,  cannot  stop  or  alter  his 
corrective  response  once  it  has  begun. 

The  previously  mentioned  range  effect  is  a  set  to  respond  based 
apparently  on  a  predicted  mean  response  amplitude.  This  predicting  function 
was  also  noted  by  Helson  who  observed  that  the  tracking  error  converted  into 
time  units  was  of  the  order  of  milliseconds — which  is  several  orders  of 
magnitudes  smaller  than  a  reaction  time.^^  In  a  demonstration  of  predic¬ 
tion,  simple  sinusoidal  courses  varying  in  amplitude  and  frequency  were 
presented  to  the  tracker.  The  target  was  followed  closely  for  large  ampli¬ 
tude  and  low  frequency,  but  as  frequency  increased  the  tendency  was  to 
anticipate  by  shortening  the  amplitude  of  response  while  reproducing  the  input 
frequency.  When  an  erratic  course  input  waB  used  the  operators  responded 
with  an  averaging  crank  motion.  Fslson  hypothesizes  that  the  beneficial 
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effects  of  lov  gear  ratios  and  heavy  handwheels  may  he  due  to  their 
facilitation  of  the  operator’s  smoothing  type  of  behavior, 

Ellson  and  Gilbarg  discuss  operational.  analysis  in  the  hope  that 
such  methods  nay  he  applied  to  hunan  operator  behavior,'  '  Unfortunately, 
the  mathematical  requirements  on  the  system  are  that  it  he  linear,  i.o, , 
describable  by  a  set  of  linear  differential  equations,  and  except  for  a 
very  few  examples,  the  evidence  it  that  the  hunan  operator  is  not  linear 
to  any  significant  degree.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  operator's  linearity,  and  Ellson  and  Gray  studied  human  responses  to 
various  sine  wave  inputs.  29 »  30)  human  operator  behaved  in  a 
basically  non-linear  manner;  i.e.,  the  superposition  theorem  did  not  hold. 

It  is  of  interest  that  for  3  and  4  ops  inputs  the  operator  responded  with 
decreased  amplitude  and  slightly  higher  frequency.  This  type  of  response 
may  be  related  to  the  averaging  mentioned  by  Helson,  and  nay  shed  some  light 
on  the  limitations  and  nature  of  the  hunan  predictor,  further  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  manner  in  which  an  operator  predicts  may  result  from 
Ellson' s  finding  that  the  responses  to  complex  inputs  are  more  nearly  linear 
than  responses  to  simple  inputs. 

£.  S.  Phillips  has  investigated  the  human  role  in  a  tracking 
system  and  in  so  doing  created  a  linear  mathematical  model  of  a  human 
operator.  The  basic  assumption  was  that  the  operator  turns  ths  handwheel 
at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tracking  error.  Using  this 
fact,  a  time  lag  of  .5  seconds  for  the  system,  and  the  provision  for  deriva- 
tine  control  of  handwheel  rate,  should  the  operator  begin  to  anticipate  the 
error,  an  expression  for  the  rate  at  which  the  operator  turns  a  handwheel 


control  was  written  out  anc-  expressed  in  operational  terminology,  The 
following  is  a  statonent  of  the  sane  equation  in  terns  of  displacenent  of 
the  control  handle. 

4fy*i<t> 

where  H(t)  represents  handwheel  position,  E(t)  the  error  signal,  I  the  tine 
lag,  c  the  operator  on  the  error  tine  function  expressing  proportionality 
of  handwheel  rate,  pE(t),  to  error,  or  integral  control  of  position,  H(t); 
and  h  the  derivative  control  of  handwheel  rate  or  proportional  control  of 
handwheel  position.  This  expression  was  combined  with  the  equation  for  an 
aided  tracking  unit,  resulting  in  a  general  equation  for  aided  tracking 
involving  the  aided  tracking  constant  and  the  operator’s  paraneters.  The 
stability  region  and  the  best  values  in  a  nininized  mean  square  error  sense 
for  tho  three  paraneters,  a,  b,  and  L,  were  obtained  for  a  course  character¬ 
ized  by  constant  velocity  over  a  sequence  of  intervals  with  abrupt  independent 
changes  in  velocity  at  the  end  of  each  interval.  It  was  shown  that  the  best 
tracking  can  be  done  with  an  aided  tracking  constant  of  .9  and  about  as 
much  derivative  control  as  position  control  of  handwheel  rate.  If,  however, 
the ‘operator  is  not  exerting  derivative  control  on  the  rate,  as  would  bo 
the  case  were  there  no  prediction  on  the  operator’s  part,  the  optimal  aided 
tracking  constant  is  about  5  tines  tho  operator's  tine  lag.  This  would 
yield  a  value  of  about  3.5  seconds,  and  this  is  just  about  ifhat  was  found  in 
a  corroborating  experiment  in  handwheel  tracking  wherein  mean  square  error 
was  plotted  versus  aided  tracking  constant.  This  valuo  of  tho  aided  tracking 
constant  is  much  different,  however,  from  empirical  determinations  made  by 
other  groups  using  more  rigorous  experimental  designs. 
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Randall,  Russell  and  Ragazzini  have  also  nadu  an  effort  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  hunan  operator  in  a  linear  nathenatical  forn. Their  decision 
as  to  the  function  to  bo  used  was  governed  by  a  series  of  ninor  tests  of 
hunan  oporatore  which  indicated  that  though  the  hunan  operator  was  non-linoar 
to  a  significant  degree,  linear  approximations  nay  be  nado.  Thqralso  found 
that  fron  the  viewpoint  of  ease  of  control,  proportional  and  integral  teme 
are  easiest  for  a  hunan  to  insert,  but  that  the  operator  baa  difficulty 
inserting  derivative  terod.  Purtheruorc,  the  lag  in  hunan  response  tine 
was  observed  to  be  about  .3  seconds. 


Tho  resulting  equation  describing  the  hunan  operator  was 


H(t)  -£(ap  ♦  b  ♦  c/p)owPLjBS(t) 


where  tho  tern  additional  to  the  toms  in  the  Phillips  equation  is  an  operator 
on  the  error  signal,  H(t),  representing  derivative  control  of  handwheel 
position.  The  problem  is  to  specify  the  ranges  of  values  of  these  paranoters 
under  specified  conditions  and  to  examine  the  variability  over  hunan  operators. 

Tustin  dotorninod  a  linear  relationship  of  tho  forn 
H(t)  "j*  (b  +  c/p)o-P*jB(t) 

whore  1  9  .3,  and  as  can  be  soon,  this  is  identical  to  Phillips*  forn.^83)  Both 
Tustin  and  Phillips  wroto  their  equations  so  tb  o  handwheel  velocity,  pH(t),  was 
the  dependent  variable,  sinco  they  wore  concorned  with  aided  tracking  (aided 
tracking  will  be  discussed  In  the  following  section  of  this  report),  but  the 
equations  were  reformulated  here  in  terns  of  handvheol  position  so  that  they  nay 
be  conpurod  noro  easily  with  the  Randall,  Russell  end  Ragazzini  equation.  Tustin 
discussed  aided  tracking  and  sorvonechanisn  design  in  the  light  of  those  hunan 
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operator  characteri sties  which  he  hypothesized.  The  vrluc  of  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  questionable  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  experimental  data  at  this 
stage  of  research  and  the  dubious  nature  of  tho  linear  approximations  used. 

What  is  perhaps  a  more  promising  approach  has  been  discussed  rocontly 
by  liayne#(®0)  Two  types  of  body  movement  control  are  hypothesised.  Tho 
first  type  characterises  notion  of  an  unpredictable  naturo  and  is  a  closed 
loop  response  involving  an  external  error  sensing  device  such  as  the  eyes. 

The  second  ty.-e  is  a  closed  loop  responso  which  operates  without  external 
error  sensing  and  is  characteristic  of  highly  predictable  behavior.  The 
difference  between  the  two  forns  is  illustrated  by  the  tracking  responses 
to  a  regular  sine  wavo  input  and  to  an  irregular  input  program.  Typically  the 
phase  shift  between  input  and  output  will  become  negligible  while  tracking 
a  sinusoid,  as  has  been  notod  in  past  tracking  studies.  Thus  the  operator 
is  not  responding  to  a  closed  loop  system  which  includes  the  eyes  as  error 
detectors  but  some  sort  of  autopilot  response  has  taken  over.  In  the  track¬ 
ing  of  an  irregular  course,  the  response  pattorn  is  characterized  by  lags  in 
responso  of  one  reaction  tine  duration.  A  physiological  illustration  is 
offered  by  tabes  dorsalis.  In  this  disoaso,  proprioceptive  feedback  from 
the  feet  is  eliminated,  thus  a  tabotic  mist  look  at  his  feet  while  walking 
in  order  to  find  out  where  they  aro.(93)  Tho  higher  typo  of  closod  loop 
control  (visual  foodbnek)  has  had  to  tako  over  the  function  former ly  served 
by  the  lower  type  of  autopilot  control,  Mayne  makes  the  stimulating  point 
that  tho  human  response  to  a  complex  input  may  act  as  an  optimal  Wiener 
filter  in  its  predict! vo  characteristics.  This  is  a  point  of  departure  for 
future  rosearch. 
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Tho  human  characteristics  previously  mentionod  pr^sont  design 
problems  which  have  been  attacked  and  solvod  in  various  ways.  It  is  both 
convoniont  and  aonriirgfhl  to  group  these  psychological  problems  and  engineer¬ 
ing  solutions  about  four  focli  of  intorost;  displays,  applications  of  power, 
linkages,  and  types  of  controls.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  various 
solutions  nay  be  specific  in  certain  cases  to  particular  nilitary  problems* 
One  canrsadily  see  that  the  tracking  problem  confronting  a  pilot  flying 
an  attack  course  differs  from  the  task  of  an  airborne  or  ground  tracker 
attempting  to  down  this  attacking  pilot,  Tho  stimulus  situation  will  differ 
in  that  difforont  rates  will  be  presented  to  each  tracker  and  the  computing 
mechanisms  omployed  maj  have  different  display  characteristics.  There  are, 
of  course,  additional  differences  rs  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  will  mention  sovoral  dosign  features  of  genoral  application* 


Display  Problems- — Throe  characteristics  are  of  prime  interest 
in  the  optical  tracking  display  problem;  these  are  reticle  dosign,  reticle 
target  relationship,  and  magnification. 


Considerable  research  has  gone  into  the  problem  of  reticle 
design  for  stereoscopic  ranging,  (82,  Chapts.  4,  22;  61,  Chapts,  2,  4,  5,  11) 

Tho  stereoscopic  ranging  difficulties  arise  from  tho  fact  that  errors  of 

i 

large  magnitude  arise  whon  ranging  is  performed  with  the  target  position 
in  the  field  beyond  the  vortical  or  horizontal  limits  of  the  reticle  pattern. 
This  points  up  the  need  of  smooth  and  accurate  target  tracking  for  stereoscopic 


ranging  so  that  the  target  position  will  bo  maintained  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  center  of  the  reticle.  A  conclusive  explanation  of  the  cauoos  for 
these  errors  in  stereoscopic  ranging  has  not  as  yot  been  presented.  3Sx- 
porimontati on  has,  however,  indicated  that  the  reticle  design  to  bo  strivon 
for  in  stereoscopic  ranging  is  one  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
positioning  the  target  in  a  break  in  the  fiducial  lino  or  of  placing  the 
target  as  near  to  fiducial  lines  as  possible.  Reticles  which  present 
simple  vertical  line  fiducial  narks  aro  superior  to  reticles  which  present 
conplcx  figures  such  as  dimonds.  It  is  reconnended  that  vertical  linos 
be  5*  of  true  field  and  that  those  linos  bo  sufficiently  thin,  .201  for 
true  field,  so  that  parts  of  stationary  targets  will  not  bo  masked.  Another 
consideration  in  stereoscopic  ranging  reticle  dosign  is  the  minimization  of 
fusion  of  unpaired  reticle  lines,  Ib.lso  fusion  can  best  bo  eliminated  by 
irregularly  spacing  markers  in  the  main  row  of  the  reticle.  All  that  is 
required  is  one  pair,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  theso  will  not  interfere 
with  accuracy. 

Reticle  dosign  for  stadianotric  ranging  and  sighting  is  more 
directly  pertinent  to  the  tracking  pro'olon  as  this  paper  is  treating  it.  (82, 
pp.  182-185;  61,  Chapt.  10)  Reticle  design  must  take  into  consideration 
the  use  to  which  the  mechanism  is  to  bo  put.  Just  as  stereoscopic  ranging 
reticles  solve  a  particular  problem  so  must  reticles  be  specialized  for 
slewing  as  opposed  to  careful  tracking,  for  on  target  tracking  and  for 
load  tracking,  and  for  tracking  in  da  "light  as  compared  with  tracking  at 
night.  In  general  reticles  which  prosont  a  greater  field  of  view  allow 
more  rapid  slowing  while  the  prosence  of  a  center  dot  or  a  small  ringcf 
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ordor  of  1C  nils  In  a  reticle  slows  down  slowing  whilo  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  careful  tracking.  ladial  linos  in  a  reticle  veero  not 
found  to  improve  tracking  either  whan  tracking  on  target  or  when  the 
operator  tracked  with  an  ostinatod  Xaad.^^  In  a  specific  comparison 
of  several  sights  with  regard  to  slowing  tino,  tho  optical  ring  sights 
ranked  host,  illuminated  ring  sights  next,  and  the  ring  post  and  tolo- 
sco-jic  sights  were  poorest.  ^  Tho  poor  rating  of  tho  telescopic 
sight  is  duo  to  its  restricted  field  of  view  and  centor  dot.  Slowing 
tine  is  likewise  cut  down  hy  tho  presonce  of  a  ccntor  dot.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  in  illuminated  ring  sights  is  tho  matching  of  ring  illumination 
to  tho  sky  intensity.  Under  bright  sky  conditions  tho  ring  tends  to  dis¬ 
appear;  whoroas  against  dark  sky  backgrounds  tho  reticle  pattern  is  so 
bright  that  the  eye's  capacity  to  discriminate  small  brightness  differences 
is  greatly  reduced.  The  telescopic  sight,  though  noro  fatiguing  to  use, 
showed  up  best  with  regard  to  tracking  accuracy  under  both  high  and  low 
illumination,  but  it  was  no  bettor  than  the  optical  ring  sight  for  high 
illumination.  Tho  disadv?  itago  of  tho  optical  ring  sight  under  low  illumina¬ 
tion  conditions  can  be  traced  to  roducod  light  transmission  as  compared  wi£h 
tho  other  roticlcs.  The  advantages  of  an  optical  sight  follow  from  tho  fact 
that  the  reticle  is  locatod  at  the  focal  -nlane  of  a  collimating  lens  system. 
Sinco  the  roticle  will  thus  appear  at  infinity  to  the  observer,  there  is 
no  need  to  fix  the  observer’s  oyc  position  since  parallax  has  been  eliminated. 
This  difficulty  can  be  overcomo  by  using  this  sight  with  both  oyes;  one  eye 
looking  directly  at  the  targot  and  one  oyo  looking  through  the  sight.  Tho 
ring  post  sight  was  poor  for  both  slowing  and  tracking  sinco  it  presonts  a 
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difficult  visual  task.  This  arises  fron  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
align  three  nointst  target,  post  and  ring,  and  eye.  Any  slight  head  novo- 
nont  throve  the  ring  poet  out  of  lino,  so  that  any  c.dvantago  accruing  from 
its  open  fiold  it  lost.  Save  for  the  mention  of  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  radial  linos  in  a  reticle,  the  foregoing  refers  to  on-target  tracking. 
This  is  to  say  the  tracker  does  not  Mentally  estimate  a  lead.  Leads  aro 
usually  determined  by  specially  designed  computers,  and  this  is  the  occasion 
for  another  aspect  of  the  display  problem. 


Tracking  nay  bo  divided  into  direct  line  of  si^it  tracking  and 
disturbed  line  of  sight  tracking.  In  direct  line  of  sight  tracking  the 
line  cf  sight  is  fixed  to  the  tracking  system  and  moves  with  it.  The 
roticle  is  stable  and  does  what  tho  oporator  would  expect  of  it.  An 
example  of  diroct  lino  of  sight  tracking  would  be  a  director  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  block  diagram 


targot  V4  oporator 


~J  reticle 

7T 

-  •" 

> 

L _ _ 

computer  | 
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gun 

The  operator  nininizes  the  difference  between  target  and  reticle 
position  by  controlling  tho  reticle  position  directly.  Iron  this  roticlo 
position,  the  various  angular  rat os  and  so  forth,  tho  computer  computes 
tho  lead  and  sots  the  gun. 
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The  disturbed  line  of  sight,  or  floating  reticle,  systen  is 
characterized  by  tho  following  block  diagram  of  a  load  computing  tight* 


In  the  above  tho  operator  attempts  to  ninisdzo  the  difference 
botvoon  the  targot  and  reticlo  position  as  before,  but  ho  doo3  not  control  tho 
reticle  directly.  He  has  his  hands  op  the  gun,  and  this  is  the  important 
and  crucial  difference  between  the  two  systems.  This  difference  results 
in  requring  different  dynamics  for  the  cyo-hand  response  of  the  operator. 

In  tho  load  computing  sight  tho  operator*  s  eye  has  a  distorted  knowledge 
of  what  his  hand  is  doing,  lag  and  smoothing  in  tho  reticle  position 
results  and  under  certain  conditions  tho  reticle  moves  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  tho  movement  of  tho  gun.  The  engineering  solutions  to  tnis 


avorago  tracking  error  «ti  reduced  from  .82  ail  to  .30  nil  by  tho  roplaco- 
nont  of  the  open  sieving  tube  by  a  monocular  toleeoopo  of  6  magnifying 
power,  further  increase  of  magnifying  power  to  20  resulted  in  an  error 
reduction  to  .26  oil.  which  though  highly  significant  statistically. 
Indicates  that  there  is  an  options  lord  of  nagnifi cation.  It  Is  of 
interest  to  note  thzt  fourfold  magnification  in  an  aidod  handwhool  track¬ 
ing  situation  resulted  in  about  2|  tines  greater  error  reduction  than  did 
fourfold  magnification  in  tho  corresponding  direct  handwhool  tracking 
situation.  This  difforontial  improvement  nay  be  due  to  gro&ter  importance 
of  rates  in  aided  tracking. 

Tho  disadvantages  of  nagnifi  cation  arc  duo  tp  reduction  In  field 
8iso  an  well  as  to  tho  increases  in  apparent  velocities  and  accelerations 
due  to  target  or  mount  vibration.  Tho  constricted  field  of  view  nakos 
it  difficult  to  get  on  and  stay  on  the  target.  Tho  increases  in  apparent 

l 

notion  as  woll  as  tho  reduced  field  make  slowing  both  nore  necessary  as 
well  as  nore  difficult.  Although  tho  usual  tracking  telescope  is  6  or  8 
magnifying  power,  it  should  bo  stressed  that  tho  magnification  used  in 
any  particular  application  should  bo  tho  result  of  a  study  of  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  tho  necessary  speed  of  tracking,  mount  stability,  regularity 
of  the  courso  being  trackod,  accuracy  roquirod,  as  well  as  sizo  of  object 
being  trackod.^ 23 ^ 

Tho  display  problem  is  obviously  of  great  importance  in  radar 
tracking,  but  this  discussion  will  limit  itself  to  a  few  points  directly 
related  to  tho  tracking  problem.  (®2»  PP*  235-246)  »pho  range  tracking  unit 
of  the  SCR-684  was  exaninod  to  determine  whether  it  was  better  to  adjust  a 


rotating  hairline  to  a  rotating  pip  than  to  adjust  a  rotating  pip  to  a  fixod 
hairline*  This  reduces  to  a  oonpaxison  of  pursuit  Tortus  compensatory  track¬ 
ing  .  The  fixod  hairline  or  compensatory  tracking  display  resulted  in  noro 
accurate  tracking  and  could  he  learned  oore  rapidly*  With  eithor  method, 
however,  terminal  accuracy  after  training  could  ho  brought  to  a  level  well 
within  tho  accuracy  domands  of  the  SCR-584. 

In  an  investigation  of  tracking  aerial  targets  with  tho  Havy  Mark  12 
radar,  throe  different  typos  of  presentation  wore  comparod*  It  was  found  that 
tho  host  display  for  both  accuracy  of  tracking  as  well  as  target  retention 
was  obtained  by  requiring  tho  centering  of  a  spot  on  fixed  crosshairs,  Thl6 
was  a  compensatory  tracking  task.  The  matching  of  pips  for  height  on  an 
A  scope  was  tho  poorost  of  tho  throo  displays  tostod*  whoroas  tho  contorlng 
of  a  noodle  on  a  null  position  was  sonot&at  loss  accurate  than  the  spot 
contcring  display. 

Tho  oscillosoopo  tracking  task  can  bo  nado  oasior  by  introducing 
ambient  lighting  of  the  order  of  about  one  foot  candlo.  The  roduction  of 
oxoo8sivo  contrasts,  the  alleviation  of  strain  and  tho  greavor  precision 
of  tho  light  e.captod  cyo  aro  probably  responsible  for  tho  improved  track¬ 
ing.  The  detection  of  signals  on  an  A  scope  was  not  adversely  affoctod  by 
ambient  illumination  except  for  tho  unusual  conditions  of  minimal  trace 
brightno«8  and  maximal  anbiont  illumination.  Tho  problon  of  propor  cursor 
design  for  tracking  radar  pips  and  deriving  quantitative  relations  from 
thoir  position  is  tho  radar  analogue  of  rcticlo  dosign  for  optical  track¬ 
ing*  (33)  It  appears  that  tho  host  cursor  design  and  doctrine  is  ono  using 
crosshairs  so  that  tho  fiducial  lino  is  set  within  ono  Just  noticoablo 
difference  of  tho  pip's  roforonoo  edge. 
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Application!  of 


f  -  glro^t.  mocltr  end  Altai  Control 


Tho  mothod  of  applying  power  while  tracking  has  been  a  subject  of  coct on- 
si  vo  and  thorough  rosoarch.  Zn  gonoral,  tho  gun  or  othor  dovico  being 
diroctod  by  tho  tracker  is  maneuvered  by  a  mechanise  which  boosts  tho 
operators  nusqlc  power.  Tho  question  of  how  tho  trackor's  input  shall 
be  transformed  is  a  fundamental  problem  in  the  design  of  tracking  systems. 


The  simplest  form  of  control  is  diroct,  proportional  or  position 
control.  In  this  typo  of  control,  tho  output  position,  0,  of  tho  roticlo 
or  cursor  is  proportional  to  tho  input  position,  0  .  Thus  9  ■  A  0  , 

Biroct  tracking  is  useful  in  situations  requiring  tho  rapid  sotting  of  an 
index  to  a  target  for  the  making  of  accurate  noasurenonts.  An  example  would 
bo  radar  tracking  of  ship  or  ground  ochccs  at  a  short  range  from  a  rapidly 
moving  piano.  Anothor  application  would  bo  in  tho  use  of  GOA  tracking 
wheroln  a  cursor  is  required  to  bo  sot  on  a  blot  of  light  and  certain 
roadings  taken.  This  form  of  tracking  is  highly  unsatisfactory  for  use 
with  intermittent  information  sinco  it  doos  not  maintain  a  rato  botwcon 
signals. 


The  Ibxboro  studios  present  a  considerable  body  of 
rosoarch  on  compensatory  direct  tracking  by  moans  of  handwhool  controls. 
Coulomb  friction,  inortia,  handwhool  diameter  and  rates  of  turning  wore 
among  the  variables  studiod.  The  speed  at  vrhich  the  handwhool  was  turned 
had  a  considorablo  offoct  on  both  the  accuracy  and  pattern  of  tracking  error. 
Tho  error  versus  spcod  of  turning  curves  demonstrate  a  steep  negativo  slope 
until  about  50  rpn  at  which  point  they  bogin  to  level  off.  The  optimal 
spood  incrcasos  with  decreasing  handwheel  diamotcr.  Tho  spcod  of  hand¬ 
whool  turning  offocts  aro  attributable  to  the  docroaecd  sonsltivity  of  tho 


handwheol  for  highor  speeds;  i.o.  lower  gear  ratios.  The  orror  patterns 
show  that  at  high  turning  spoeds  high  froqucncy  low  amplitudo  harmonics 
prodoninatc  whereas  at  low  turning  Bpcods  low  froqucncy  harmonics  of  high 
amplitudo  predominate.  Handwheel  dianotor  was  not  a  vory  Btrong  deter¬ 
minant  of  accuracy,  hut  spood  was.  Larger  handwheel  diameters  woro  ad¬ 
vantageous,  as  would  ho  expected,  under  conditions  of  considerable  load. 
Snail  dianotor  handwhools  woro  profcrablo  at  highor  spoo&s,  i.c,,  above 
about  100  rpm,  4,5  inchos  dianotor  was  profcrablo  to  a  9*  dianotor  sinco 
their  notion  did  not  oxcocd  physical  linitations  as  was  true  with  the 
largo  handwheels.  At  low  turning  spoods  largo  handwhools  provided  both 
smoother  and  more  accurate  tracking.  Interestingly  enough,  accuracy  of 
tracking  appears  to  be  greater  for  arm  and  hand  notions  noar  the  operator’s 
limit  of  turning. 

Inertia  was  found  to  bonofit  accuracy  of  handwhool  tracking 
greatly,  provided  tho  required  changes  of  direction  and  rate  woro  such 
that  it  was  within  tho  operator’s  power  to  accolorato  and  decolorato 
adequately.  Inertia  smoothed  tho  tracking  orror  curves  markedly.  As 
is  characteristic  of  control  design  paramotors,  there  is  an  optimal  region 
in  which  the  appropriate  amount  of  inertia  improves  tracking.  This  rogion 
is  characterized  by  both  inertia,  dianotor,  typo  of  courso,  and  spood  of 
turning  variables.  As  an  order  of  magnitudes  example,  tho  uso  of  a  9  pouna 
handwhool  offocts  an  average  improvement  in  accuracy  of  40$  over  a  2.5 
pound  handwhool  up  to  about  100  rpm.  The  offocts  of  inertia  can  bo  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows.  Mechanically,  inertia  in  opposing  changos  in  rotation 
smooths  and  ro&rcos  tho  orror.  Opera torwise  tho  tactile  and  kinaosthctic 


cuob  servo  to  sopplenont  visual  signals.  This  propriocoptivc  foodbaok 
enables  tho  oporator  to  senso  changes  of  rotation  expressed  as  changos 
in  force  and  thus  to  oppose  then,  henoo  producing  sno other  tracking* 
Othorviso  chrngos  in  spood  would  build  up  into  prosontation  orrors  heforo 
being  oorroctod.  Inortia  thus  acts  as  an  aid  to  prodiction  slsco  it 
providos  tho  operator  with  socond  derivative  infer  nation  on  potontial 
displacement  orrors* 

friction  was  f .-and  to  be  dotrinontnl  to  accuracy  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  Jorky  orror  curves,  frictional  offocts  wore  noro  narked  when  tho 
othor  variables  in  tho  problon  wore  off  from  thoir  optlnal  values,  frio- 
tion  offocts  woro  attributable  to  the  ncchanical  fact  that  friction  is  a 
force  fairly  independent  of  handwheel  velocity,  and  to  tho  psychological 
consi deration  that  this  offoct  upset  tho  operator1  s  predictions,  since 
spcod  of  hondwhool  rotation  did  not  bear  a  sinplo  relation  to  tho  forco 
appllod*  Rosoarch  perfornod  in  Britain  indicates  that  friction  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  under  conditions  of  Jolting. (59*  P»  227) 

Volocity  tracking  reprosonts  a  difforont  type  of  power  control. 
In  this  typo  of  tracking  the  rato  of  roticlo  or  cursor  novenont,  9,  is 
proportional  to  tho  position  of  the  input  control.  Thus  9  =  B  0  . 

Volocity  tracking  providos  a  sinplc  means  for  tracking  constant  voir  city 
targets,  but  it  has  tho  big  drawback  of  changing  displacement  settings 
rather  awkwardly.  Thoro  are,  howevor,  tracking  problons  which  nay  be  so 
defined  that  it  is  velocity  matching  rathor  than  position  natching  which 
is  of  prime  importance  for  the  fire  control  systom.  Low  flying  high  spoed 
aircraft  night  prosont  a  problem  to  ground  based  trackers  which  could  best 


be  solved  by  attempting  to  get  on  target  at  tho  beginning  of  tbc  run  and 
then  attempting  to  natch  ratos  as  best  as  possiblo  during  tho  mn  by 
Hatching  appropriately  goarod  slowing  rato  to  tho  target  rato. 

Aided  tracking  supplios  tho  rcooth  rato  infornation  charac¬ 
teristic  of  velocity  tracking,  but  in  addition  provides  a  noans  for  gottlng 
on  targot  rapidly.  Tho  output  rato,  9,  in  aidod  tracking  is  a  linear 

combination  of  the  control. position,  0  ,  and  tho  rate  of  control  oovonont 
• 

0  •  Thus 

©  m  A0  +  30 

The  rato  of  tho  position  conponent  to  the  rato  component  A/B 
is  callod  T,  tho  aided  tracking  ratio,  T,  thoroforo,  roprosonts  tho  tino 
takon  to  novo  the  tracking  reticlo  from  an  original  displacement  through 
an  additional  distance  equal  to  tho  original  displaoonont.  In  practice 
T  is  gonerally  a  constant,  although  suggestions  have  boon  Dado  that  T 
should  be  mado  functionally  dopondont  on  cortain  par  an  o  tors  of  tho  track¬ 
ing  situation  such  as  projoctile  tino  of  flight,  or  targot  plant  range. (88,83,93) 
Tho  Uorden  boribsight  provided  a  double  gripping  control  so  that  rato  and 
position  ratios  could  be  varied  at  will,  but  this  required  considorablo 
oporntor  skill.  In  practically  all  comparisons  betvocn  aidod  trackixg 
and  volocity  tracking,  aided  tracking,  subjoot  to  propor  choice  of  aiding 
ratio,  i 8  faster  and  noro  accurato, 

Tho  process  of  adc'ing  aiding  terns  can,  of  courso,  bo  oxtondod 
boyond  tho  first  derivations  so  that  acceleration  and  highor  derivative 
components  nay  ceno  into  the  control  system.  Thus 

0  »  A*0*  +  B0  +  0  0 
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As  yet  thoro  ia  no  thorough  and  ayatonatic  study  on  highor  track¬ 
ing  %ich  would  he  comparable  to  the  roacaroh  on  flrat  derivative  aidod 
tracking.  Jbdlitios  for  such  a  study  have  recently  been  constructed  at 
HBL  and  thoro  is  reason  to  oxpoot  roaulta  on  this  problom  to  ho  available 
in  the  noar  future.  Highor  ordor  tracking  nay  rcault  in  noro  stahlo  and 
offoctlve  tracking  hy  analogy  with  certain  regulatory  circuits  in  which 
tho  introduction  of  higher  ordor  dynanios  allows  a  road jus tnont  of  paramo tor 
relationships  so  that  rosults  of  strikingly  advantagoous  featuros  eoorgo.  (2. 
pp.  28-29)  Experimental  rosults  proscntly  availahlo  aro  equivocal,  possibly 
hoeanso  of  tho  fact  that  courses  and  error  crltoria  are  not  readily  com¬ 
parable.  One  study  indicates  accelerated  tracking  decreases  displacement 
error  and  tends  to  smooth  tracking,  (5)  whorcas  anothor  study  though  concurring 
in  highor  aidod  tracking's  noro  accurato  positioning,  finds  rato  errors  in¬ 
creased.  ( 3*) 

Tho  manner  in  itoich  powor  iB  exerted  in  tho  tracking  situation 
is  intimately  related  to  the  nature  of  tho  presentation.  This  statement 
is  h  est  illustratod  hy  certain  thoorctical  and  ompirical  finding's  related 
to  the  choico  of  power  control  to  ho  used  with  a  disturbed  roticlo  sight. 

By  consideration  of  the  dynamic  rolatioas  hotwoon  tho  anglo  of  tho  optical 
sight  lino,  o  ,  and  tho  angle  of  boro  lino  of  the  gun,  T  t  as  well  as  tho 
paranotors  of  tho  load  computing  sight,  a,  tf,  tho  following  difforontial 
equation  can  ho  writton.  (See  figuro  3) 
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whoro  X  is  to©  eonputod  lead  angle.  tf  is  tho  tine  of  flight  of  too 
projoetile  and  "a”  is  tho  mguler  nultipli cation  factor  azprossing  the 
ratio  ho  two  on  tho  angle  botweon  gun  lino  and  computing  line  and  tho 
anglo  between  gun  lino  and  sight  lino.  Tho  physical  significance  of  Ran 
can  bo  soon  more  dearly  toon  it  is  realised  that  thy  gyroscopic  lead  com¬ 
puting  sight  requires  certain  angular  rates  as  Inputs.  Tho  specification 
of  whieh  fngular  rate  will  be  the  input  is  proridod  by  "a".  Tor 
"a*  *  0  tho  eocqputaticns  are  based  on  tho  angular  rato  of  the  eight  lino, 
when  a  s  1  the  computeions  aro  based  on  the  gun  angular  volocity.  Hcgativo 
V  moans  that  the  computing  line  lags  tho  sight  and  when  "a*  is  greater  than 
one  tho  computing  lino  loads  the  gun.  Fractional  positive  or  negative  values 
of  ia*  donoto  relationships  in  between  tho  eztrones  montioned.  Further  sig¬ 
nificance  nay  bo  attached  to  ”a*  whon  it  is  real! sod  that  oquation  (l)  is 
an  exponential  smoothing  circuit.  This  is  to  say,  this  equation  determines 
-how  past  information  about  the  target  being  tracked  will  be  created  so  as 
to  make  predictions  of  tho  future  bohavior  of  tho  target.  It  can  bo  shown 
that  as  #aB  becomes  increasingly  nogativo  tho  snoothod  prosent  valuo  of  tho 
lead  depends  moro  hoavily  on  past  values. 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  dopcndonco  of  slight  position  on  gun,  (l) 
nay  bo  rewritten 


o  +  o  /K  =  *  /X  -  a  is 

whoro  X  *  (l  -  a)tf.^16,  89  ^ 


(3) 


The  right  hand  terns  of  oquation  (2^  aro  known  forcing  torns  and 
it  can  bo  soon  innodiatcly  that  "a"  must  bo  loss  than  ono,  for  wore  a  •>  1, 
X  would  bo  nogativo  and  tho  exponential  in  tho  transient  torn  of  the  solu- 
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tlon  to  (2)  «ould  ineroaso  without  lirdt;  in  other  words  tho  eight  would 
run  away. 

Consider  a.  spocial  case  of  (2)  herein  tho  gun  and  eight  are 
initially  at  rest  and  alignod.  If  then  the  tracker  ioparts  a  cor tain 
velocity  to  the  gun,  the  eight  lino  moves  according  to  tho  following 
oquationt 

a  initial  *  W*'1)  %  initial 

It  can  ho  soon  immediately  that  for  nogativo  values  of  "a* 
the  sight  will  initially  novo  in  the  eaao  direction  as  tho  gun,  whereas 
for  positive  "a"  the  sight  will  Initially  novo  in  a  diroction  opposito 
to  tho  gun's  initial  novonent.  Obviously  a  moro  natural  visual  display 
results  when  "a"  is  nogativo  ordt  tho  largost  zoro,  Thorc  aro,  of  courso, 
disadvantages  pertaining  to  negativo  "a"  values  as  can  ho  soon  fron  (2) 
whore  nogativo  "a"  would  result  in  a  large  tino  constant  (l-a)tf,  honco 
a  sluggish  Bight.  In  tho  foregoing  discussion  it  should  bo  borno  in  Kind 
that  tho  trackor  controls  Y  and  Y  •  Ho  on  *ho  gun.  A 

further  const  deration  of  tho  sight  gun  dynamics  shows  that  tho  computing 

syston  acts  as  a  low  pass  filter  for  highor  values  of  tho  sight  time  constant 
(l-ajtfi.  Thus  as  tho  froquoncy  of  gun  control  is  increased  a  snallor  and 
8nallcr  fraction  of  this  oscillation  manifests  Itself  at  the  reticle.  Track¬ 
ing  for  high  K  or  tf  will  thus  appear  doceptivoly  smooth  and  aequr^to  to 

the  operator.  This  smoothness  is  of  llttlo  avail  sinco  it  blinds  tho 

% 

trackor  to  his  high  frequency  gun  orrors,  Tho  trackor  obviously  cannot 
react  to  what  ho  cannot  soo,  thus  his  gun  accuracy  is  bound  to  drop.  This 

is'  to  say  he  will  track  well  but  ho  won't  scoro  many  hits.  It  can  bo 
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readily  appreciated  that  the  slowing  protocol  adapted  "by  tho  gunner  will 
bo  dotomlncd  by  tho  constants  of  tho  computing  system  being  used. 


r 

( 

Tho  relationship  of  typo  of  power  control  to  disturbod  reticle 
tracking  con  bo  prodictod  by  making  a  polar  plot  showing  amplitude  and 
phase  of  sight  notion  with  respoct  to  gun  notion  for  various  frequencies 
of  control  oscillation.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  low  pass  filter  chc 
computer  introduces  a  phaso  change  in  tho  gun  motion  input.  In  ordinary 
diroot  tracking  without  a  computing  sight  thore  is  no  lag  botwocn  control 
and  sight  and  the  two  movements  arq  rolr.tod  by  tho  direct  tracking  constant 
A.  In  rate  tracking  without  a  computing  sight  thcro  is  a  lag  of  90°  bo- 
twoon  control  and  sight  sinco  tho  oporator  must  wait  for  suddon  rato  changes 
to  build  up  to  position  chrngos.  In  aided  tracking  the  lag  of  sight  con¬ 
trol  is  intcruodiato  between  0  and  90°,  wheroas  for  fast  control  movements, 

9 

(  position  dominates  and  tho  lag  approaches  zoro.  For  a  lead  computing 

( 

sight,  with  tho  parameters  wan  *  .2  end  tf  -  1,  thoro  is  lag  and  attenuation 
of  high  frequencies  for  direct  tracking,  but  the  lag  never  oxcccds  45°. 
Thorofore  ovon  though  tracking  is  docoptlvoly  smooth,  the  operator  is  not 
askod  to  do  tho  unnatural  but  is  presented  with  a  task  which  ho  can 
reasonably  bo  expected  to  loarn, Bate  tracking,  howevor,  when  applied 
to  this  lead  osayuting  sight  produces  extremely  undesirable  results.  The 
lag  characteristic  of  the  dlroct  tracking  is  rotatod  through  90°,  thus 
at  all  frequencies  the  sight  will  leg  tho  gun  control  by  moro  than  90°, 

In  addition,  the  amplitudes  arc  attenuated  by  an  additional  factor  of  1/  a), 
smoothing  out  high  froquoacy  control  movements  even  moro,  Koro  than  half 
the  time  the  gun  control  and  roticlo  will  be  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

( 

( 
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Thus  it  crx  be  aeon  that  rato  tracking  with  a  load  confuting  sight  Is  nn 
ovtrcnoly  difficult  and  unnatural  te,«k. 

How  if  aided  tracking  he  considered  it  can  he  shown  that  if  tho 
aided  tracking  constant  5  \  tf  the  leg  angle  hetveen  control  and  rotido 
will  never  oxcocd  90n,  lforov?or  if  T  *  (l-a)tf  a  conparison  with  fizod 
sight  equations  ehowe  tfcut  +fco  distrubei  roticlo  sight  characteristics  will 
appoar  to  tho  operator  identically  tho  sene  as  tho  characteristics  of  a 
fixed  sight  with  aided  tracking  control  and  T  =  -atf*^®* 

Those  analytic  deductions  con  he  checked  with  tho  rosulta  of 
the  very  extensivo  oxporinontal  investigations  of  volodty  and  aidod  track- 
ing  with  fixed  and  load  confuting  sights  carried  on  at  Tho  Frmklin  Insti¬ 
tute  hy  Preston  and  Irwin. (56-58.  79,  80)iho  prino  result  of  Tho  Prnriklin 
Instituto  studios  was  that  aided  tracking  was  cloarly  and  consistently 
superior  to  velocity  tracking.  This  finding  was  truo  for  "both  gun  and 
tracking  errors  ovor  a  wido  range  of  subjocts,  courses,  T  values,  "a" 
values,  and  three  sots  of  cxpcrlnontal  setups,  ono  of  which  was  a  Kartin 
Turrot  with  liaxson  aided  tracking  controls,  Tho  superiority  of  aided  track¬ 
ing  control  was  greater  tho  none  difficult  tho  conditions;  for  exanp'  o,  snail 
nogative  values  of  wrn  arid  tnrgot  notions  of  largo  rates  and  accelerations, 
Tho  superiority  of  aidod  tracking  nanifostod  itself  for  criteria  other 
than  orror  noasuros,  The  other  crJtoria  considered  wore*  duration cf 
triggor  use,  aoount  of  triggor  uso  vhon  gun  orror  is  snail,  percentage  of 
tine  gun  orror  is  snail  daring  which  the  triggor  is  used,  and  tho  longth 
of  tine  tracking  and  gun  errors  aro  snail. 
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In  particular,  Tho  Franklin  Institute  carried  out  a  acrios  of 
experiments  to  empirically  chock  the  prediction  that  tho  lead  computing 
sight  with  aided  tracking  adjustod  so  that  T  •  t  (l-a)  vould  track  liko 
a  fixod  sight  with  aided  tracking  ratio  T  «  -atf,  (56)  It  was  found  that 
when  tho  foregoing  conditions  ohtainod,  moan  tracking  orrora  did  not 
differ  significantly,  on  tho  avorago,  for  tho  fixod  and  load  computing 
sights,  Tho  tracking  and  gon  orrors  observed  at  tho  match  point  aro 
minimal  as  tho  match  position  is  brokon  by  varying  A  in  tho  relation 
A/B  *  T  =  tf(l-a).  This  holds  for  one  and  two  dimonsional  tracking* 
individual  subjects,  early  and  lato  in  practico,  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  tho  courso  and  for  wo  separnto  natch  points,  Tho  minimum  error  at 
match  point  is  loss  strikingly  obvious  \iion  B  is  varied  and  A  1b  hold 
constant.  When  "a"  is  v\riod  the  minimum  appoars  jrosont  but  not  marked 
and  whon  tf  is  varied  tracking  orror  doesn't  exhibit  a  systematic  depend- 
onco  on  departure  from  natch  point,  but  gun  errors  increaso  uniformly 
with  increase  in  tf  without  regard  for  whether  a  givon  valuo  of  tf  estab¬ 
lishes  a  match,  Tho  variation  of  tracking  and  gun  errors  with  tf  merits 
further  study.  The  results  confirnod  the  prediction  made  for  the 
T  s  tf(l-a)  condition,  and  provide  a  striking  oxomplo  of  b  lanced  enginoor- 
ing,  analytical  and  psychological  roscarch.  In  general  the  experimental 
investigation  found  that  tracking  and  gun  errors  tonded  to  decrease  as 
Ba"  variod  from  snail  to  large  no^ativo  values.  This  finding  also  held  for 
the  several  firing  criteria  already  mentioned.  This  finding  wa.s  truo  for 
velocity  or  aided  tracking.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  since  tho  sight 
acting  sluggishly  for  higher  ncgntlvo  "a"  should  yield  larger  gun  errors. 
Furthermore  gun  errors  did  increase  for  increasing  tf,  which  would  be  con- 

i 

sistent  with  what  would  be  oxpocted  of  a  sluggish  system,  Tho  oxtensivo 
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Franklin  Institute  tracking  studies  indicated  that  as  a  general  rule  tho 
aided  tracking  ratio  is  of  groator  importance  in  doternining  tracking 
accuracy  than  either  A  or  B  separately  and  that  tho  host  valuo  of  T  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  .3  to  .7  soconds* 

i 

I 

The  question  arisos  as  to  Just  what  is  tho  significance  of  this 
range  of  T  valuos.  The  answer  to  this  quostion  cane  about  in  a  roundabout 
manner  as  part  of  tho  solution  to  tho  problcn  of  doternining  tho  optimum 
aided  tracking  tine  constant  for  an  internittent  pip  display  on  a  PPI 
radar* (5^)  The  antenna  associated  with  this  radar  rotates  at  a  constant 
rate  and  tho  target  appears  only  once  during  ovory  rotation.  Tho  spot 
on  the  PPI  scope  persists  for  a  few  soconds  and  then  fados  out,  Tho 
operator's  task  is  to  use  an  aided  tracking  device  to  position  an  asinuth 
shaft  which  doteminos  tho  angular  position  of  a  cursor  which  tracks  tho 
target  on  the  PPI  scopo.  Aided  tracking  is  used  to  smooth  out  the  dis- 
crcto  target  data.  Since  tho  pip  appears  evory  ^  seconds,  and  assum¬ 
ing  cursor  orror  of  A^  after  *0  seconds,  the  error  in  cursor  rate  is 
A0/  '0  .  For  perfect  tracking  the  deflection  of  the  tracking  control  must 
chango  tho  position  of  the  cursor  by  A 0  and  must  change  tho  rate  of  cursor 
notion  by  A0/ ^  ,  From  the  definition  of  T,  it  can  bo  soon  that  tho 


oqmtion*  relating  tho  values  of  roticlo  notion  to  tho  obsorvod  target 
notion  in  a  constant  rate  target  course,  it  can  too  shown  analytically, 
as  has  toocn  dononstratod  logically,  that  T  should  oqual  X  for  tho 
tocst  choieo  of  Tj  and  gonorally  for  stetolo  tracking,  the  aiding  ratio 
should  havo  a  value  botwcon  tho  duration  of  tho  interval  and  half  the  duration 
of  the  interval.  Tor  T  >  X  the  tracking  will  too  statolo  tout  transiont 
components  of  tho  error  will  decrease  slowly.  Moroovor,  it  follows  fron 
tho  analysis  that  thoro  ore  advantages  in  having  T  *  ^  for  non-constant 
rnto  target  notions  sinco  this  condition  olininatos  tho  transiont  conpononta 
of  tho  responso.  Tho  foregoing  facta  indicato  that  tho  optimal  nidod  track¬ 
ing  constant  of  atoout  .5  seconds  which  was  no  tod  at  Foxboro,  Farnborough, 
and  Tho  Franklin  Institute  for  continuous  error  signal  presentations  nay 
rosult  iron  tho  operator* s  responding  discontinuously  with  a  silent  inter¬ 
val  of  approximately  ,5  soconds.  This  finding  fits  right  in  with  tho 
theories  on  the  human  operator* s  response  which  wore  put  forth  toy  Craik 
and  furthered  toy  Vlnco  and  Hickr^2®’  An  important  point  to  uoto  is  that 
It  can  bo  shown  that  stablo  tracking  exists  for  all  T  >  ^/2  and  this 
admits  tho  savoral  discrepancies  in  the  values  of  T  found  by  various 
investigators,  48)  Foxboro,  for  example,  found  ,15  £  T  £  ,3 

for  handwhool  tracking  as  well  aB  for  tracking  with  tho  Mark  56;  whereas 
tho  MIT  Hadiation  Laboratory  resoarch  on  handwhool  tracking  points  to  a  T 
of  ordor  of  magnitude  1  or  3  soconds. 

Linkage  Problqms— The  question  of  tho  oxtont  to  which  controls 
in  a  tracking  problem  respond  in  a  manner  consistent  with  oxpoctations 
and  uniformly  fulfill  theso  expectations  is,  as  has  boon  provlously 
pointod  out,  ono  of  tho  considerations  for  stability  in  a  complicated 


tracking  problem  such  as  is  presented  by  a  load  computing  sight.  Tho 
oxtont  to  which  this  consideration  is  capable  of  generalization  to  all 
tracking  situations  is  nr.de  quostionablo  by  considerations  rolftted  to 
the  interactions  of  the  typo  of  display*  the  complexity  of  tho  task,  and 
tho  rigidity  of  tho  operator’s  expectations.  An  experinont  on  compensatory 
tracking  by  means  of  a  Joy  stick  controlling  a.  cathode  ray  scopo  pip  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  random  step  function  program,  rcvoalod  that  tho  sonsod  rolation 
of  pip  to  stick  notion  was  not  a  determinant  of  the  accuracy  of  tracking* 

i 

Subjoetivoly,  once  the  operator  began  to  track  ho  lost  any  feeling  for 
whether  or  not  his  corrective  notions  wero  nado  in  the  sano  senso  as 
natural  expectations  night  prodict,  but  rather  a.  situation  aroso  in  which 
the  tracker' s  h<and  was  dragged,  as  it  wero,  through  the  courso  after  tho 
pip  without  memory  or  consciousness.  It  nay  be,  howover,  that  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  control  situation  defines  the  dogrcc  to  which  expectations 
should  be  mot  in  order  to  obtain  optimal  tracking.  It  has  been  found 
in  a-  similar  compensatory  tracking  situation  that  tho  rovcrsal  of  sense 
of  control  by  tho  stick  did  not  significantly  affect  tracking  accuracy, 
but  that  when  the  sense  of  control  of  reciprocating  fore  and  a„ft  rudder 
pedals  was  changed  for  the  expected  right  rudder-right  pointer  movement, 
significant  deterioration  of  tracking  accuracy  rosulted,(59,  Chapt.  17) 
These  results  arc  colored  by  tho  fact  that  the  subjects  wore  Pilots  who 
tl  oforc,  nay  have  had  more  rigid  expectations  in  a  mock  flying  situation* 
The  insignificance  of  stick  sense  rcvorsal  nay  be  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
artificial  horizon  responds  in  the  roverso  stick  sense. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  study  of  compensatory  control  of  a 
pip  programmed  by  a  scries  of  discrete  stop  displacements  on  the  faco  of 
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an  oscilloscope  by  noans  of  two  knobs  controlling  the  two  dimensions  of 
novenent  that  the  best  orientation  and  sense  of  control  of  the  knobs  is 
as  follows.^®®*  Chap**  10)  The  axis  of  novenont  of  the  rotary  control 
in  a  display  control  relationship  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  lino  of 
novenent  of  the  pip.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  condition,  tho  knob 
controlling  horizontal  novenont  should  bo  so  related  to  pip  novrenont  that 
a  clockwiso  novenont  of  the  control  causes  a  novenent  of  the  pip  to  tho 
right;  and  tho  knob  controlling  vortical  novenent  should  cause  tho  pip 
to  novo  down  for  a  clockwise  rotation.  Tho  forogoing  was  found  to  be  the 
ease  whon  the  control  knobs  aro  positioned  botwocn  the  operator  and  the 
display.  Tho  two  preferred  notions  arc  consistent  to  the  oxtont  that  the 

f 

pip  is  controlled  in  both  eases  in  the  sane  direction  as  the  control  knob*s 

vector  tangent  at  the  point  closost  to  tho  display.  In  this  experiment 

tho  oscilloscope  was  nounted  on  a  table  facing  tho  oporator;  the  loft 

knob  controlling  horizontal  movement  rotated  so  that  the  vector  angular 

rotation  was  down  and  perpendicular  to  tho  tablo  on  which  the  oscilloscope 

% 

rested,  and  the  right  hand  knob  controlling  vertical  notion  rotated  so  that 
tho  angular  rotation  vector  was  parallel  to  the  horizontal  pip  director  and 
perpendicular  to  tho  vortical  pip  notion.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare 
these  findings  with  a  similar  experiment  using  a  modified  SAIi  two  hand 
coordinator. ^®®)  The  modification  allowed  the  right  hand  control  handwheel 
to  be  rotated  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  table  top  so  that  its 
axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  loft  hand  control.  The  display  was  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  the  problem  was  one  of  pursuit  tracking.  The  optimal 
control  conditions  found  were  that  tho  left  hand  handwheel  control  right-left 
notion  of  the  target  followor  in  such  a  manner  that  a  clockwise  movement 
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displace  tho  target  follower  to  the  right,  and  tho  right  handwheel  control 
roar  and  front  target  follower  notion  in  each  a  nannor  that  a  clockwise 
rotation  of  the  handle ol  novo  tho  target  follower  rearward.  As  boforo, 
it  was  found  that  optical  control  occur*  when  the  axos  of  rotation  of 
tho  controls  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  controlled  oovonont*. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  tho  direction  of  notion  of  pip  for  both  controls  is 
consistent  for  tho  tangent  vector.  To  oonparo  the  consistency  with  tho 
oscilloscopo  controls,  consider  the  8AM  two  hand  coordinator  to  bo  rotated 
so  that  tho  display  is  vertical  facing  the  operator.  In  this  presentation 
clockwise  rotation  roar  novonont  boconos  clockwiso  rotation  upward  notion, 
which  differs  fron  what  would  bo  expooted  fron  a  consideration  of  tho  scopo 
controls.  This  inconsistency  nay  be  due  to  tho  location  of  the  controls 
with  roforonco  to  the  display,  to  the  franc  of  reference  adapted  by  the 
oporator;  i.e,  does  the  target  appoar  fixed  and  tho  pursuit  tracking 
appear  to  be  compensatory  tracking,  or  tho  two  tasks  nny  bo  incomparable* 
This  issue  is  raised  so  that  tho  futility  of  nr-king  blanket  a  priori 
prodictions  of  expected  or  natural,  hence  optinal,  oontrol-di splay  relation¬ 
ships  will  bo  nado  evident. 

In  exporinents  dosignod  to  compare  vertical  and  oblique  posi¬ 
tions  of  handwheel  controls  of  a  compensatory  point  matching  display 
diroctly  in  front  of  a  subjoct,  no  difforoncos  wore  found  in  tracking 
accuracy.  ^  Whoa,  howovor,  tests  wore  made  on  a  group  of  skilled  hand¬ 
wheel  operators  on  unidirectional  courses  with  handwheels  designed  for 
optimal  accuracy  it  was  found  that  the  single  handvhcol  with  its  axis  at 
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right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  operator  was  facing  was  10$ 

□ore  accurate  without  friction  or  18jC  noro  ac curat o  with  a  frictional 
torque  of  7  lb,  inches  than  was  tho  handwheel  orient od  with  its  axis 
parallel  to  tho  diroction  in  which  tho  oporator  faced.  Oddly  cnou^i  the 
advoatago  of  the  side  handle ol  over  front  handwheel  position  disappoarod 
for  a  turning  speod  of  140  rpn  for  the  no  load  condition,  Tho  display 
was  in  a  vortical  plane,  facing  the  tracker,  and  allowed  horizontal  track¬ 
ing  notion. (62)  it  is  hard  to  find  r  consistency  botvoon  this  and  the 
aforonontioned  findings.  It  nay  he  that  the  critical  location  of  track¬ 
ing  controls  shows  up  as  a  v-riablo  influencing  accuracy  only  whon  tracking 
conditions  havo  boon  opticizod  for  other,  m?re  important,  factors.  The 
superiority  -tf  the  side  crank  under  load  nay  bo  related  to  the  more 
effective  use  of  shouldor  and  arn  nusclcs.  .It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  in  tracking  courses  involving  reversals  of  direction  learning 
was  faster  with  tho  front  crank  in  tho  front  position.  In  general  evidence 
does  not  favor  the  concept  of  natural  or  expected  directions  of  notion  as 
important  detorninnnts  of  accuracy  for  various  typos  and  locations  of 
controls  in  the  continuous  tracking  task.  In  a  discontinuous  adjustivo 
task,  however,  it  would  appear  that  oxpoctancios  for  control  behavior 
nust  bo  considered  carefully, (86,3?  pp.  35-40)  it  would  appear  that 
specific  research  nay  bo  neoded  to  provide  answers  for  each  now  system 
as  it  is  put  forth,  excopt  in  the  nost  obvious  casos. 

Another  attribute  of  the  tracking  control  linkage  is  tho  tine 
delay  botwoon  the  action  of  tho  control  and  tho  novonent  of  tho  correspond¬ 
ing  visual  Indicator.  This  question  has  boon  investigated  in  tho  complica¬ 
ted  disturbing  rotical  sight  problon  by  variation  of  the  tirno  constant  of 
tho  sight.  The  general  roault  of  these  tests  was  that  the  tracker  did 
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somewhat  bettor  with  tho  noro  sluggish  sight;  i.o.  larger  tine  constant. 

This  would  pr^duco  an  exponential  lag  between  tho  gun  notion  and  tho 
reticle  notion.  Theso  results  are  confounded  by  tho  highly  conplex 
lead  confuting  sight  syston  so  that  generalisations  to  simpler  tracking 
tasks  are  hard  to  establish.  It  has  boon  shown  that  tho  hunen  operator  is 
usually  unablo  to  recognize  tho  presonco  of  a  sinplo  transnission  typo  lag; 
i.o.,  dead  tiuo,  of  60  nil'’isoconds  or  less.  In  an  investigation  of  tmns- 
nission  typo  control  lags  in  a  conponsatory  tracking  situation  it  was 
suggostod  that  there  is  an  inverse  linear  relationship  between  tho  logarithn 
of  tino  on  targot  and  control  lag  or  dead  tino.  Tho  60  nilli second  lag 
resulted  in  a  decreaso  of  tine  on  targot  ©or o  of  about  15 An  in¬ 
vestigation  was  conducted  at  Tho  Franklin  Institute  to  dctorninc  the  offccts 
of  exponential  lags  in  tho  control  stick  in  the  direct  compensatory  track-, 
ing  of  an  oscilloscope  step  displacement  progran.  Tho  a.vorago  tracking 
error  increased  by  about  20$  when  the  exponential  lag's  tine  constant  was 
increased  for  0  to  60  nilliscconds.  The  functional  ibm  of  tho  avorngo 
tracking  orror  dopcndonce  on  tho  tino  constant  of  tho  lag  was  sinilar  to 
tho  dcpondcnco  of  charge  on  tino  of  charging  for  a  capacitor*  i.o. 

Q  =  Qo(l  -  o-t^)  for,  ^  ,  in  the  range  of  0  to  .4  socond3. 

Typos  of  Control^ — Tho  typo  of  control,  i.o,  whothcr  stick,  grip, 
knob,  otc,  used  in  a  tracking  task  car  bo  exanined  profitably  with  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  tho  task.  Tho  B-29  investigation,  for  oxanpio, 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  hand  grips  ovor  knob  controls  in  tho 
particular  problem.  The  rosults  of  -  single  dimension  conpcnsstory  tracking 
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rr,  investigation  point  to  tho  fact  that  control  by  hands  and  aims  was  acre 
accurate  than  control  by  foot  and  logs.(S9»  Chapt.  17)  This  to  say, 
steering  wheel  and  joystick  control  was  coopered  with  tho  rociproc&ting 

* 

foro  and  aft  novonent  of  foot  pedals.  Ibro  and  aft  hand  notions  voro 

noro  accurate  than  oithor  latoral  or  rotary  notions,  Tho  3tick  and 

whool  woro  about  equally  effective  for  oithcr  vortical  or  horizontal 

tracking.  The  wheel  could  novo  fore  and  aft  as  well  as  rotato.  Tho 

* 

extent  of  leg  or  arn  flexion  during  tracking  had  no  bearing  on  tracking 
accuracy  providing  the  liubs  could  novo  through  the  necessary  range,  but 
it  was  found  that  tho  positions  of  nodiun  extension  for  arns  or  logs  was 
Dost  confortablo. 


Thcro  is  evidence  that  tracking  is  norc  accurate  if  the  ontire 
arn  or  shouldor  rather  than  just  tho  flngors  are  used.  Evidence  has  been 
prosonted  that  accuracy  can  increase,  within  Units,  to  tho  extent  that 
tho  controlling  lirib  rotates  about  its  joint.  Offsetting 

the  handgrip  controls  of  a  G.E.  podostal  sight  used  in  a.  one-handod  direct 
pursuit  tracking  task  resulted  in  a  bettering  of  azimuth  tracking  probably 
as  a  rosult  of  the  greater  radius  of  notion  necessary  for  oporation.  Off¬ 
setting  tho  grips  produced  no  bettoroent  of  elevation  tracking,  but  tho 
operational  radius  for  elevation  tracking  was  not  increased  by  offsetting 
the  grips.  In  two-handed  tracking,  however,  elevation  tracking  was  in- 
pro  vod,  whoroa*  azinuth  tracking  was  not.  This  is  related  to  the  uso  of 
linbs  in  opposition  as  conpared  with  their  uso  in  concord.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  change  in  operating  radius  is  related  t^  absolute  values  of  tho  radii 
before  and  after  the  change,  the  anount  of  chango,  and  tho  tracking  condi¬ 
tions,  (*8» 
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German  war  rosoarch  claiuod  that  a  single  control  grasped  in 
both  hands  can  to  controlled  with  groator  accuracy  than  the  corresponding 
nunbor  of  one  dlnonsional  controls. (59»P»228)  Thj8  claln  has  been  dis¬ 
dained  by  American  rosoarch,  but  the  problem  merits  further  investiga¬ 
tion  over  a  widor  range  of  situs  tlons.^) 

The  problen  of  anatomically  appropriate  design  arises  quite  often 
and  oust  be  solvod  with  due  considerations  for  the  anthropometric  data 
available  for  tho  potential  users  of  tho  equipment  as  well  as  with  rogard 
to  considerations  peculiar  to  each  individual  problen. pP*  *85-189) 
Proper  anatonical  design  is  generally  not  so  nuch  related  to  accuracy  of 
tracking  as  it  is  to  confort  and  frccdon  fron  fatigue  providod,  of  course, 
the  design  dees  not  cause  physical  hardship.  The  design  of  a  nount  for  a 
tracking  tolescopo,  which  nust  he  capable  of  noving  in  an  arc  fron  -46° 
to  90  dogrocs,  prosonts  the  problem  of  choosing  a  pivoting  nochanisn 
which  will  allow  tho  operator  to  track  most  comfortably.  This  problen 
was  approached  hy  experimentally  deternining  a  curve  representing  eye 
movement  for  unrestricted  head  movement.  It  was  found  that  a  sognent 
of  90°  of  eye  movenont  path  is  sufficient  to  represent  the  full  range  of 
135°  target  movement.  A  comparison  of  tho  arc  described  by  tho  exit 
pupils  of  sevoral  standard  Navy  pedostal  type  directors  with  the  arc 
described  by  tho  eye,  demonstrates  a  gross  mismatch  which  results  in  tho 
trackors  having  to  assume  awkward  posturos  at  high  anglos  of  sight  elevation. 
Tho  solution  to  this  problen  was  achiovcd  by  an  equipment  design  which  con¬ 
strained  the  toloscopo  exit  pupil  to  novo  through  a  smaller  anglo  than  the 
line  of  sight  of  tho  syston. 


Tho  comparison  of  prone  position  with  seated  position  tracking 
reveals  thAt  in  this  caso  tho  position  of  the  trackor's  body  is  tho  detcr- 
nining  factor  in  tracking  accuracy. (?)  The  typo  of  hand  controls  usod 
made  no  differonco.  Thus  under  extreme)  conditions  anatomical  considera¬ 
tions  nay  toko  preopinancc  over  othor  dosign  considerations. 

Comparisons  of  ono  and  two  handed  tracking  show  a  general  and 
consistent  advantov/o  for  two  handod  tracking.  Pursuit  tracking  tosts  with 
tho  G-.I.  uodostal  sight  and  handgrip  controls  denonstratc  that  two  handed 
control  is  rouffcly  20#  noro  accurate  in  terns  of  timo  on  target  than  is 
ono  handod  control. (19)  ConponBatory  handwhool  tracking  tests  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  double  crank  handwhocl  control  over  ono 
handed  handwheel  control. (®2)  This  increase  in  accuracy  is  25#  with  a 
frictional  lpad  and  somewhat  loss  without  a  frictional  load.  Tho  dis¬ 
advantage  of  double  crank  control  is  that  the  position  of  the  handwheel 
rolativo  to  tho  oporntor  is  nuch  rr>ro  constrained  than  that  of  singlo  hand- 
wheels,  The  a.dvantagc  of  2"  dianotor  double  finger  knob  control  has  been 
shown  ovor  that  of  2"  dimeter  single  finger  knob  control  in  a  compensatory 
tracking  situation  over  sovoral  courso  rates.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  tho  evaluations  of  the  two  handod  tracking  experiments  nontionod  did 
not  use  harmonic  contont  of  tho  tracking  as  a  criterion.  It  is  reasonable 
to  oxpoct  that  two  handod  tracking  will  be  snoothor  than  ono  handod  tracking. 

ifultinle  Operator  Tracking— Tracking  accuracy  may  bo  improved 
by  controlling  tho  operation  by  more  thancnc  trackor.  There  aro  throe 
ways  by  which  nultiplo  oporator  tracking  can  bo  offoctod.  Pirstly,  a 
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three  phase  tracking  task  oay  he  broken  down  Into  the  separate  ccnpoaents 
of  asinath,  elevation  and  rouge  trackirg  .an d  each  of  these  tasks  con  he 
assigned  to  on  individual  operator.  l'Mo  is  a  rtosmon  procedure  when 
precision  tracking  is  desirod  in  anti-aircraft-  firo  control.  Socondly, 
the  individual  tracking  tasks  nay  oach  he  performed  hy  two  oporatore  act¬ 
ing  in  tendon.  Thirdly,  tracking  ncy  ho  acconplishod  hy  a  tean  of  independent 
trackers  whoso  outputs  arc  averaged. 

Experimentation  was  oarriod  out  to  investigate  shat  accuracy 
inprovenents  could  ho  effocted  over  nethod  one  hy  the  introduction  of 
tandon  tracking.  The  prohlen  presented  was  a  nodorately  difficult  course 
to  he  tracked  in  asinuth  hy  neons  of  handled  controlled  compensatory 
tracking.  The  first  tandon  tracking  investigation  coopered  one  operator 
using  conventional  aided  tracking  with  optical  tine  constant  with  the  ease 
operator  using  rato  tracking  followed  in  tandon  hy  a  direct  tracking  operator 
who  roduced  tho  residual  position  error  of  the  first  operator.  Tanden  toons 
yielded  more  consistent  tracking  and  fewer  large  errors.  The  naslnun  track¬ 
ing  error  for  a  tean  was  about  half  that  of  the  worst  single  operator.  The 
nean  error  reduction  effected  hy  velocity-direct  tanden  tracking  over  aided 
tracking  was  about  15$.  A  second  experiment  investigated  a  tanden  tracking 
situation  whorein  aidod  tracking  hy  oporntor  one  was  followed  hy  direct 
tracking  by  operator  two,  A  noro  difficult  target  course  was  tracked  hy 
aided-direct  and  volocity-direct  tandon  tracking  as  well  as  hy  single  aided 
tracking.  In  this  experiment  velocity-direct  was  about  as  good  as  single 
aidod  tracking.  This  was  due  to  cortain  confounding  faotors  in  tho  design 
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of  the  oxpcarinont.  AiAod-dlrect  tracking  for  aided  tracking  constant  .3 
nas  34$  'better  than  single  aided  tracking  with  tho  sano  tino  constant* 
'JhesQ  studies  suggest  tho  possibilities  for  inproving  on  prosent  aided 
tracking  by  about  30$. 

Several  oxporinonts  woro  conducted  at  Tho  Tranklln  Institute 
in  an  effort  to  detornino  the  effect  of  a  toon  of  trackers  on  tho  avorago 
curve  of  tracking  error. (52)  a  toon  of  throo  rosultod  in  a  doorcase  of 
about  30$  in  tho  neon  tracking  error,  and  a  toon  of  six  rcsultod  in  a 
decreaso  of  about  46 $  in  the  neon  tracking  orror.  Jurthcrnorc,  tho 
tracking  becomes  considerably  sno other  in  that  tho  incidenco  of  sharp 
changos  of  slope  in  the  orror  curvo  goob  down  by  about  30 $  for  throo 
tracker  8  and  doer  oases  by  about  80$  for  six  trackors. 


APmsmsms*  ami 


Questions  rolatod  to  tho  acquisition  of  skill  In  the  use  of  tracking 
dovioes  aro  properly  hoyond  tho  scope  of  this  report,  hut  a  few  salient  foots 
will  he  mentioned  hero  both  for  the  sake  of  conplotenoss  and  because  of  their 
support  of  the  thesis  that  nropor  equipment  design  is  core  oconocleal  than 
specialized  porsonncl  selection  procedures, (82,  Chop.  3,  4,  5,  16,  17,  30) 
Certain  general  facts  aro  that  notivation  should  he  kept  high  during  train¬ 
ing  by  suitably  orlonting  tho  subjoot  and  by  acquainting  hie  with  his  tracking 
score.  Distributed  trials  are  to  bo  preforrod  over  oossed  trials. Ob¬ 
jective  neasuros  of  tho  tracker1  s  skill,  such  as  would  bo  provided  by  ohock- 
sight  scores,  are  ouch  noro  vnluablo  and  reliable  than  subjective  ratings 
by  instructors; 

Results  of  training  in  tracking  with  tho  40  ax  gun,  the  Hark  15 
gunsight,  the  Mark  5  trolnor  dosignod  for  tho  Hark  14  gunsight,  and  SCR  268 
Radar  training  equipment  indicate  that  a  nnainun  of  throe  to  four  hours 
spread  ovor  a  few  wooks  is  required  to  attain  a  stable  plateau  on  tho  learn¬ 
ing  curvo.  Looming  records  show  that  onco  a  can  is  adoquatoly  trained  in 
tracking,  rofresher  drills  arc  neodod  no  noro  than  oneo  a  nonth.  The 
quostion  of  tho  transfor  of  tracking  training  fron  courso  to  courso  and 
fron  ono  form  of  tracking  control  to  anothor  is  yot  to  be  unambiguously 
answered* (8) 

An  lnportant  consideration  in  acquiring  tracking  skill  is  tho  offeot 
of  instructions,  Tho  lcportanco  of  this  question  arises  fron  tho  previously 
nontioned  differential  sensitivity  of  cost  tracking  noohanitoe  to  inputs 
of  different  frequencies.  Tor  example,  whon  the  tine  oo ns  tan to  of  tho 
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prodiction  mechanism  of  n.  sight  are  snail,  higher  frequoncy  orrors  arc 
nnplifiod  no  re  than  lower  frequoncy  errors.  Thus,  It  behoovos  tho  tracker 
to  track  snoothly  and  not  to  slow,  in  this  easo.^^  Thoro  is  no  conclusive 
set  of  arperimonte  devoted  to  doternining  the  effectiveness  of  Instructions 
on  the  frequency  spoctrun  of  traoking  error.  This  is  to  say,  the  question 
is,  will  the  instruction  "Track  snoothly"  suffice  to  nnko  the  trackor  a 
low  pass  filter?  The  effectiveness  of  training  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  this 
case  for  evon  if  smooth  tracking  wero  loomed  in  practice  runs  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  harassed  gunner  confronted  by  several  attacking  aircraft  slewing 
in  a  controlled  and  careful  manner  from  target  to  targot.  Present  research 
using  autocorrelation  techniques  should  serve  to  shod  noro  light  on  tho  fre¬ 
quency  content  of  tracking  orrors  in  the  near  futuro. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  set  of  training  findings  from 
tho  viewpoint  of  equipment  dosign  is  that  what  tho  oporator  is  givon  to 
work  with  is  more  important  than  his  training.  This  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  tho  Poxboro  research  on  direct  compensatory  tracking  with  hand- 
wheel  controls  whoro  it  was  f  und  that  untrained  operators  tracking  with 
low  gear  ratio  handwhools  con  do  a  noro  accurate  Job  of  tracking  than  can 
tho  best  trained  operators  using  high  gear  ratio  handwheels.  Further  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  principle  that  the  choice  of  tho  tools  ia  noro  important 
than  the  choico  of  the  nan  is  found  in  the  tracking  studios  of  Preston  and 
Irwin  performed  at  The  Frenklin  Institute,  Thoy  found  that  in  no  case 
did  the  individual  differences  between  subjocts  obscure  the  offects  of 
apparatus  changes.  Tho  subjocts  used  in  those  exporinonts  comprised  college 
students,  engineers,  secretaries  and  trained  pilots.  Consideration  of  the 
tremendous  cost  in  time  and  money  of  training  programs  makes  it  obvious 


how  nonjy  spent  in  the  careful  design  of  manually  operated  instrunontation 
nay  prove  to  he  a  great  oconony. 


COBCLUSIQgS  ASP  R3COMMFTrnAlTTQWS 


The  implications  of  the  foregoing  to  the  military  situation  are 
contingent  on  several  factors,  firstly,  the  reader  should  be  cautioned 
not  to  apply  results  of  investigations  nontioned  in  the  body  of  this  report 
to  a  given  tracking  problor.  without  carofully  considering  the  sinilrxities 
and  differences  between  past  research  and  the  problem  at  hand.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  the  findings  of  the  many  tracking  studies  are  without 
generality.  The  superiority  of  aided  tracking  over  velocity  tracking  using 
disturbed  reticle  systems  has  been  shown,  for  example,  to  hold  as  a  general 
finding  consistent  with  both  analytical  prodiction  and  empirical  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  questions  of  attained  accuracy  and  the  harmonic  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  tracker's  input  would  appear  to  bo  intimately  relatod  to  the 
particular  display  and  control  characteristics  of  the  given  system  under 
study.  Qiestions  of  the  extrapolation  of  laboratory  results  to  a  field 
situation  present  another  problem  which  must  be  considered  anew  for  each 
case.  It  is  for  these  reasons  as  well  as  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  classi- 
ficati  n  of  this  material  that  tracking  errors  have  not  boon  quantitatively 
presented  in  the  body  of  this  report.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  best 
way  to  determine  tracking  accuracies  for  a  given  manual  tracking  systen  is 
to  perform  a  series  '•■f  experiments  on  the  system.  The  results  of  prior 
investigations  servo  best  to  provide  the  first  approximation  to  the  optimal 
dosign  criteria  which  ore  used  to  construct  the  system  under  experimental 
study. 


Secondly,  prosont  and  near  future  tracking  requirements  may  be 

* 

such  as  to  imply  somewhat  different  problems  than  have  been  previously 
studied.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  the  future  context  of  manual 
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tracking  of  a  visual  display  will  be  such  that  the  operator  will  be  monitor¬ 
ing  an  autonr.tic  tracking  systen  requiring  radar  inputs.  The  increasingly 
high  speeds  of  nodem  fighter  aircraft  in  Itself  nay  present  problem 
hitherto  uninportnnt. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  inplies  the  nood  for  research  in  tracking 
systcQs  paralleling  the  demands  of  technical  advances  in  the  waging  of  war* 

It  night  be  well  to  point  out  certain  applied  aspects  of  the  tracking 
problem  which  merit  future  study  fron  the  viewpoint  of  present  as  well  as 
potential  requirenents. 

A .CflucErtBQn  betwem  sytaos  for  automatic  and  animal  tmakim 
is  needed  for  the  evaluation  of  overall  nilitory  requirenents.  Such  a 

1  conpaxison  should  consider  criteria  such  a.s  accuracy,  response  tine,  weight 
and  bulk,  nalntenance  noeds,  power  supply  roquirononts,  and  so  forth. 

i 

I 

-TM  .development  and  application  of  £2aaaifia$i2M  analysis  tech¬ 
niques  for  tho  purpose  of  specifying  the  hamonio  content  of  the  hunan 
operator^  Input  to  tho  tracking  nochanien  is  needed  for  the  design  of 
various  fire  control  systems.  This  study  of  tho  fore  of  tho  tracking  re¬ 
sponse  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  dotoroino  the  interaction  and  influence 

i 

of  different  variables;  such  as,  instructions,  display  characteristics, 
nuscle  groupings  used  to  perform  tho  response,  controls  and  linkages,  and 
so  forth. 

j 

The  criterion  problem  in  the  evaluation  of  tracking  performance 
neods  furthor  study,  and  a  report  crystallising  present  information  on  the 
subject  would  servo  a  useful  purposo.  The  proposod  study  of  the  criterion 
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would  not  merely  treat  the  question  of  whethor  tine  on  target  or  aver  ago 
error  la  to  bo  used  to  evaluate  goodness  of  tracking.  The  critical  question 
Is,  how  good  Is  the  fire  control  system  of  which  the  nan  Is  a  part?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  he  arrived  at  hy  specifying  human  behavior  In 
such  a  oanner  that  the  end  results  of  the  nan  nachinc  system  can  be  evaluated* 
Thus  the  criteria  for  human  oporator  performance  could  be  formalised.  The 
criteria  for  the  end  results  of  a  fire  control  system  would  probably  be 
chosen  as  the  kill  probability  as  a  function  of  time,  range,  or  number  of 
shells  fired.  One  cannot  naively  assume  minimum  error  as  the  solo  or  best 
criterion  for  goodness  of  a  fire  control  system  sinco  the  errors  involved 
conblno  differently  depending  on  tholr  source.  It  is,  for  example,  commonly 
found  that  the  number  of  pianos  destroyed  by  a  givon  system  can  bo  Increased 
by  increasing  the  ballistic  dispersion  of  tho  missllos  in  the  event  that 
there  is  a  systematic  error* 


:ce  of  f: 


modalities  other  than  vision,  which  heretofore  has  boon  tho  only  modality 
of  any  consequence  for  tracking,  for  their  possible  application  to  speolfic 
probleos.  Audition,  for  exanple,  night  be  an  admirable  modality  for  the 
monitoring  of  automatic  trade  ing.  This  investigation  should  be  extonsive 
enough  to  determine  yfao n  a  modality  is  overloaded;  how  many  modalities  can 
be  used  simultaneously  and  how  well  each  enn  be  used;  whether  the  simultaneous 
tracking  of  the  same  problem  by  means  of  two  modalitios  is  fonsiblo;  for 
example,  could  ranging  bo  converted  into  an  auditory  problem  thus  relieving 
the  visual  modality^  load,  pud  so  forth.  An  interesting  example  of  auditory 
signals  used  as  an  lxraut  in  a  tracking  problem  is  provided  by  aural  radio 
rango  signals  used  in  aerial  navigation.  Biding  tho  boom  results  in  hearing 
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a  steady  tone  composed  of  Morse  code  A  and  H  signals,  i&eroas  deviations 
fron  the  bean  are  dotocted  by  the  pilot* s  ability  to  discriminate  the  dot* 
dash.  A,  and  dash-dot,  E,  conponents  of  the  steady  signal#^*’  PP*  44-60) 

Tracking  studies  represent  a  United  region  of  a  general  area  of 
psychological  research  ained  at  the  design  of  equipment  in  the  light  of 
hnnan  requirements.  This  application  of  psychology  has  becone  known  as 
hunan  engineering.  The  essence  of  hnnan  engineering  is  that  engineering 
design  criteria  be  integrated  with  what  is  known  or  con  be  experimentally 
determined  about  human  abilities  so  that  this  nrja-nachine  systen  will  porforn 
at  its  peak  level#  The  bias  of  human  engineering  is  that  it  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  fit  the  machine  to  the  average  man  than  it  is  to  set  up  selection 
procedures  for  obtaining  individuals  best  fitted  to  operate  certain  machines. 
The  nethods  by  which  tnesc  design  criteria  are  determined  in  a  general 
human  engineering  problem  are  exemplified  by  certain  of  the  tracking  studies 
such  as  those  performed  by  Preston  and  Irwin  at  The  Franklin  Institute  and 
by  Helson  and  his  associates  at  the  Foxboro  Company# 

In  collusion,  the  author  would  liko  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr# 

M.  0.  Preston  for  his  aid  in  organizing  and  criticizing  this  report  and  for 
the  many  additions  and  improvements  which  he  suggested#  The  third  section 
of  this  report  was  written  by  Dr.  Preston,  and  what  lucidity  the  first  two 
sections  have  attained  is  due  in  large  measure  to  hiv  efforts.  The  author 
would  also  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Forma  Price  for  her  aid  in  the  search  of  the 
literature# 
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MILITARY  MORALE  AND  INTERIOR  COMMUNICATIONS 


A  Preliminary  Memorandum 

1.  The  Problem  of  Military  Morale 

The  concern  with  "human  behavior  under  conditions  of 
military  service”  is,  essentially,  a  concern  with  the  morale 
of  soldiers.  The  aim  of  morale  management,  in  turn,  is  to 
establish  and  maintain  conditions  among  soldiers  which  make  for 
the  most  effective  performance  of  their  duties. 

Such  a  goal  for  morale  management  seems  obvious  upon 
statement,  but  it  may  be  deceptively  simple  in  appearance.  The 
criterion  of  “effective  performance”  loads  to  quite  a  different 
perspective  on  military  morale  than  various  alternate  criteria. 

For  example,  "keeping  the  boys  happy”  was  the  criterion  which 
underlay  much  of  the  morale-maintenance  activity  in  World  War  II. 

As  the  United  States  moves  from  the  periphery  of  world  politics 
to  the  center  of  world  leadership,  such  a  "contentedness”  criterion 
becomes  less  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  national  strategy. 

The  situation  confronting  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  today  resembles  that  of  the  manufacturer  required  to  increase 
his  production  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  working  force. 
His  central  problem  becomes,  in  such  a  situation,  to  increase  the 
per  capita  production  of  the  individual  workers  he  does  have.  He 
still  has  to  keep  his  workers  contented,  but  he  has  to  do  more.  H© 


has  to  devise  ways  of  making  contentment  yield  more  product.  This 
is  the  general  problem  of  the  American  armed  forces  today,  and  it 


Imposes  tho  criterion  of  effective  perfonnance  upon  military  morale 


management* 

The  united  States,  as  most  of  the  Western  nations  with 
which  our  political  future  is  closely  allied,  is  a  nation  of 
Nincipient  population  decline.11  ^  Demographers  use  this  phrase 
to  emphasize  that  our  rate  of  population  increase  has  reached, 
or  passed,  its  peak*  Therefore,  our  expectation  for  the  future 
is  a  stationary,  or  declining,  population*  This  means,  lor  the 
armed  forces,  a  problem  of  military  recruitment* 

Various  measures  indicate  that  we  are  cognizant  of  this 
problem*  Universal  Military  Training,  lowering  the  age-limit  of 
military  induction,  introducing  females  into  the  military  services. 
All  these  are  techniques  for  maintaining  the  size  of  our  military 
establishment,  in  the  face  of  recruiting  difficulties.  These  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  because  our  stabilizing  population  is  confronted  by 
increasing  demands  for  personnel  and  service  from  all  sides  (industry 
•  and  government  as  well  as  military).  For,  if  population-wise  we 
have  entered  the  phase  of  "incipient  decline,"  then  policy-wise  we 
are  in  the  phase  of  "high  growth  potential,"  « 

As  we  move  into  the  place  of  world  leadership,  demands 
upon  our  capacities  increase  and  each  new  commitment  brings  added 
responsibilities.  Already  we  have  taken  responsibility  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  Europe.  In  consequence,  we  are  no?/  gradually  assuming 
responsibility  also  for  previous  commitments  made  by  some  European 
Powers  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  From  a  continental 
and  hemispheric  power  we  have  already  grown  into  a  world  power. 
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Our  commitments  —  that  is,  the  authorized  demands  upon  our 
capacities  —  are  already  nearly  global.  The  expectation  is 
that,  with  each  “victory, M  these  demands  upon  our  capacities 
will  increase  both  in  masher  and  in  variety.  Since  we  cannot 
expect  to  supply  these  increased  capacities  by  simply  increasing 
the  nunber  of  soldiers,  .»e  must  concentrate  our  effort  upon  in¬ 
creasing  tlie  capacity  of  the  individual  soldiers  who  are  available* 
This  raises  the  problem  of  military  morale. 

We  thus  see  the  morale  problem  of  our  military  establish¬ 
ment  as  part  of  the  general  problem  facing  our  society*  How  «e  can 
satisfy  the  increasing  demands  upon  our  capacities  without  correspond¬ 
ing  numerical  increases  an  our  manpower *  We  formulate  the  problem 
this  way  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  parochial  view  of  military 
morale  as  a  " self-contained"  problom  lessens  our  chances  of  finding 
adequate  solutions.  Thereby  it  threatens  an  adequate  development 
of  our  national  policy  vrtiich,  in  the  future  far  more  than  in  the 
past,  will  depend  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  fighting  forces. 

The  parochial  view  thus  becomes  a  menace  because  it  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  problem  of  our  military  effectiveness  cannot  be 
solved  independently  of  our  industrial  effectiveness,  Attempts  to 
solve  them  separately  will  lead  to  competition  between  civil  and 
military  institutions  for  increased  shares  of  available  capacities 
(i,o,  manpower),  instead  of  cooperation  in  increasing  our  total 
capacities. 

The  general  purpose  toward  ’which  our  society  must  apply 
its  ingenuity  is  this*  to  increase  the  capacities  of  individual 
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members,  therobjjr  increasirig  the  total  capacity  of  the  sooiety  a3 
a  whole.  This  is  partly  a  problem  for  technical  ingenuity t  as 
the  invention  of  assembly-line  technique  increased  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  individual  worker  anu  hence  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation,  so  the  invention  of  automatic  weapons  in¬ 
creased  the  destructive  capacity  of  each  individual  rifleman  over 
the  old-style  musketeer  and  hence  the  total  destructive  capacity 
of  the  nation,  (These  parallels  are  not  fortuitous;  in  any  stable 
society,  given  a  world  arena  in  which  war  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
power,  the  latio  between  productive  and  destructive  capacities  will 
constantly  tend  toward  equality,) 

The  problem  of  increasing  total  capacity  through  enlarging 
individual  capacities  is  also,  and  mainly,  a  problem  for  administra¬ 
tive  ingenuity.  As  assembly-line  production  created  unsatisfactory 
life  conditions  for  workers,  administrators  became  increasingly 
concerned  with  safety  devices,  rest  periods,  lunch  rooms,  housing, 
recreation  facilities,  etc.  So,  too,  as  military  life  increasingly 
follows  the  pattern  of  division  of  labor  and  hierarchization  of 
skill,  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  Army  has  had  to  devise 
means  for  keeping  the  soldiers  contented!  PX  and  canteens,  toilet 
paper  in  the  K-rations,  USO  shows  and  rest  centers.  The  perspective 
underlying  these  administrative  devices  was  that  military  service 
was,  for  most  men,  merely  an  interlude  in  their  "normal"  life- 
history  —  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  interruption  of  their  civilian 
careers.  Hence,  the  job  of  morale  management  was  to  reduce  the 
irritations  caused  by  temporary  military  servi.ee,  and  the  way  to 


do  this  was  by  making  military  life  conform  as  closely  as  was 
feasible  to  the  "normal"  practices  of  civilian  lifo. 

As  wo  move  into  t}*?  present  phase  of  vastly  increased 
responsibilities  for  American  military  forces,  new  perspectives 
requiring  new  techniques  of  morale  management  become  necessary* 

Just  as  present  physical  requirements  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  technological  capacities  that  won  World  War  II,  so  the  present 
morale  requirements  cannot  be  net  simply  by  the  administrative 
techniques  developed  in  World  War  H.  To  invent  and  develop  the 
new  techniques  of  morale  management  that  we  require  —  just  as  to 
invent  and  develop  the  new  physical  techniques  of  increasing  fire¬ 
power  —  is  a  matter  for  serious  research.  It  is  to  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  problems  confronting  military  morale  management,  problems 
on  which  research  can  help  us  find  solutions,  that  we  now  turn 
our  attention. 

2.  Morale  Requirements  in  A  Democratic  Army 

In  the  preceding  discussion  we  conceived  the  present  problem 
of  military  morale  as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  conditions 
which  make  for  the  "most  effective  performance"  of  duties  by  persons 
in  the  military  service.  The  question  this  raises  ist  which  con¬ 
ditions  do,  in  fact,  make  for  most  effective  performance? 

This  question  immediately  reveals  a  major  area  in  which 
research  is  needed.  Many  shrewd  guesses  have  been  made  concerning 
the  conditions  of  effective  job-performance,  both  in  the  military 
and  in  other  highly- structured  social  institutions.  Such  guesses 
are  often  illuminating,  but  they  are  unreliable  as  a  basis  for 
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confident  administrative  action.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  ablo 
to  Improve  morale  management  best  when  systematic  research  has 
demonstrated  the  reliable  soqpe  and  limits  of  such  guesses  in  the 
actual  functioning  of  institutions.  An  outstanding  example  is 
the  work  of  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates,  who  for  several  years 
conducted  a  program  of  research  into  the  morale  of  factory  workers. 
The  results  they  achieved  are  reported  to  have  played  a  major  role 
in  transforming  morale  in  those  factories  where  they  have  been 
made  the  basis  for  now  policies  of  morale  management,  ^ 

Two  large  areas  call  for  systematic  research  by  those 
concerned  with  military  morale  :  gripes  and  iiopus .  Those  are 
short  words  for  subjects  which  have  boon  explored  over  many  years 
by  social  scientists,  but  which  still  remain  largely  terra  incognita 
for  practical  nor ale  administration.  We  turn  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  these  two  areas  in  somewhat  more  refined  terms:  the  sense  of 


injustice  and  the  sense  of  purpose, 

a.  Tho  Sense  of  Injustice 

For  many  years  psychologists  have  studied  the  processes 
of  deprivation  among  individuals  in  a  variety  of  social  situations. 
During  World  War  II  such  studies  were  systematically  extended  to 
include  the  griping  process  in  thu  Army,  by  the  Research  Branch  of 
tho  Information  and  Education  Division.  The  findings  of  these 
researchers  have  been  printed  in  a  two-volume  study  entitled  The 
American  Soldier,  ^  These  volumes  have  drawn  high  tribute  from 
many  of  our  top  military  leaders  and  responsible  officers  in  each 
of  the  Branches  of  our  National  Military  Establishment.  For  example, 
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we  nay  quote  th~  following  statement  by  General  George  G.  Marshall  t 

“The  voluaes  of  *The  /jnerican  Soldier*  give  a  unique 
picture  of  what  the  American  soldier  was  thinking  and 
feeding,  at  hano  ana  abroad,  before,  during,  and  after 
combat* 

"Ihesc  are,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  first  quantitative 
studies  of  the  impact  of  war  on  the  mental  and  emotional 
life  of  the  soldier.  They  add  enormously  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  factors  which  affect  soldier  morale.  Every  serious 
student  of  military  leadership  will  find  in  theso  volu2C3 
important  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  validity  of 
previously  established  theories  of  morale  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  vriiich  modify  such  theories. ** 

"In  the  recent  war  the  Research  Branch  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education  Division  made  available,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  army,  a  current  picture  of  what  was  in  the 
soldier *c  mind,  Through  special  monthly  reports,  this 
knowledge  providod  an  important  supplenont  to  tho  informa¬ 
tion  which  formed  the  basis  for  many  staff  decisions."  4 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  Research  Branch  developed 

many  specific  conclusions  which  have  clarified  our  understanding 

of  the  morale  process  iri  general,  and  among  soldiers  in  particular® 

Perhaps  more  important,  as  a  guide  for  future  research,  they  de¬ 


veloped  a  number  of  concepts  which  indicate  where  our  next  steps 


should  be  made*  Central  among  those,  for  systematic  study  of  the 
sense  of  injustice  among  soldiers,  is  the  concopt  of  "relative 
deprivation*"  The  essence  of  this  concept  can  be  stated  very 
simply*  The  kinds  of  gripes  which  cocur  among  soldiers  depend 
upon  the  ways  in  which  they  compare  their  lot  with  others.  When 
they  believo  that  ethers  who  are  "no  bettor"  than  themselves  have 
been  better  favored  by  the  military  institution,  their  sense  of 
injustice  is  aroused  and  gripes  arc  widely  heard,  5 

Such  gripes  are  not  always  harmful  J  o  morale.  In  many 
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cases,  obviously,  griming  ..as  r  way  of  maintaining  morale,  The 
area  of  jpriping  'with  which  morale  management  must  concern  itself 
is  that  in  which  the  military  institution  itself  figures  pro:  tinentiy 
ir  arousing  a  s«nso  of  injustice  among  a  large  nuaber  of  variety 
of  soldiers.  Clearly,  when  there  is  a  pervasive  f. cling  that  the 
”.:hole  institutional  setup  is  rwcponsiblc  far  injustice,  then 
accumulated  resentments  against  the  institution  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  simply  oo  conventionalized  (and  even  aniable)  griping  over 
a  glass  of  beer  in  the*  PX. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  systematic  inquiry  into 
this  area  of  griping  —  that  is,  the  area  in  which  the  .  ilitary 
institution  as  a  whole  evoked  a  'widespread  sense  nf  injustice  among 
different  types  of  soldiers  —  would  reveal  uch  about  such  . .wide¬ 
spread  Amy  practices  as  ''gold-brickingi, ,  "  goofing- off " ,  A./CL, 
and  desertion.  It  would  go  even  further  to  account  for  the  high  rate 
of  psychiatric  disturbances  among  soldiers  which  led  to  deterioration 
of  job-performance  or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  effective  incapacitation. 
Serious  study  of  this  area,  'within  the  context  of  the  general 
problem  of  military  morale  sketched  in  the  proceeding  section,  would 
lead  us  to  concentrate  on  these  three  broad  topics;  (1)  the  causes, 
characteristics,  a:*-  consequences  of  the  sense  of  injustice  among 
soldiers;  (2)  the  ways  in  -which  this  sense  of  injustice  hindered  ef¬ 
fective  job-performance  in  World  War  II  and  after;  (3)  the  policy 
alternatives  available  to  morale  management  for  reducing  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  job-performance*  among  present  and  future  soldiers.  Since 
such  a  program  of  study  'would  involve  nothing  less  than  a  systematic 


effort  to  reduce  the  nhtman  cost"  of  maintaining  an  army  and  fight¬ 
ing  a  war,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  a  few  cements  about  ways  of 
proceeding  with  the  investigation# 

1)  In  any  program  of  3tudy  designed  to  achieve  long  range 
effects,  it  is  iosirablo  to  base  the  investigation  upon  a  broad 
ar-d  explicit  theory  of  the  behavior  to  bo  investigated.  Such 
theorizing  neod  not  bo  highly  formalized,  but  the  main  concep¬ 
tions  uvolved  do  neod  to  be  clear  and  shared  among  persons  respon¬ 
sible  fer  the  study.  Accordingly,  all  persons  concerned  with  the 
direction  of  such  a  study  should  early  reach  agreement,  on  a  highly 
general  level,  as  to  what  the;'-  were  talking  about.  This  might  bo 
done,  in  an  exploratory  way,  by  a  series  of  discussions  around  such 
a  book  as  The  Sense  of  Injustice  by  Edmond  N.  Cahn.  ^  Professor 
Cahn  has  dovelopod  a  sufficiently  general  and  plausiblo  conception 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  developing  a  research-oriented  theory  of 
the  psychological  origins  and  behavioral  consequences  of  the  sonso 
of  injustice.  In  adapting  such  a  theory  to  the  practical  concerns 
of  military  morale  management,  the  next  step  would  be  continuously 
to  test  and  revise  these  formulations  according  to  the  evidonco  on 
"deprivations”  alroady  accumulated  by  psychologists,  sociologists 
and  others.  Thus,  our  accumulated  knowledge  would  be  put  to  work 
on  refining  our  conception  of  the  problem,  thereby  showing  where 
the  next  steps  in  research  should  most  profitably  be  taken# 

2)  Equipped  with  such  a  clear  and  shared  general  conception 
of  tto$  sense  of  injustice,  social  scientists  could  then  turn  to  a 
specific  investigation  of  its  consequences  on  job-performance  among 
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American  soldiers  since  1940*  For  this  purpose,  our  task  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  systematic  vrork  produced  by  the  Ro search 
Branch*  An  inportant  contribution  would  be  ma^e  by  reanalyzing  the 
data  presented  in  Tho  American  Soldier,  as  well  as  other  data  col¬ 
lected  by  tho  Research  Branch  which  has  not  yet  been  published*  7 
Another |  and  parallel,  study  could  be  made  by  following  through 
seme  of  the  leads  suggested  in  Assessment  of  Men,  by  the  06 S  Assess¬ 
ment  Staff,  or.  methods  of  predicting  job-perforaanco  among  soldiers* 
A  third  study,  of  deprivations  which  led  to  incapacitation,  could 
generalize  several  propositions  contained  in  Men  Under  Stress,  by 
Grinker  and  Spiegel,  on  the  inciuence  of  pathological  symptoms  in 
the  Air  Forces  during  World  War*  9  Such  a  study  could  bo  oxtendod 
to  ground  soldiers,  and  to  members  of  other  branches,  by  systematic 
analysis  of  the  records  of  Amy  General  Hospitals  during  and  since 
World  War  II.  ^  ^  fourth  study,  relatud  tc  the  preceding  inquiries, 
but  focused  on  job-perforaanco  of  units  rather  than  individuals, 
could  be  made  by  comparative  analysis  of  tlie  Morning  Report  and  other 
records  of  various  units  whoso  actual  job-performances  (in  combat, 
service  and  staff  echelons)  have  been  evaluated  or  can  be  evaluated. 
3)  The  third  step,  and  the  most  crucial,  is  the  translation  of 
research  findings  into  policy  recommendations  and  administrative 
actions.  By  any  sober  logic,  this  step  does  not  come  last  chrono¬ 
logically,  nor  is  it  a  task  for  research  alone.  Involved  here  is 
tho  problem  of  clarity  on  tho  purpose  v/hich  research  is  to  serve* 
Such  clarity  must  bo  attained  before  actual  research  begins;  and 
it  must  be  attained  by  agreement,  among  those  responsible  both  for 


morale  management  and  for  research  operations,  on  what  is  desirable 
(in  terms  of  administrative  purpose)  and  what  is  feasible  (in  terms 
of  research  capabilities).  This  third  phase  must  therefore  enter 
heavily  into  the  initial  considerations  on  which  the  research  plans 
are  based;  must  re-enter  the  process  at  various  stages  while  research 
is  being  carried  out  to  insure  that  what  is  desirable  and  what  is 
feasible  remain  in  a  mutually  supporting  relationship;  and  finally 
must  re-enter  at  thu  point  where  actual  research  is  concluded  and 
the  difficult  task  arises  of  translating  rssear^  ’indings  into 
administrative  procedures. 

b.  The  Sense  of  Purpose 

This  is  the  positive  side  of  the  same  problem  of  morale 
management,  of  ’which  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  injustice  is  the 
negative  side.  While  the  investigation  of  gripes  should  contribute 
much  to  the  reduction  of  these  hostilities  which  adversely  affect 
job-performance  in  the  Army,  systematic  and  objective  investiga¬ 
tion  of  hopes  should  form  the  basis  on  which  morale  policies  and 

i 

procedures  can  be  invented  which  will  activate  soldiers  to  much 
more  effective  job-porformance  than  could  be  achieved  merely  by 
remedial  measures  based  on  the  alleviation  of  current  complaints. 

This  is  the  creative  function  of  morale  management,  which  accompanies 
and  envelopes  the  maintenance  function  served  by  investigating  gr  ^es. 

The  central  problem  of  military  morale  in  the  future  will 
be  the  problem  of  eliciting  greater  ‘'productivity*'  (i.e,  more  ef¬ 
fective  performance  of  duty)  among  individual  soldiers.  It  is  not 
demonstrated,  anywhere  in  human  history,  that  such  a  problem  has 


r 
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been  solved  on  a  long  run  basis  by  increasing  coorcion  of  individuals. 
The  record  suggests,  rather,  the  contrary t  that  new  bursts  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  any  group  or  institution  have  been  achieved  by  elimi¬ 
nating  those  psycho-social  obstacles  which  previously  restricted 
individual  effort.  This  is  a  complicated  way  of  saying  that  the 
problem  of  military  morale  is  the  problem  of  providing  individual 
soldiers  vdth  motivations  to  grector  productivity  in  behalf  of 
thoir  group  and  institution.  An  important  source  of  motivation, 
fci'  sol.‘ler3  ca  for  all  human  boings,  i p  a  sense  of  purpooe# 

While  there  is  no  substantial  literature,  oith  *  theoretical 
or  empirical,  on  the  sense  of  purpose  as  a  motive  force  with  respect 
to  productivity  ratings,  there  is  sufficient  material  to  form  the 
basis  for  an  investigation  along  the  lines  suggested  in  "a"  above# 
There  is,  for  example,  a  very  useful  body  of  experimental  and 
observational  data  on  “levels  of  aspiration”  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  social  psychologists  in  recent  decades,  H  Sociologists, 
too,  have  made  sane  studies  of  the  bearing  of  “purpose"  on  job- 
efficioncy.  12  Additional,  though  scattered,  materials  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  studies  of  American  soldiers  in  World  War  II  which 
have  already  been  cited# 

The  urgency  of  this  problem  requires  that  it  bo  investigated 
in  most  sober  fashion,  regardless  of  the  limitations  on  available 
scientific  materials.  We  need  only  recall  tho  importance  of  the 
words  “What  aro  v/e  fighting  for?"  tc  recognize  that  the  sonso  of 
purpose  is  an  active  force  which  has  shaped  our  recent  past  and 
is  likely  to  shape,  in  an  even  more  potent  way,  our  future.  Should 
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any  re-enforcament  for  this  view  be  needed,  we  may  recall  Marshal 
Stalin  *s  dire  prediction  that  American  forces  wi31  eventually  be 
driven  out  of  Korea;  and  that  the  main  basis  for  this  forecast 
is  Stalin Is  belief  that  the  American  soldiers  Ndo  not  know  what 
they  are  fighting  for."  It  .rould  be  all  too  easy  to  dismiss  such 
remarks  as  poisoned  at  the  source*  This  would  be  a  great,  and 
perhaps  catastrophic,  error*  The  fact  that  our  most  potent 
adversary  takes  account,  in  his  calculations,  of  the  "absence11 
of  a  sense  of  purpose  among  our  soldiers  should  in  itself  bo 
sufficient  grounds  for  warning  us  to  take  this  problem  very 
seriously  indeed* 

While  the  impression  seems  widely  held  that  cosmic  purposes, 
of  the  3ort  associated  with  Stalinism,  would  not  be  an  effective  way 
of  motivating  American  soldiers,  we  have  little  solid  evidence  for 
this  view  and  less  for  any  positive  assertion  as  to  what  sorts  of 
purpose  would  motivate  them  effectively.  One  important  hypothesis , 
originally  developed  in  a  study  of  "cohesion  and  disintegration" 
among  Wehrmacht  soldiers,  more  recently  has  been  tested  with  Research 
Branch  data  on  American  soldiers  in  World  War  II.  This  hypothesis 
asserts  that  the  over-riding  purpose  which  motivates  soldiers  in 
combat  is  to  maintain  solidarity,  through  self-identification,  with 
their  "primary  group"  (squad,  platoon,  company).  ^  The  concept  of 
primary  group  environment  is  very  useful  for  organizing  much  of  the 
data  on  efficient  performance  gathered  by  the  Research  Branch*  A 
somewhat  more  general  conception,  based  on  "reference  group  theory," 
has  been  shown  to  account,  for  a  large  nunber  of  conformities  and 


variations  of  behavior  reported  in  The  American  Soldier*  ^ 

Such  work  has  given  us  important  leads  for  studying  the 
relationship  of  a  sense  of  purpose  to  effective  performance  of 
military  duty*  Such  leads  might  be  extended  by  careful  analysis 
of  adverse  comments  about  the  "purposelessness"  of  American  soldiers 
in  World  War  II.  Analysis  should  be  made  of  such  comments  by 
soldiers  —  in  such  places  as  the  "B-Bag"  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  stories  in  Yank,  the  int  -rview  reports  by  members  of  the  Research 
Branch  and  Army  Talks,  and  even  the  public  writings  of  G*I. fs  since 
the  war  (including  the  novelists  like  Norman  Haller,  Irwin  Shaw, 

James  Jones,  etc#)*  It  would  be  useful  to  analyze  also  adverse 
ooraments  by  parsons  outside  the  Army  —  Americans  and  foreigners 
who  were  our  Allies  (British,  French,  Burmese)  and  our  occupied 
enemies  (Italians,  Germans,  Japanese,  Koreans).  17  Such  explora¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  disparate  materials  would  help  us  to  isolate 
the  factors  and  develop  an  adequate  framework  within  which  current 
research  could  become  useful* 


3*  The  Functions  of  Interior  Communications 

The  function  of  communications  within  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  is  twofold,  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  morale  management* 
(1)  receiving  gripes j  (2)  transmitting  purposes*  The  first  is  an 
intelligence  function;  the  seoond  is  an  orientation  function*  Both 
functions  are  indispensable  to  morale  management  in  an  institution 
as  largo  as  our  National  Military  Establishment# 


The  Intelligence  Function 


The  intelligence  function  of  "receiving  gripes"  keeps  the 
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military  institution  alerted  to  malfunctioning  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  afiects  morale  ana  deteriorates  performance  of  duty* 

For  the  effective  execution  of  this  intelligence  function,  the 
military  institution  requires  an  interior  communication  system 
which  picks  up  signals  of  distress  from  all  points  and  transmits 
thoru  to  appropriate  centers  for  analysis  and  action*  Such  a  system 
of  detecting  and  transmitting  relevant  signals  might  be  likened 
to  the  communications  network  v.hich  is  built  around  radar  equip¬ 
ment. 

Even  a  cursory  inspection  of  recent  military  history  reveals 
how  important  the  intelligence  function  of  interior  cocmunications , 
so  conceived,  has  become  for  all  modern  Armies  in  the  Western  world. 
In  the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  possible  for  General  Washington 
to  circulate  among  his  troops  frequently,  ever,  regularly,  and  to 
learn  at  first-hand  v/hat  was  “bothering1*  his  soldiers.  During  the 
Civil  War  Grant  could  ao  this  only  occasionally,  and  Lincoln  even 
loss  frequently,  because  the  soldiers  were  more  numerous  and  more 
dispersed.  In  World  War  II,  it  was  possible  for  Eisenhower  and 
MacArthur  (not  to  mention  Churchill  and  Roosevelt)  to  perform  this 
intelligence  function  only  on  occasions  so  rare  that  their  chief 
import  coula  only  be  to  ru-enact  this  ancient  rite  of  responsible 
military  leadership  as  a  ceremonial  tribute  to  their  soldiers* 

The  vast  and  sprawling  armies  of  our  time  have  made  it  physically 
Impossible  for  top  leaders  go  receive  adequate  intelligence  on 
morale  through  direct  face-to-face  contact  with  their  men# 

As  the  character  of  Armies  changed  in  these  ways,  the 
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military  institution  developed  administrative  techniques  to  cope 
with  problems  of  morale  management  that  inevitably  arose.  Such 
agencies  as  the  Inspector  General *s  office,  concerned  mainly  with 
CTert  violations  of  military  codes,  has  increasingly  become  an 
important  source  of  information  on  "trouble  spots"  within  the 
military  structure  —  after  these  had  led  to  overt  infractions 
of  military  regulations.  Such  agencies  as  Counter-intelligence, 
too,  helped  locate  morale  (and  other)  hazards  through  investiga¬ 
tion  of  overt  misconduct  —  arid  increasingly  through  their  recently 
augmented  function  of  checking  "loyalty." 

More  important  than  such  specialized  agencies,  whose  con¬ 
tributions  to  morale  intelligence  were  sporadic  and  quite  incidental 
to  their  main  function,  was  the  internal  reporting  system  based  on 
the  "chain  of  command."  Indeed,  the  development  of  a  highly- 
formalized  drain  of  command  may  be  regarded  as  the  militaryts 
chief  device  for  maintaining  the  face-to-face  relationship  between 
leaders  (or  leader-surrogates)  and  soldiers  within  massive  and 
dispersed  armies.  The  reporting  system  based  on  this  chain  of 
•  command  it,  designed  to  provide  the  higher  commanders  with  regular 
reports  distilled  from  the  observations  of  those  who  are  in  face- 
to-face  contact  v&th  soldiers  at  company  level.  Downward  through 
the  chain  of  command  is  transmitted  "purpose"  (military  missions); 
upward  is  transmitted  information  on  capabilities. 

Such  upward  reporting  provides  very  illuminating  data  on 
morale ,  particularly  on  those  objective  indicators  of  morale  which 
have  boon  validated  by  centuries  of  military  experience.  The 
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Adjutant  General *s  analysis  of  Morning  Reports  —  presenting  data 
on  the  incidence  of  sick  call,  courts  martial,  prisoners,  AWOLfs, 
and  other  such  items  among  the  troops  —  forms  one  Important  basis 
far  general  morale  estimates.  Such  items  are  the  "hard  facts"  for 
morale  management.  Taken  together,  and  analyzed  systematically, 
they  form  a  useful  behavioral  index  to  morale  fluctuations  in 
military  units, 

/ 

However,  their  intelligence  utility  for  morale  management 
is  severely  limited  by  two  related  factors  t  (1)  these  acts  are 
consequences ,  not  causes,  of  low  morale i  (2)  they  notify  leader¬ 
ship  that  undesirable  acts  have  occurred,  but  do  not  alert  leader¬ 
ship  in  advance  to  the  incidence  of  conditions  which  increase  the 
probability  that  such  acts  will  occur#  That  is,  soldiers  fake 
"sick  call"  or  "go  AWOL"  in  largo  numbers  in  consequence  of  a 
state  of  low  morale  which  has  been  allowed  to  develop  among  them. 

An  intelligence  apparatus  which  is  confined  to  reporting  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  acts,  after  they  have  taken  place,  has  no  predictive 
i,e,,  preventive  —  value. 

Such  an  apparatus  was  adequato  when  the  perspective  on 
military  morale  was  remedial,  that  is,  when  soldi*  rs  were  conceived 
as  civilians  whose  "normal"  lives  had  go  be  "temporarily"  inter¬ 
rupted  owing  to  some  national  "emergency."  Since  the  main  task  of 
morale  management  under  such  a  perspective  was  to  keep  the  soldiers 
"contented"  until  they  could  return  to  civilian  life,  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  that  they  be  notified  of  "troublo  spots"  so  that  they  could 
remedy  the  local  irritations. 
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New,  however,  ire  face  a  situation  in  which  American  men, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  are  learning  to  regard  military 
service  as  an  integral  and  important  part  of  their  careers.  Men 
who  already  have  served  four  to  five  years  in  World  War  II  will, 
in  the  near  future,  probably  be  recalled  to  serve  another  four  to 
five  years  or  more.  When  military  service  lasts  ten  years  (one- 
quarter  of  the  average  man  is  ontire  v»  or  king  life),  and  when  this 
service  is  required  of  millions  of  men  (a  majority  of  our  adult 
malo  population),  then  the  role  of  military  institutions,  and 
. consequent ly  of  all  v/crl:  institutions,  in  our  society  is  being 
transformed.  In  such  a  situation,  military  service  comes  to  be 
regarded  not  as  a  transitory  interruption  of  normal  life  —  but 
as  a  regular  feature  of  normal  life. 

The  perspective  of  morale  management,  consequently,  becomes 
broadened.  Morale  iaaintenanco  through  "remedial"  measures  to  elimi¬ 
nate  gripes  that  count  continues  as  one  important,  but  limited,  type 
of  operation.  The  focus  of  effort,  however,  becomes  the  task  of 
"building"  morale,  one  night  even  say  "creating"  morale.  On  the 
intelligence  side,  a  "radar  systom"  is  needed  —  one  that  picks  up 
distress  signals  long  enough  in  advance  to  enable  the  control  tower 
to  take  preventive  measures  before  troubles  bombard  the  target. 

Such  intelligence  —  when  the  matter  at  hand  concerns  the  diffusion 
of  sentiments  among  a  large,  and  crucial,  body  of  men  —  finally 
confronts  the  central  problem  of  all  mass  organization,  i.c,,  the 
problem  of  "social  cohesion,"  Cohesion,  for  morale  management,  is 
a  function  of  consensus  —  i,e»,  clear,  shared,  and  invigorating 
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purpose,  The  intelligence  function  thv.s  becomes,  ultimately,  the 
finding  (or  inventing)  of  ideas  and  methods  which  will  enrich  the 
sense  of  purpose  among  soldiers. 

b.  The  Orientation  Function 

The  orientation  function  is  to  disseminate  among  soldiers 
within  the  military  institution  the  sense  of  purpose  which  will 
motivate  them  to  the  Mmo3t  effective  performance11  of  their  duties* 
Dissemination  is  the  transmitting  function  of  interior  communica¬ 
tions;  and  ideally  it  operates  in  close  and  converse  connection 
with  the  receiving  function  (intelligence).  The  actual  coordination 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  signals  in  any  communications  system  depends, 
however,  on  the  perspective,  intention,  and  skill  of  the  policy  conter. 

The  Pentagon  Building  houses  the  policy  center  of  our  National 
Military  Establishment.  All  subordinate  formations  —  service  com¬ 
mands  ,  army  and  division  commands,  even  theater  commands  overseas  — 
are  policy  subconterc  with  respect  to  the  Pentagon.  That  is,  the 
scope  of  their  authority  to  originate  policies  for  their  commands 
(whether  on  administrative  rules,  social  relations,  or  military 
missions)  is  subject  to  the  higher  policy  authority  of  the  Pentagon. 
Many  decisions  made  at  the  Pentagon  do,  in  fact,  restrict  the  range 
of  decision  widen  can  be  made  in  subordinate  formations. 

When  the  policy  subcenters  detect  the  need  for  a  new  policy 
or  revision  of  an  old  poliefy  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  their 
delegated  authority,  thoy  must  rely  upon  upward  communication  to 
stimulate  the  appropriate  action  which  only  the  policy  center  can 
take.  The  Pentagon  evaluates  the  signals  received  and  then  transmits 
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its  decision  downward.  The  converse  process  also  occurs s  the 
policy  center,  acting  on  information  received,  may  initiate  policies 
of  whLoh  subordinate  commands  (having  only  partial  or  no  informa¬ 
tion)  may  have  felt  no  need* 

This  syten  makes  interior  coammication  an  essential  part 
of  the  policy  process  by  which  a  massive  institution  is  kept  both 
stable  and  adaptable*  The  system  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity 
military  men  have  applied  to  maintain  cohesion  in  the  military 
institution,  over  centuries  that  have  seen  small  professional  armies 
which  were  relatively  detached  from  their  societies  transformed  into 
gigantic  citizen-soldier  armies  which  operate  as  a  reciprocal  force 
with  their  social  environment.  The  “chain  of  command"  —  as  a 
unique  communication  system  which  integrates  the  functions  of  re¬ 
ceiving  information  and  transmitting  decisions  —  is  among  the 
notable  achievements  in  the  history  of  social  organization* 

The  orucial  role,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  that  of  the  policy 
oenter.  As  relations  between  the  military  institution  and  the 
environing  society  alter,  the  policy  center  continuously  modifies 
the  scope  of  its  operations.  An  army  of  mercenaries  made  no  deci¬ 
sions  which  affected  the  normal  functioning  of  the  society  which 
employed  its  services.  An  army  of  citizens,  which  embodies  at  all 
times  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population,  cannot 
help  but  affect  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part  with  evory  important 
decision  it  makes.  Decisions  about  how  much  or  how  well  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  its  soldiers  affect  the  distribution  of  these 
commodities  throughout  the  rest  of  the  society.  Recruitment 
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policies  —  that  is,  decisions  concerning  the  number,  age.  and 
qualifications  of  men  taken  for  military  service  —  seriously 
affect  the  total  productive  force  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  policymakers  for  the  military  institution  become  policy- 
makes  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

This  grave  responsibility  weighs  hoavily  upon  morale  manage¬ 
ment  concerned  with  diffusing  a  cohesive  "sense  of  purpose"  among 
the  soldiers.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  purposes  exalted 
by  the  society  as  a  primarily  civil  enterprise  do  not  serve  all  the 
needs  of  military  morale,  as  is  partly  the  case  in  America  today. 

The  conditions  of  American  life  have  evolved  what,  may  be  termed  an 
"ingenuity  culture,"  That  is,  the  traits  that  have  been  rewarded 
are  initiative  and  inventiveness,  with  the  focus  on  self-expansion 
within  the  group.  The  conditions  of  military  life,  historically, 
have  had  to  develop  a  "courage  culture"  —  in  which  the  traits  most 
highly  prized  have  beon  loyalty  and  obedience  vdth  the  focus  on 
self-constriction  for  the  group,  ^  While  these  patterns  of  rewarded 
behavior  are  not  mutually  exclusive  at  all  points,  they  do  provide 
conflicting  motivations  for  American  soldiers  at  several  points 
which,  are  ^crucial  to  military  morale.  Chief  .among  these  is  the 
ayoff  point i  Battle,  ^ 

Battle  providos,  today  as  ever,  the  most  demanding  trial  to 
which  human  motivations  can  be  subjected.  The  stakes,  here  as 
nowhere  else  in  large-scale  social  processes,  are  literally  life- 
or-death.  In  such  a  situation,  with  such  stakes,  it  is  natural 
that  men  will  a3k  the  historic  questions t  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
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lhat  nay  I  be  dying  for?  The  only  convincing  answer  can  come  from 
his  sense  of  the  purpose  far  which  he  and  his  fellows  find  them¬ 
selves  In  battle* 

Such  a  sense  of  purpose  is  the  product  of  beliefs  he  has  acquired 
about  the  ends  of  life,  for  himsalf  and  his  follows,  in  the  course  of 
daily  living*  Beliefs  and  valres  acquired  in  this  empirical  way  are 
"cultural"  in  that  they  are  roughly  shared  by  most  people  whose 
course  of  daily  living  is  roughly  the  same.  It  is  largely  because 
American  culture,  over  two  centuries  and  still  today,  has  inculcated 
"ingenuity"  values  as  primary  that  the  current  problems  of  morale 
management  in  the  military  institution  are  so  complicated.  What  high 
morale  means  in  an  army  is  a  widespread  readiness  to  fight  —  if 
necessary,  to  die  —  in  behalf  of  some  cause  greater  than  onesolf . 

This  is  not  a  common  attitude  among  soldiers  brought  into  military 
servica  from  a  culture  which  has  encouraged  them  to  believe  {not  in 
its  formal  doctrines  rehearsed  on  ceremonial  occasions,  but  in  the 
actual  practices  of  daily  life)  that  one*s  self -advancement  is  a 
superior  cause  —  and  that  this  cause  does  not  require  a  man  to  be 
brave,  but  rather  to  be  ingenious, 

Quito  apart  from  the  question  whether  such  a  motivation  is  "bad" 
in  a  civil  society  (and  this  writer  would  reject  any  hasty  inference 
to  this  effect),  there  is  the  problem  of  how  morale  management  can 
deal  with  such  an  orientation  among  citizc?n~soldiers.  It  is  clear 
that  tho  American  military  establishment  is  aware  of  tho  problem  and 
has  made  serious  efforts  to  cope  with  it  through  information  and 
education  programs,  vocational  training,  and  other  methods  that  go 
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beyond  USO  shews  and  cheap  beor.  That  these  efforts  have  not  been 
completely  successful  in  developing  an  appropriate  sense  of  purpose 
among  many  soldiers  seems  equally  clear*  ^ 

A  major  difficulty  is  that  American  Society,  with  its  pre¬ 
dominantly  civil  tradition,  has  imposed  severe  limits  upon  the 
scope  within  which  the  military  institution  can  "tamper  with" 
the  valuos  and  beliefs  of  men  conceived  to  be  temporarily  subject 
to  its  discipline.  Operating  within  a  society  where  the  military 
institution  always  has  been  carefully  watched,  and  often  distrusted, 
morale  management  is  in  a  delicate  position  to  perform  its  orienta¬ 
tion  function  adequately. 

This  is  a  falsa  position,  however,  vrhich  cannot  long  endure# 

It  is  anachronistic  to  conceive  the  military  institution  in  America 
today  as  merely  a  striking  arm  of  the  society  —  merely  one  among 
several  instruments  of  national  policy  —  and  hence  to  regard  with 
suspicion  its  "intrusion"  into  matters  of  social  policy  and  practice. 
This  is  not  to  dony  that  an  increasing  militarization  of  civil 
societies  around  the  world  has  been  going  on  in  recent  decades. 

Nor  is  it  to  deny  the  very  real  threat  of  a  "garrison  state"  to 
democratic  valuos  which  increasing  militarization  presents  in 
every  society.  our  point,  rather,  is  that  passive  doubts  and 
fears  about  militarization  only  load  to  ambivalence  and  paralysis. 
What  is  needed  is  to  face  the  fact  of  increasing  militarization, 
and  then  to  find  tho  ways  of  integrating  the  changes  it  brings,  within 
a  framework  of  democratic  values,  22 

Responsibility  for  inventiveness  in  bids  direction  lies  largely 
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with  tho  military  institution,  and  increasingly  as  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  powerful  institutions  in  the  society.  Already  the 
military  institution  is  probably  the  strongest  educational  force  in 
this  country.  Far  more  American  males  have  passed,  and  will  pass, 
several  years  of  their  lives  in  military  service  than  in  any  other 
single  common  experience.  What  the  military  teaches  (or  fails  to 
teach)  these  young  men  during  their  service  will  have  a  decisivo 
influence  upon  the  sense  of  purpose  which  answers  their  question, 
"Why  do  we  fight?"  —  and  later,  as  they  return  to  civil  life, 

"Why  do  we  work?" 

What  can  military  morale  management  do  to  fulfill  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  American  society?  No  hasty  answer  to  a  question  of 
this  gravity  would  be  worth  reading,  for  there  are  no  quick  and 
easy  solutions.  Ono  general  point  emerges  from  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks*  the  orientation  function,  if  properly  conceived,  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  habits  of  daily  life  of  the  soldier ,  from  his 
induction  as  a  recruit  to  his  honorable  discharge  as  a  veteran. 

It  will  show  in  the  things  that  he  learns  are  expected  of  him 
(which  will  probably  be  far  rnoro  than  at  present  in  vital  matters, 
far  less  in  many  trivial  situations).  It  vd.ll  show  in  tho  things 
that  ho  learns  to  expect  from  others  and  particularly  from  his 
loaders  —  whether  it  be  the  language  habits  of  corporals  (and  I 
am  not  queasy  about  "earthy  language”  under  most  conditions)  or 
other  habits  of  ids  officers, 

The  specific  loads  to  be  taken  by  an  orientation  function, 
properly  conceived  in  a  mass  army,  have  been  suggested  by  many 
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observers.  Our  military  leaders  are  well  aware  of  these  loads  and 
of  the  difficulties  in  using  them*  Ways  and  means  need  to  be  worked 
out  on  th^  basis  of  systematic  research.  The  testing  of  specific 
conclusions  and  procedures,  as  of  all  our  ideas,  will  be  worked 
out  by  experience.  The  starting  point  is  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  inventiveness  and  inquiry 
needed  to  cope  with  it, 

A  number  of  essential  research  problems  has  already  been 
formulated  by  the  Research  Branch,  whose  work  will  be  a  valuable 
basis  for  future  research.  We  need  to  study  adjustment,  service, 
and  aftermath  as  phases  of  the  total  military  process  through  which 
most  men  in  American  society  must  pass,  now  and  in  the  visible  future 
for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history.  From  this  perspective, 
we  need  to  study  the  interior  communication  system  as  a  focal  process 
by  which  these  men  can  be  motivated  to  give  their  "most  effective 
performance "  within  the  military  institution.  Several  contributions 
to  the  study  of  interior  communication  have  been  made  by  the  "experi¬ 
ments  on  mass  communications"  within  the  Army  conducted  by  the 
Resoarch  Branch,  23 

While  these  experiments  are  methodologically  important, 
because  useful  in  designing  future  researches,  the  context  within 
which  interior  communications  are  studied  must  be  broadened.  For, 
more  is  involved  than  occasionally  subjecting  soldiers  to  a  movie  on 
"Why  Wo  Fight,"  however  useful  such  a  procedure  may  be  in  making 
soldiers  uvare  of  certain  appropriate  attitudes, 

"Orientation"  moans  locating  one  *s  present  activities  with 
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respect  to  future  consequences.  When  the  military  institution 
becomes  the  central  conmon  experience  of  millions  of  young  men, 
as  it  is  in  America  today,  then  the  process  of  "orientation" 
involves  nothing  less  than  providing  soldiers  with  a  dear  and 
shared  purpose  —  that  is,  with  a  common  set  of  consequences  in 
the  future  to  which  their  common  activities  in  tho  present  are 
directed* 

To  accomplish  such  a  mission,  interior  communication  must 
diffuso  a  common  set  of  values  and  goals  (identifications,  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  demands)  among  the  soldiers.  This  is  a  full-time  job, 
which  cannot  be  performed  only  be  "extracurricular"  showings  of  movies 
or  talks  by  I  &  E  officers.  What  is  required  is  integration  of  the 
purposive  factor  into  the  whole  formal  structure  of  interior  com¬ 
munication  —  in  the  communication  "chain  of  command"  through  which 
the  policy  center  and  subcenters  maintain  adaptability  and  stability 
throughout  the  massive  military  institution, 

4*  Conducing  Comments  Interior  Communication  and  External  Publics 

The  ideas  sketched  in  this  memorandum  have  presented  the  view 
that  a  broader  perspective  on  the  problem  of  military  morale  is 
needed  today  than  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  It  has  out¬ 
lined  a  framework  within  which  such  a  broader  perspective  may  be 
articulated,  and  has  indicated  tho  functions  of  interior  communica¬ 
tion  as  a  system  for  receiving  signals  of  distress  and  transmitting 
signals  of  purpose  (which  may  be  both  remedial  and  preventive  in 
character).  In  this  discussion  tho  military  institution  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  interactive  social  structure  —  i.e.,  one  whose  words 
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cjtid  deeds  influenced  the  activities  of  many  other  social  institu- 
tions  c-nd  \h.sf  in  turn,  influenced  by  then# 

This  view,  which  ./e  considered  essential  for  an  adequate 
perspective  on  the  scope  of  military  morale  problems  in  our  tine, 
is  also  nocess<_ry  v/hen  ue  discuss  the  possible  courses  of  action 
open  to  morale  nanagenent  for  coping  with  these  problons.  Since 
the  military  institution  is  not  self-contained,  responsible  morale 
nanagenent  has  al  .ays  had  to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  its 
internal  policies  cn  social  structures  outside  the  military#  At 
tine  a ,  indeed,  the  i.ilitary  bus  considered  it  necessary  to  abandon 
certain  policies  considered  beneficial  for  its  internal  functioning 
because  it  ..as  estimated  that  the  effects  on  non-military  institutions 
would  be  undesirable. 


Such  a  situation  arises  ./hen  one  cases  to  aiscuss  the  possible 
nays  in  •..'hied  morale  management  .  .ight  undertake  to  orient  soldiers 
..ith  a  "s-nse  of  .uroose"  amequato  to  the  denarius  vhich  their  military 
e-.ivironi.ient  nay  i..d:e  up-n  thou.  Such  demands  .;oulc*  be,  for  all 
soldiers,  the  "most  effective  ^orfomance"  of  their  duties  at  all 
+  1:.  :-c.  Per  a  smaller  number  of  soldiers  crucial  demand  would  be 


to  ,?face  tli;  onouy"  in  combat.  For  a  still  smaller  number,  the  payoff 
demand  mould  bo  to  take  certain  actions  (in  combat )  e\mn  trough  those 
action:  clearly  increase  the  probability  of  oeir  hi..  Led.  All  these 
domanes  .re  spu^i-l  to  the  ..i.'jLtary  environment  •  .nd,  for  most 


soldiers,  arc  quit'-  different  (over,  the 


opposite)  fro.  the  typical 


demands  to  .hich  their  civilian  environment  has  trained  then, 


Where  civilian  training  does  not  equip  a  nan  —  in  Tact,  nay 
"dis-equip*  hin  —  to  make  certain  crucial  responses  demanded  by 
the  military  environment,  morale  nanagonent  confronts  its  key 
problem.  The  chances  of  modifying  his  response-structure  by 
"propaganda"  (nanipulating  symbols)  alone  are  obviously  very  slim. 

Tiie  chances  of  accomplishing  the  necessary  attitude-changes  by 
coercion  alone  are  even  slimmer.  Such  manipulative  and  coercive 
measures  have  only  a  limited  utility  (in  isolation)  for  most  social 
institutions  v;hich  operate  interactively  within  r.  larger  society. 

Their  utility  for  the  military  institution  —  '..hose  activities  with 
respect  to  internal  ideology  and  coercion  are  always  suspiciously 
watched  by  American  civilians  —  is  ever,  more  limited. 

The  way  open  for  modifying  soldier  attitudes  is  to  modify 
motivations,  i.e.,  desires  and  opportunities  tc  make  the  appropriate 
responses  demanded  in  military  situations.  This  v.ili  require  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  conditions  as  v.ell  as  the  symbols  by  which  soldiers 
are  oriented  in  their  new  environment.  While  the  function  of  in¬ 
terior  communications ,  as  we  have  indicated  in  this  memorandum,  is 
central,  the  broacer  perspective  of  morale  management  must  integrate 
what  gees  into  interior  communications  'dth  what  goes  into  policy 
decisions  cn  all  the  ma,j or  phases  of  military  life.  Morale  manage¬ 
ment,  thus,  is  one  aspect  of  the  total  problem  of  military  administra¬ 
tion,  To  clarify  this  relationship  is  a  task  for  further  thinking 
and  research. 
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NOTES 


1*  On  these*  points  Sue  the  aork  of  Frank  Note stein  and 
tho  Office  of  Population  Research  at  Princeton  University,  o.g. , 

The  Future  Population  of  Europe  ana  th-*  Soviet  Union, 

2.  The  literature  stimulated  by  the  original  Hawthorne  Study 

has  proliferate i.  In  addition  tc.  the  books  by  Elton  ilayc,  The  Hunan 
Problems  of  an  Ina  us  trial  Civilization  (also  The  Social  Problems  ,,, 
ana  The  Political  Prcblens  sec  the  work  of  Rovthlisbergor  and 

Dickson,  Management  and  the  Worker ,  and  of  T,  N.  Y/hiteh-ad,  Leadership 
in  a  Free  society.  Further  related  material  is  cit-d  in  these  volumes. 
The  detailed  original  reports  cn  the  Western  Electric  relay-assembly 
room  and  other  experiments  ’..ill  also  repay  careful  study  by  non  con¬ 
cerned  with  morale  management  in  the  National  Military  Establishment, 

3.  S,  A,  Stouffe-r  ot  al,  The  American  Soldier ,  2  Vol,  I: 
Adjustment  During  Army  Life;  Vol,  II:  Combat  and  its  Aftermath 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1949 )• 

4.  Daniel  Lern-r ,  ’’The  rimer lean  Soldier  and  the  Public",  in 
Continuities  in  Social  Research,  edited  by  R.  K,  Merton  and  P,  F, 
Lazarafcld  (Thu  Free  Pr-ss ,  1950).  The  statement  by  General  Marshall 
is  quoted  on  page  234  of  this  book. 

5.  The  concept  of  "relative  deprivation"  is  discussoc  and 
illustrated  on  the  following  pages  of  The  American  Soldier :  Vol.  I, 

52,  L2 5-127,  153,  172,  181,  250,  279,  563-564. 

6.  Edmond  N.  Cahn,  Thu  Sense  of  Injustice  (Nov/  York  University 
Press,  1949). 
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7*  Rolevc&t  eases  o f  productive  re  analysis  of  published 
results  are  presented  by  ghila  and  Merton  In  Continuities  in  Social 
Research#  Studies  of  The  American  SoJdier  (see  note  4  above). 

Bapartant  suggestions  for  furtner  research,  including  the  roanalysis 
of  unpublished  Research  Branch  data,  Mrs  given  by  Speior,  Kendall 
and  Lazarsfeld  in  this  volume . 

8.  OSS  Assessment  Staff,  Assessnent  of  Mon  (Rinehart,  1948). 

9*  R*  R,  Gr inker  and  J.  P.  Spiegel,  Men  Under  Stress  (Blakiston, 

1945) . 

10#  Valuable  methodological  clues  far  such  a  study  are  contained 
in  the  study  by  Herbert  Goldhaner  and  Andrew  VT#  Marshall,  The  Frequency 
of  Mental  Disease  t  Long-Ten.  Trends  and  Present  Status  (Report  R-157, 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Project  RAND). 

11*  A  convenient  bibliography  and  sunnary  of  the  experimental 
literature  is  Murphy  and  Nev.'conb ,  Experimental  Social  Psychology 
(Harper,  1937).  Some  recent  ’.;ark  is  illustrated  in  Nevconb  and 
Hartley,  ft°ac&ngs  in  Social  Psychology  (Holt,  1950).  The  various 
v/ritings  of  Hadley  Cantril  and  Muzafer  Sherif  boar  directly  on  this 
problonj  see  especially,  The  Psychology  of  Ego- Involvements  (Vfiloy, 

1946) . 

12.  See,  for  example,  P.  A.  Sorokin  et  al,  "An  Experimental 
Study  of  Efficiency  of  work  Under  Various  Specified  Conditions’1, 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (1930)  XXXV,  765-782* 

13*  See  The  American  Soldier l  Vol.  I,  chapters  7-9;  Vol.  II, 
chapters  1,  3,  8* 
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14.  E.  A.  Shils,  "Prinary  Groups  in  the  American  Army" ,  in 
Continuities  in  Social  Research,  0£.  cit.  Also  his  study  of  "Cohesion 
and  Disintegration  in  the  Wohrmacht",  in  Propaganda  in  War  and  Crisis, 
edited  by  Daniel  Lernor  (Stewart,  1951). 

15.  K.  K.  Merton  and  A,  S.  Kitt,  "Contributions  to  tlsu  Theory 
of  Reference  Group  Behavior" ,  Continuities  in  Social  Research,  op. 
cit. 

16.  It  goes  without  saying  that  judgments  fron  all  such  sources 
arc  not  taken  at  "face  value."  Novelists,  journalists,  and  letter- 
writers  all  have  cortain  special  "bias"  in  recording  experiences 
which  na’ce  their  ‘..ritings  unsuitable  as  the  analysis  of  data,  but 
very  usable  indeed  as  data  far  analysis.  This  ‘..Titer  nas  taken  very 
relevant  notes  on  the  "sense  cf  purpose"  from  the  follov/ing  fictional 
accounts  of  military  life  in  World  War  IIj  Mister  Roberts  (Thorns 
*foggcn)j  No  Arras,  No  Amour  (Robert  Honriques);  The  Crusaders  (Stefan 
Hoynjj  From  Here  to  Eternity  (James  Jones );  Company  Commander  (Janes 
Mcclonald);  Tho  Naked  and  The  Dead  (Noman  Mailor)j  Tales  of  the 
South  Pacific  (Janes  Mic honor ) j  The  Young  Lions  and  Act  of  Love 
(Irwin  Shaw), 

17.  A  collation  of  voluiainous  interview  material  giving  tho 
opinions  cf  British,  French,  and  Goman  residents  about  American 
soldiers,  during  and  after  the  war,  would  provide  a  rich  source  of 
data  on  the  "purposes"  attributed  to  American  soldiers.  Systematic 
analysis  cf  press  commentary  in  these  countries  v/ould  be  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  foregoing.  Perhaps  most  enlightening  would  be  the 
records  of  interrogations  of  captured  American  soldiers  by  German » 
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Japanese  and  other  captors  —  if  such  records  (which  u\.re,  to  my 
knowlodge,  among  the  military  docraentc  found  by  the  StiAdF  Documents 
Teams)  are  still  available  for  study, 

18.  The  terns  ’’ingenuity  culture"  and  "courage  culture"  were 
used  in  this  general  sense  by  Hacauley,  the  British  historian.  They 
have  been  revived  recently  by  P.  F.  Lazar sf eld,  "The  Obligations  of 
the  1950  Pollster  tc  the  1984  Historian" ,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
(Winter  1950-51) 

19 •  See  "Attitudes  Eefore  Jonbat  and  Behavior  in  Combat3’, 

Vol.  II,  c’iapter  1  of  The  American  Soldier,  and  succeeding  chapters, 

20,  On  this  point  note,  as  an  illustration  of  newspaper  reports 
which  recur  too  frequently  (by  different  v/r iters  on  different  areas 
for  different  newspapers)  to  be  disregarded  entirely,  the  Hot;  York 
Times  dispatch  of  17  March  1951  regarding  the  U,  S.  garrison  in 
Trieste:  "the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  soldiers  do  not  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  U.  S.  Government  is  doing  in  the  field  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  ,,,,  No  one  here  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  explain  to  them  why,  for  instance,  they  have  b^-en  under¬ 
going  intense  training  for  tin:  nine,  months  since  the  outbreak  of 

the  Korean  War,  and  why  it  is  sc  hard  to  get  a  furlough.  Because 
of  this,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  beefing,  which  could  bo  ...inimized 
if  it  vierv.  explained  to  the  GI’s  that  the  officers  are  not  a  bunch 
of  sadists  vho  enjoy  seoning  soldiers  sweat  anc  ff,  but  that  tho 
duty  of  the  Army  is,..,"  (page  3), 

21,  See  K,  D,  Las  swell,  "'The  Garrison  State  and  Specialists 
on  Violence",  The  Analysis  of  Political  Behavior  (Oxford  University 
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Press,  1948). 

*i 

22.  See  the  important  programmatic  statement  developed,  tc 

I 

counter  tte  trend  outlined  in  the  paper  citod  above,  by  H.  D. 

Lassu^ll,  National  Security  and  Inciivj dual  Freedom  (McOravz-Hill,  1950), 

23.  C.  I.  Hovland  et  al.  Experiments  on  Maas  Communications 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1949).  This  book,  which  follov.-s  the 
two— volume  report  on  The  American  Soldier,  is  third  in  the  series  of 
•Studios  in  Social  Psychology  in  World  War  II".  The  fourth  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume,  on  methodological  problems  and  discoveries,  is  en¬ 
titled  Measurement  and  Prediction  (Rrinceton,  1950),  For  a  general 
analysis  of  those  nethodoiogi cal  'contributions,  with  an  eye  or.  their 
future  utility,  Sec  M.  A.  Gir shack  and  Daniel  Lerner,  "Model  Construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Social  Sciences;  An  Expository  Discussion  of  Measurement 
and  Prediction",  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (Winter  1950-51). 

24.  See,  for  example,  th-  suspicions,  and  even  nagging,  hostility 
to  military  "propaganda"  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  "When  the  Big  Guns  Speak", 
in  Public  Opinion  and  Foreign  Policy,  edited  by  Lester  Marked  (Harpers, 
1949). 
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■tooxwpfled  Ghanasc  la  awgftgg  for  Officer  Seloctlcn 

A.  8.  Levine 


Aviation  Cadet  Selection 

1.  Problem  At  the  prooent  tine,  ecapletion  of  at  least  two 

years  of  ooUegi  ie  required  of  all  applicant*  for 
Aviation  Cadet  traininc.  tte  supply  of  o dices 
trained  non  who  volunteer  for  this  trainlnc  falls 
far  short  of  the  need*  Parthenon,  nany  applicants 
who  have  eocpleted  two  or  acre  years  of  collect  train- 
Snc  nay  actually  be  sub-stnchrd  in  turns  of  Ihc  intell- 
eotuol  footers  necessary  for  success  in  various  klndr 
of  aircrew  trainlnc. 

2.  Bessarab  Beforonce:  Project  21-03-026,  "Developnacfc,  Analysis 

and  Beflnenent  of  on  Officer  Qualify  Inc  Test  Suitable 
for  Utilization  In  All  Air  Faroe  Officer  Prooirrepsot 
Procrans", 

3.  Solution?  The  Aviation  Cadet-Officer  Candidate  Qualify  Inc  Tost 

was  developed  to  aeaeure  the  Intellectual  and  background 
factors  essential  for  success  In  all  types  df  rated  and 
ncn-rated  officer  assiGmento  In  the  Air  Force.  Avail¬ 
able  data  on  the  AC- OC  Quallfyinc  foot  and  the  extensive 
wortlne  ezporlenoe  with  the  olnllnr  AAF  Qualifying  Sxaa- 
i nation,  Indicates  that  the  adoption  of  the  AC-GC  as  a 
ooreenlnc  test  would  provide  a  larger  pool  of  qualified 
Aviation  Cudoto,  who,  on  the  averace,  would  be  superior 


to  tfaoae  furdlfyinc  on  the  taelo  of  the  two-year 
oolleii?  wndwaoBt. 

1*  Selection  of  Offloer  Candidates 

1»  Extra  credit  ie  given  for  two  or  nore  yeoro  of  college 

troinlnc  oo  that  the  ooUege  trained  0C8  applicant  1b 

» 

at  a  dlotlnet  odronta ge  In  gaining  odnleolon  to  0C6. 
Since  colleges  vaiy  ooooldntbly  In  their  otondarde, 
and  oollege  students  vary  even  nare  with  regard  to  in¬ 
tellectual  abilities  considered  desirable  for  officers, 
this  policy  results  in  the  rejection  of  nanj  potentially 
good  officers  and  the  acceptance  for  training  of  may 
relatively  poor  rlrifce. 

Research  Reference;  Project  21-03-026,  "Uvelopoant,  Analyele 
and  Beflnaoent  of  on  Officer  Qualifying  Toot  Suitable 
for  Utilization  in  All  Air  Farce  Officer  Procureaent 
Program". 

3«  Solution:  Ho  extra  credit  should  be  given  for  college  training* 
Instead,  scores  on  the  AC-OC  Qualifying  Test  should  be 
weighted  oo  that  applicants  with  the  highest  scores  will 
be  given  the  ccnpetltive  advantage  in  applying  for  OCS. 
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FAC70HB  nrunClR  PROSPECTIVE  CIYILZAH  EMPL0YHE8T 
OF  RETIRED  MILITART  FXBG0HEL 


Robert  J.  Levine  fcl,  Ph.D. 

The  ex-serviceman  who  is  returning  to  civilian  life,  either 
by  reaeon  of  retirement  or  discharge,  must  at  the  outset  take  cognizance 
of  one  important  fact  in  particular:  Be  must  compete,  in  seeking  an 
appropriate  civilian  vocation,  on  an  equal  basis  with  others  who  are 
candidates  for  similar  employment .  These  will  Include  veterans  as  well 
as  non-veterans,  and  his  own  chance#  of  procuring  the  Job  he  wants  will 
depend  in  large  part  upon  what  he  as  a**  individual  has  to  offer  to  his 
prospective  employer.  Be  should  neither  ask  nor  expect  special  favors; 
instead,  he  must  realize  that  his  personal  assets  will  be  scrutinized 
and  evaluated  objectively,  and  that  they  will  then  bo  correlated  im¬ 
partially  with  the  demands  of  those  Jobs  for  which  he  is  on  applicant. 
Every  phase  of  his  Job -seeking  activity  will  be  characterized  by  com¬ 
petition  with  others. 

If  he  has  not  done  so  already,  the  retiring  serviceman 
should  become  aware  of  the  personal  requirements  sought  for  in  potential 
employees  by  management  today.  A  unique  problom  is  presented  in  the 
cases  of  most,  in  that  they  have  bo6n  detached  from  civilian  life  for 
extended  periods  of  time  and  have  given  little  thought  to  the  Intricacies 
Involved  in  securing  suitable  civilian  employment.  Some  launched  upon 
their  military  careers  during  the  business  depression  which  began  in  1929, 
and  the  industrial  setting  during  that  period  was  radically  different  from 
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that  which  exists  today.  While  the  industrial  environment  to  which  he 
returns  has  undergone  considerable  alteration,  it  h**  been  pointed  out 
that  the  ex* servicemen  has  likewise  changed,  and  that  he  can  never  re* 
turn  to  being  the  civilian  ho  was  prior  to  his  military  service  (5)  •  Thus, 
a  dual  adjustment  is  necessary  on  his  part,  one  to  a  reorganized  industrial 
world,  and  the  other  to  specific  charges  which  have  oc cured  within  him¬ 
self. 

Radcllffe  (11)  has  enumerated  four  pro!' Ions  of  vocational 
adjustment  which  face  the  ex-serviceman,  and  wir.ch  probably  will  be 
encountered  by  the  majority:  (a)  Insecurity  cf  civilian  employment  as 
compared  with  the  absolute  security  afforded  by  employment  by  the  State; 

(b)  lessoned  responsibility  and  initiative  required  by  certain  civilian 
Jobe |  (c)  a  diminished  sense  of  coraradshlp  felt  in  civilian  life,  in 
that  he  will  work  in  competition  with  others  rather  than  with  them  as  a 
group;  and  (d)  the  absence  of  the  personal  care  and  interest  shown  him 
by  his  mi  lit  cry  superiors.  These  problems  con  be  met  and  solved  only 
if  he  understands  v:  at  lies  ahead  and  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  a 
civilian  looking  for  a  Job. 

More  and  more  emphasis  has  boon  put  on  selective  employment 
in  business  and  industry,  rid  such  emphasis  has  become  increasingly 
marked  since  the  termination  of  World  War  II.  By  selective  employment 
is  meant  simply  that  the  employer  seeks  to  place  the  individual  workor 
on  a  Job  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  over-all  ability,  interests, 
special  aptitudes,  and  temperamental  make-up.  In  reality,  the  goal  of 
selective  employment  in  civilian  life  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  military, 


namely,  to  place  the  right  sen  la  the  right  place  at  the  right  tlae  (9). 
Scientific  placement  of  personnel  baa  resulted  in  Increased.  Industrial 
production,  as  veil  as  In  eoployees  who  are  better  adjusted  to  their  Jobs. 
In  other  words,  It  has  bee  a  good  business  to  utilise  such  methods,  and 
being  good  business,  they  hare  become  permanently  adopted  as  an  Integral 
part  of  most  modern  employment  program*. 

The  hit-and-miss  methods  mfcisb  wart  U  vogue  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  have  been  replaced  with  a  streamlined  system  of  employee 
evaluation  and  Job  analysis,  which  pendts  the  progressive  employer  to 
appraise  the  demands  of  each  Job  and  to  measure  the  skills  of  those 
persons  who  apply  for  them.  In  so  doing,  misfits  are  eliminated  and 
applicants  who  qualify  can  be  assigned  to  work  which  Is  commensurate 
with  their  present  aptitudes,  and  which  will  offer  the  possibility  of 
advancement  and  the  assunption  of  greater  responsibility  when  these 
aptitudes  are  further  cultivated. 

While  the  selective  employment  techniques  utilized  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  Industrial  firms  today  differ  in  their  elaborateness.  It  Is 
possible  to  analyze  them  In  terms  of  the  basic  requirements  which  are 
Incorporated  in  the  majority.  These  requirements  should  be  explained  to 
the  retiring  serviceman  before  ho  makes  his  first  effort  to  procure 
civilian  employment.  Actually,  they  may  differ  only  In  slight  degree 
from  those  of  the  cervices;  however,  their  ramifications  ore  such  that 
they  could  bo  easily  misconstrued  in  the  absence  to  complete  insight 
Into  them. 

Except  in  filling  the  most  mediocre  or  trivial  Jobs,  employers 
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In  ^Boor&l  look  fo r  ths  follovlng  )3&lltl66  In  sT&lo&tln^  on  &pplloA&t 
for  a  position:  (a)  A  satisfactory  level  of  general  intelligence;  (b) 
a  stable,  veil  •balanced,  personality;  (o)  physical  fitness;  and  (d) 
specific  aptitude  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  Job  to  be  filled. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  requirements  which  are  appraised  and  which  ere 
too  numerous  to  mention:  those  noted,  however,  cure  of  greatest  importance 
in  so  far  as  the  ex-eorviceraan  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  first  entity,  a  satisfactory  level  of  general 
Intelligence  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  factors.  Without  adequate 
intelligence,  the  individual  who  is  asked  inadvertently  to  assume  a 
position  of  importance  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  competently . 
Fortunately,  industrial  personnel  methods  have  permitted  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  Intellectual  level  necessitated  by  most  Jobs,  and  it  is 
re  all  ted  that  these  levels  will  vary  with  the  complexity  of  the  work. 
Fortunately  too,  adequate  psychometric  tests  exist  by  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  harmlessly  ascertain  an  applicant's  level  of  intelligence 
through  the  administration  of  a  relatively  brief  paper-and-poncil  type 
of  group  intelligence  tost.  The  literature  is  replete  with  references  to 
the  utilization  of  tests  in  selecting  routine  workers  as  well  as  key 
industrial  personnel  (1,2,3,7,10,12,15). 

In  qualifying  for  most  positions,  the  retiring  serviceman 
need  have  little  fear  in  eo  far  as  hie  own  mental  level  is  concerned. 
Looking  at  the  situation  objectively,  he  should  stand  in  better  stead 
than  assy  of  his  competitors,  since  he  has  been  screened  already  in 
this  respect  by  the  service  which  he  originally  entered.  In  addition, 


bo  boo  to  credit  jearo  of  practical  experience  in  adjusting  to  many 
situations  vblch  la  not  shared  by  the  man  without  benefit  of  military 
service. 

The  personality  structure  of  the  applicant  is  a  quality  which 
moat  employers  will  evaluate  critically.  He  will  seek  out  the  person 
with  a  stable,  well-balanced  personality  who  can  adjust  to  changing 
situations  without  the  undue  display  of  emotion  which  is  upsetting  to 
both  personal  efficiency  and  the  morale  of  those  about  him.  The  man  with 
a  stable,  well-balanced  personality  is  a  mat  ire  individual,  one  who 
evaluated  those  problems  which  confront  him  Judiciously,  and  who  works 
out  his  own  solutions  to  these  problems  prudently.  He  is  unprejudiced, 
recognizes  the  apparent  weaknesses  of  others,  and  is  tolerant  of  their 
shortcomings.  Stability  precludes  the  presence  of  disturbing  psycho¬ 
somatic  manifestations  and  neurotic  symptoms,  which  too  frequently 
incapacitate  the  worker  and  lead  inevitably  to  Job  inefficiency. 

There  are  other  personality  factors  which  are  sought  out 
by  the  prospective  employer.  The  quality  of  these  are  ascertained 
either  through  penetrating  interview  of  a  quasi -clinical  typo,  or 
through  the  ose  of  objective  measures  of  personality  and  temperament. 

In  the  industrial  sphere,  these  stand  out  as  being  of  particular 
Importance : 

Leadership ,  i.o.,  the  ability  to  direct  and  supervise 
effectively  the  activities  of  others. 

Energy  level,  i.e.,  the  degree  physical  effort  can  bo  put 
forth  without  generating  immoderate  fatigue. 
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Sociability  and  friendliness,  i.e. ,  the  predisposition  to 
get  along  veil  with  others. 

Cooperat Irene bb  and  objectivity,  i.e.,  freedom  from  any  trace 
of  paranoid  propensity. 

Self-reliance,  i.e.,  the  ability  to  assume  responsibility  and 
discharge  any  assigned  duties  with  a  minimum  of  supervision. 

The  retiring  serviceman  who  seeks  civilian  employment  must 
understand  the  significance  of  tbs  factors  mentioned  above.  This  in¬ 
formation  should  be  passed  on  to  him  during  a  counselling  interview 
prior  to  hie  detachment.  If  any  gross  weaknesses  or  deficloncos  of 
personality  structure  exist  in  his  particular  case,  these  should  be 
pointed  out  to  him,  so  that  an  intelligent  effort  can  be  made  toward 
self  -  inprovoment .  While  it  is  true  that  most  personality  traits  be¬ 
come  rather  firmly  engrained  by  the  time  adulthood  ie  attained,  never¬ 
theless,  conscientious  effort  coupled  with  competent  counselling  often 
can  result  in  marked  improvement . 

Physical  fitness  is  a  relative  term,  and  the  degree  of  fit¬ 
ness  which  will  be  required  by  a  prospective  employer  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Job  to  be  filled.  There  are  those  Jobs  which 
necessitate  physical  perfection  by  reason  of  the  demands  mode  by  then 
in  terms  of  physical  effort  and  exertion;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  positions  which  can  bo  filled  satisfactorily  by  persons  with  minor 
physical  disabilities.  The  retiring  serviceman  may  expect,  in  his  quest 
for  civilian  employment,  to  be  asked  to  undergo  thorough  nodical  exami¬ 
nations  which  are  initiated  by  the  company  with  which  he  seeks  employ¬ 
ment.  Many  firms  today  have  specific  physical  standards,  but  these  are 
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often  found  to  vary  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Again,  the  ex-serviceman  Id  In  a  position  of  advantage,  since  In  roost 
cases  be  will  have  been  pronounced  physically  able  as  the  result  of 
medical  tests  conducted  prior  to  his  retirement.  By  reason  of  the  medical 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  serviceman  during  his  career,  the  chances 
are  great  that  his  own  condition  will  in  all  probability  bo  better  than 
many  of  the  civilians  with  whom  he  is  competing.  The  importance  of  a 
complete,  pro •retirement  physical  chock-up  cannot  be  over-ec?>haoized. 

Those  irregularities  which  ore  found  to  exist  should  bo  corrected,  so  that 
the  serviceoan,  upon  retirement,  will  be  in  position  to  withstand  the 
pro  -employment  medical  examinations  which  he  is  certain  to  encounter. 

Specific  aptitude  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  Jobs  and 
positions  of  a  technical  nature.  A  machinist,  for  example,  must  have 
aptitude  in  dealing  with  the  machine  he  is  assigned  to  operate;  the 
truck  driver  must  demonstrate  a  proficiency  for  driving;  the  sales¬ 
person  must  have  an  aptitudo  for  retail  selling;  and  the  office  clerk 
must  possess  a  knowledge  of  office  prccoduroe,  record  keeping,  and  the 
like.  The  servicemen  returning  to  civilian  life  will  possess  those 
individual  aptitudes  which  wore  developed  by  him  during  his  military 
career.  Fortunately,  many  of  those  developed  will  fit  in  nicoly  with  the 
dooands  of  civilian  employment;  unfortunately,  in  many  casoe,  they  will 
not.  However,  it  should  be  roalized  that  aptitudeo  can  bo  dovoloped, 
and  that  the  age  of  the  ex-serviceman  will  probably  not  hinder  their 
development  in  him. 

A  certain  number  of  servicemen  returing  to  civilian  life  will 
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not  have  developed  those  aptitudes  which  oan  bo  of  direct  use  to  hin  in 
his  civilian  pursuits.  In  those  cases,  it  is  veil  for  hin  to  undergo  a 
series  of  aptitude  tests  which  will  predict  those  latent  abilities  which 
have  not  becooe  cry stall ted.  Testing  services  of  this  type  are  available 
through  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  through  other  public  or  private 
vocational  guidance  agencies. 

The  serviceman  who  is  returning  to  civilian  life  after  re¬ 
tirement  will  probably  find  a  more  humane,  tolerant,  industrial  setting 
than  existed  when  be  first  embarked  upon  his  military  career,  since 
human  factors  are  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  in  the  industrial 
situation  (6) .  Certainly  the  approach  to  hiring  individuals  for 
particular  Jobs  has  changed.  It  has  been  realised  for  some  time  that 
industrial  production  is  dependent  largely  upon  two  things:  The 
employment  of  people  who  can  do  their  Jobs  well;  and  the  existence  of  a 
high  degree  of  morale  among  the  go  up  of  employees.  In  other  words,  an 
important  aim  of  business  today  is  to  build  a  happy,  efficient,  and 
thus  more  productive  organization.  Increasing  eaphaels  is  being  placed 
upon  personnel,  and  upon  the  human  relations  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  ny  Job  done  well. 

As  the  economic  situation  is  today,  the  retiring  serviceman 
oan  look  with  confidence  upon  obtaining  a  Job  which  is  to  hie  liking, 
providing  he  meets  the  basic  requirements  which  have  been  sot  forth. 

Some  nay  become  apprehensive  over  the  fact  that  they  lack  the  particular 
training  necessary  for  those  Jobe  which  are  available.  In  such  cases, 
the  serviceman  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  forward  steps  which 
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hare  been  taken  by  Industry  in  the  reals  of  job  training.  It  is 
characteristic  today  for  the  progressive  industrial  fira  to  have  its  own 
training  programs  which  are  designed  to  orient  the  inezperioncod  worker 
in  respect  to  the  now  job  he  is  going  to  undertake.  In  the  min,  these 
training  pro grans  are  of  two  verities.  One  type,  on-the-job  Instruction, 
consists  of  training  the  worker  whrUe  he  is  actually  performing  the  Job 
assigned  hlu.  The  other,  off -the- job  instruction,  is  a  more  formal 
system  of  training  embodying  some  classroom  principles,  and  is  removed 
from  the  actual  job  setting.  A  combination  system  involves  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  aspects  of  both  methods  to  advantage. 

The  occupational  areas  chosen  by  the  retiring  serviceman  will 
be  governed  by  factors  other  than  his  own  personal  qualifications.  He 
will,  of  course,  have  a  cholc  in  the  matter,  and  the  choice  he  makes  will 
have  a  bearing  on  hie  civilian  adjustment  in  general.  Aa  Centers  (4)  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  varying  degreoe  of  prestige, 
esteem,  remuneratior ,  and  social  status  accrue  to  individuals  as  the 
result  of  the  vocational  pursuits  they  follow.  Then,  too,  he  will 
scrutinize  carefully  what  the  Job  has  to  offer  to  him.  If  he  1b  an 
average  individual,  thc<  chances  are  that  he  will  look  first  to  Job 
security,  then  to  the  opportunities  for  advancement  afforded  by  the  Job, 
and  then  to  the  type  of  work  itself,  before  considering  other  factors. 

At  least,  this  seems  to  be  a  typical  pattern  set  among  American  workers, 
according  to  a  report  of  research  conducted  by  Jurgonsen  (8) ,  His 
ultimate  vocational  adjustment  will  be  brought  about  through  self- 
realization  of  hie  own  personal  goals,  abilities,  responsibilities,  and 


desires,  which  oust  correlate  with  the  typo  of  work  he  eventually  chooses. 

The  retiring  servicenan  need  have  no  fear  of  civilian  life  and 
his  pursuit  of  adequate  civilian  enplcynent.  Hie  oany  years  of  military 
life  should,  if  anything,  he  of  distinct  advantage  to  hln.  He  should 
energo  a  nature  Individual,  with  a  degree  of  insight  not  shared  by  ^any 
with  whan  he  will  corpeto  for  onploynent .  Iccnoalc  conditions  regaining 
good  he  can  expect  industry  to  he  prepared  to  consider  hln  for  enploy-. 
sent  for  which  he  can  best  qualify.  He  will  cocpote  on  equal  tenae  with 
others;  he  should,  therefore,  expect  no  special  dispensations,  nor  should 
he  need  to  expect  then.  What  he  has  to  offer  as  a  prospective  employee 
will  he  evaluated  carefully,  and  his  ultimate  Job  placenent  will  depend 
upon  the  caliber  of  his  personal  qualifications. 
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SIM4AE1 


The  problem  faced  by  the  retiring  serviceman  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  civilian  employnent  will  be  lessened  if  he  has  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  qualifications  currently  sought|2£  applicants  for 
work  by  business  and  industrial  fins. 

Selective  eoploynsnt  net beds  are  used  by  management  extensively 
today,  since  it  Is  realized  that  correct  Job  placement  is  necessary  to 
insure  efficient  production.  In  utilizing  such  methods,  effort  is  unde 
to  appraise  each  applicant's  personal  qualifications  and  to  relate 
these  to  the  Job  for  vhlch  he  is  a  candidate. 

In  the  filling  of  Jobs  of  any  importance ,  employers  in  general 
look  for  tho  following  qualities  in  evaluating  applicants:  (1)  A 
satisfactory  level  of  general  intelligence;  (2)  a  stable,  well  balanced 
personality;  (3)  physical  fitness;  and  (4)  specific  aptitude  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  demands  of  the  Job  to  be  filled. 

The  retiring  sorviconan  should  seek  counsel  so  that  he  will 
gain  an  understanding  of  his  own  abilities  as  they  pertain  to  positions 
in  which  he  is  interested.  A  knowledge  of  those  personal  assets  he  hto 
will  perrait  a  more  intelligent  Job  search  and  those  latent  abiliti"^ 
which  wore  not  developed  during  his  military  career  can  be  cultivated 
through  the  formal  Job  training  which  is  afforded  by  most  industrial 
firms. 

Equipped  with  insight  into  his  own  qualifications,  together 
with  the  requirements  eot  forth  by  management  today,  the  retiring 


eervlceoan  can  look  forward  with  confidence  on  procuring  civilian 
euploynent  which  is  to  his  liking  and  in  keeping  with  hie  overall 
aptitude  level. 
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FRISOIIP  OF  WAR  3UBTITAL 


R.  B.  Levis 
Lt.  Col.  WAF  (*) 

School  of  Aviation  Medicine 

Summary 

In  the  past  many  military  personnel  have  failed  to  escape  after 
surrender  due  to  several  causes:  (1)  lack  of  knowledge  of  one's  rights 
to  escape  as  laid  down  In  International  lav;  (2)  fear  of  being  court- 
martialed  far  desertion  often  augmented  by  threats  of  senior  officers  to 
press  such  charges;  and  (3)  lack  of  training  In  survival  and  guerrilla 
warfare  (essential  Items  for  survival;  sufficient  skill  to  live  off  the 
land;  tact  In  dealing  with  native  Inhabitants). 

In  not  a  few  Instances  energetic  and  aggressive  military  personnel 
have  evaded  capture  by  quick  and  posltve  action  before  the  enemy  could 
round  up  and  Isolate  prisoners.  In  quite  a  number  cf  such  Instances 
these  Individuals  rendered  a  service  to  their  country  by  continuing 
action  against  the  enemy  by  harassing  lines  of  communication,  gathering 
military  Information  as  to  enemy  troop  strengths  and  locations,  air  fields, 
airplanes,  etc.,  and  setting  up  clandestine  radio  transmitters  to  relay 
the  above  Information  to  our  own  forces.  Others  who  escaped  capture 
surrendered  voluntarily  at  a  later  date  because  they  found  lt  too 
difficult  to  live  away  from  civilisation.  A  greater  number  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  escape  due  to  lack  of  action  and 
thought. 

The  problem  of  survival  after  one  Is  actually  a  prisoner  and  confined 
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Is  a  difficult  one,  especially  vhen  the  enemy  does  not  cbooee  to  abide 

by  the  Genera  Convention.  Food  and  medical  supplies  are  neceaaary  for  the 

al 

maintenance  of  phyaloal  health.  The  Internatloo/Red  Croce  can  do  much  in 
this  regard,  provided  the  enemy  Is  sufficiently  humane  to  allow  the  pro¬ 
per  agencies  to  distribute  the  supplies.  In  the  Philippines  the  Japanese 
refused  to  allow  this,  and  as  a  result  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
food  and  medical  supplies  reached  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

The  mental  state  and  morale  of  prisoners  are  generally  poor  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  their  role  as  prl sonars.  Adequate  food  and  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  are  potent  factors.  Another  important  factor,  and  one 
over  which  oar  own  military  establishment  has  some  control,  1b  that  of 
promotion  of  prisoners  of  war.  To  hare  one's  promotion  blocked  while  a 
prisoner  is  a  serious  morale  factor.  This  was  done  by  the  Army  In  World 
War  II  and  was  considered  by  the  prisoners  to  be  essentially  a  penalty 
for  becoming  Involved  in  a  situation  for  which  the  prisoners  were  not 
responsible. 

Another  psychological  consideration  Is  that  of  encouraging  personnel 
to  evade  capture  by  assuring  them  of  promotion  and  inclusion  In  any  re¬ 
munerative  benefits  (euoh  as  the  $1.00  per  day  allowed  prisoners  of  war). 
Many  of  these  men  In  the  Philippines  did  a  definite  service  while 
evading  capture  but  were  denied  the  above  considerations. 

A  third  problem  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  prisoners,  and 
especially  evadees,  to  the  native  population.  This  is  very  important 
vhen  the  population  ie  friendly.  Success  of  escape  to  our  own  lines  or 
of  actions  against  the  enemy  often  depended  on  an  adequate  understanding 


and  respect  of  tbo  customs,  habits,  and  language  of  these  natives.  If 
prisoners  or  eradees  were  authorised  to  promise  cnapenaetico,  to  be  paid 
at  a  later  date  by  our  Government,  for  Materials  or  services  rendered  by 
Individuals  in  the  native  population,  success  would  acre  likely  be  assured. 


rajaona  or  mar  spbtital 


The  proto  lea  of  prisoner*  of  war  oan  be  divided  into  two  pn&see:  (1) 
that  period  when  capture  la  Unlnent;  and  (2)  that  period  when  capture 
la  a  reality.  A  third  phase  covering  the  poet -prisoner  period  need  not 
be  considered  here. 

The  first  phase  la  generally  short  and  requires  quick  decision  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  defeated.  In  our  military  schools  ouch  time 
is  spent  teaching  bow  to  win  battles.  Little  or  no'  time  ie  utilised 
teaching  individuals  **hat  tc  do  when  battles  are  lost  and  surrender  Is 
accessary.  Is  one  obliged  to  accept  capture  when  escape  is  reasonably 
possible t  Should  one  obey  the  commander  *s  order  to  surrender  and  be 
captured  when  he  la  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  he  issued  the 
order!  Kapoleon  recognised  the  danger  of  obeying  orders  from  a  captured 
ccsmander,  and  international  lav  la  quite  clear  on  the  matter. 

In  our  military  training  instruction  on  survival  and  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  would  be  invaluable  to  individuals  at  times  when  capture  is  a 
certainty  unless  evasive  action  la  initiated.  Such  instruction  should 
Include  lists  of  all  items  of  personal  equipment  desirable  to  make  sur¬ 
vival  either  alone  or  in  small  groups  feasible.  Since  weight  is  all 
important,  only  essential  items  should  be  considered  and  these,  of  course, 
would  vary  for  different  theaters  of  operations.  Food  is  bulky,  so  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  teach  personnel  to  live  off  the  land. 

In  the  Philippine  campaiGn  not  a  few  young  energetic  officers 
desired  to  escape  to  the  hills  after  the  formal  surrender  and  before 
prisoners  could  be  gathered  together  and  isolated.  In  several  lnetancee 
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their  superiors  threatened  to  prefer  charges  of  desertion  after  the  war 
against  such  individuals  if  they  escaped.  In  another  instance  a  captured 
commander  sent  American  officers,  vitb  the  enemy's  permission,  to  the 
hills  in  an  effort  to  force  escaped  military  personnel  to  surrender, again 
with  the  threat  of  charges  of  disobedience  to  orders  being  filed  after 
the  war.  Sven  though  one  may  be  quite  sure  he  is  in  the  right  he  is 
apt  to  procrastinate  and  surrender  Just  because  he  is  not  positive  of 
his  rights,  and,  knowing  the  penalty  far  desertion  in  time  of  war,  does 
not  prefer  to  Jeopardise  his  position  in  any  way.  Adequate  instruction 
in  our  military  schools  would  do  much  to  alleviate  situations  as  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Quite  a  number  of  officers  did  escape  immediately  after  the  surrender 
and  continued  to  fight  against  the  enemy.  By  eo  doing  they  rendered  a 
definite  service  to  their  country  by  harassing  the  enemy,  gathering 
military  information  concerning  enemy  troop  strength  and  location,  air 
fields,  etc.,  and  setting  up  elandeetine  radio  transmitters  used  to 
send  out  Information  of  military  value  to  our  forces.  Strangely,  one 
could  almost  have  picked  out,  by  their  physical  and  psychological  make¬ 
up,  even  before  the  war,  the  ones  who  would  have  been  expected  to  do 
ae  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  Philippine  campaign.  As  a  rule  those  who 
escaped  were  athletic,  aggressive  in  thought  and  action,  compared  to  the 
greater  number  who  had  the  same  opportunity  to  eeoape  but  who  showed 
indecision,  reticence,  defeatist  attitudes,  and  were  willing  to  "Juat 
sit  and  see  what  happens."  Other  Individuals  evaded  capture  but  sur¬ 
rendered  voluntarily  within  a  few  months  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  skill 
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to  exist  in  the  hills 


The  problem  of  eurrlTal  after  one  la  actually  a  prisoner  and.  behind 
barbed  wire  la  a  difficult  one.  So  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  and  luck.  The  Genera  Convention  la  a  very  fine  Instrument  on  paper, 
but  In  our  situation  In  the  Philippines  It  was  a  farce,  even  though  the 
Japanese  Government  promised  the  Uhl  ted  States  that  It  would  abide  by  it. 
In  talking  to  toner  prisoners  of  Germany  I  gained  the  lapreeelon  that 
they  fared  better  than  Japanese  prisoners,  but  In  many  instances  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  International  lav  were  not  adhered  to.  I  also  have 
been  told  frost  authentic  sources  that  some  3,000  Japanese  soldiers  died 
while  prisoners  of  the  United  States  In  the  Philippines  In  the  first  6 
months  after  their  capture.  If  this  Is  true.  It  Is  a  definite  blotch 
on  our  own  record.  It  has  been  much  too  often  the  case  to  blame  such 
catastrophes  on  the  time  worn  excuse  of  "military  necessity. " 

The  question  arises  whether  prisoner s  of  war  should  be  written  off 
as  lost  and  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors,  or  If  definite 
efforts  should  be  made  by  our  own  agencies  to  help  them  stay  alive.  If 
the  former  attitude  le  accepted,  only  the  fev  prisoners  and  their  re¬ 
latively  few  relatives  at  home  would  be  Involved,  which  le  cf  no  measur¬ 
able  significance  as  far  ae  the  entire  national  effort  le  concerned.  I 
personally  rebel  against  this  viev,  although  one  must  admit  it  has 
practical  aspects . 

If  the  second  view  le  accepted,  the  question  arises  what  can  be  done 
to  augment  the  prisoner's  mental  ae  veil  ae  physical  health.  This  latter 
problem  of  physical  health  le  easily  answered  since  only  two  things  are 
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required:  (l)  food,  and  (2)  nodical  supplies.  The  International  Bel 
Cross  Is  an  agency  authorised  by  the  Geneva  Convention  to  deliver  such 
materials  and  also  to  authorise  their  distribution*  This  latter  author* 
lty  was  the  Joker  In  our  situation  In  the  Philippines,  since  the  Japanese 
would  not  allow  International  Bed  Cross  representatives  to  enter  prisoner 
of  war  camps.  As  a  result  the  Japanese  took  what  food  and  medicine  they 
desired  for  themselves  and  gave  only  what  they  pleasadto  the  prisoners. 
Whether  the  aid  and  comfort  given  the  enemy  by  such  action  outwelghdd  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  food  and  nodi cine  by  the  prisoners  Is  difficult 
to  answer. 

The  mental  health  of  prisoners  of  war  deserves  more  attention  and  is 
a  very  fertile  field.  Survival  In  many  Instances  was  olosely  associated 
with  mental  outlook  and  morale.  Many  Individuals  Just  gave  up  and  could 
see  no  reason  to  carry  on.  Many  factors,  some  of  which  were  beyond  con¬ 
trol,  had  a  part  In  the  mental  states  of  prisoners.  Adequate  food  and 
freedom  from  disease  are  Important  factors. 

The  factors  about  which  something  can  be  done  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  Is  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
motion  of  prisoners.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
block  the  promotion  of  their  military  personnel  when  they  became  pri¬ 
soners  of  war.  Such  a  decision  is  tantamount  to  penalising  Individuals 
for  becoming  Involved  In  a  situation  over  which  they  had  no  control  and 
were  In  no  way  responsible.  That  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  especially 
when  you  were  captured  in  the  first  few  months  of  a  three  and  one -half 
years  war.  Prisoners  began  to  wonder  if  we  were  Justified  In  criticising 
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tbs  Japanese  for  their  Injustices  when  our  own  people  were  treating  ua 
unjustly.  What  ban  would  bars  resulted  bad  prisoners  been  promoted  to 
the  ease  grades  or  ranks,  while  they  were  Incarcerated,  at  tbe  same 
tins  as  tbe  groups  of  Individuals  with  whom  they  oxtered  tbe  service!  That 
injustice  is  being  carried  down  tc  tbe  present  In  tbe  United  States  Air 
Force,  since  one  of  tbe  criteria  for  temporary  promotion  to  a  higher  grade 
depends  on  the  date  of  tbe  last  promotion.  Obviously,  prisoners  who  were 
not  liberated  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  war  are  penalized  by  such  a  policy. 

(The  Army  does  not  use  such  a  criterion.) 

Another  psychological  consideration  is  tbe  matter  of  rewarding 
those  who  evaded  capture .  In  July  19^5  an  Amy  regulation  was  Issued 
for  ex-prisoners  of  war,  which  stated  In  eubstanoe  that  ex -prisoners  of 
war  would  be  promoted  to  tbe  grade  or  rank  they  presumably  would  have 
attained  had  they  not  been  captured.  Evadees  were  not  considered  under 
this  regulation.  Furthermore,  In  many  instances  of  ex-prlsoners  great 
difficulty  was  encountered  In  convincing  the  board  concerned  to  pass  an 
these  cases  that  a  certain  grade  or  rank  would  have  presumably  been 
attained.  Certainly,  Individuals  who  evaded  capture,  and  In  many  in¬ 
stances  offered  further  resistance  to  the  enemy,  should  have  been  Included 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  regulation.  In  fact,  these  Individuals  should 
have  been  promoted  at  least  with  their  service  contemporaries  while 
they  were  operating  In  enemy-held  territory.  If  such  a  policy  were  in 
effect  it  would  encourage  personnel  to  evade  capture. 

A  third  problem  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  prisoners,  and 
more  especially  evadees,  to  the  native  population.  This  is  most  Important 
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when  the  native  population  la  friendly  to  our  own  country,  aa  vaa  the 
caae  In  Europe,  China,  Philippines,  East  Indies,  etc..  In  World  War  U. 
The  chances  of  survival  and  successful  operation  are  enhanced  when  the 
customs,  language ,  and  habits  of  the  native  Inhabitants  are  known  by 
prisoners  or  evadees.  Excellent  cooperation  and  even  reorutlng  of  native 
personnel  can  often  be  accomplished  by  using  knowledge  of  the  above. 
Failure  to  respect  local  customs  and  habits  may  and  has  led  the  native 
inhabitants  to  side  with  the  enemy.  Their  assistance  to  accomplish 
missions  In  enemy-held  territory  cannot  be  over  emphasized,  whether  the 
mission  Is  action  against  the  enemy  or  escape  to  our  own  lines.  Con¬ 
siderable  care,  however,  must  be  exercised  In  taking  native  Inhabitants 
Into  confidence.  In  the  Philippines  failure  to  exercise  sufficient  care 
In  this  respect  In  several  Instances  resulted  In  capture  when  enemy 
troops  were  led  to  the  spot  by  persons  previously  considered  loyal.  In 
some  such  cases  rewards  offered  by  the  enemy  to  those  who  gave  infor¬ 
mation  aa  to  the  whereabouts  of  Americans  was  sufficient  to  overbalance 
any  feeling  of  loyalty.  Such  unfortunate  occurrences  could  be  prevented, 
in  part  at  least.  If  prisoners,  or  more  especially  evadees,  were  author¬ 
ized  to  promise  individuals  remuneration  by  our  Government  at  a  later 
date  for  services  rendered  or  for  supplies,  such  as  food. 
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FKiSOmt  Q?  WAR  SURVIVAL 


Bscomendat  Iona 

1.  That  military  school*  Include  in  their  curricula  courses  In 
which  the  rights  and  obligations  of  military  personnel  about  to  be  mad** 
prisoners  of  war  are  explained. 

2.  That  training  In  survival  and  guerrilla  warfare  be  given  all 
military  personnel  before  going  Into  combat. 

3.  That  aggressive  and  energetic  members  of  combat  unite  be  se¬ 
lected  and  trained  as  leaders  In  escape  operations. 

4.  That  escapees  and  evadeea  be  assured  that  they  will  not  be 
penalised  as  far  as  promotion  or  receiving  special  monetary  consideration 
(as  accorded  prisoners  of  war  in  World  War  II)  for  their  escape  or 
evasion  of  capture. 

3.  That  actual  prisoners  of  war  be  promoted  at  the  same  time  as 
their  service  c on tempor ar ie S  even  though  they  are  incarcerated, 

6.  That  military  personnel  be  given  Instruction  concerning  the 
character,  customs,  and  language  of  the  people  who  are  native  to  the 
theatre  of  military  operations. 

7.  That  prisoners,  escapees,  and  evadeea  be  authorised  to  promise 
monetary  rewards  to  native  Inhabitants  for  materials  or  services  rendered 
for  aiding  escape  or  for  action  against  the  enemy. 
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FIMDUTOS: 


( 

CODLUSIOHSj 


BBCOi  a  HUIlATI  OSS  • 


A  question  has  ari  sen  concerning  the  usofhlness  of  on- 
thc-job  training  as  a  substitute  for  fornal  training  in 
the  Air  Force. 

This  study  presents  evidence  that  on-the-job  nothods  of 
training  alone  are  inadequate  to  ncet  the  requirements 
of  tho  Air  Force  for  training.  It  points  out  that  the 
Air  Force  presently  lacks  the  capacity  to  produce  a 
quality  product  by  neons  of  suoh  training  and  that  such 
nethods  are  likely  to  bo  slow  and  costly  in  comparison 
with  fornal  training. 

Basod  upon  tho  tradition  of  training  in  the  Arnod  Ser¬ 
vices,  tho  clear  and  oorpelling  eocporionco  of  World 
’for  II  rad  the  lessons  of  rolated  civilian  experience, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  basic  training  dosign  nost 
suitable  for  Air  Force  use  is  fornalizod  technical  train¬ 
ing  supplemented  by  standardised  on-tho-job,  unit  and 
crew  training  in  the  operational  conoruds. 

It  is  roeonnonded  that  tho  Air  Force  be  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  evolved  around  vocational  technical 
training  in  civilian  experience  in  establishing  firn 
training  policy  and  that  a  conprohonsive  peacetime  nastor 
plan  bo  fbnnulatcd  on  this  trainii^  dosign.  Rosoarch 


•herald  ho  directed  toward  inproTing,  expediting,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  forcel  training  rather  than  in  looking 


for  a  eubstitate  for  it. 


( 


The  Jkma  Besrouces  Division  has  received  a  requirement  that  rosoorch  be 
Initiated  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  which  Air  Ibrco  Headquarters  nay 
establish  Urn  policies  eonooralng  the  following} 

1.  The  skills  or  career  fields  in  whioh  on-the-job  training  can  be 
expectod  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product. 

2.  The  nininoB  average  period  of  on-the-job  training  required  to 
produce  an  acceptable  product  by  skill  or  career  field,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
formula  for  conversion  of  foroal  course  lengths  to  an  overage  period  of  on- 
the-job  apprentice  training. 

3.  The  relative  value  to  the  Air  force  in  terns  of  productivity  of 
specialists  trained  through  foroal  training  as  compared  with  on-the-job  training* 

In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  conducting  re- 

( 

search  on  theso  problems,  a  preliminary  survey  has  boen  node  of  previous  re¬ 
search  results  and  of  authoritntlvo  experience  in  rolatod  areas.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  are  as  follows} 

1.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  scientific  literature  reveals  that  thoro  are 
no  substantial  data  available  which  would  furnish  direct  evidence  on  the.  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  Thoro  is,  however,  r  tremondous  amount  of  roported  authoritative 
experience  having  direct  bearing  on  the  problem.  Such  fragmentary  research 
results  as  can  be  found  support  the  conclusions  of  authoritative  orperionco. 

2.  Tho  problems  which  exist  in  relation  to  tho  quality  of  Air  Force 
training  cannot  be  solvod  by  words,  or  formulas,  or  conversion  factors,  or 
magic*  The  things  that  arc  required  aro  a  clear  statement  of  objectives,  a 
peacetime  master  plan  for  training  all  career  fiolds  in  tho  light  of  such 
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objectives,  well  nuali fiod  instructors,  oonprohensivo  curricula,  facilities  r^d 
equipnont,  and  tho  educational  and  training  know-how  to  trassforn  such  row 
naterials  into  efficiently  operating  knowledges  pad.  rid  11  s.  To  get  quality  will 
require  tino  end  coney.  Tho  only  innodiatoly  available  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  such  a  superstructure)  is  the  individual  training  jrogran  of  tho  teohniaal 
schools.  9uoh  individual  training  conductod  in  formal  schools  oust  bo  ooordin- 
ated  with  and  supplemented  by  on-tho-Job,  unit  and  crow  training  In  the  opera¬ 
tional  commands, 

3.  There  are  throe  readily  discernible  criteria  against  which  to 
evaluate  traini%i  QUALITY,  TIi3,  and  COST.  Wartime  training  ignored  cost, 
concentrated  on  speed,  and  achieved  quality  only  by  Uniting  tho  scope  of 
training  to  fragnontlzod  specialties.  Formally,  an  lncroase  in  quantity  or 
quality  is  accompanied  by  Increasing  ooste.  Tho  deeirod  objoctivo,  of  ooureo, 
would  be  to  design  learning  situations  which  rosult  in  a  better  product  in  less 
time  and  at  reduced  cost.  It  is  ostinated,  fbr  example,  that  tho  SKJ  trainer 
produced  rosulta  which  showed  that,  on  a  13-hour  syllabus,  a  group  of  student  a* 

a.  Bequlrod  874  few  or  trials  -  a  63$  saving, 

b.  Made  1,511  lees  errors  -  a  73 Jt  saving, 

c.  Took  43:36  less  air  hours  -  a  62jf  saving  -  than  tho 
aircraft  group. 

To  clto  another  example,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  re¬ 
ported  very  substantial  savix^s  brought  about  through  tho  establishment  of 
ospocially  doaignod  courso  of  tralnix^.  Tor  a  description  A  f  this  program  see 
Appendix  "A". 

4.  It  is  past  time  for  the  Air  fcreo  to  deddo  what  its  poaeotlmo 
training  dosign  is  going  to  bo.  Ooste  can  no  longer  bo  ignorod.  While  tho 
tine  factor  is  perhaps  less  important  than  during  tino  of  wor,  it  is  error 
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present  and  roquiros  that  azy  design  fcllovod  by  capable  of  rapid  nccol oration 
faring  aobilisation.  Foncottno  quality  objectives  should  oin  highor  than  the 

r 

frogncntlsod  quality  produced  during  ’jo rid  War  II, 

5.  It  Is  considered  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  docunont  the  faults 
*  and  lneffl  stand  os  of  tho  toohnle&l  schools.  This  has  been  done  previously  in 

various  op  octal  studies  conducted  by  and  for  tho  Individual  Trainiig  Division 
(Aim)  and  in  the  U.  8.  Off  loo  of  Sdueatlon  Eoport  on  the  Sohools  of  tho  Air 
Training  Oomand, 

6.  A  review  of  the  reports  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspootor  General  in¬ 
dicates  that  on  base  after  base  of  the  operational  oonmnds,  on- tho- job  training 
Is  a  najor  problen.  Whilo  its  effeotivonoss  varies  by  Air  lorco  specialty  os 
woll  as  by  base,  it  is  on  the  whole  extrenely  unsatisfactory.  Of  tho  roasons 
riven,  tho  following  nppoar  ooro  frequently! 

a.  Lack  of  leadership, 

^  b.  Laok  of  personnel  capable  of  giving  training, 

c.  Fniluro  on  the  port  of  responsible  individuals  to  roaliso 
Its  objoctives  or  inportnnoo, 

d.  Lack  of  training  oaterlal  and  faeilitlos,  and 

e.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  and  nalntainlng  it  in 
addition  to  tho  rogulor  operational  activities, 

Thero  is  oonsidorable  doubt  that  on-the-job  training  in  tho  opera¬ 
tional  oounonds  can  be  nadc  offoctivo  in  tho  next  year  or  so  without  okcossIvo 
expenditure  of  personnel,  tino,  and  nonoy.  Its  overall  cost  cannot  bo  conputod 
sinco  tho  results  of  ooor  training  are  frequently  hidden  in  high  accident  rates, 
depreciated  oquipnont,  and  tho  inpact  of  unduo  stress  on  personnel.  Appendix  "B* 
presonts  further  ronarks  concerned  with  on-the-job  trainir^  in  the  Air  Force. 
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7.  Tho  Air  force  does  not  now  here  the  capacity  to  produco  qualified 


I 

i 
P 

I 

I 

* craftsnen  and  artisans  through  approntico  training  nothods.  It  is  apparont 

Ifron  a  surrey  of  Air  force  personnel  and  training  documents  that  the  words 
■apprcntico*  and  "apprenticeship”  hare  a  quite  different  cleaning  than  they  hare 
in  industrial  and  educational  circlet.  In  the  Air  force  the  word  "apprentice1 
apparently  is  Halted  in  significance  to  that  of  a  loam  or  or  beginner.  In  drll- 
ion  lifo  ouch  norc  than  this  is  now  irnliod.  According  to  criteria  promulgated  by 
tho  Hatlonol  Apprenticeship  Program,  an  epprentloeablo  oecrq>ation  is  ones 

a.  Which  cufltoaarilj  has  been  learnod  in  a  practical  woy  through 
training  on  the  job; 

b.  Which  is  clearly  identified  and  conoonly  rcoognisod  throughout 

the  Industry; 

c.  Which  requires  4,000  or  noro  hours  of  work  experience  to  learn; 

I 

|  d.  Which  requires  related  instruction  to  stqjpleaent  the  w>rk  ex¬ 

perience  (144  hours  of  such  instruction  during  each  year  of  tho  oppronti coship  is 
usually  considered  the  nininun); 

o»  Which  is  not  norely  part  of  an  occupation  already  recognised 
as  apprcmtlcoablo  by  tho  federal  Oormittoe  on  Apprenticeship* 

f.  Which  involves  the  developnont  of  skill  sufficiently  broad  to 

i 

bo  applicable  in  like  occupations  throughout  an  industry,  rather  than  of  ro- 

I 

strictcd  application  to  the  products  of  one  conpany; 

; 

g.  Which  does  not  fall  in  nny  of  the  following  entogoriost 

j 

(l)  Selling,  retailing  or  similar  occupations  in  the  distil- 

1 

butive  fiold. 

(2)  Managerial  occupations. 

(5)  Clorioal  occupations 
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(4)  Professional  or  seniprofessional  occupations  (this  desig- 
nation  cover s  occupations  for  which  entrance  requirement s 
customarily  include  education  of  eollogo  level). 

(5)  Agricultural  occupations  (this  designation  includes  those 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  crops,  fruits,  nuts,  etc*,  and 
the  rdsl!£  of  livestock,  poultry,  etc,). 

In  addition  to  criteria  specified  above,  apprentice  training  re¬ 
quires  that  there  ho  an  approved  schedule  of  work  processes  to  ho  learned  on  the 
job,  that  adequato  supervision  and  instruction  he  available  from  journeymen  crafts¬ 
men,  and  that  detailed  records  be  kept  of  the  cocqpleto  learning  and  production 
process,  A  file  of  descriptive  data  on  apprentice  training  is  assembled  in 
Appendix  *0*.  A  summary  statement  on  the  operation  of  a  sound  apprentice  training 
program  in  the  lord  ilotor  Company  is  presented  in  Appendix  *D*.  Without  regrrd 
to  the  merits  of  apprentice  training  methods,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
training  design  has  never  been  used  in  the  Armed  Services  with  military  personnel 
except  perhaps  in  the  Navy  gun  factory.  This  is  not  to  say  that  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  methods  should  not  be  used  for  the  limited  peacetime  production  of  craftsmon 
customarily  trained  in  this  manner  in  civilian  life.  Traditionally,  however,  this 
is  not  Armed  Servico  design  for  training, 

8,  The  Airman  Career  Program  will  soon  bo  in  effect.  Jn  order  to  00- 
cone  a  program  in  fact  instead  of  a  promise,  it  will  be  necessary  that  it  he 
supported  by  an  adequate  training  program  which  will  do  aoro  them  provide  familiar¬ 
ization  training  with  operational  tasks.  Inadequately  standardized,  unsupervised 
on-the-job  training  without  proper  fad li ties  and  equipment  cannot  be  effective 
in  training  out  the  deficiencies  resulting  from  the  narrow  specialization  of  war¬ 
time  training.  Armed  Services  training  uurirg  W>rld  War  II  was  the  best  military 
training  ever  accomplished.  Jx  further  comment  on  this  training  is  contained  in 
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Appendix  *!*•  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  leaaons  loomed  aa  the  roault  of  thla  ex¬ 
ert  once  ore  being  forgotten.  Vartlce  training  should  he  critically  relieved  and 
evaluated  to  preserve  the  heat  techniques  and  principlea  developed, 

9.  In  civilian  life  industry's  requirement  ibr  training  ia  shared  vith 
vocational  and  technical  schools  and  other  fornal  educational  institutions  for 
the  training  of  workers.  The  qystea  is  hated  on  a  recognized  distinction  between 
che  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  and  the  development  of  physical  or  motor 
skill.  The  former — the  acquisition  of  knowledge — i a  no  re  the  domain  of  the  schools, 
dhlle  the  latter — the  developnent  of  akill-ia  more  the  domain  of  on-the-job  train- 
log  and  experience.  The  above  description,  naturally,  la  an  oversimplification  of 
what  actually  takes  place.  Many  skills  are  learned  in  schools,  and  much  related 
information  is  learned  on  the  Job.  In  any  case  both  types  of  training  are  necessary; 
they  tend  to  supplement  each  other  in  practice  because  noithor  alone  could  do  the 
whole  job  successfully.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  nan  of  experience  with  the 
rcblen  of  training  that  a  well-rounded  program  of  training  will  include  both 
fornal  schoolii^  and  on-the-job  training.  The  proportions  of  each  may  vary  depend¬ 
ing  unon  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  level  of  the  job.  Vocations  requiring  ex¬ 
tensive  technical  knowledge  include  the  scientific  professions,  engineering,  and 

the  technical  specialists,  Wiile  vocations  requiring  extensive  physical  and  motor 
3kills  include  those  Jobs  for  which  actual  job  experience  is  traditional.  During 
recent  years,  supervised  and  planned  on-the-job  seasoning  has  come  to  be  regarded 
.3  essential  for  graduates  of  formal  training.  A  statement  on  this  problem  by 
President  Doherty  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is  presented  in  Appendix 
"V".  Conversely,  fornal  instruction  has  been  found  to  be  quite  valuable  even  in 
a  pickle  factory.  A  statement  on  this  point  of  view  is  presented  in  Appendix  "C*. 

10.  Based  upon  the  tradition  of  training  in  the  Armed  Services,  the 
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cleat  and  corbelling  experience  of  Yorld  War  II  and  the  leaeona  of  related 
ciTlllan  experience,  it  it  concluded  that  the  b&aic  training  design  noat  suit¬ 
able  fbr  Air  Ifcr^e  use  is  what  has  cone  to  be  known  as  vocational- technical 
training.  Appendix  *H"  presents  a  summary  description  of  this  type  of  training 
in  civilian  experience  and  adapts  selected  conclusions  of  the  1943  Vocational- 
Technical  Oomlttee,  sponsored  by  the  U.  8.  Office  of  Education,  to  the  Air  lorce 
Trainii^  Progran.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Air  Torce  be  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  evolved  around  this  type  of  training  in  establishing  firo 
training  policy  and  that  a  comprehensive  percetine  master  plan  be  fornoli.ted  on 
this  training  design.  Research  should,  therefore,  be  directed  toward  improving, 
expediting,  and  redicing  the  cost  of  formal  training  rather  them  in  looking 
for  a  substitute  for  it. 
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The  program  of  the  CAA  is  based  ’upon  the  uao  of  qualified  civilians  to 
do  an  operational  job.  In  company  with  industry,  their  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  appropriate  courses  of  training  in  improving  efficiency 
and  reducing  the  costs  of  the  programs.  The  statement  reproduced  below  points 
out  the  savings  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Train¬ 
ing  Program! 

1.  Train! nc  of  Civil  Aercnantlci  Administration  fall 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  primary  training  program  in  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  a  number 
of  years*  experience  had  indicated  that  it  took  an  average  of  six  months, 
from  the  time  an  employee  was  entered  on  duty  In  an  airway  traffic  control 
center  or  an  airport  traffic  control  tow^r,  until  the  employee  was  able  to 
assume  any  of  the  required  duties  in  assisting  the  experienced  controllers 
In  the  Job  of  controllii^j  air  traffic. 

This  six  months'  orientation  training  period  was  required  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  training  of  new  employees  on  the  job  was,  of  necessity,  left 
up  to  the  older,  more  experienced  employees,  whenever  they  oould  be  spared 
from  their  regular  duties.  Orientation  training  of  this  type  naturally  re¬ 
quired  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  organised,  streamlined  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  initiated  early  in  194 a.  It  ehould  be  noted  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  reduced  the  orientation  or  primary  training  period  from  six  months 
required  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program,  to  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  In 
addition  to  a  reduction  in  train! rig  time,  the  employees  are  much  better  trained 
and  are  able,  upon  being  transferred  to  an  airway  traffic  oontrol  center  or 
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an  airport  traffic  oostrol  tower,  to  immediately  assume  their  proportionate 
•hare  of  the  work  load. 

Records  submitted  by  each  of  the  eerec  air  traffic  control  training 
centers  show  that  a  total  of  1,678  new  employees  have  been  trained  durli^ 
the  past  two  years.  Daring  the  sane  two  year  period  a  total  of  271  trainees 
hare  been  eliminated  tr oa  the  service  as  being  unsuitable. 

A  direct  comparison  is  nade  below  between  what  it  would  have  cost  to 
train  a  total  of  1,678  new  employes!  under  the  old  ays  ten  and  what  it  has 
cost  to  train  the  sane  number  of  people  under  the  training  program  now  in 
effect  In  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Division.  A  trainee's  salary  is  $2,160 
per  annum  Including  overtime  for  a  48-hour  work  week. 

2.  SaX flat  2&BS13&.  jaJbiaPL  P.<??U 

Salary  costs  of  1,678  trainees  fbr  6  months'  training  period  $1,812,240 

Salary  costs  of  1,678  trainees  for  10  weeks*  training  period  696,883 

{  - 

'  Savins  in  salary  costs  of  1,678  trainees  as  a  result  of  a 

reduction  in  training  tine  from  6  months  to  10  weeks  $1,115,357 

s.  teiaaJKiCaslilAE  atenflt  of  fttt 

Parol  table.  Purlin  the  ttrpt  Thirty  Iters  of  Their-  StalalM. 

Under  the  old  system  of  training,  the  271  trainees  would  not  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  service,  as  unsuitable,  until  a  great  majority  of  the 
trainees  had  completed  the  averege  six  months  of  training.  By  neans  of  im¬ 
proved  testing  procedures  it  has  been  possible,  under  the  system  of  training 
now  in  effect,  to  el imiunte  unsuitable  trainees  during  the  first  thirty  days 
of  their  training.  This  has  effected  a  savi  ng  of  an  average  of  five  months' 
salary  on  each  of  the  271  trainees  eliminated  as  indicated  below: 

Salary  costs  of  271  trainees  for  six  months’  training  period  $292,680 

Salary  costs  of  271  trainees  for  one  month  training  period  48,780 

( 
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Saving*  in  salary  coate  of  271  trainees,  eliminated  aa 
unsuitable  within  thirty  days,  a*  a  result  of  improved 
training  and  testing  methods  243,900 

Total  cavings  to  the  Government  in  salary  costs  of  trainees, 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  training  tine  by  the  training 
program  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Division  $1,359,287 

Against  the  savii^e  effected  in  salary  costs  of  the  1,678  trainees,  must 
be  charged  the  cost  of  the  training  program.  There  ie  indicated  bolov  a 
tabulation  of  the  costs  of  nairtaining  the  trainii^  program  for  the  past  two 
years. 

4*  M  pJ-Jbz<srri  &  &  mSl  IftiiDigfcaa 

1  Assistant  Chief,  Air  Traffic  Control  Division  (Training) 

for  two  years  at  $4,380  per  annum,  including  overtime  $  8,760 

14  Inspectors  (airway  and  airport)  supervising  training  in 


the  seven  training  centers  and  on  the  job,  for  two 

years  at  $4,080  per  annum,  including  overtime  114,240 

10  Airway  traffic  control  Instructors  for  two  years  at 

$3,480  per  annum,  includiig  overtime  69,600 

11  Airport  traffic  control  instructors  for  two  years  at 

$3,120  per  annum,  including  overtime  68.640 

Total  salary  costs  of  supervisors  and  instructors  for  two  $  261,240 

years 

5*  of  Sasj&aEa  aflflJtoUafiate 

Cost  of  rental  of  quarters  for  seven  training  centers  for  $  38,656 

two  years 

Cost  of  training  center  equipment  and  supplies  17,500 
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6.  Recapitulation  of  Training  Costs 

Salaries  $  261,240 
Cost  of  training  center  quarters  38,656 
Cost  of  training  oenter  equipment  and  supplies  17,500 

Total  oo  s  t  of  training  pro  gran  for  two  years  $  317,396 
Sayings  in  salary  costs  as  a  result  of  the  training  program  $1,359,257 
Cost  of  training  program  for  two  years  317,396 

Total  savings  to  Government  as  a  result  of  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Training  Progran  $1,041,861 


rrhile  there  seens  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  well  organised  technical 
training  progran  can  cut  training  tine  and  reduce  training  costs,  the  reader 
is  cautioned  against  drawls  generalised  inferences  for  the  Air  Force  upon 
the  basis  of  over sinpli fled  comparisons. 

The  relationships  among  quality,  tine,  and  cost  factors  in  Air  Porce 
training  ore  exceedingly  conplex  and  cannot  be  demonstrated  quite  so  simply. 
Further  consideration  of  this  problem  1b  contained  in  "Evaluatix^  Apprentices  - 
Cost  of  Training  and  the  Value  of  Production  of  Apxjrentices, "  by  0.*  L.  Harvey, 
a  publication  available  froa  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice  Training,  Department  of 
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0B-THB-J03  THAI  17IB&  Ilf  THE  AIR  70BCI 

Air  Torce  Regulation  50-23  assigns  the  responsibility  for  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  to  Air  Force  con.wrnders  at  all  levels  and  specifies  that  technical  assist¬ 
ance  ao  required  will  be  furnished  by  on-the-job  training  specialists  of  the 
Air  Training  Command.  Since  A7B  50-23  has  been  in  effect  only  since  5  January 
1950,  At  i 8  understood  that  little  has  yet  been  acconplished  in  achieving  the 
objectives  set  forth. 

A  oareftil  scrutiny  of  AFR  50-23  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  essential 
elements  required  for  the  success  of  on-the-job  training  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided.  In  order  that  some  of  these  elenents  nay  be  provided,  there  is  repro¬ 
duced  here  pertinent  naterial  furnished  by  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Iducation 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

On-the-job  training  requires  specific  planning  and  attention,  including 
the  following: 

1.  Selecting  the  workers  who  will  do  the  training  and  acquainting  them 
with  the  job  to  be  done.  It  is  understood  that  they  Bhould  be  thoroughly 
skilled  in  those  phases  of  the  trade  they  are  going  to  teach  and  that  they 
should  be  definitely  interested  in  the  progress  of  learners  on  the  job, 

2.  Listing  the  jobs  thrt  are  to  be  taught, 

3.  Listing  the  operations  in  each  job. 

4.  Analyzing  each  operation  tc  determine  what  the  learner  must  do 
and  what  he  must  know. 

5.  Preparing  lesson  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  operations  each  of 
which  nay  require  one  or  more  lessons. 

In  teaching  skills  the  job  instructor  will  ordinarily  proceed  about  as 
follows: 
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1.  He  will  find  out  ttat  the  learner  knows  about  the  operation  by 
questions  and  discussions* 

2.  Be  will  tell  him  how  the  operation  is  performed  and  demonstrate 
slowly  at  the  same  tine  pointing  cut  any  dangers  or  hazards  that  should  be 
guarded  against. 

5.  He  will  haws  the  learner  perform  the  operation  assisting  him  if  he 
needs  help. 

4*  Ee  will  hare  the  learner  repeat  the  operation  several  times  until 
satisfied  that  he  can  do  it  safely. 

5.  The  instructor  will  chock  occasionally  with  the  learner  to  see  that 
he  is  following  correct  work  and  safety  habits. 

On  the  Job  training  will  involve  mainly  the  teaching  of  skills,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  other  recognized  teaching  situations  that 
will  need  attention  such  as  imparting  necessary  technical  information  and 
also  developing  a  proper  job  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  used  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  particular  teaching  situa¬ 
tion  faced  by  the  instructor. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  a  competent  supervisor  or  a  skilled  workman 
who  knows  his  job  also  knows  how  to  teach  the  skills  of  his  job  to  others. 

This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  job  of  torching  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  doizg.  The  efficient  instructor  must  know  not  only  how  to  perform  the 
operation  to  be  taught  but  also  how  to  teach  it. 

Instructing  is  similar  to  any  other  skilled  occupation  and  the  success¬ 
ful  job  instructor  will  use  those  methods  and  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  and  generally  accepted  as  effective. 


It  nay  be  of  further  assistance  to  review  the  recommended  minimum  criteria 
for  approval  of  on-the-job  training  programs  for  veterane.  Zn  the  veterans* 
training  progran  on-the-job  training  neans  any  fora  of  training  in  a  job  in  ary 
indue  try  or  occupation  which  reouiree  a  nininun  of  500  houre  of  training,  work 
experience,  and  related  or  technical  training  to  attain  reaeonable  comet eney, 
and  in  which  there  ie  customarily  a  differential  between  the  beginning  wage  and 
the  wage  paid  a  trained  worker. 


gmnmra  r,P  imottL  QT  Y*mm'  CB-THUM 


The  etate  approving  agency  should  consider1  for  approval  only  those  es¬ 
tablishments  offering  training  program  tfcich  are  submitted  in  confornity 
with  the  above  epecifi cations  and  ahould  approve  only  thoee  found  upon  invest¬ 
igation  to  have  net  or  nade  provision  for  nesting  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  training  oontent  of  the  progran  la  adeqpv  '-e  to  qualify  the 
veteran  for  appointment  to  the  Job  for  which  he  ie  to  be  trained, 

2.  There  la  reasonable  certainty  that  the  job  for  which  the  veteran 
i 8  to  be  trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  training  period 
as  is  evidenced  by  such  factors  as  the  ratio  of  trainees,  veteran  and  non¬ 
veteran,  to  trained  workers, 

3.  The  Job  ie  not  in  a  standard  wage  classification,  in  which  pro¬ 
gression  and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classification  are  based  upon  such 
factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal  turnover,  and  not  upon  skills  learned 
through  organised  training  on  the  job, 

4.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  veteran  for  each  successive  period  of 
trainli£  are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid  in  the  establishment  and  the 
community  to  a  learner  in  the  same  job  who  Is  not  a  veteran,  and  are  in  con¬ 
formity  with  state  and  federal  laws  and  applicable  bargaining  agreements, 

5.  The  job  customarily  requires  a  period  of  training  which  justifies 


the  setting  up  of  a  complete  program  of  sot  less  than  500  hours  of  training 
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6.  The  length  of  the  training  period  le  no  longer  than  th  *  cueton- 
arily  required  by  the  eetablishment  and  other  establishments  In  the  community 
to  provide  the  trainee  with  the  required  skillt,  arrange  fbr  the  acquiring  of 
job  knowledge,  teohnlcal  information,  and  other  facte  which  the  trainee  will 
need  to  learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the  job  fbr  which  he  is  being 
trained, 

7.  Provision  is  made  fbr  related  instruction. 

8.  There  is  in  the  establishment,  adequate  space,  equipment,  instruc¬ 
tional  material,  and  instructor  personnel  to  provide  satisfactory  training 

on  the  job. 

9.  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  the  progress  made  by  the  veteran 
toward  his  job  objective. 

10.  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  veteran  for  previous  job  experience, 
whether  in  military  service  or  elsewhere,  his  beginnir^  wage  adjusted  to  the 
level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him,  and  his  training  period  shortened 
accordii^ly. 

11.  A  copy  of  the  training  program  as  approved  by  the  state  agency  ie 
provided  to  the  veteran  by  the  employer. 

12.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  veteran  is  given  a  certificate 
indicating  the  length  and  type  of  training  provided  and  attesting  to  hie  compe¬ 
tency  in  the  job  fbr  which  he  was  trained. 

13.  Snployees  of  the  establishment  are  advised  of  the  trainiig  program. 

14.  Th*  approving  agency  should  have  accesc  to  the  establishment  for 
the  purpoee  of  aselating  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  training 
program. 

( 
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It  1«  submit  tod  that  a  considerable  effort  will  be  required  before  Air 
Force  on* the- job  training  can  meet  tne  standards  listed  b y  the  U.  8.  Office 
of  Education  or  Veterans  Adnini  stration.  Vithout  standard  operating  procedures 
and  specified  training  standards,  it  is  not  tc  bs  expected  that  a  quality  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  produced. 
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Abstracted  from  a  Talk  by 
Arch  is  A*  Pearson,  Manager 
Training  Department,  lord  Motor  Company 

Apprenticeship  training  began  in  lord  Motor  Company  in  1915  and  has 
boon  in  conti  noons  operation  ever  sins*.  The  original  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  irain  young  men  to  beooee  journeymen  tool  and  die  makers.  The  needs 
of  the  company  for  more  journeymen  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  apprentice¬ 
ships  In  '."^.tivial  trades.  At  present,  wo  have  apprenticeships  in  18 
trades.  They  includes  tool,  die,  locomotive  machinist,  hydraulic  mainten¬ 
ance,  pyronetry,  heat  treat,  roll  toralig  and  grinding,  electric  maintenance, 
plumber  pipefitting,  etc.  Xnrollment  since  Vorld  Her  II  has  averaged  1828 
apprentices  par  month. 

Since  1941,  the  program  has  operated  under  the  leadership  of  a  Joint 
ApprenticeAip  Committee  composed  of  five  management  representatives  and 
five  representatives  of  the  UAV-CXO,  This  committee  meets  weekly  to  consider 
and  approve  applications  and  to  hear  and  deoide  on  apprentice  matters  according 
to  ths  standards  that  have  been  eet  up  for  each  of  the  18  trades.  All  of  our 
standards  are  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  of  the  TMted 
States  Department  of  labor*  Local  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  attend  the  meetl age  of  our  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  and  render 
valuable  assistance. 

; 

Because  of  the  (dse  and  complexity  of  our  operations,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  related  training  three  tlnee  each  day  in  each  of  the  ten-week  terms 
of  instruction.  Apprentices  working  on  the  midnight  shift  attend  classes  at 
8t00  A, it,  m  ths  morning;  those  working  on  the  afternoon  shift  attend  at 


1:30  P.K.;  tfclle  apprentices  vorkirg  on  the  day  shift  attend  at  3:45  P.M, 
Zsch  class  period  is  1  l/4  hours  long,  Each  apprentice  gets  related  in¬ 
struction  two  to  three  tinee  per  week  throughout  his  apprenticeship  and 
a  comparable  amount  of  outside  study  is  required.  All  instruction  is 
given  the  apprentice  on  his  own  tine,  Every  effort  is  made  to  correlate 
the  classroom  instruction  with  the  chop  work  of  the  apprentice. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  sound  training  in  the  shop  is  just  as 
important  as  organised  Instruction.  During  the  working  day,  the  appren¬ 
tice  receives  instruction  in  the  shop  from  js/pTwtlce  shop  instructor. 
The  shop  instructor  assigns  the  apprentice  to  his  initial  job,  sees  that 
he  receives  progressive  training,  is  transferred  from  one  type  of  work 
to  another,  and  that  his  progress  is  satisfactory. 

For  example,  if  the  apprentice  is  to  operate  a  nachine,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  assists  in  setting  up  the  job,  sharpening  and  adjusting  the  tools, 
selecting  feeds  and  speeds,  and  then  possibly  takes  the  first  cut.  After 
sufficient  time  has  been  spent  with  the  apprentice  on  this  machine,  which 
is  new  to  him,  the  machine  is  then  turned  over  to  the  apprentice  %foo  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  operation.  The  shop  instructor  remains  with  the  apprentice 
until  he  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  work  on  his  own. 

Thereafter,  jobs  are  assigned  by  the  line  foreman  in  ascending  de¬ 
grees  of  difficulty.  Constant  followup  of  each  apprentice  by  the  shop 
instructor  takes  place  throughout  the  working  day,  When  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  at  hand  arise  durixg  the  absence  of  the  shop  instructor, 
the  job  foreman  and  the  journeyman  give  the  required  assistance.  All 
Initial  explanations  of  manufacturing  processes,  use  of  machines,  safety 
regulations,  etc*,  are  given  by  the  shop  instructor. 

Very  accurate  records  are  maintained  of  the  apprentice's  progress, 
both  in  the  shop  and  in  the  organised  instruction.  Satisfactory  progress 
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In  each,  in  accordance  with  the  standard*  that  have  been  established  for 
each  trade,  is  required  of  every  apprentice.  If  he  tails  behind,  the 
shop  Instructor  and  the  classroom  instructor  are  ready  to  render  assistance* 
If  it  appears  that  he  is  a  misfit,  his  record  is  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee.  Be  is  interviewed  by  members  of  the  com- 
nit  tee  and  either  platted  on  probation  or  removed  from  the  course* 

Since  1933,  we  have  graduated  6,127  apprentices  to  journeyman  status* 
Bach  graduate  is  supplied  with  a  c  rtiflcate  bearing  the  signatures  of 
management  and  UAVf-CIO  representatives,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  apprenticeship*  That  certificate  means  that  every  grad¬ 
uate  has  succeseftilly  completed  four  years  of  well-rounded  training  in 
the  trade  of  his  choice.  He  is  a  journeyman  in  every  sense  of  the  word* 

Skill  is  essential  in  American  industry.  Industry,  if  it  is  to  sur¬ 
vive,  oust  perpetuate  that  skill.  Industry  can't  escape  this  responsibility. 
The  development  of  *111  can't  be  left  to  chance.  Organized  programs  must 
exist*  It  is  Industry's  responsibility  along  with  that  of  labor  and  the 
public  to  see  that  such  a  program  is  in  existence. 

Apprenticeship  has  stood  the  test  of  tine.  It  has  been  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  soundest  educational  devices.  It  is  the  product  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tive  pursuits  throughout  the  ages.  It  has  proven  itself  flexible  enough 
to  serve  modern  industry  provided  industry  will  accept  its  services.  His¬ 
tory  has  shown  that  if  we  want  the  best  from  apprenticeship,  we  must  put 
the  best  into  apprenticeship. 

Hi^i  standards  oust  be  established  and  followed.  A  paper  program  is 
about  as  valuable  to  industry  and  to  labor  and  to  the  public  as  the  paper 
on  whioh  it  is  written.  Standards,  as  I  understand  them,  mean  actual  daj 


to  day,  month  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  perforoanca.  I  refer 
to  standards  regarding; 

Selection  of  apprentices. 

Bo  tawed  work  experience  essential  Ibr  future  efficient  oerfomance. 
Organised  related  instruction  of  high  quality. 

Satisfactory  job  performance,  both  in  the  chop  and  in  the  related  in¬ 
struction. 

Careful  selection  of  work  experiences,  and 
Standards  of  personal  conduct. 
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In  !%reh  1946,  256  educators  out  of  300  receiving  inquiries,  gave  their 
opinion*  on  the  norite  of  wartime  training  pro  grans  conducted  by  the  Armed 
Services  ae  contrasted  with  each  respondent' e  export enoe  ae  an  educator  in 
civil  life.  She  inquiry  form  was  a  check  list  of  ten  features  often  n en- 
tioned  s'*  characteristic  of  Armed  Services  training.  She  ten  characteristics 
and  the  response  r«gardlx£  the  extent  to  which  each  respondent  had  observed 
each  feature  in  his  Armed  8ervioe  experience  are  tabulated  in  the  table 
belowt 

Character! etice  Observed  in  Armed  Serricee  Training  Programs 


Characteristics 

Yea 

Bo 

Ho 

Besponse 

Order  of 
Frequency  of 
Affirmatives- 

Clarity  and  definiteness  of  aims 

324 

23 

11 

2 

Eliminate  nonessential  content 

205 

36 

17 

4 

Kore  frequent  achievement  testing 

185 

59 

14 

5 

Helpful  supervision  of  instruction 

1  <2 

94 

22 

10 

More  in-service  teacher  training 

143 

99 

16 

9 

More  and  better  uee  of  visual  aide 

238 

10 

10 

1 

More  "learning  by  per*onaancs" 

219 

27 

12 

3 

Better  classroom  discipline 

177 

54 

27 

6 

Small  classes  and  individual  work 

8hort  IntcMtve  courses  open  to  students 

147 

96 

15 

8 

qualified  and  ranting  them 

160 

76 

22 

7 

Ae  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  respondents  to  the  survey,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  originated  in  civilian  education  and  were  adopted  by  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  table.  They  are  simply  good  principles 
of  training, 

son  IriflHM  CCrMBIgnB  JUJfflQ  TKAUTUE 
Ken  had  to  be  trained  to  fight  under  all  conditions,  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Technological  changes  and  inventions  came  so  rapidly  that  weapons 


which  wero  up  to  date  xhac  men  used  than  in  training  often  became  ohsolote 
by  the  tine  thoee  men  went  into  aotion  feleecopee  and  radar  sets  often  were 
out  of  date  before  they  reached  battle.  The  P-40  was  a  good  fighter  plane 
in  1940.  but  it  by  obsolete  by  2942,  except  fbr  training.  Idttle  of  the 
finest  equipment  of  1942  was  of  ouch  oombat  worth  in  1944.  Wartime  train¬ 
ing  naturally  had  to  be  geared  to  the  rapidly  changing  technology,  Ken 
were  brought  up  to  a  point  of  readiness  through  formal  methods  of  training 
and  kept  ready  through  continued  operational  training  either  on  the  job 
or  off  the  job, 

JWSBmJ&JM 

Training  alme  were  nearly  always  concrete  and  United,  ad  hoc  rather 
than  general.  The  primary  object  was  not  to  teach  men  all  there  wao  to 
know  about  anything.  It  always  wae  to  teach  them  bow  to  perform  a  eet 
number  of  operations  or  duties  ae  individual  members  of  a  disciplined  team. 
The  Air  forces  were  tralnlx^,  not  allots  who  knew  all  about  the  theory  of 
flight,  but  pilots  who  could  fly  planes  in  oombat.  The  Corps  of  Baglneers 
trained,  not  civil  er^ineers,  but  engineers  who  were  bridge  builders  or 
demolition  experts.  It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  truth  that  this 
is  not  education,  but  specialised  assembly-line  technical  training. 

Jobs  were  analysed  and  divided  into  component  akllls.  Navigators  sel¬ 
dom  lerrned  how  to  pilot  planes.  In  faot,  they  did  not  even  learn  a  great 
□any  things  a  navigator  ought  to  know.  Biflenen  did  not  receive  advanced 
training  in  machine  guns.  Tank  drivers  did  not  receive  instruction  in  how 
to  perform  major  repairs  on  their  own  tanks.  Sach  man  assigned  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  an  enlisted  man's  occupational  specialty  wae  given  the  tame  more  or 
less  standardised  training  in  that  specialty.  When  he  completed  th&t  train¬ 
ing  he  could  perform  according  to  specified  standards  a  certain  operation  in 
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a  definite  way,  and  he  could  replace  another  similarly  trained  man  without 
great  loss  to  team  or  unit  efflcienoy. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  development  of  the  well-rounded  individual  or 
even  of  the  all-round  soldier.  Speed,  specialisation,  and  standardization 
were  the  imperatives. 

the  Armed  Services  would  have  preferred  to  he  more  leisurely  and  to  give 
all  trainees  a  greater  variety  of  training.  The  Services,  however,  acted 
on  the  premise  that  time  was  of  the  essence.  It  followe  that  men  had  to  he 
taught  not  what  it  would  he  well  for  them  to  know,  hut  what  they  oust  know 
in  order  to  survive  individually  and  help  the  team  to  win. 

Hen  learned  the  "how”  of  an  occupational  specialty ,  and  training  was 
primarily  designed  to  increase  tactical  proficiency.  The  query  moat  often 
met  in  training  camps  of  World  War  II  was,  "Sow  does  it  work!"  And  to  this 
question  there  usually  was  added  another,  "Can  you  do  it  under  combat  condi¬ 
tions?*  Training  was  satisfactory  when  the  answer  was  "Can  do." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  the  instruc¬ 
tion  too  theoretical  and  to  include  too  little  visual  demonstration  and 
opportunity  for  actual  manipulation.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  large 
classes.  In  poorly  arranged  classrooms  with  poor  acoustics  and  poor  lighting, 
attempting  to  listen  to  a  lecturer  far  down  in  front  who  scribbled  on  a  small 
blackboard.  These  conditions  were  largely  due  to  the  pressure  of  time  and 
to  shortage  of  facilities  and  Instructional  equipment  for  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  trainees. 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  AAT  Technical  Training  Command  inspected 
many  training  installations  early  in  1942,  and  was  convinced  that  radical 
change  was  needed,  ffie  headquarters  ieeued  a  directive  which  ordered  all 
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chairs  removed  from  classrooms.  Blackboard*  likewise  were  to  be  taken  out. 
Instruction  was  to  be  accomplished  entirely  by  the  so-called  "practical" 
method.  Classrooms  were  to  be  equipped  with  a  snail  table  for  every  six 
or  eight  students.  On  these  tables  would  be  placed  the  particular  mechanism 
to  be  studied  during  the  instruction  of  ths  day,  ai>l  the  students  would  stand— 
not  sit— around  the  table,  each  n&ving  an  opportunity  to  handle  and  manipulate 
the  mechanism.  Each  small  group  would  have  an  Instructor  or  an  assistant  in¬ 
structor.  At  times  the  burdsn  of  Instruction  would  be  carried  by  a  chief 
instructor  who  stood  in  the  center  or  at  the  front  of  the  large  room.  This 
method  of  bare  realism  naturally  did  not  prove  to  be  practical. 

One  immediate  obstacle  was  the  enormous  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  manner  Indicated.  Another  draw* 
hack  was  the  fact  that  there  were  many  technical  oourses  to  i&ich  this  plan 
could  not  well  be  supplied.  Training  in  meteorology  and  weather  observation 
rnd  forecasting  can  scarcely  be  conducted  by  the  methods  indicated  in  the 
directive.  Subsequently  supervisors  and  instructors  ibr  the  most  part  inter¬ 
preted  the  direptive  with  the  latitude  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  particular 
subject  and  the  loeal  conditions.  Before  the  end  of  the  war,  most  supervisors 
in  technical  training  believed  that  the  elimination  of  lectures  and  black¬ 
boards  was  not  successful.  The  impression  was  current  that  the  use  of 
strictly  limited  lectures  of  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length 
is  good  practice,  and  that  proper  use  of  blackboards  is  a  substantial  aid  to 
learning  which  should  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Thus,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  technical  training  courses  gradually  swung  bade  to 
a  moderate  and  diversified  method  of  instruction— a  middle-of-the-road 
method  which  embodied  the  best  features  of  both  extremes. 
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All  typss  of  instruction  wore  usod  in  the  irrasd  Services.  Those  approved 
by  manuals  on  instruction  were i  lectures,  conferences,  demonstrations,  group 
performance,  coach-and-popil.  The  lecture  was  preferred  only  when  one  in¬ 
structor  presented  a  subject  to  a  large  group  or  ifcen  it  was  desirable  to 
orient  students  at  the  beginning  of  a  course.  Although  the  lecture  mlgit  be 
employed  frequently  in  training  officers  and  occasionally  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  was  declared  to  bate  limited  value  for  all  other  training.  In 
conference,  the  instructor  could  clear  up  points  he  did  not  understand.  A 
demonstration  of  most  basic  subjeots,  practically  all  technical  subjects, 
and  tactical  maneuvers  by  expert  school  troops  made  a  lasting  inpression 
upon  trainees.  Group  performance,  by  the  slovnotlon  or  step-by-step  procedure, 
which  might  be  used,  regardless  of  class  site  or  organisation,  was  declared 
to  be  "eocoellent  for  Instruction  in  various  technical  operations.1  It  was 
also  considered  a  good  method  for  Introductory  training  in  basic  subjects, 
particularly  when  well-trained  instructors  were  scarce.  The  coach-and-pupil 
method  was  never  to  be  utilised  at  the  Introductory  stage.  Its  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  was  considered  Rto  be  found  in  instructing  large  groups  of  individuals* 
that  had  passed  through  other  methods  of  instruction. 

Instructors  were  also  supposed  to  uae  the  following  five  definite  mechan- 
lsms  of  instruction;  (l)  Preparation  by  the  instructor.  "Oareftil  planning 
is  always  the  first  step,*  and  the  "instructor  must  have  mastered  the  sub¬ 
ject.  *  (3)  Presentation.  The  instructor  explains  to  the  student  "what  he 

la  to  learn  and  why  he  ie  to  learn  it,*  and  then  gives  brief  explanations 
which  excite  Interest,  followed  by  graphic  step-by-step  illustrations  to 
aid  the  student  in  remembering  points  brought  out  in  the  explanatory  phase. 


\  (3)  Application,  Throng  practice  the  student  acquiree  farther  knowledge  and 

develops  skills*  In  other  words,  he  learns  toy  doing.  (4)  Examinations.  Tests 
are  given  to  review  essentials  and  to  determine  the  student's  knowledge.  (5)  , 

Discussion  and  a  critique.  At  intervals  after,  as  well  as  toefore  examinations, 
the  instructor  sums  up  and  clarifies. 

These  mechanisms  of  instruction  were,  of  course,  not  always  correctly  em¬ 
ployed  or  always  used.  Instruction  in  the  Armed  Services  varied  from  what  the 
SI  characterised  as  "lousy"  to  a  level  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  in  America. 
Instructors  occasionally  came  to  classes  unprepared.  Their  explanations  at 
times  were  long-winded  and  otoscure.  Sometimes  demonstrations  were  not  given 
or,  if  they  were,  succeeded  only  in  confusing  the  student.  Application,  though 
heavily  emphasized  in  technical  training,  occasionally  was  forgotten.  Tests 
were  not  always  of  high  quality  and  were  not  always  followed  toy  critiques.  And 
discussions  sometimes  toecame  weary  monologues  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  Armed  Services  was  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  average  of  that  found  in  civilian  schools  and  colleges. 
Occasionally  it  was  outstanding. 

As  it  was  with  methods,  so  with  training  aids,  Every  conceivable  type 
of  traiping  aid  was  utilised,  films,  filmstrips,  charts,  mockup«,  cutaways, 
sand  tables,  and  actual  equipment  are  representative  of  the  myriad  varieties. 
Aids  were  created  for  every  subject  and  for  every  teaching  purpose.  Training 

i 

aids— visual,  auditory,  and  olfactory— made  realism  possible  and  increased 
teaching  effectiveness  in  all  situations. 

Datn  for  the  dependable  measurement  of  the  success  of  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  exist.  This  1  s  as  might  be  expected.  Under  the  high  pressures 
of  necessity  of  getting  jobs  done,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  diagnose  effi¬ 
ciency  in  terms  of  training,  or  to  calculate  the  cost. 
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In  girding  &  nation  for  war,  th»  Armed  Services  were  faced  with  the  vital 
task  of  creating  a  gigantic  training  structure  for  millions  of  man  and  wuaen. 
She  success  of  this  trainiig  lay  in  tha  fact  that  the  Services  adopted  tried 
and  proved  civilian  educational  techniques  (there  was  little  time  for  erperi- 
mentation)  and  la  the  fttet  that  the  fighting  nea  aad  specialists  were  the 
product  of  American  education. 

Ia  brief,  the  Armed  Services  emphasized  the  following  points: 

1.  Bach  curriculum  should  he  designed  to  meet  specific  needs. 

2.  A  clear  identification  of  the  objectives  fbr  each  course  aad  each 
lesson  is  esEentlal. 

3.  Adequate  testing  techniques  should  be  utilized  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  the  results  of  instruction. 

4.  The  various  techniques  of  curriculum  build!  and  revision  should 
be  studied  and  developed. 

5.  Cooperative  effort  between  the  instructors  and  users  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Instruction  in  the  production  of  lesson  materials  and  teaching  aids 
should  prove  beneficial. 

6.  0o  single  method  of  classroom  instruction  will  apply  to  all  situa¬ 
tions;  a  combination  of  several  methods  may  be  used  to  advantage  In  a  single 
lesson. 

7.  There  should  be  frequent  application  of  the  principles  learned  by 
actual  performance  whenever  possible. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  showmanship  and  humor  should  be  used  to  vitalize 
the  instruction. 
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It  is  sometimes  naively  assumed  that  graduates  of  formal  training  art  pre¬ 
pared  to  begin  productive  work  in  the  area  of  their  training.  Such  an  as  scrap- 
tion  is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  best  inform*'  opinion  in  Industrial  or 
educational  circlet. 

The  Civil  leronautice  A&lnist ration  reoogniste  the  value  of  the  vestibule 
school  In  many  of  its  personnel  programs  but  has  resorted  to  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  setup  in  dealing  with  electronic  maintenance  personnel*  The  CUU 
Ilka  the  Air  Throe  has  been  plagued  by  a  deficiency  of  capable  electronic* 
maintenance  men.  While  they  recruit  trained  personnel  exclusively,  they  re¬ 
cently  considered  the  advisability  of  setting  up  a  pre-assignment  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  new  employees.  The  regional  representatives  of  the  CAA  Ilointenanoe 
staff  were  asked  for  their  comments  on  the  need  for  such  a  program.  A  poll 
showed  that  the  regions  unanimously  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  conducting  a 
speclflo  indoctrination  course  for  newly  appointed  electronics  maintenance 
technicians.  The  conferees  also  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  technicians  participating  in  uuch  training  could  be  made  fully  effec¬ 
tive  within  four  months,  whereas,  approximately  one  year  is  the  average  time 
for  the  new  technicians  to  beoone  fv^ly  effective  with  on-the-job  training 
only.  This  program  is  now  in  operation  and  reported  to  be  functioning  very 
well. 

The  coordination  of  formal  with  practical  training  is  coming  to  be  very 
widely  recognized  in  industry  at  all  job  levels.  This  is  even  true  at  the 
college  engineering  level.  In  his  1947  centenary  lecture  on  the  "Xducation 
and  Practical  Training  of  Mechanical  So^ineers  in  the  Tfalted  States," 


President  8*  S.  Doherty  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  said  In  parts 

"Tbs  following  question  was  answered  by  ten  manufacturing  companies, 
representing  sneh  industries  as  steel,  aluminium,  automotive,  electrical, 
aeronautical,  Machine,  and  fabrications  Bow  does  the  college  graduate  who 
comes  to  the  company  acquire  the  practical  training  and  experience  necessary 
to  become  a  mechanical  engineer! 

"The  replies  indicate  plane  that,  of  course,  differ  from  each  other, 
but  there  are  few  common  elements.  In  all,  the  college  graduate  met  serve 
an  "Internship"  to  acquire  the  neoessary  practical  training.  Most  of  them 
havs  definitely  scheduled  programmes,  end  some  have  highly  developed  plans 
lnvolvii£  class  work  paralleling  the  shop  or  drafting  room  experience.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  trend  in  large  industry  Is  towards  a  planned  programme. 

"Another  method  is  the  "co-operative”  plan  between  college  and  industry 
In  which  the  student  spends  alternate  periods  on  the  campus  and  in  the  plant. 
This  plan  is  on  the  increase.  In  1925  there  were  sixteen  such  plans;  in  1941, 
thirty- three. 

"The  plans  of  practical  training  in  industry  are  outlined  in  the  following 
statements i— (only  one  example  will  be  quoted) 

■Veetix^bouse  Electric  Corporation.  All  young  mechanical  engineering 
graduates  take  the  graduate  student  training  course  consisting  of  the  fol¬ 
low!  ngt — 

(1)  Orientation— one  week. 

(2)  Several  elx  to  eight  week  basic  work  assignments  in  tfestix^house 
plants  such  as  the  aviation  gas  turbine,  steam,  stoker,  and  air-conditioning 
divisions.  There  the  engineer  works  in  production,  inspection,  and  test 
departments,  seeing  the  steps  involved  in  building  end  testing  equipment. 
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,  (3)  Sight  40-hour  week*  of  data  work  In  fan  dm  an  tala  of  Vestlnghouse 

engineer^  design  and  application.  Conference  leadara  fbr  each  major  type 
of  apparatua  under  conal deration  are  apaclallata  in  the  dealgn  and  application 
of  that  apparatua  in  their  respective  fields* 

(4)  lien  segregated  to  engineering  department  work  them  attend  the  Engin¬ 
eering  Principles  and  Procedure  School  for  two  weeks .  Che  subjects  cowered 

i  include  the  functions  of  an  engineer  in  a  diriaion,  Vestlnghouse  drawing 
system,  manufacturing  information,  patents,  Veatlnghouae  research  department, 
technical  article  writing,  engineering  report  writing,  engineering  technical 
societies,  end  application  engineering. 

(5)  A.  group  of  theee  men,  eeleoted  by  competitive  examinations,  attend 
the  Vestlnghouee  Mechanical  Design  School  for  thirteen  weeks.  Subjects  in¬ 
clude  applied  mathematics,  theory  of  elasticity  and  etragth  of  materials, 

I  dynamics  and  vibrations,  fluid  mechanics,  thermodynamics  and  heat  tzmnefer. 

They  are  then  given  several  six  to  eight  week  periods  in  engineering  departments 
leading  to  final  placement. 

Further  opportunity  for  advanced  technical  training  la  afforded  through 
the  ’.festinghouae  Graduate  Study  Frogramne,  offered  in  co-operation  with  several 
leading  universities.  Thus,  technical  men  at  key  Vestlnghouse  locations  nay 
take  evening  engineering  courses  leading  to  Master* •  and  Doctor's  degrees, * 
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Ilsevhere  In  this  report,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  "all  Air  Force 
specialties  require  vocational-tschnl oal  training  in  large  of  small  amount*." 
fhle  statement  Is  believed  to  he  true  eren  with  regard  to  the  simplest  of 
Jobs,  loroal  training  has  been  defended  for  janitors,  ditch  diggers,  machine 
operators,  etc.  To  illustrate  this  point  let  os  consider  m  experience  re* 
ported  in  the  pickling  industry  by  J.  0.  Records  in  his  article  "In-Flant 
Training  Ups  Output  and  Saves  Us  Money. 1  published  in  TACTQH7  i:iBAG33KT  AST 
IA2BTSSOC1,  1949,  Tol.  107,  Bb.  12,  pp.  98-99.  Records  points  out  that 
what  plan  personnel  donft  know  will  hurt  them.  He  gives  the  following  examples 
to  prove  his  point  and  also  Indicates  how  training  cm  produce  real  savings t 
1.  IncreatlDi:  Output  on  ftmtla*  Shop  Jobs 

A  study  of  the  cylinder  pickling  department's  operations  and  produc¬ 
tion  records  revealed  several  unhealthy  conditions.  Bonus  earnings  were  sub¬ 
standard.  We  were  wasting  valuable  chemicals.  The  volume  of  rework  was  on 
the  upswing.  There  was  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  various  shifts  did  not 
cooperate* 

As  soon  as  these  deficiencies  had  been  identified  and  their  cure 
set  up  as  the  objective,  a  one-month  training  course  was  started.  Four  1^ 
hour  meetings  were  held  each  week,  on  oocpany  tine,  for  the  12  workers  in  the 
pickling  department. 

Our  process  engineer  and  our  chief  time  study  engineer  gave  the 
course.  Their  "textbook"  was  a  pocket-sited  "Pickling  ilanual"  especially 
prepared  by  the  training  section  of  the  industrial  relations  department. 

The  manual  was  Inexpensively  mimeographed. 
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Following  the  sequence  outlined  in  the  manual,  instruction  covered* 

a.  Importance  of  the  pickling  operation  in  the  sequence  of  cy¬ 
linder  manufacture. 

b.  How  cylinders  are  manufactured,  the  importance  of  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  before  pickling,  and  the  action  of  the  many  chemicals  used  in  pickling* 

c.  The  steps  to  be  followed  in  pickling.  To  make  these  clear, 
drawings  were  prepared,  shoving  functional  layouts  of  pickling  tanks.  Each  tank 
was  labeled  with  a  clock  symbol  and  thermometer  to  show  length  of  time  and 
critical  temperatures. 

d.  General  instructions  to  operators — responsibilities  to  the  Job, 
company  rules,  safety  standards,  and  grievance  procedure. 

e.  The  theory  and  practice  of  setting  production  standards  through 
time  study,  and  the  need  for  employee  cooperation  in  the  company's  work  simpli¬ 
fication  program. 

Results.  Even  before  training  was  completed,  noticeable  progress  had 
been  made  toward  our  original  objectives.  Tine  study  records  showed  that  bonus 
earnings  for  the  three-month  period  preceding  training  averaged  10$.  For  a 
three-month  period  Just  after  training,  earnings  went  to  16$,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  ,4  th  chemical  process  changes  which  proved  unsuccessful.  After 
this  ercperimentetion  stopped,  bonus  earnings  wait  up  again,  to  2 

The  increase  in  bonus  earnings  was  accompanied  by  a  gratifying  rise  in 
ouput  per  man-hour.  In  fact,  for  the  nine-month  period  followii^  the  course, 
bonus  figures  kept  hitting  new  Mghs--proof  that  the  results  of  the  training 
were  not  temporary. 

But  how  about  our  other  objectives— the  honan  relations  side  of  the 
situation?  Here,  too,  results  were  excellent.  Misunderstandings  about  tho 
rate  setup  and  its  fairness  were  cleared  up.  Worker  attitudes  toward  the  job 
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and  each  other  were  vastly  improved*  And  oo operation  bio m one d  between  shifts, 
fhe  men  had  acquired  a  new  sense  of  job  pride  through  better  understanding  of 
their  duties  and  the  significance  of  their  jobs  to  overall  company  operations. 

3.  Bolalng  ley  Kan  Oat  the  Kost  Out  of  a  lew  Process 

When  induction  and  dielectric  heating  was  first  being  applied  in  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  varisty  of  manufacturing  operations,  we  started  a  training  course  in 
its  principles  and  practice.  There  were  51  trainees— ‘engineers,  methods  men. 
and  supervisors.  Classes  were  held  after  regular  working  hours  on  the  em¬ 
ployees1  own  time. 

Basalts.  The  program  was  responsible  for  substantial  production  in¬ 
creases.  Cb  one  item,  originally  hand-soldered  at  a  rate  of  less  than  one  u 
minute,  practical  knowledge  of  induction  heating  pushed  production  up  to  30  a 
minate,  an  Increase  of  2C00£.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  Job  %es  greatly 
improved  by  the  newly  developed  method. 

This  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  improvements  in  methods 
made  possible  by  the  induction  heating  know-hbw  acquired  during  the  training 
course.  The  total  coat  to  the  company  for  conducting  this  course  was  less 
than  $400. 

3.  Increasing  Productivity  of  Automatic  Kaohlafig 

An  equally  successful  program  was  set  up  for  the  teaching  of  ad¬ 
vanced  cam  design  to  a  mixed  group  of  employees.  The  following  departments 
were  represented— engineering,  time  study,  scheduling,  methods,  production, 
end  operational.  Supervisors  also  were  Included  in  the  group. 

Xmployeee  attended  on  their  own  time,  two  hours  a  week.  Teaching  was 
done  by  a  vocational,  school  instructor. 

Results.  In  terms  solely  of  increased  production,  success  was  uni¬ 
formly  good,  for  example,  production  of  1400  pieces  on  one  Job  required  70 


hours,  aa&  a  total  labor  cost  of  $122  bsfbre  ths  «ua  Assign  course  was  offered. 
Afterwards,  the  seas  production  required  only  33  hours,  at  a  total  labor  oost 
of  $68, 

Once  again,  there  vers  other  lnportant  benefits  in  addition  to  ibcreased 
production  and  lowered  oosts.  those  iho  took  the  oourse  learned  how  to  qpot  in¬ 
efficient  cam  layouts  and  substitute  new  layouts  that  did  the  job  better,  the 
knowledge  of  feeds  and  qseeds  gained  by  production  scheduling  workers  enabled 
them  to  predict  more  accurately  the  backlog  of  jobs  cooing  through  to  ths  manu¬ 
facturing  division.  And  this,  in  turn,  snabled  the  production  department  to 
schedule  machines  and  manpower  better.  Previous  errors  in  estimating  manu¬ 
facturing  time  and  coordinating  jobs  scheduled  were  greatly  reduced, 

Knowledge  imparted  by  the  course  in  cam  design  obviously  carried  far 
beyond  the  initial  increase  in  productivity.  It  even  developed  several  potential 
cam  designers  those  talents  had  previously  not  been  recognised, 

4«  Itt-r.toat  lalalBK  SSL 

There  are  in  our  files  reoords  of  many  other  training  courses,  oovering 
a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  metallurgy,  effort  rating,  dipping  and  packing* 
heat  treating  and  anneali^,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  and  time  study  procedure. 

In  every  case,  the  results  have  more  than  justified  the  time  and  effort. 

Naturally,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fhet  that  ours  is  a  mam- 

* 

facturlng  plant,  and  not  a  vocational  school  or  a  university.  But  we  have 
learned  that  in-plant  training  pays  off  then  it  has  a  specific  purpose  and  ihen 
it  is  properly  organised  for  eoonomloal  adniri  strati  on. 
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In  March  1943,  the  U.  8.  Office  of  XOac&tlon  sponsored  a  Nation-wide  Con¬ 
sulting  Committee  of  35  members  representing  the  interests  of  management,  labor, 

and  education,  inoiudl  nr  engineering  ool leges,  technical  institutes,  and  voca- 

♦ 

tional  education  to  study  the  problem  of  vocational-technical  training  and  to 
rsgtort  their  findings  and  recommendations.  The  findings  of  the  Ooradttee  are 
reported  in  "Tooational-Teehnioal  Training  for  Industrial  Occupations,  *  pub¬ 
lished  hy  the  U#  8,  Office  of  Xducation  in  1944.  Since  Dost  of  the  training  done 
by  the  Armed  Services  is  vocational  in  objective  and  technical  in  content,  the 
conclusions  of  this  Coned ttee  are  herein  summarised  and  adapted  to  the  Air  Ibrce 
training  program. 

cTTimir  vfgiJTMii^xaaioiL  TBU'&m 
Vocational-technical  training  nay  be  characterised  as  followst 

1.  It  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  technicians  for,  or  the  up¬ 
grading  of  them  in,  occupations  for  which  professional  eiglneering  school  gradu¬ 
ation  is  not  required. 

2.  The  Jobs  for  which  persons  are  prepared  throu^x  vocational-technical 
training  progress  Include  specific  technical  functions  concerned  with  testing 
and  production,  with  planning  and  control,  and  with  supervisory  pursuits  in¬ 
volved  in  operation  and  maintenance. 

3.  The  preeaploymont  curricula  and  supplementary  oo ureas  are  derived 
from  and  geared  directly  to  the  current  needs  of  Industry. 

4.  Pr employment  programs  are  organ!  sed  as  terminal  programs  rather 
than  those  preparatory  to  more  advanced  study  leading  to  a  college  degree, 

5.  Voce. tional- technioal  programs  are  most  effective  when  designed 
for  persons  who  have  found  their  bearings  through  previous  or  collateral 


experience  In  industry,  and  desire  intensive  preparation  for  their  chosen  work* 

6.  Students  in  these  progress  tend  to  he  nature  in  their  attitudes* 

7.  Admission  and  graduation  requirements  of  vocational-technical  institu¬ 
tions  are  usually  less  formal  than  those  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  stress 
capacity  and  experience  more  than  academic  credits* 

8.  Vocational- technical  programs  take  the  form  of  supplementary  training 
for  employed  workers,  with  unit  cowses  ifcich  are  frequently  combined  into  inte¬ 
grated  curricula;  the  form  of  full-time  preenployment  or  preproduction  training; 
and  part-time  cooperative  training. 

9.  A  considerable  proportion  of  vocational- technical  training,  vlth  re¬ 
spect  to  numbers  of  students  enrolled  and  student-hours  of  instruction,  is  found 
in  supplementary  or  extension  courses  for  employed  workers,  as  compared  with  flill- 
time  preemployoont  train! z^. 

10.  Vocational-technical  training  aims  for  immediate  productivity  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  training  program;  and  for  the  attainment  of  occupational  goals 
sooner  than  is  usually  the  case  with  graduates  of  engineering  colleges* 

11*  Methods  of  teaching  are  relatively  direct  with  strong  emphasis  on 
doing  as  distinct  from  book  study.  Ordinerily,  a  high  proportion  of  the  work 
is  done  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Individualized  instruction  material 
frecuently  provides  opportunity  for  considerable  home  study  and  independent  pro¬ 
gress. 

12.  Teachers  for  vocational-technical  classes  are  chosen  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  practical  experience,  technical  knowledge  of  industry,  knowledge  of 
science  pertinent  to  the  field,  personal  qualities,  and  ability  to  teach  through 
programs  of  orderly  experience.  Tor  many  supplementary  programs,  teachers  are 
drawn  directly  from  industry  on  a  part-time  bp  sis. 
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13«  To cational- technical  training  hat  great  diversity  of  pattern 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  Institution  In  which  it  is  offered,  the  range 
and  character  of  the  course  content,  the  length  of  the  program,  and  admis¬ 
sion  requirements, 

14,  Supplementary  programs  vary  from  a  single  unit  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  length  to  integrated  curricula  operating  over  several  years 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Presmployment  curricula  are  commonly  1  to  3  years  in 
length, 

15,  To  national- technical  training  is  found  at  present,  on  the  ed¬ 
ucational  ladder,  from  grade  10  through  grade  14.  The  more  commonly  found 
poeltion  it  in  the  upper  years  of  this  grads  range, 

isajmtid  jggp  jQBjyocj^QHiiHcacHBig^  rarnro 
Information  gathered  from  industrial  representatives  in  23  states  in¬ 
dicates  a  growing  need  for  technicians,  and  for  training  of  pre employment 
and  supplementary  types.  Representatives  of  both  organised  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  express  interest  in  increased  provision  for  the  training  of  vocational- 
technical  workers.  The  data  obtained  from  117  Industrial  establishments 
Indicate  thatt 

1,  College-trained  men  are  used  to  perform  "less  than  college  level" 
Jobs  in  more  than  40  percent  of  the  plants. 

2.  In  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  plants  such  Jobs  could  be 
filled  by  persons  with  vocational- technical  training, 

3.  Technological  developments  In  Industry  are  Increasing  the  need 
for  technically  trained  ">«rsonnel,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  industrial  representatives  interviewed. 

4,  Increased  need  is  indicated  in  such  fields  as  supervision,  inspec¬ 
tion,  technical  sa?es,  technical  research  assistant!!,  technical  production 
assistants,  drafting  occupations,  and  operation  and  maintenance. 
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5.  Definite  need  is  expressed  for  'both  supplementary  and  pre- 
employment  training. 

6.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  persons  interviewed  feel  that  coopera¬ 
tive  training  programs,  with  half  time  in  school  and  half  time  on  the  job, 
are  practical  and  feasible, 

7.  Host  industries  are  planing  developments  in  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  will  require  increased  numbers  of  technicians  as  compared  with 


ore-war  years. 


The  number  of  technicians  required  as  compered  with  t.he  number  of 
college-trained  engineers,  from  data  gathered  in  16  states  is  reported  as 


follows* 


Industry 

Batio  of  Technicians 
ner  Engineer 

Automobile  manufacturing 

4.2 

Electric  power  production  and  distribution 

5.3 

Electrical  equipment  manufacturing 

10.0 

Hydroelectric  development 

2.0 

Industrial  chemistry 

2.2 

Iron  and  steel  production 

6.0 

Lumbering  and  wood  processing 

20.0 

Machine  tool  flanufheturing 

5.5 

Metal  mining 

5.2 

Metal  products  manufacturing 

8.0 

Petroleum  and  butadiene  production 

5.3 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 

10.3 

Hail  transportation 

9.1 

Shipbuildixg 

13.6 

Telegraph  and  telephone  communications  service 

9.7 

Textile  manufacturing 

9.8 

All  industries 

5.2 

In  addition  to  the  data  recorded  above  for  specific  industries,  a  separate 
study  of  99  industrial  concerns  in  Hew  Jersey  revealed  a  ratio  of  4.4  tech¬ 
nicians  to  each  engineer. 

The  d?ta  obtained  from  the  different  industries  indicate  that  the  ratio 
of  technicians  to  engineers  required  varies  greatly  from  one  type  of  industry 
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to  another.  Similar  plant*  In  tho  tame  industry,  however,  shoved  little 
variation  eves  though  located  is  different  parts  of  the  country. 


l&Jggggl 


Ocaipptlon*  vhlch  require  more  or  lea*  training  of  vocational-technical 
type  may  he  classified  into  the  following  categories; 

1.  Engineering  aide*  and  science  ai^es,  such  as  drafting  specialists 
and  laboratory  assistants,  requiring,  a  year  or  tec  z&  preecployaent  training. 

3.  Technical  specialists  or  limited  technicians,  such  as  certain 
types  of  inspectors,  who  can  he  trained  in  relatively  short  preemploynent 
courses. 


3.  Technical  production  end  aaintenance  supervisors,  who  oust  have  a 
background  of  industrial  or  trade  experience,  plus  supplementary  technical 
and  supervisory  training. 

4.  Semi-technical  men,  such  as  technical  salesmen  or  factory  ac¬ 
countants,  who  need  technical  training  in  addition  to  that  of  some  other 
type. 


Several  hundred  payroll  occupations,  considered  to  he  of  vocational- 
technical  type,  were  reported  in  the  surveys  made  of  22  representative  In¬ 


dus  trios.  Several  different  payroll  designations  were  found  vhlch  apparently 
referred  to  similar  jobs.  Some  types  of  jobs  were  found  in  several  different 


industries;  many  were  peculiar  to  one  industry.  The  Job  groups  which  appeared 
most  frequently  in  the  surveys  included  the  following; 


Analysts 

Computers 

Designers 

Dispatchers 

Draftsmen 

Engineering  Aides 

Estimators 


Liaison  Men 

iialntecance  Techr  .clans 
Methods  Men 
Operators  of  Technical 
Equipment 
Planners 

Process  Specialists 


Specifications  Writers 
Superintendents 
Supervisors 
Technical  Assistants 
Technical  Clerks 
Technical  Illustrators 
Technical  Salesmen 
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foreman  Production  Control  Ken  Technical  Vrltere 

Inspectors  Special  Equipment  Testers 

laboratory  Technicians  Technicians 

warnm  m  msssm 

Vocational-technical  schools  require  considerable  laboratory  equipment 
for  the  teachli^  of  basic  principles  and  technological  processes.  Instru¬ 
ments  of  sarioue  types  are  needed  for  most  courses.  Some  curricula  require 
reasonably  heavy  expenditures  for  such  laboratory  equipment.  Careful  selection 
in  equipment  is  desirable.  Provision  needs  to  be  made  for  keeping  equipment 
up  to  date,  flexibility  in  room  si  cos  through  movable  partitions  le  recom¬ 
mended  to  enable  schools  to  make  space  adjustments  required  by  curriculum 
changes. 

COBOL US JOBS  Of  flB  TOCjJIOSilHr-CmQil  CCKLITTg 
Conclusions  of  the  Committee  have  been  lifted  from  their  renort  and 
paraphrased  to  apply  to  Air  force  training.  They  are  summarised  as  follows; 

1.  The  present  situation  in  the  Mr  force  warrants  a  large  extension 
of  vocational-technical  training  programs. 

2.  All  Air  Sbrce  specialties  require  vocational-technical  training  in 
large  or  small  amounts.  The  greatest  need  for  training  includes  four  groipst 
Engineering  aides  and  science  aids  which  normally  require  a  year  or  two  of 
pre employment  training;  limited  technicians  requiring  relatively  short  train- 
ipg;  production  and  maintenance  superviros  requiring  technical  experience, 
plus  supplementary  technical  training;  and  persons  in  semi -technical  John 
which  require  combinations  of  technical  anl  other  train? qg. 

3.  The  oocupatioie.1  analyses  developed  in  connection  with  the  Air 
force  Career  Development  Program  reveal  various  levels  of  technical  needs  of 
trorkers,  indicated  by  the  range  of  technical  content,  amount  and  quality  of 
underlying  science  and  mathematic e  needed  for  the  Job,  and  the  length  cf 
training  required  to  attain  competency. 
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U.  Civilian  industrial  surveys  indicate  an  average  need  of  5»2 
technicians  for  each  engineer,  with  a  range  of  ratios  from  2  to  1  to  20  to 
1.  Similar  ratios  of  officers  to  airaen  should  be  developed  for  each 
Air  Farce  career  field. 

5*  Although  some  excellent  vocational-technical  training  is  no* 
being  provided  in  civilian  technical  high  schools,  a  trend  appears  to  be 
toward  the  post  high  school  years.  This  would  support  the  belief  that 
there  is  need  far  higher  level  training  in  the  Air  Force. 

6 •  Evening  and  other  part-time  programs  of  supplementary  type  should 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  training  offered  in  the  operational 
commands, 

7.  It  appears  that  no  one  type  of  training  can  successfully  meet 
all  of  the  reeds  of  all  forms  of  vocational-technical  education  in  all 
Air  Farce  commands. 

8.  Correspondence  instruction  appears  to  have  an  important  place 
in  the  field  of  vocational-technical  training. 

9.  In  the  development  of  vocational-technical  training  programs, 
there  are  certain  underlying  principles  which  should  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  Among  these  are: 

a.  Programs  for  given  career  fields  shsuld  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  specific  field  for  both  pre-assignment 
and  supplementary  training. 

b.  In  planning  and  establishing  vocational -technical  training 
programs,  the  cooperation  of  both  the  Air  Training  Command  and  operational 
Pommands  should  be  secured, 

c.  Programs  should  be  developed  through  cooperative  effort  of 
all  Air  Force  leadership  concerned^  undesirable  duplication  of  services 
between  the  Air  Training  Command  and  using  commands  should  be  avoided, 

h3 


d.  Training  programs  should  be  developed  and  maintained  in 
those  commands  which  are  in  the  best  position  to  render  the  most  effective 
service,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  facilities  and  the  civilian 
educational  leadership  of  the  area, 

10.  As  the  user  of  the  product  of  vocational-technical  training, 
the  operational  consaands  have  an  important  role  in  this  field.  They  should 
share  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  narrowly  specialised  training 
needed  by  its  workers  and  applicable  only  to  their  mission.  Operations 
should  actively  cooperate  with  vocational -technical  training  installations 
in  helping  them  tc  organize  their  programs  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  keeping  with  changing  operating  conditions. 

11.  The  use  of  Advisory  commit tea  of  vocational-technical  educa¬ 
tors  is  essential  to  careful  program  planning. 

12.  Preassijranent  vocational -technical  training  should  be  aimed  at 
groups  of  closely-knit  *ir  Force  specialties  rather  than  at  nairow 
specializations  or  at  broad  general  fields. 

13.  Since  curriculum  patterns  differ  greater  in  various  civilian 
vocational-technical,  institutions  in  accordance  with  local  needs  and 
conditions,  care  must  be  exercised  in  '’lifting"  curricula  from  such  schools 
for  use  in  Air  Force  situations. 

111.  Certain  content  is  found  which  is  common  to  raapy  different  air 
Force  specialties  of  vocational -technical  type;  such  as  supervisory  skills, 
basic  technical  mathematics,  and  basic  applications  of  physical  science. 
This  might  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  of  unit  curricula  in  order 
to  reduce  costs. 

15.  The  preemployment  curriculum  for  civilian  vocational-technical 
training  includes  well-planned  proportions  of  vocational-technical 
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content  and  essential  content  of  general  education  character.  Present 
Air  Force  practices  indicate  the  desirability  of  fairly  high  proportions 
of  vocational-technical  content* 

16*  Young  persons  recruited  from  vocational -technical  programs 
who  are  capable  of  doing  advanced  work  should  not  be  unduly  handicapped 
when  seeking  advancement* 

17.  Selection  prerequisites  for  Air  Force  technical  schools  should 
insure  adequate  preparation  necessary  for  successful  work,  but  should  have 
as  much  flexibility  as  is  practicable. 

18.  Educational  leadership  is  greatly  needed  in  the  field  of 
vocational-technical  training. 

19.  Teachers  of  vocational-technical  subjects  should  be  required 
to  have  adequate  basic  scientific  and  technical  training,  extensive 
experience,  a  reasonable  amount  of  appropriate  teacher  training,  and 
personality  traits  which  meet  the  needs  of  teaching  situations. 

2C.  Effective  programs  of  vocational-technical  training  require 
facilities  and  equipment  suited  to  technical  training  and  in  keeping  with 
current  operational  practice. 

21.  In  the  various  war-training  programs  of  the  nrmed  Services 
numerous  new  methods  and  techniques  have  been  developed  which  improve 
the  efficiency  of  teaching.  It  i3  recommended  that  air  Force  technical 
schools  make  every  effort  to  continue  these  methods  and  techniques,  and 
utilize,  with  necessary  adaptations,  those  which  have  proved  their  worth, 

22.  There  appears  to  be  need  for  the  continued  development  of 
instructional  material  particularly  suited  to  technical  training. 
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ffTflW"1  m  ra0M)sa- 

1.  Tear  coM<dt»t  h»  otudlod  tho  CttSHWMM  SUSISB  tUS  (rerlood 
OetoUr  1950)  H  otUehed  to  HW  9/3-1-  Ho  h*.  dleeuooed  thl.  ohort  with 
Dr.  Rlcheid  H.  HlUlato  of  0R0.  Ho  has  toon  »och  Uprooood  by  tho  clarity 
of  tho  dlotlnctlono  oat  up  tar  tho  chart  and  by  tho  poraoaalToaooo  of  tho 

rolatloaahlp  of  tho  lateral  topleo,  tho  allltary  Ufa,  to  tho  vertical 

/ 

topic*,  fields  of  research. 

2,  Realising  that  he  cones  late  into  contact  with  the  Working  Group  on 
Suinnn  Behavior,  because  of  his  recent  return  from  the  Far  Hast  he  viohes 
to  submit  a  new  column,  8a,  to  the  chart.  He  proposes  that  this  column 
be  called  the  F0R3I0H  MII.I2U. 

J,  Ycur  consultant  believes  that  the  column  of  topics  covered  by  the 
enclosed  memorandum  does  not  duplicate  the  material  otherwise  outlined 
la  ths  CABHZFUWIS3  MAST5R  PLAJJ.  He  has  been  impressed  as  a  social 
scientist,  as  a  staff  officer,  and  as  an  Army  officer  on  overseas  duty, 
by  the  extraordinary  changes  which  take  place  in  American  military  be¬ 
havior  in  foreign  milieux.  Some  of  these  scrutinies  will  necessarily 


hare  to  refer  to  particular  ellleuz,  bat  in  many  instances  they  can  — 

•o  Ions  ae  they  are  considered  as  a  scientific  problea  —  be  evaluated 
in  generalised  terns* 

4.  Attached  herewith  is  a  draft  chart  incorporating  the  new  group  of 
subheads  together  with  aenorandun  explaining  each  cf  the  subheads  in  turn* 
5*  Tour  consultant  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  this 
n&terial  with  part  or  all  of  the  Vorklng  Croup,  since  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  carrying  through  aore  specific  or  technical  stateaents  of 
the  attached  topics  until  the  group  of  topics  is  accepted  or  rejected  as 
a  group* 

6,  Of  the  topics  now  listed  your  consultant  would  welcone  the  opportunity 
of  doing  soae  work  on  (8)  L  with  reference  to  psychological  warfare* 

(S)  PAUL  K.  A.  LliTSBARMR 

Paul  K*  A*  Linebarger 
Consultant,  CRO 
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1.  The  foreign  allleu  le  a  major  environmental  factor  which  will 

he  encountered  by  the  American  soldier  in  almost  any  conflict  of  our  time. 
To  a  large  degree  the  American  soldier  carries  the  American  cultural  en¬ 
vironment  with  him,  An  American  aragr  operating  in  North  Africa  or  in 
Korea  is  not  so  much  a  new  Horth  African  or  Korean  phenomenon  as  it  is  a 
momentary  transplantation  of  a  part  of  the  organic  social  system  of  the 
Tfolted  States,  temoorarlly  out  of  its  proper  geographic  place,  functioning 
in  cultural  terms  which  are  a  modification  of  the  culture  known  at  home, 

2.  To  the  degree  that  this  is  true  —  that  American  armies  fighting 
overseas  are  mere  transplantation  of  America  .without  contact  with  the 
foreign  cultures  amid  or  against  which  they  operate  —  a  column  of  topics 
on  TH3  TORSION  MILIEU  is  unnecessary.  It  will  he  true  in  any  future 
conflict,  as  it  was  in  World  Wax  II,  that  &  certain  proportion  of  American 
troope,  both  officers  and  men,  never  leave  the  United  States  even  though 
they  may  spend  years  on  foreign  soil.  Their  social  contacts,  their 
physical  sub* u to nee,  their  skills  and  weapons,  will  undergo  no  change 
because  of  their  movement  overseas.  At  an  intermediate  point  a  large 
proportion  cf  American  soldiers  will  continue  to  operate  in  an  essentially 
American  environment,  subject  to  pressures  from  £wg,  sets  of  new  social 
stress: 

first,  the  pressure  of  military  life  as  against  the  civilian  life 
in  which  thay  were  reared; 

Second,  the  pressure  of  foreign  environment  as  against  the  American 
environment  with  which  they  have  been  familiar* 


The  pressure  of  the  first  group  of  social  and  psychological  factors 
involved  in  military  life  is  felt  by  all  persons  in  military,  naval,  or 
Air  service,  without  exception}  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  environment 
is  felt  partially  by  most  military  personnel  on  overseas  duty*  The 
highest  state  of  assimilation  to  a  foreign  environment  is  reached 
only  by  a  very  few  Americans  —  men  who  penetrate  so  completely  into 
the  foreign  environment  that  they  function  almost  as  though  they  were 
products  of  the  local  area  and  culture  rather  than  Americans*  Notable 
instances  of  such  personalities  are  to  be  found  in  British  experience 
in  the  cases  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia  and  Spencer  Chapman  of  Malaya;  in 
American  experience  some  of  the  men  of  Admiral  Miles’  9 aval  Group  in 
China  and  some  of  the  naturalised  or  second-generation  Americans  re-, 
turning  to  their  ancestral  habitats  provide  instances. 

3*  Distribution  of  the  impact  of  the  foreign  milieu  will  also 
differ  as  between  the  different  bfanches  of  service.  Although  it  is  1 
true  that  under  peacetime  conditions  "Join  the  navy  and  see  the  world* 
is  a  truer  statement  than  it  would  be  if  applied  to  the  army,  post- 
v/orld  War  II  commitments  have  involved  the  movement  of  so  much  of  American 
fighting  strength  ONgrseas  that  all  three  services  receive  some  pressure 
from  foreign  milieux*  In  general,  access  to  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  individually-emotional  re-stimulation  of  an  individual's  return  to 
a  wholly  American  environment,  is  -ore  nearly  feasible  with  the  navy 
than  it  is  with  the  air  force  and  more  nearly  feasible  with  the  air  fores 
than  with  the  army.  Though  naval  personnel  engage  in  eomb&t  on  sea  and 
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at  coasts  sad  (la  ths  last sac*  of  the  marines)  of too  Tory  far  inland, 
aost  percent  in  the  uaval  service  can  return  to  a  purely  American 
environment  when  they  get  back  to  their  ships.  Since  U,$.  naval  craft 
are  only  rarely  involved  in  doty  which  Involves  the  permanent  attach* 
sent  of  foreign  personnel  and  are  equally  rarely  anchored  at  a  fixed 
foreign  spot,  the  foreign  cultural  pressures  are  alternating  factors, 
whereas  the  an eric an  social  and  cultural  preeeure  is  prstty 
closely  to  a  constant.  In  the  instance  of  air  force  personnel,  the 
aircraft  itself,  even  in  combat,  ie  a  wholly  American  instrument;  the 
pilot  does  not  have  to  deal  with  the  enemies  whom  he  is  fighting  afs 
h«wsn  beings.  The  social  distance  from  him  to  the  target  or  froa  him¬ 
self  to  the  eneay  aircraft  is  in  nost  cases  alaost  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  a  human  being  and  an  insect.  During  World  War  I  there 
was  some  transmission  of  the  perceived  effect  of  foreign  personality  on 
Am eric  sms  in  terms  of  the  LaFayette  3scadrille  admiration  of  apecific 
German  aces,  but  v/orld  War  II  saw  the  diminution  of  this  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  For  example,  Captain  Parsons  at  Hi  oshiaa  had  no  need 
for  percnal  contact  with  the  Japanese  over  whose  lives  and  deaths  he 
exercised  so  tremendous  an  effect.  But  in  the  instance  of  ground  troops, 
the  involvement  with  foreign  human  beings  is  still  a  substantial  factor 
in  his  life  as  soldier  and  as  &  human  being.  Only  rarely  do  Americans 
fight  entirely  without  allies  or  without  local  contact.  This  means  that 
the  foreign  social  pressure  on  the  ground  soldier  is  apt  to  be  pouring 
in  on  him  either  directly  as  an  individual  or  through  the  responses  of 
his  group  under  conditions  of  leadership,  or  both,  in  two  forme; 
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First,  the  American  soldier  finds  hiaseif  said  friendly, 
neutral,  or  unfriendly  foreigners  who  are  not  his  act  We 
enemies,  hut  from  whoa  he  expects  a  aeasure  of  social  co¬ 
operation  ranging  on  the  one  hand  free  full  scale  organised 
military'  assistance  to  the  relationship  of  thief  and  victim 
(operating  either  way)  on  the  other; 

Second,  the  American  soldier  is  wore  or  less  constantly  made 
aware  of  the  existence  as  human  beings  of  the  actual  foreign 
enemy  whom  he  is  fighting,  and  must  behave  in  the  light  of  his 
conceptions  of  this  enemy  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  role 
of  the  enemy's  conception  of  him. 

U.  Unless  American  military  forces  are  considered  entirely  for 
their  standby  value  as  a  "force  in  being”  which  must  be  kept  in  existence 
without  reference  to  its  actual  particinationin  operations  on  foreign 
soil,  the  impact  of  the  foreign  miliau  on  the  human  behavior  of  Americans 
at  war  will  inevitably  crop  up.  CA3Z3R-\ftS3  MAST"®  PLAN  touches  on  many  of 
the  physical  factors  and  of  the  formal  organised  factors  involved  in  the 
operations  of  Americans  in  foreign  areas  under  such  headings  as  L(l), 

L(3),  when  referring  to  foreign  areas,  K( 7) •  K(6) ,  L(8),  and  1(10): 
the  chart  as  it  is  now  organized,  however,  does  not  present  an  organised 
synthesis  of  the  impact  of  the  foreign  milieu  considered  as  a  factor  in 
human  environment  rather  than  bvs  in  purely  physical  environment* 

5*  Indeed,  the  contrast  between  changes  in  an  environment  which 
amount  to  the  "merely  physical"  as  against  those  which  involve  truly 
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■foreign"  adaption*,  explain  a  p*»t  deal  of  the  success  of  Communist 
foree*  again at  the  Hast*  in  tforld  War  II  and  of  local  Communist  force* 
against  the  IT*  V,  in  Korea,  the  Trench  in  Indochina,  the  British  in 
¥*laya,  and  the  established  government  in  the  Philippines*  The 
Communists  assimilate  their  military  effort  as  far  as  they  can  to  the 
cultural  as  well  as  to  the  physical  terrain  over  which  they  are  fighting; 
only  in  the  last  month  of  Vorld  War  II  did  the  Bed  Army  in  Europe  pass 
completely  beyond  terrain  in  vhicn  it  was  culturally  adaptable  and 
into  the  air  of  a  higher  civilisation  in  which  the  regular  elements  of 
the  Russian  military  establishment  appeared  as  boors,  louts,  or  barbarians 
and  even  at  this  point  the  international  Communist  movement  hastened  to 
reinforce  the  governmental  Soviet  military  effort  by  creating  local 
Communist  armed  forces  from  within  the  occupied  societies.  Thus, the 
Russians  in  the  Ukraine  f 'ught  a  partisan  war  and  slowly  reconquered  not 
only  the  front  lines,  but  the  rear  areas  through  the  use  of  partisans. 

In  the  Arctic  the  Russians  were  successful  in  fighting  a  truly  Arctic  war, 
so  much  so  that  the  Carman  forces  advancing  on  the  northern  Finnish  front 
were  astonished  at  the  "unmenschlich"  characteristics  of  the  Russians  who 
lived  through  the  Arctic  winter  and  who  brought  ih  reindeer  Without  a 
modern  servioe  of  supply  in  order  to  figkt  a  better  high  latitude  war  with 
the  eomlng  of  spring*  As  toon  as  the  Red  Army  advanced  beyond  the 
cultural  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  U&lbh  and  became  an  object  of  Toreignnes* 
and  distaste  to  the  Conquered  people,  the  Russian  high  command  begen  a 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Red  troops  from  human  contact  with  the  persons 
in  the  foreign  environment  and  Of  replacing  visible  Rod  forces  as  far  a# 

i  ' 

possible  with  Vioible  Satellite  forces. 
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Contrasts  between  Soviet  and  American  behavior  in  this  respect 
were  never  more  sharply  pointed  up  than  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
farcing  squadrons  which  were  in  China  in  1939~U1  and  the  Geraan  units 
which  preceded  rthe  Fustians,  as  well  as  the  Ghenaaolt  AVG  which  followed 
the  Russians.  The  Russians  vent  out  only  in  groups,  stayed  out  of 
cities  as  such  as  they  could,  made  few  demands  on  the  local  econoay, 
and  neither  affected  the  Chinese  socially  and  psychologically  very  ouch, 
nor  were  affected  by  theg.  In  contrast  the  Geraan  and  Chennaalt  groups 
moved  readily  through  the  cities,  acquired  Chinese  girl  friends,  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money,  made  themselves  conspicuous,  and  achieved  — 
as  a  byproduct  to  their  mill tar;  effort  —  a  psychological  effect  on 
the  Chinese  in  entire  consonance  with  their  military  effort  of  resisting 
Japcn. 

The  Russians  minimised  the  reciprocal  effect  of  their  forces  on  the 
foreign  milieu  and  of  the  foreign  milieu  cm  their  forces;  the  Americana 

and  Germans  did  not.  This  points  up  the  important  fact  that  a  military 

I 

force  has  a  function  in  a  foreign  society  even  when  it  is  not  fighting, 
and  the  obvious  possibility  that  this  function  can  either  assist  its 
ultimate  military  purpose  or  can  impair  the  achievement  of  the  final 
strategic  goal, 

6.  If  the  conflicts  in  Korea,  Indochina,  and  Malaya,  are  to  be  taken 
aa  at  all  representative  of  the  cast  of  Soviet  strategic  thinking,  it  it 
extremely  likely  that  the  Russians  in  years  and  decades  to  come  will  make 
every  possible  effort  to  fight  their  wars  against  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  as  local  and  national  wars  of  liberation  against 
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"foreign* eneaiee.  3rery  effort  will  be  made  to  minimise  the  direct 
association  ox  actual  ethnic  ~usslans  with  the  foreign  ailieu  until 
Moscow  policy  find*  that  the  contact  would  be  eocio  -psychological 
welcome,  rather  than  the  reverse.  In  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  note  that  there  were  very  few  Buasians  in  sight  during  the  Communist 
conquest  of  China,  but  that  after  Mao  Tse- tang's  regime  had  .achieved 
governmental  maturity,  Russians  poured  in  in  large  numbers. 

7.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Russians  are  going  to  fight  from  behind 
the  masks  of  Indochinese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Azerbaijani,  Carmans,  or 
others,  end  if  it  is  probable  that  they  will  try  to  keep  out  of  eight 
whenever  they  can  do  so,  the  following  psychological  strategy  can  be 
expected  from  them! 

FIRST,  The  Russians  will  conquer  in  the  role  of  organised 
military  conquerors  only  where  they  hare  to  do  so, 
ae  in  the  probable  instance  of  their  overrunning  Western 
Germany,  and  even  in  this  case  they  will  try  to  activate 
a  part  of  the  foreign  human  milieu  to  mask  the  aggressive 
character  of  their  military  operation; 

S3C0ND,  the  Russians  will  try  to  avoid  the  mistake  made  by  the 

Nazis  of  identifying  themselves  a?  a  permanently  separate 
and  permanently  superordinate  group  to  the  persons  whom 
they  have  conquered,  and  will  try  to  frustrate  American 
attempts  to  liberate  foreign  societies  by  military  force 
by  means  of  representing  the  Americans  as  "foreign  in¬ 
vaders",  as  "defenders  of  liberation"; 
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THIRD,  wherever  possible  the  Russians  will  stay  completely 
out  of  the  military  picture  and  will  preseat  ia  line 
with  the  historic  thesis  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the 
Third  Internationale,  the  aggressive  attack  against  the 
democracies  as  a  purely  localised  movement  of  "liberation" 
against  "foreign  attackers"; 

FOURTH,  the  Russians  will  be  ready  to  use  azy malfunctioning  of  .American 
•miTi’ttfry ■=«  relationships  in  foreign  milieux  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  the  interjection  of  their  own  armed  forces  as  a 
corrective  factor  —  that  is,  the  Americans  and  their 
allies  will  be  presented  as  interventionists,  outsiders, 
and  foreigners,  as  against  the  Russians  who  will  "merely 
come  to  help"  a  genuinely  local  undertaking. 


8.  In  a  way,  the  pattern  of  German  military  behavior  has  left  an 
unfortunate  residuum  in  American  popular  and  military  thinking.  By  their 
arrogance,  their  self-consciouaness,  their  entire  willingness  to  be  taken 
for  Germans,  and  their  pretensee  of  cultural  or  racial  superiority,  the 
Germane  evoked  an  overt  response  in  the  areas  they  occupied.  Americans 
arriving  as  the  defeaters  and  suprcrseeeora  of  the  Germans,  found  them¬ 
selves  welcome.  The  liberated  areas  felt  genuinely  liberated.  This 
happened  to  accord  very  closely  with  one  of  the  great  American  social 
myths  —  the  belief  that  all  Americans  are  inherently  a  likeable  sort 
of  folk  who  will  inevitably  get  along  well  with  the  plain  people  of  any 
country  on  earth.  German  arrogance  and  American  might  supplemented 
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each  -other*  fhls  baa  not  baen  troa  of  vara  in  which  other  nationalities 
bare  beer  Involved*  American  animated  and  officer  personnel  nay  not 
know  ho*  to  behave  in  areaa  vbere  they  are  genuinely  hated,  by  virtue 
of  the  Communists  hnfcig  preaented  then  m  conqueror*  and  trespassers. 

They  nay  not  kaov  what  to  do  vbea  they  find  that  American  characteristics 
are  not  welcomed  bat  4atpt*ed%.s»*i,  Given  enough  tiae  and  given  an  easy 
enough  process  of  conquest,  this  vaate  effort  involved  in  damaging  — 
through  excessive  friction  American  contact  with  the  foreign  milieu  - 
ces  always  be  corrected;  even  in  scientific  terms  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  Americana  make  themselves  popular  in  any  country  on 
earth  among  moat  of  vhe  population. 

9*  Several  factors  militate  against  the  assumption  that  the 
Americans  will  have  easy  vars  of  liberation  to  vage  against  a  basically 
unpopular  enemy*  The  ever-rising  damaging  capacity  of  our  veapons 
themselves  may  mean  that  the  technological  effectiveness  of  our  attacks 
vill  inevitably  antagonise  the  peoples  whom  ve  liberate.  In  the  case  of 
the  use  of  fissionable  or  radiological  veapons  this  would  be  especially 
apt  to  be  true.  Unless  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  the 
intercultural  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  American  fighting  man,  there  is 
the  very  real  danger  that  his  response  to  subversion,  guerrilla  attacker, 
either  manifestations  of  lateral  rather  than  frontal  hostility  from  the 
foreign  society,  will  lead  him  to  play  into  the  Communist  hands  by  under* 
taking  counter intimidation  tactics  so  strong  as  to  make  Americans  the 
victims  of  reprisal  and  atrocity,  and  so  weak  as  not  to  parallelize  the 
foreign  society  with  terror:  the  Germans  were  not  successful  in  their 
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ToUcssturm  and  Verewaolf  campaigns  «m  in  their  ova  country?  the 
Bastion*  hart  thova  vbnt  they  can  4o  by  throwing  first  Koreans  ana  than 
Chines  a  Commaalsts  against  us, 

XOu  There  is  no  evidence  that  tba  American  advance  fTon  Poaan 
northward  sai  designed  to  convulse  Korean  society  with  a  tense  that  a 
day  of  destiny  had  arrived*  Though  the  regular  ROC  armed  forces 
amounted  to  a  very  tabs t ant ial  part  of  the  Unitod  force,  there  vet  no 
plan  on  the  allied  aide  to  sake  the  Kotow  people  as  a  whole  believe 
that  their  chance  had  come  to  fight,  all  of  them,  irregularly  if  not 
regularly,  for  survival  aa  a  fra#  nation*  The  Americana  did  not  cast 
themselves  in  the  role  of  revolutionary  wakwert,  but  thought  of 
thsawelves  sore  simply  as  r spellers  of  aggression.  The  people  of 
both  south  and  north  Korea  greeted  the  Americana  in  many  cases  with 
enthusiasm*  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  achieve  as 

organic  welding  of  the  American,  navel,  military,  and  .air  services  with 

* 

tha  foreign  milieu  in  which  it  was  a  wholesomely  symbiotic  pari  — 
no  leve  en  masse  occurred.  When  the  Americans  withdrew  the  withdrawal 
was  to  a  very  real  extent  merely  the  withdrawal  of  one  foreign  fofoe 
and  its  replacement  by  another*  With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  it  is 
possible  to  observe  that  if  the  Koreans  had  been  stimulated  into  a  very 
high  degree  0f  patriotic  anti-Communlit  activity,  an  American  with¬ 
drawal  could  have  left,  even  in  Korth  Korea,  very  substantial  volunteer 
bodies .of  Korean  patriots  to  harass  the  Chinese  invaders* 
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II*  Much  of  this  problem  lies  outside  the  life  experience  of  the 
individual  Americsn  in  the  arsed  serrtees;  such  of  this  oast  he  ac¬ 
complished  by  white  and  black  propaganda,  by  international  policies, 
and  bgr  aeaas  which  have  nothing  to  do  vith  the  performance  of  organised 
military  duty,  whether  in  cosbat  or  onto  But  the  role  of  the  American 

soldier  pasting  through  foreign  silieu  can  not  be  overestimated,  The 

/ 

soldier  hinself,  far  more  than  radio  broadcasts  or  political  speeches, 
is  an  actual  walking  exaaple  of  the  Tfeited  States,  The  relationship 
of  the  soldier  to  the  foreign  society  can  be  a  revolutionary  factor  or 
alternatively  nothing  sore  than  a  sild  irritant.  The  margin  between 
successful  adaptation  to  the  foreign  milieu  may  in  some  strategic  in¬ 
stances  mark  a  very  significant  difference  in  the  time  or  the  quantity 
of  forces  required  for  military  success, 

12,  The  following  headings  present  elementary  descriptions  of  the 
to  '4cs  proposed  for  study  In  a  column  dealing  with  THE  FOPEIGH  MILIEU, 
Sucn  descriptions  would  necessarily  be  improved  by  the  critical  effect 
of  group  review  and  obviously  cannot  be  taken  as  more  than  the  product  of 
one  mind.  It  would  be  vain  to  attribute  finality  to  any  one  of  them  and 
it  may  be  that  the  proportions  between  them  or  the  logical  relationships 

of  each  of  these  to  other  items  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  CAREZR-UISE 

< 

MASTER  FLaH,  will  require  further  evaluation  and  study.  In  whatever 
mechanical  fashion  it  may  be  arranged,  the  fopic  of  foreign  milieux  will 
certainly  show  up  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  air  men  in  the  next  few  years* 
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A.  CHAIMS  IH  TBS  Sgf\HTIC^D  3iOWAL  RgBjffiE  HAfloyAttfr 

1.  When  the  soldier  come*  into  contact  vith  foreign  culture, 
his  attitude  is  nod if led  in  the  following  respects: 

a*  He  changes  his  attitnde  toward  the  specific  nationalities 
of  his  iaaediat#  environment* 

b.  He  may  change  his  conception  of  the  enesqr  nationality* 

c.  He  modifies  bis  conception  of  himself  as  an  American  man 
or  boy  and  feels  himself  to  be  abroad  with  the  subordinate 
influence  of  the  particular  kind  of  "abroad”  which  he 
encounters* 

d.  He  may  be  affected  in  his  conception  of  the  role  of 
soldier* 

e*  Bis  attitudes  toward  minorities  either  of  his  own  group 
or  of  others  may  be  modified* 

2.  The  American  soldier  going  abroad  finds  that  his  previous 
semantic  structure  on  the  subject  of  nationality  is  apt  to  break  down* 
The  white  Texan  who  goes  overseas  in  the  company  of  his  American  Negro 
fellow  aoldier  may  find  that  the  reaction  of  the  foreigner  toward  him# 
self  and  the  Negro  as  "Yankees”  involves  ssrious  distortions  or  ra- 
valuations  of  his  conception  of  whites#  Negroes  and  Yankees,  ell  three* 
1/he re  the  nationality  is  an  unfamiliar  one,  he  will  supply  semantic  and 
emotional  stereotypes  to  fit  his  own  personality  structure*  For  factors 
in  military  psychology  unknown  to  the  present  writer,  there  has  been 
throughout  history  an  almost  universally  observable  phenomenon  by  which. 
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under  ooabat  conditions,  allies  tend  to  dislike  each  other  more  and 
store,  while  respecting  the  eneey;  this  is  not  applicable  with  any  high 
degree  of  uniformity,  bat  it  occurs  with  enough  frequency  to  warrant 
further  study, 

3*  Under  extreme  conditions  the  soldier's  conception  of  himself 
as  an  American  and  a  soldier  nay  begin  to  break  down,  Mhereas  Americano 
r trained  American  and  loyal  under  prisoner  of  war  conditions  in  VJ0rld 
War  1,  a  eubstantially  greater  number  turned  traitor  and  behaved  as 
"non-Americans"  or  "nonsoldiers"  in  World  War  II.  In  the  case  of  the 
Korean  fighting,  the  Communists  had  American  officers  and  men  broad¬ 
casting  anti-U.S,  propaganda  a  very  short  time  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities. 

4.  In  so  far  as  nationality  ie  an  unmanageable  and  largely  un¬ 
conscious  complex  of  factors  in  any  given  individual  personality,  it  is, 
of  course,  almost  inoradic&ble.  But  nationality  is  more  than  this. 

In  terms  of  conscious  behavior  nationality  is  itself  a  diffuse,  poorly 
focused,  but  emotionally  powerful  symbol  which  am  be  subjected  to  severe 
distortion  by  application  in  unfamiliar  milieux.  The  American  who  at 
home  never  connects  his  Americanness  with  his  recourse  to  prostitutes 
and  who  thus  manages  to  bs  a  good  American  (in  hie  conscious  mind)  at 
some  hours  of  some  days,  and  a  user  of  prostitutes  on  occasions  wholly 
unconnected  with  his  sense  of  "Americanism,"  a ay  find  that  upon  arrival 
in  India,  Italy,  or  Siam,  that  his  fellow  soldiers  before  him  have  popular¬ 
ized  Americans  as  prostitute-seeking  rowdies,  and  the  prostitutes  will,  be 
waiting  for  him  precisely  because  he  is  an  American.  It  will  not  cake 
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him  long  to  learn  that  the  local  people  expect  a  given  kind  of  behavior 

/ 

from  the  Americans,  Successive  waves  of  troops,  one  after  the  other,  can 
he  made  to  respond  to  the  social  stimuli  engendered  by  the  behavior  of 
the  first  wave  and  of  its  relationship  to  the  local  population,  The 
contact  of  nationality  is  not  attached  to  automobiles,  liquor,  peanut 
butter,  gambling,  or  sexual  mores  at  hjme;  overseas,  nationality  takes 
on  additional  meaning  and  additional  force, 

5»  The  performance  of  the  individual  soldier  will  inevitably  be 
qualified  by  his  kinds  of  relationships  determined  by  modified  national 
and  ethnic  attitudes,  Under  overseas  conditions  these  modifications  do 
not  have  the  predictability  of  static  national  and  group  attitudes  which 
exist  in  the  home  community  or  within  the  armed  services  so  long  as  they 
are  under  wholly  American  jurisdiction  and  in  a  real  or  simulated  American 
environment.  Transferee*  out  of  the  United  States  environmtnt  and  a 
violent,  rapid  process  is  eet  up,  whereby  the  preconceptions  of  the 
foreigners  concerning  Americans  are  applied  to  the  Americans  who  first 
arrive,  modified  in  the  light  of  the  behavior  of  the  first  Americans 
arriving,  and  then  confirmed  by  the  concrete  test  of  intergroup  behavior 
between  the  native  and  the  Americans  in  successive  waves, 

6,  in  the  last  two  World  Wars  American  troops  were  fortunate  in 
that  most  of  them  as  individuals  were  not  tempted  to  die  for  the  Kaiser 
Vilhelm  XX,  for  the  Nordic  superman  Adoli  Hitler,  for  the  Japanese 
Sun  Goddess,  In  future  conflicts  with  Communists,  the  failure  of  the 
Communist  to  adopt  their  forces  to  a  foreign  milieu  may  make  it  possible 
for  Americans  to  fight  back  with  little  more  emotional  ideological 
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response  than  the  staple  national  ethnic  attitudes  which  most  of  then 
carry  Into  service  and  which  service  modifies  little,  if  at  all;  this 
is  the  aost  hopeful  presentation.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  inter* 
national  coamunisa  will  use  every  weapon  at  its  disposal,  including 
a  s isolated  Americanism,  a  simulated  democracy,  and  its  own  semi- 
r evaluated  manipulations  of  American  national  and  ethnic  symbolism  to 
attack  Aaericanforces  in  the  field.  This  was  already  evident  in  Korea 
where  the  Russians  were  able  to  present  to  the  Koreans  the  arrogance  of 
the  Americans  as  white  men  and  outsiders  who  called  the  Koreans  "gooks" 
and  on  the  other  hand  able  to  reflect  the  Americans  back  to  themselves, 
through  prisoner  of  war  broadcasts,  as  simple,  bewildered  people  who 
were  improperly  fighting  in  somebody  else's  country. 

7.  If  the  war  starts  favorably  and  oroceeds  through  one  success  to 
another  to  victory,  existing  American  semantic  and  emotional  stereotypes  of 
nationality  may  suffice,.  But,  however,  the  war  threatens  to  become  a  see¬ 
saw  affair  with  Americans  being  thrust  from  time  to  time  into  valuations 
of  extreme  difficulty  or  pain,  it  may  be  possible  to  anticipate  in  part 
the  kinds  of  attack  on  our  traditional  attitude  which  will  be  made  both 
by  the  impact  of  the  foreign  milieu  itself  and  by  Soviet  propaganda 
designed  to  attack,  modify,  and  then  exploit  American  nationality  and 
ethnic  symbols. 
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B*  SDEJICTIYZ  m  0BTBCTIV3  flBMflflCBl  Or_VH!SiqDE 


1.  Objectively  the  physique  of  the  soldier  it  modified  >7  the 
foreign  hrceian  milieu  only  insofar  at  foreign  manpower  nay  be  plentiful 
enough  to  replace  actual  personal  performance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
soldier.  If  the  native  is  available  to  carry  his  pack  or  rifle,  if  local 
helpers  can  lend  a  hand  on  a  specific  task,  the  sheerly  physical  demands 
upon  the  soldier  will  be  modified  by  the  human  environment  at  well  as  by 
the  geographical  and  climatic  situation* 

2.  Much  more  Importantly,  the  soldier's  estimate  of  his  own 
physique  may  be  revalued  sublectlyely.  If  the  country  is  disease- ridden 
and  dirty  by  American  standards,  the  soldier  may  identify  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  with  the  natural  forces  surrounding  him  and  nay  expect 
himself  to  be  contaminated  by  the  environment.  If  the  native  response 
to  tropical  or  Arctic  conditions  is  such  that  the  American  cannot 
Imagine  himself  accomplishing  a  parallel  performance,  he  may  feel  that 
the  environment  places  too  great  a  demand  on  his  sheer  physical  capacity* 
He  may  expect  that  only  people  like  the  native,  not  civilised  persons 
like  himself,  could  get  along  under  such  conditions.  A  very  definite 
upgrading  or  downgrading  of  performance  may  be  expected  from  time  to  time 
from  such  subjective  revaluation  of  physique.  The  physical  environment 
iteeff  will  bring  on  a  variety  of  physiological  disorders,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  sunstroke  to  frostbite,  and  the  individual's  response  to  these 
will  be  determined,  both  negative^  and  positively,  by  vh&t  he  sees 

the  people  around  him  doing. 


),  Again  the  subjective  response  involved  in  r evaluating 
physique  _ie  shown  In  esthetic  terms  affect  ins  no  rale  and  self  esteem. 

The  American  soldier  s  or  rounded  by  puny  or  diseased-looking  people  can 
react  by  feeling  like  a  healthy  giant  himself  or.  by  dreading  that  he 
will  become  sickly  in  his  turn.  Purely  esthetic  valuations  placed  upon 
individual  American  soldiers  can  in  instances  of  isolated  personnel, 
modify  the  individual's  performance.  The  American  who  is  moderately 
tall  in  the  United  States  is  a  giant  in  China.  The  American  who  it  obese 
without  being  grotesquely  fat  at  home  may  find  that  his  plumpness  is 
fantastic  to  the  Siamese.  The  American  degro  may  discover  himself  an 
object  of  esteem  and  curicelty  precisely  because  he  is  chocolate- 
colored  in  countries  which  have  never  seen  Hegroes  before,  or  depending 
on  the  local  eitua.ti.on  and  the  immediate  stimuli,  he  may  be  dreaded  as 
an  ogre.  In  some  cases  he  may  find  that  the  local  esthetic  valuation  of 
appearance,  health,  and  physical  strength,  will  modify  hie  expectations 
of  performance. 

4.  The  most  frequent  American  response  to  the  physical  and 
human  challenge  of  a  foreign  environment  is  to  outperform  all  the 
local  paople  by  the  speed  and  efficiency  demonstrated  in  work  or  combat. 
Americans  get  along  veil  when  they  can  perform  " efficiently, n  Where  a 
given  situation  calls  for  isolated  Americans  living  airay  from  artificial 
projection  of  the  American  social  environment  (by  means  of  large  U.S. 
military  forces) -and  of  moving  either  as  individuals  or  small  groups  in 
foreign  territory  under  living  conditions  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  local  inhabitants,  their  estimate  of  their  own  physiques  may  be 


seriously  and  even  dangerously  low.  Chinese  coolies  in  North  China 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  way  the  Chinese  paths  go,  the 
different  devices  used  to  separate  fields  frca  one  another  or  to 
irrigate  them,  and  similar  topographic  points,  can  move  sure- 
footedly  in  total  darkness  over  many  sore  riles  of  settled  country 
than  could  Americans,  If  the  American  is  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  appears  stunted  to  him,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  Chinese  has  a  food  supply  which  is,  in  terms  of  American 
expectations,  very  ssich  sub-standard  in  both  quality  and  quantity, 
the  confidence  of  the  American  in  his  and  his  companions'  physiques 
may  be  seriously  impaired. 

5.  This  topic  inevitably  overlaps  in  part  with  I  (8a),  con¬ 
cerning  the  learning  of  physiological  adaptations  from  the  human 
environment  and  J  (8a),  concerning  the  retention  of  loss  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  insofar  as  they  may  apply  to  the  physique.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  effective  employment  of  U,S,  combat  forces  in  a  thoroughly 
unfamiliar  physical  terrain  may  depend  upon  the  learning  of  local 
survival  techniques.  The  Air  Force  and  Naval  personnel  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  able  to  operate  from  vessels  or  bases  which 
will  not  cause  them  to  revalue  their  physiques  in  the  light  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  they  are  living  and  against  whom  they  are 
fighting;  in  the  case  of  large  troop  units  not  much  individual  re^ 
valuation  of  physique  may  impinge  on  those  persons  who  operate 
within  the  American  group.  Inevitably,  however,  some  Americans 
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■oat  deal  out a id*  the  American  griup,  The  strain  to  be  anticipated  in 
terms  of  muscular  energy  and  in  terms  of  subjective  command  of  physical 
capacity  can  be  anticipated  for  auch  of  the  terrain  in  vhich  the 
United  States  might  face  a  Russian  enemy,  Except  for  Europe  and  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  aost  of  the  approaches  to  Russia  are  across 
geographical  configurations  vhich  physically  would  impose  unusual  stress 
upon  bodies  vhich  have  been  reared  and  trained  for  use  within  the  United 
States  «—»  the  Arctic  on  the  north,  the  Siberian  forests  and  tundra,  the 
unfamiliar  irrigated  lands  and  bare  hills  of  China,  the  immense  mountain 
ranges  of  Tibet,  Afghanistan,  and  Iran,  ->nd  the  deserts  of  Cobi,  Karakorum, 
and  the  like  —  will  be  difficult  enough.  If  American  physiques  can  be 
rescaled  to  make  the  best  of  local  skills  and  kept  upgraded  in  terms  of 
reasonable  food  demands,  optimum  performance  can  be  sought.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  challenge  to  physique  is  apt  to  be  strenuous  in  almost  any  sector 
of  an  American-Russian  front. 
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1*  One  of  the  results  of  crose  cultural  movement  is  the  individual's 
modification  of  his  own  estimate  of  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  standards. 
The  purely  physical  environment  itself  provides  a  fairly  steady  scale  of 
measurement  against  which  to  compare  the  performance  of  this  American  and 
of  that  American  in  the  handling  of  weapons,  in  the  demonstration  of 
initiative,  in  the  showing  of  intelligence,  and  the  like.  Stereotyped 
reactions  to  a  foreign  social  environment  will  in  seme  oases  modify  the 
standards  so  that  officers  *dll  find  it  necessary  to  lower  standards  of 
performance  in  some  respects  or  may  demand  higher  standards  in  others* 

2.  The  term  "reactions'1  is  put  in  quotation  marks  because  reference 
is  made,  not  to  the  unstudied  and  wholly  ingenious  response  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  American  to  foreign  environment,  but  reference  to  what  he  expects 
of  himself  while  living  abroad.  Certain  kinds  of  insubordination  may  be 
entirely  feasible  in  the  United  States  and  impractical  abroad,  whereas 
other  kinds  will  appear  abroad,  although  the  same  men  or  the  same  unit 
had  not  shown  them  at  home.  Insofar  as  this  is  derived  not  from  a  real 
change  of  the  group,  but  from  a  change  in  the  conventionalized  mimicry 
of  a  standard  reaction  to  a  foreign  environment,  psychological  capacities 
and  standards  themselves  may  show  up  as  being  directly  modifiable  by  the 
foreign  milieu. 
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D.  ftMSCEI  JCffglCAJtcm  AS  Bggf™  to  nm  OR  IKiCIHABY  yYlHMHUffT 


1,  Change*  of  location  and  of  the  human  environment  can  often 
place  pretty  •  eve  re  demands  upon  the  aenaory  equipment  of  an  individual* 
In  thia  instance  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  more  sharply  than  usual 
between  geographic  changes  in  themselves,  and  movement  from  one  social 
environment  to  another, 

2,  The  direct  challenge  to  sensory  and  perceptual  capacities  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  foreign  human  environment  is  most  apt  to  show  up  if  foreign 
enemy  troops  demonstrate  themselves  the  superiors  of  Americans  in  eye¬ 
sight,  hearing,  or  distinction  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Chinese  often  sur¬ 
pass  the  Japanese  in  their  capacity  to  get  around  the  countryside  at 
night  and  to  see  things  when  the  Japanese  simply  do  not  believe  that 
normal  human  eyesight  would  permit  combat  operations* 

3,  Modification  of  standards  and  expectation  in  sensory  and  per¬ 
ceptual  performance,  which  may  be  required  by  geographic  changes,  could 
either  be  treated  as  a  portion  of  this  topic  or  could  be  referred  to 

D  (6). 


a 


1,  Daring  World  War  II  the  American  armed  forces  operated  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  assumption  that  American  skills  were  for  the  most 
part  superior  to  foreign  skills  of  any  kind*  Personnel  were  trained 
in  given  skills  and  were  then  transferred  to  foreign  areas  in  which  they 
vent  on  performing  their  duties  in  a  thoroughly  American  fashion*  Only 
in  such  peculiar  situations  as  survival  requirements  for  domed  air  men 
or  prisoners  of  war  were  the  skills  specifically  subordinated  to  the 
local  foreign  environment.  This  may  not  be  true  in  subsequent  ware* 

2*  transferability  of  skill  from  one  fora  into  another  may  be  a 
major  factor  in  conserving  manpower  and  economic  waste*  An  ability  to 
cannibalize  foreign  equipment  has  characterised  the  Communist  attack  on  the 
U*S.  and  other  U.N*  forces  in  Korea.  While  the  Americans  start  out  with 
a  higher  level  of  skill  in  almost  svery  technological  direction,  they 
often  lack  elementary  local  skills  which  if  properly  exploited  would 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  persons  assigned  to  a  given 
military  mission*  Guerrilla  warfare,  for  example,  is  a  major  Communist 
technique,  and  one  of  the  few  American  response*  to  this  will  inevitably 
be  reaction  in  kind.  The  skills  involved  In  guerrilla  movement,  fighting, 
and  survival,  are  radically  different  from  those  needed  for  life  in  large, 
well-organised  American  units.  It  is  significant  that  the  late  Brigadier 
General  3vans  Carlson,  who  hit  upon  the  idea  of  training  special  raiders, 
was  compelled  to  borrow  not  only  many  of  the  Chinese  Communist  skills, 
but  even  some  of  the  Chinese  Communist  slogans  and  group  psychological 
techniques  in  order  to  deal  with  his  men. 
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3*  Apparent  American  skills  which  do  not  exist  nay  prove  to  he  more 
of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  The  number  of  Americans  who  are  actually 
capable  of  leading  the  life  of  a  Daniel  Boone  at  the  present  time  is 
probably  infinitesimal  but  the  American  tradition  of  hardiness,  individual 
initiative  as  exemplified  in  a  frontiersman,  may  mislead  Americans  badly 
when  it  comes  to  the  military  problem  of  acattered  bodies  of  American 
troops  fighting  equally  scattered  and  mobile  bodies  of  foreign  troops 
under  hasardous  climatic  and  military  conditions*  The  "mountain  men" 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  have  been  extinct  for  almost  a  century*  The 
belief  that  v'e  have  frontiersmen  whoso  universal  survival-and-killing 
skill  was  noteworthy  in  their  age,  may  deceive  us  badly  if  Americans  come 
up  against  genuine  nomads  or  nomadised  Russians  who  are  not  only  capable 
of  living  without  telecommunications,  civilized  diet,  medical  service,  and 
the  like,  but  enjoy  doing  so*  The  correlation  between  this  topic,  2  (8a) 
and  2(1)  is  obvious*  The  two  most  critical  missions  in  terms  of  American 
skilled  requirements  for  the  foreign  physical  and  human  milieu  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  following: 

First,  the  recognition  of  adaptability  to  a  foreigr  human 
milieu  as  a  skilled  factor  in  itself; 

Second,  the  need  for  conserving  our  persons  possessing  high 
wilderness  survival  capacity  either  for  use  as  direct 
combat  troops  or  for  employment  as  cadres  in  training 
larger  numbers  of  Americans  to  live  under  rough  and  dis¬ 
organised  conditions* 
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4.  In  the  procurement  of  officer  personnel  the  elastic is at ion 
of  the  officer :s  own  recognition  of  skills  seems  to  he  railed  for. 

The  officers  of  Stillwell's  headquarters  flew  canned  vegetables  into 
China  by  plane  charging  the  weight  against  critically  needed  hump  tonnage, 
early  in  1943  until  someone  happened  to  notice  that  the  American  forces 
in  Yunnan  and  Ssechuan  were  living  in  two  of  the  richest  vegetable 
producing  areas  in  the  world.  Officer  capacity  to  adapt  local  skills 
either  in  terms  of  combat,  living,  or  procurement,  may  mark  a  critical 
difference  in  the  overfall  needs  and  the  weight  on  our  logistic  lines 
in  the  future,  A  demonstration  of  poor  skill  is  afforded  by  the  Soviet 
experimental  stations  in  the  Arctic:  at  great  pains  the  Russians  have 
succeeded  in  raising  fat  healthy  pigs  further  north  than  pigs  have  ever 
been  raised  before.  This  is  a  very  meritorio  is  accomplishment  unless 
one  remembers  that  seal  meat  is  indigenous  to  the  area  and  that  the  raising 
of  seals  for  food  purposes  might  involve  far  less  investment  of  supplies 
and  manpower.  In  such  a  case  the  Russians  are  moving  a  temperate  skill 
to  the  Arctic  instead  of  learning  the  Arctic  skill  themselves.  Pig 
raising  could  probably  be  done  anywhere  given  sufficient  initiative,  but 
seal  raising  would  place  fewer  demands  upon  personnel  in  terms  of  physical 
requirements  and  larger  demands  in  terms  of  psychological  limitations  and 
cultural  inhibitions.  If  Americans  and  Russians,  both  of  them,  begin  to 
starve  in  some  remote  pocket  of  a  possible  world  war,  the  ones  to  win 
will  be  the  ones  most  nearly  capable  of  procuring  some  kind  of  food  in 
the  way  that  the  local  people  have  procured  it.  All  the  way  from  using 
water  buffalo  or  human  coolies  as  draft  animals,  to  learning  how  to  make 
houses  out  of  frozen  earth,  the  skilled  pattern  of  troops  '411  be  modified 
very  sharply  by  the  imposition  across  the  entirely  military  unit  of  a 
foreign  physical  and  a  foreign  hum;  n  environment. 


?.  PLAttI3>  AID  FORTUITOUS  IUTSRCULTUEAL  3DUCaTI0Hj 
AT7ITUM  GBASOSS  TO  FQR3I0K  GROUPS 

1.  One  of  the  nott  peculiar  American  educational  enterprieea 

in  World  War  II  was  the  AS  IP  program  for  the  training  of  Americana  in 
Chinese  language  skill*  Americans  learned  the  Chinese  language  at  such 
wildly  improbable  locations  as  Yale  and  Ann  Arbor.  At  great  cost,  Chinese 
instructors  and  special  textbooks  were  provided  to  train  a  few  extremely 
intelligent  and  well  prepared  Americans  in  the  Chinese  language.  This  was 
done  at  a  time  when  there  was  tremendous  need  in  thb  China  theater  for 
Americans  who  could  use  Chinese.  These  Americane(  most  of  them,  arrived 
in  China  quite  late  in  the  war  only  to  find  in  many  instances  that  the 
Chinese  they  had  learned  in  the  States  did  not  apply  to  the  particular  part 
of  the  country  to  which  they  were  assigned  to  deal.  This  is  an  example 
of  intercultural  education  of  a  very  expensive  and  rather  unrewarding  kind. 

2.  The  ASTP  Chinese  language  training  program,  quaintly  held  in  the 
United  States,  was  matched  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  training  in** 
doctrination  facilities  for  dealing  with  Chinese  persons  offered  by  the 
China>Burma»lndia  theater  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 

While  Americans  in  America  were  being  trained  expensively  in  the  Chinese 
language,  the  Americans  who  were  already  in  China  and  surrounded  by  millions 
of  Chinese-speaking  Chinese  were  given  neither  time,  texts,  nor  opportunity 
to  learn  the  language.  There  was  not  even  a  language  handbook  available 

in  the  first  two  years  of  the  China  theater.  This  program  matches  that  of 
the  ASTP.  A  lack  of  military  coordination  required  that  an  artificial 
human  environment,  China,  be  created  on  Americas,  campuses  so  that  Americans 


could  learn  how  to  deal  with  Chinese  in  small  numbers  and  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  while  at  the  suae  tine  the  real  human  environment,  China,  was  un¬ 
exploited  as  an  educational  factor. 

3*  The  forcUn  milieu  is  itieif  p  profound  {dunttlonal  force. 

Merely  being  abroad  removes  the  individual  from  his  familiar  distractions, 
quickens  his  curiosity,  sharpens  his  perceptions.  Facilities  for  studying 
foreign  cultures  are  inevitably  better  in  the  area  of  the  culture  itself 
than  they  are  when  locked  up  at  some  far  away  location.  Planned  inter- 
cultural  education  was  conducted  by  the  armed  forces  in  '/orld  War  II  for 
selected  cadres  of  officers  needed  for  intelligence  and  liaison;  it  was 
also  conducted  for  the  general  run  of  armed  services  personnel  by  the 
intramilitary  information  facilities.  There  was  a  great  contrast  between 
these  two  efforts.  The  former  was  highly  academic  and  developed  some 

language  and  area- teaching  programs  which  have  left  a  lasting  imprint  on 

,  / 

American  education  as  a  whole  —  a  happy  instance  where  a  military  skill 
has  raised  civilian  skills  permanently.  The  latter  was  elementary  to  the 
point  of  naivete.  Very  significantly  little  effort  was  applied  to  using 
the  actual  impact  of  the  real  foreign  environment  as  an  educational  force, 

4.  Planned  intercultural  education  was  therewith  radically  supplanted 
by  fortuitous  intercultural  education.  Since  the  armed  services  did  not 
educate  the  O.I.’s,  sailors,  an”  air  men,  the  men  did  it  for  themselves. 
Wild  misinformation,  superstition  and  crude  misconceptions  concerning 
foreign  life,  cheap  labels,  and  cheaper  prejudices,  fantastic  stories 
about  foreign  customs  and  events,  hostile  and  incooperative  attitudes 
toward  foreign  people  in  their  own  nouatries,  very  often  appeared  as  a 
result  of  American  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  telling  one  another  about 
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the  foreign  areas  without  access  even  to  such  elementary  facts  as  would 
have  been  available  In  that  children's  classic.  The  Bock  Knowledge, 

When  organized  facilities  failed  to  supply  basic  information  to  the 
large  r unbars  of  Aaericans  overseas,  the  Americans  filled  the  gap  with 
Disinformation  and  opportunity  for  intarcultural  education,  which  could 
have  been  a  highly  ameliorating  effect  on  postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy  — «• 
in  terns  of  a  sophisticated,  patriotic,  discriminating  bloc  of  veterans  as 
voters  and  citizens  — -  was  pretty  generally  lost.  Attitude  changes  which 
could  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  both  Aaericans  and  to  eone  of  our 
prospective  allies  for  future  conflicts  were  lost. 

5.  Fortuitous  intercultural  education  can  spread  Disinformation, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  very  rapidly  and  very  effectively.  In  critical 
situations  this  can  give  enemy  propaganda  very  real  advantages,  quite  apart 
from  the  loss  to  the  armed  services  and  to  thj  nations  of  the  effort  made 
the  United  States  in  transporting  the  millions  of  citizens  overseas. 

6,  Overseas  movement  is,  whether  it  is  so  planned  or  not,  an 
educational  force.  The  American  government  which  expends  millions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  education  through  grants  of  money  from  the  Federal 
authorities  to  the  States,  was  not  prepared  in  19U1-1945  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  the  education  so  expensively  begun  at  home. 
Federal  money  assisted  thousands  of  French  language  teachers  in  American 
high  schools,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  France  and  many  of  whom  had 
never  talked  to  a  live  French  man,  to  teach  poor  French  to  American  youth. 
At  tb_  same  time,  American  adults  moved  to  France  in  very  large  numbers 
without  having  their  waste  time  taken  up  in  the  learning  <^f  correct  French 


or  in  the  training  of  selected  groups  of  then  to  teach  the  English  language 
to  the  Trench. 

7.  Part  of  the  processing  of  an  individual  through  the  CARZKR-tfISE 
MASTER  FLAK  will  necessarily  have  to  envision  his  being  used  as  a  two-way 
pipeline  for  inter cultural  information.  The  Individual,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not,  will  teach  foreigners  about  the  Halted  States.  If  he  does 
nothing  more  than  to  teach  the  Hindus  a  few  obscenities  or  teach  the 
population  of  Kweilin  an  unprintable  jest  about  an  American  officer,  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  Americans  will  have  left  very  little  imprint  in 
terms  of  our  strategic  asset  of  pro-American  sentiment  and  pro-American 
appetites  and  interest  in  foreign  populations.  If  some  of  the  military 
personnel  who  are  capable  by  temperament  or  by  background  of  adding  the 
avocation  of  teacher  or  lecturer  to  their  vocation  of  soldiering  can  serve 
as  a  cadre  of  disseminating  correct  information  about  the  United  States  to 
foreign  populations,  they  could  carry  a  tremendous  psychological  warfare 
load  for  the  armed  services  at  no  additional  cost  in  manpower  or  dollars. 

8.  Comparably,  the  utilization  of  even  the  most  transient  contacts 
with  foreign  areas  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  education  of  sen,  who  at 
the  least  will  remain  soldiers  for  awhile,  and  who  at  the  best  will  return 
home  to  be  citizens  again,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  make  American  culture 
more  interesting,  rx>re  rich,  and  more  flexible.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
nothing  at  all  happening:  either  the  information  spreads  through  prouer 
channels  and  well  selected  personalities,  or  the  misinformation  spreads 
through  the  channels  of  gossip  and  through  the  most  sensational,  grotesque, 

or  obscene  members  of  each  individual  group. 
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9.  A  trip  Abroad  even  under  combat  condition*  i*  worth  considerably 
acre  then  aost  college  courses  as  an  educational  force.  T*w  American 
soldiers  express  postwar  appreciation  of  what  they  were  able  to  learn  about 
the  world  outside.  This  has  not  alvv*  been  true  in  history.  In  many 
cases  the  aoveaeat  of  troops  has  serred  as  a  major  cultural  force.  Por 
example,  the  movement  of  Chinese  labor  battalions  to  Trance  in  World  war  I 
has  been  one  of  the  motivating  factors  in  the  Chinese  mass  literacy  movement 
and  in  the  arousing  of  the  North  China  countryside. 

10.  Research  into  the  econp^Lcal  exploitation  of  the  foreign  milieu 
as  an  intercultural  educational  force  in  itself  eould  do  a  great  deal  to 
reinforce  the  future  effectiveness  of  American  armed  forces  in  the  field, 
to  reduce  friction  with  allies,  to  make  the  task  of  occupation  easier,  and 
to  add  to  the  postwar  educational  assets  of  the  United  States. 


0.  LMUTliS  Cff  m 
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1.  Transplantation  to  a  new  human  environaent  itself  involves  a 
change  in  some  of  the  Motivation  patterns  of  any  individual*  The  two 
step  process  referred  to  above  in  which  thfe  citiseo  becones  a  soldier  and 
then  the  soldier  becomes  a  soldier  abroad,  involves  a  double  re-referral 
of  the  individual's  appraisal  of  hie  own  desires*  The  Motivation  cannot 
be  carried  around  the  world  unchanged*  Fortunately  for  the  conduct  of 
■odern  warfare,  Most  persons  have  a  desire  for  travel  and  have  a  wish  for 
variety*  Travel  itself  offsets  the  Monotony  of  military  living.  The 
change  of  locale  does  something  to  reward  the  individual  for  deprivation  of 
his  accustomed  familiar  and  sexual  associations  at  home. 

2.  Communist  Modification  of  the  Motivation  of  anti-Co aenmist  troops 

has  been  one  of  their  standard  techniques  ever  since  1917*  3 7  now  the 

Russians  have  successfully  subverted  troops  of  almost  every  known  nationality, 
some tine b  directly  by  Russian  conducted  propaganda  and  sometimes  by  mesne  of 
Communist  propaganda  operated  by  persons  of  the  same  nationality.  The 
French  sailors  of  French  naval  units  at  Odessa  were  badly  contaminated  by 

the  Bolshevik  revolution;  so  too  were  the  very  different  human  beings  who 
made  up  the  imperial  German  army  on  the  eastern  front.  Basis,  Americans, 
Japanese,  Chinese  —  every  nationality  has  contributed  its  share  of  traitors 
to  the  Russians.  In  getting  such  traitors.  Communist  propaganda  has  played 
on  fairly  universal  human  motivations  of  resentment,  envy,  disquiet,  and  a 
desire  to  change  tradition.  In  t*ras  of  appeals,  the  Communists  often  use 
the  verbal  appeals  of  democracy,  humanitarianisra,  and  peace.  * 
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3*  If  Americans  are  going  to  change  their  activation  patterns 
twice  over  in  entering  the  arael  forces  and  in  going  abroad,  and  if  the 
Cosaamists  desire  to  change  those  nOtivation  patterns  a  third  tine  by 
the  so  iso  tredtors,  it  seeas  possible  that  research  could  throw 
light  on  how  to  obtain  a  prophylaxis  of  personality  against  Communist 
subversion  under  foreign  conditions,  and  how  to  sake  sure  that  either 
existing  activations  or  their  reasonable  equivalence  continue* 

<4*  In  a  few  Instances  foreign  aotivations  will  begin  to  apply  in 
American  personalities  even  when  those  personalities  did  not  show  the 
aotivations  before.  Officers  are  in  many  respects  more  subject  to  this, 
it  would  seem,  than  are  enlisted  personnel.  Perceptive  officers  serving 
trith  allies  often  take  .  on  sons  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ruling 
class  of  the  allies;  the  snob  value  of  a  slightly  foreign  Banner  wae 
demonstrated  by  the  Americans  in  Delhi,  who  wore  imitation  British  bush 
jackets  and  carried  swagger  sticks.  In  other  cultures  the  motivation 
pattern  is  so  completely  dissimilar  that  it  evokes  no  response  in  the 
Americans,  Few  Americans  wish  to  imitate  the  Japanese  in  the  technique 
of  suicide  attacks  by  Banzai  charges  or  Kamikaze  planes,  and  still  fewer 
Americans  in  the  occupation  pferiod  have  demonstrated  &  propensity  for 
the  refined  avocation  of  flower  arranging  or  waterfall  viewing; 
motivations  and  motivation  patterns  concerning  property  or  deference 
may  be  worthy  of  research.  The  office  of  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
this  year  issued  a  release  to  the  effect  that  even  if  the  Filipino 
officials  were  thieves,  they  Were  not  as  good  thieves  as  the  American  : 
grafters  who  taught  them;  the  reference  was  insulting,  although  broad. 
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and  referred  to  the  postwar  property  liquidation  eeandalt  in  which 
United  State*  service  personnel  vers  so  regrettably  inrolTed.  American 
troops  soring  into  an  area  with  motivation  patterns  which  involve  a 
loosening  of  American  standards  nay  in  many  instances  be  affected  by 
these.  Often  the  only  effect ire  defense  response  is  that  of  orezvall 
hostility  to  the  foreigner.  The  American  officers  and  sen  in  Trance 
who  swindled  everything  in  sight  and  told  it  on  the  black  sarket  were 
probably  men  who  would  not  hare  done  the  same  thing  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  certain  that  American  generals  and  offieera  would  not  hare  spent 
their  time  in  shady  banking  transaction*  at  hose  on  quits  00  wholesale 
a  scale  as  they  did  in  China  during  1944*  The  foreign  milieu  has  a 
definite  impact  on  aotiration:  only  rarely  la  this  impact  a  desirable 
one  in  terms  of  individual  performance  of  indlridual  usefulness. 

5.  Research  along  these  lines  will  hare  to  be  discriminated  into 
twc  separate  but  related  topics:  first,  the  scrutiny  of  particular 
motivation  patterns  which  may  be  affected  ty  the  i&msrsal  of  Individuals 
or  units  of  the  American  services  into  a  foreign  human  environment; 
second,  enemy  manipulation  of  this  motir  tion  pattern,  whether  real 
or  framed,  has  a  means  of  conducting  propaganda  to  ua  or  about  us  to 
other  audiences,  all  the  way  to  the  point  of  inciting  actual  mutiny  or 
treason.  The  demoralisation  and  pro«Bolsharik  utterances  of  many  of 
General  Graves'  troops  who  returned  from  Siberia  after  our  expedition 
of  1919-19?0  indicates  that  the  Russians,  crude  as  they  were  in  the  art 
of  revolution  thirty  years  ago,  had  already  learned  how  to  contaminate 
American  troops. 
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&•  EMOTION/ 1  PROCESSES  AMD  UWAMILIAR  SOCIAL  SANCTIOHS: 

gMBttl  MB  WBMfc  mmawak. _ 

X«  Emotional  stsbility  d  pends,  It  my  be  assumed,  upon  the 
immediate  intraparsonnal  relationships  of  on  individual  rather  than 
upon  broad  casual  relationships  which  the  individual  bears  to  any 
mod era  national  society  considered  as  a  whole.  Put  in  another  way, 
this  simply  moans  that  the  ordinary  man  of  our  time  remains  stable  and 

N 

happy  more  in  terms  of  the  people  that  he  sees  every  day  than  in  terns 
of  the  over- all  welfare  or  ill-being  of  the  millions  who  surround  him. 
Every  now  and  then  under  conditions  of  panic  or  revolution  the  small  units 
of  reciprocal  personality  relationship  and  reassurance  come  crashing  in¬ 
ward  and  a  much  larger  mass  of  personalities  takes  over  in  terms  of 
abnormal  or  crowd  behavior.  The  Impact  of  the  foreign  milieu  on  the 
individual  soldier  is  apt  to  be  contrary  to  what  popular  opinion  would 
expect  —  it  is  more  likely  to  affect  his  officers  than  himself,  more 
likely  to  affect  him  through  his  grcup  than  directly,  and  more  apt  to 
show  up  in  terms  of  a  change  of  stability  or  happiness  in  his  group 
than  in  terms  of  his  direct  relationships  with  the  actual  living 
personalities  in  the  unfamiliar  culture  around  him.  Cultural  intellectual 
contact  can  be  very  high  without  penetrating  the  tight  web  of  small- 
group  emotional  relationships  which  maintain  group  morale,  A  well  run 
ship  can  call  at  a  hundred  different  ports  and  still  be  well  run  if  the 
leadership  conditions  and  the  personalities  of  most  of  the  men  are  in 
good  balance. 
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2*  Indeed,  in  terns  of  the  eaotiona!  stability  and  psychiatric 
appraisal  of  masses  of  Aaerican  nil it ary  personnel,  the  foreign  en¬ 
vironment  plays  a  relatively  minor  role.  Here  as  in  8a  above,  the 
challenge  is  most  apt  to  be  froa  the  real  or  presumed  emotional  pattern 
of  the  enemy  personality  than  froathe  eaotionally  transient  impact  . 
of  neutral  or  allied  personalities  who  flow  past  the  soldier  without 
engaging  him  in  deep  emotional  coaaitaents.  If  the  enemy  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  gives  the  inpresslon  of  greater  emotion*!  toughness,  as 
veil  as  that  of  greater  nhysical  toughness,  to  the  Aaerican  soldier, 
the  reaction  can  be  adverse.  In  tffirld  War  II  this  occurred  notably  in 
those  instances  in  which  Americans  confronted  Japanese  whoa  the  Aaericans 
believed  to  be  incomprehensible  fanatics  or  else  virtual  lunatics:  the 
emotional  wear  and  tear  on  the  Aaericans  may  have  been  higher  with  such 
an  assumption  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  Americans  had  a  more  matter 
of  fact  appraisal  of  Japanese  personalities.  On  the  Nasi-versus- 
Bolshevik  eastern  front  of  World  War  II,  the  Hitlerite  totalitarian 
were  in  some  instances  almost  coward  by  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the 
greater  emotional  toughness  of  the  Stalinist  totalitarian.  The  German 
felt  themselves  to  be  Kulturmenschen  pinned  against  Untera^pschen. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  sot  uo  the  assumption  that  the  emotional 
reactions  within  individual  soldier  personalities  to  the  foreign  human 
environment  are  apt  to  be  secondary  reactions  to  the  group  esprit  or 
demoralisation  resulting  from  his  group  to  group  contact  —  unit  to 
foreign  society  —  in  the  foreign  physical  and  human  milieu* 
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la  directly  individual  tens  attention  sight  he  paid  to  the  aa&taxic 
effect  of  a  foreign  human  environment  as  a  palliative  for  mild  neurotic 
conditions;  by  anataxlc  is  meant  the  imposition  of  those  few  elements 
from  the  foreign  environment  which  cannot  he  subsumed  within  the  soldier's 
personality  under  emotionally-charged  stereotypes  to  which  he  can  refer 
most  of  his  everyday  life.  The  wholly  unfamiliar  almost  always  has  a 
curative  effect  in  personality  disorders;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
tho  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  threw  snakes  on  lunatics. 

While  the  impingement  of  foreign  culture  will  only  rarely  he  a  ms, lor 

/ 

factor  in  individual  psychiatric  problems ,  it  would  appear  worth  while 
to  see  whether  short  range  detachment  from  military  conditions  into 
foreign  civilian  society  could  he  accompanied  by  reasonable  enough 
sanctions  and  reassurances  to  have  curative  effects  on  personalities 
who  might  otherwise  he  lost  for  further  overseas  service.  It  might 
well  he  that  a  genuine  difference  would  he  found  between  one  foreign 
society  and  the  next. 
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1.  This  topic  is  a  companion  to  D(8a)  concerning  the  acquisition 
of  local  skills  and  of  cultural  acclimatising  of  Americans.  Very  often 
Americans  at  great  expense  or  with  tremendous  waste  of  man  hours  and 
effort,  obtain  a  physiological  adaptation  to  a  foreign  physical  environ¬ 
ment  which  they  could  obtain  much  more  cheaply  and  much  more  comfortably 
by  a  direct  imitation  of  the  foreign  human  environment.  Americans  who 
tried  to  keep  cool  in  China  by  drinking  iced  beer  had  to  get  the  beer 
flown  across  the  edge  of  Tibet,  had  to  distribute  the  beer,  had  to 
procure  the  ice.  had  to  make  sure  the  ice  was  sanitary,  since  cholera 
could  travel  even  on  the  water  on  the  outside  of  a  beer  can.  and  then 
obtained  less  relief  from  heat  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  been 
psychologically  able  to  assimilate  the  Chinese  habit  of  drinking 
scalding  hot  tea.  That  amiable  left  'finger.  Yilhjalmur  Stefansson. 

has  spent  a  lifetime  in  pointing  out  that  physiological  adaptations  to 
a  stange  environment  —  in  his  case  the  Arctic  —  is  better  learned 
by  minicry  of  the  human  environment  which  is  already  adapted  to  the 
physical  one  than  by  attempts  to  simulate  a  familiar  environment  and 
to  adapt  the  entire  physical  apparatus  of  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another. 

2.  This  topic  would  add  little  to  the  materials  already  covered 
in  2  (7),  2(8),  1(9),  and  1(10),  but  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
"learning  how  to  copy”  is  itself  a  skill  and  that  the  skill  of  copying 
would  be  more  generally  exportable  than  the  skill  of  learning  how  to 
deal  with  the  different  areas, area  by  area  and  season  for  season,  for  the 
span  of  half  the  world. 


j.  laxaror .»  gmaagii., xLxmmm 

1 •  In  actual  combat  operation*  the  proficiency  of  the  foreign 
enemy  i*  a  matter  of  interest  to  ali  military  personnel*  A  qualified 
enemy  general  like  Pommel  can  become  a  sort  of  reverse  hero  even  to  the 
troops  shorn  he  it  attacking*  Particular  enemy  units  can  he  credited 
with  sustainedly  dangerous  h:gh  performance*  Since  the  foreign  milieu 
comprises  the  place  of  residence  of  the  troops  overseas,  the  location 
of  their  combat  and  the  foreign  persons  all  around  tnem.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  unit  proficiency  become  a  major  factor  in  estimate  of  the 
enemy  and  in  the  presentation  of  our  own  forces.  The  Soviet  use  of 
distinctions  between  entire  units  is  in  this  respect  worth  attention. 

The  contrast  betveen  guard  divisions  and  ordinary  Red  army  troops  is  a 
very  marked  one,  Vhile  individual  proficiency  records  are  not  apt  to 
become  affected  bjr  the  presence  of  a  fine  human  environment  around  the 
military  individual  unit,  devices  for  unit  recognition  can  have  a  marked 
effect  on  maintaining  the  morale  of  our  own  forces  and  on  Impressing 
the  enemy* 

2*  A  minor  program  of  research  into  the  interaction  of  proficiency 
recognition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  retention  or  loss  of  proficiency  in 
different  foreign  areas  on  the  other,  might  reveal  some  significant 
contrasts*  The  selection  of  one  unit  for  honor  above  others  was  met 
of  course  in  'iorld  Jar  II  with  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  various 
other  devices,  but  it  never  became  &  major  part  of  the  presentation  of 
United  States  forces  to  the  enemy* 
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3*  Th«  enemy  ms  a  foreigner  it  apt  tc  have  different  standards 


of  proficiency  fron  those  applied  by  oureelres.  In  M(8a)  below, 

dealing  with  the  prdblem  of  engineering  foreign  personnel  out  of  one 

% 

national  allegiance  to  another,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  an  accent, 
placed  upon  the  difference  between  American  proficiency  and  enemy 
proficiency,  would  permit  us  to  select  new  leaders  from  enemy  enlisted 
personnel  by  giving  them  a  recognition  under  our  standards  vhich  *\ay 
could  never  have  achieved  within  the  limitations  of  the  enemy  culture 
of  political  system. 
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1.  Movement  into  a  foreign  area  aocentuates  the  group  organiz¬ 

ation  which  had  been  started  by  assimilation  to  military  service  at 
hone*  The  Individual  has  a  familiar  environment  in  hie  group  and  not 
such  beyond  the  group*  His  buddies  and  officers  acquire  a  heightened 
inportance  as  the  ship  pulls  away  from  shore.  Under  foreign  conditions 
the  group  carries  the  weight  carried  by  a  variety  of  group  affiliations 
ip  life.  Outside  the  army,  the  American  adult  can  move  from 

his  business  associates  to  his  circle  of  friends,  to  his  lodge,  to 

his  church,  to  his  political  group,  and  so  on  around  the  circle.  In 
military  service,  and  even  more  so  on  a  ship,  the  one  group  is  all 
hs  sees.  The  pressure  of  the  foreign  human  environment  on  the  group 
is  apt  to  be  a  special  factor  only  when  the  individual  escapes  his 
constant  group  contacts  in  rear  areas  or  under  occupation  conditions 
long  enough  to  have  out  of  grouro  contacts,  Vith  this  there  enters  a 
new  period  of  group  strain  in  which  the  individual  detached  from  his 
home  groups  and  attached  to  his  military  group,  finds  it  possible  to 

I 

assert  a  limited  kind  of  individuality  In  terms  of  his  n jw  foreign 
contacts.  Most  of  the  problems  arising  in  this  connection  are  already 
well  taken  care  of  by  traditional  military  thinking  and  doctrine, 

2,  In  terms  jf  research  into  nev'  impacts,  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  our  military  forces  could  and  should  be  tau\ht  to  recognize 
foreign  groups  a  little  more  readily  so  that  foreign  personalities  in  a 
foreign  area  would  not  appear  as  an  inchoatb  succession  of  undifferen¬ 
tiated  individuals.  An  understanding  of  the  group  mechanics  of  the 
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foreign  society  would  be  of  obvious  help  in  waging  guerrilla  warfare, 
in  controlling  occupied  areas,  in  getting  along  with  cubordiaate  or 

equal  allies,  and  <r-  should  the  occasion  present  itself  —  in  subverting 

•  • 

the  enesor*  Foreign  group  values  often  appear  incomprehensible  when  a 
fairly  elementary  explanation  of  then  would  sake  then  not  only  under* 
standable  but  exportable  in  American  terns, 

3#  It  nay  also  be  suggested  that  as  part  of  a  deception  pro  gran 
to  keep  American  order  of  battle  f>;-ra«u*d  fro*  ene&y  intelligence, 
investigation  night  be  made  of  tha  poaaibility  of  creating  a  system  of 
group  nonenclature  which  would  on  the  one  hand  sustain  norale  and  pronote 
better  group  allegiance,  and  on  the  other  overload  aneny  intelligence 

with  a  succession  and  variety  of  names  which  it  could  not  penetrate, 

\ 

For  example,  if  instead  of  numerical  designations,  certain  types  of 
units  would  be  named  after  the  enlisted  man  in  the  unit  who  had  done  tha 
most  thoroughly  outstanding  job  the  previous  half  yew,  or  if  the  heroic 
deed  of  the  unit  were  honored  by  having  their  names  attached  to  the 
unit  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  the  result  both  as  to  morale  and 
security  might  be  desirable.  Xts  effect  on  our  ovn  chain  of  command 
could,  of  course,  be  adverse. 
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1*  The  topical  heading  presenting  the  general  subject.  of 
intercultural  education  in  the  foreign  milieu*  of  8a  above, 
implicitly  covers  the  subject  of  language  as  well,  A  knowledge  of 
allied  and  enemy  language  is  in  a  Halted  degree  valuable  for  almost 
everyone;  aost  of  the  consents  applying  to  general  iAtercultural 
education  apply  afortiori  to  language, 

2.  Research  needs  to  be  done  on  the  langarge  habits  of  our  military 
personnel  in  terms  of  their  us  in g  a  deliberate  downgrading  of  communi¬ 
cability  and  clarity  of  expression  as  a  means  of  emotional  protection 
She  use  of  slang  carried  to  excessive  length’,  the  constant  overload  of 
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obscene  terms,  and  the  invention  of  derogatory  slang  for  almost  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  military  service,  to  the  allies,  to  the  enemy,  and 
to  the  war  in  general,  nay  give  the  soldier  a  very  real  emotional 
relief.  Regrettably  it  has  byproducts  on  the  surrounding  human  en¬ 
vironment  —  accentuated  tensions  and  misunderstandings  between 
Americans  and  the  people  for  or  among  whom  they  must  fight.  „  If 
language  habits  were  in  any  way  subject  to  indirect  inspiration,  it 
might  be  possible  to  salvage  some  of  the  waste  effort  which  goes  into 
relatively  poor  and  non-communicating  language,  as  well  as  to  head  off 
some  of  the  more  irritating  antagonisms  engendered  by  the  sheer 
damage  done  to  language  in  our  recent  military  speech  habits. 

Apparently  every  aray  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  developed  its 
own  slang  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  this  slang  has  an  emotionally 
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discharging  effect,  and  it  cannot  he  expected  or  even  desired  that 
the  role  of  slang  and  of  language  innovations  be  avoided  altogether* 
Research  sight  show  it  to  be  possible  however  that  the  slang  could 

\ 

be  modified  by  the  indirect  or  covert  inciteaent  of  fashions  in 
speech  which  without  being  pious  or  tepid  could  have  thfc  effect  of 
deflecting  some  of  the  worst  channels  back  into  genuine  co noun i cat ion* 
Pictureequsness  is  desirable*  Poor  coaac&tcation  and  prejudice  are  not* 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  situation? 

3*  finally*  there  is  a  vary  important  point  indeed  that  the 
present  demeanor  of  troops  themselves  is  a  major  form  of  communication 
far  sore  1  snort ant  than  moat  leaflets*  radio  broadcasts*  or  posters* 

The  role  of  the  soldier  as  he  is  seen  by  the  people  whom  he  pass  as 
is  a  real  contributing  element  in  war*  In  heavily  settled  areas  such 
as  V/estern  Europe  or  ouch  of  3ast  Asia,  the  soldier  plays  an  indirect 
psychological  warfare  role  which  it  la  difficult  to  overestisate*  Mao 
Tse-tung  made  the  behavior  of  hia  8th  Route  Army  troeps  a  byword  for 
fairnese,  decency*  and  consideration  for  the  common  people  throughout 
China,  Hia  propaganda  would  not  have  carried  very  far  if  be  bad  not 
let  the  soldiers  know  that  they  were  themselves  the  chief  carriers  Of 

Communist  heroism  and  the  chief  demonstrators  of  a  better  and  now  world 

« 

to  the  rest  of  the  population*  The  soldiers  appreciated  their  role 
and  were  taught  to  take  pleasure  from  correct  behavior  and  from  the 
obvious  superiority  of  their  everyday  actions  to  those  of  the 
Kuo min tang  armies* 
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u  foreign  personnel  can  be  Integrated  into  U.  S.  combat  force* 
la  one  of  two  way*: 

Hut,  the  individual*  can  be  taken  in  and  trained  to  be 
imitation  Americans  sufficiently  well  to  respond  to  American 
eowund*.  to  African  habit*,  *4  to  u*e  American  weapon*  in 

conjunction  with  actual  American  troop*; 

Sgflggfllfr  foreign  unit*  can  be  brought  in  with  their  own 
equipment  and  be  engineered  into  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Americans, 

'In  the  second  case  if  the  foreign  unit*  are  allies,  the  basic  problem 
for*  career  management  is  one  affecting  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned  and  it*  military  training  program.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
i»  planned,  as  it  perhaps  should  be,  that  Americans  *hould  be  ready 
to  accept  foreign  soldier*  with  their  foreign  uniform*  and  their  e*- 
enemy  weapon*,  as  a  part  of  our  military  system,  it  will  obviously 
be  very  necessary  to  do  reasearch  on  the  subject  of  "Captive  Armies" 

and  their  rolsa  in  recent  warfare, 

2,  Through  the  use.  of  integrated  foreign  personnel  the  United 

States  can  meet  its  manpower  problem.  If  American  manpower  apacity 
is  measured  entirely  by  the  home-grown  product,  there  is  no  chance 
that  this  country  will  overtake  Communist  Russia  and  Communist  China, 
If  the  assumption  is  made  that  American  forces  should  be  essentially 
the  corns  d« elite  of  a  U.K.  arny^hich  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
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defections  en  Basse  from  Red  army  or  other  minor  forces,  both  the 
physical  and  human  preparations  oast  be  aado  for  these  forces  to  be 
welcomed  to  oar  side  and  to  be  accommodated.  Joseph  Stalin  has  trained 
a  large  enough  army  to  conquer  Russia  -r  perhaps  the  only  any  in  the 
world  large  enough  to  conquer  Russia  effectively*  In  the  long  run 
it  might  be  wiser  for  us  to  learn  how  to  give  Russians  a  chance  to 
fight  for  their  own  liberation  than  it  would  be  to  plan  to  slug  them 
out  nan  for  man  when  their  manpower  assets  are  larger  than  ours  to 
start  with. 

3.  The  buddy  system  adopted  in  Korea  during  the  northward  push 
in  the  fall  of  1950  showed  that  non-Big"  .sh  speaking  Koreans  could 

be  assimilated  to  non-Korean  speaking  American  units  in  fairly  large 

/ 

numbers.  The  Basis  had  already  shown  this  on  the  eastern  front  when 
they  used  local  inhabitants  as  actual  troop  replacements  for  many 
German  units.  The  human  engineering  involved  in  preparing  American 
individuals  and  units  to  accept  foreign  personalities  and  equipment, 

or  to  exchange  or  replace  American  equipment  with  foreign  unite  which 

\ 

may  still  operate  wholly  or  partially  with  their  original  supplies,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Both  psychologically  and  in  terms  of  materiel,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  economy  in  war  would  call  for  the  use 
of  every  serviceable  eneny  weapon  and  of  every  serviceable  enemy  man 
which  could  be  turned  around  against  the  hostile  force. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONVICTED  FELONS  AS  A  MANPOWER  RESOURCE  IN  A  NATIONAL 

EMERGENCY 


a.  mswm 

The  nation's  manpower  is  its  major  national  resource.  Defense 
production  requirements ,  as  well  as  military  needs,  make  the  utilization 
of  all  available  manpower  at  its  maximum  skills  a  matter  of  national 
necessity.  An  inventory  of  our  total  manpower  potential  can  not  fail 
to  direct  attention  to  the  rcle  which  in  the  past  rehabilitated  felons 
have  performed  in  our  national  civilian  economy,  and  the  services  which 
they  have  contributed  in  time  of  crisis. 

Upward  of  95  per  cent  of  our  penal  population  is  ultimately  released 
and  integrated  to  the  free  community.  Most  of  these  offenders  are 
separated  fr  n  their  home  communities  for  relatively  short  periods  of 
time,  and  on  their  return  to  society  are  quickly  swallowed  up  by  the 
normal  flow  of  conventional  social  life.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all  con¬ 
victed  offenders  successfully  rehabilitate  themselves  after  an  initial 
conviction,  and  do  not  again  appear  as  serious  criminal  offenders.  The 
record  of  those  released  conditionally,  that  is,  on  parole,  is  even  more 
favorable  when  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  com¬ 
mitment  for  a  new  offense  while  on  parole.  Only  12  per  cent  of  parolees 
in  Illinois  are  re-committed  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes.  This 
figure  approximates  the  national  experience. 

Criminological  research  and  follow-up  studies  of  incarcerated  offenders 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  a  criminal  record  has  not  necessarily 
destroyed  the  social  effectiveness  and  predominantly  conventiafial 
aspirations  of  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 
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During  World  fcr  II  our  limited  experience  with  the  utilisation  of  » 

convicted  offender*  in  the  arsed  forces  appears  to  have  been  of  a  salutary 
nature*  Preliminary  findings  have  indicated  that  nen  with  criminal  re¬ 
cords  who  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
oause  and  aspiration  of  the  entire  nation  were  even  more  successful  in 
their  readjustment  to  a  law-abiding  civilian  life  than  were  their  fellows 
who  carried  into  the  free  comunlty  the  crippling  stigma  of  their  penal 
servitude* 

A  comparison  of  the  parole  records  of  men  released  in  Illinois  in 
1943*1944  to  the  armed  forces  with  the  parole  records  of  those  under 
supervision  in  the  civilian  community  reveals  a  violation  rate  for  the 
civilian  parolees  nearly  four  and  one  half  times  as  great  as  that  for 
the  army  parolees*  Of  a  total  of  1,307  convicted  felons  who  were  inducted 
into  the  Army,  either  directly  from  the  Illinois  Penitentiary  System,  or 
while  on  parole,  68  or  5.2  per  cent  violated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
occasion  their  return  to  the  penitentiary.  Of  2,070  men  who  were  simul¬ 
taneously  paroled  to  civilian  life,  468  or  22*6  per  cent  were  returned 
to  the  penitentiary  during  the  first  year  on  parole  either  for  the 
commission  of  new  crimes  or  the  serious  violation  of  the  terms  of  their 
supervision.* 

During  World  War  II,  2,942  parolees  from  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary 
were  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces.  Many  of  these  men  achieved  distinction 


Comparison  of  Illinois  Parolee*  in  the  Armed  Service 
with  Illinois  Parolees  to  Civilian  Life:  1943-1944. 
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All  Parolees  3,377 
Army  Parolees  1,307 
Civilian  Parolees  2,070 
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in  rank,  citation*  or  awards,  while  others  failed  to  adjust  satisfactorily 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  armed  service*  The  present  project 
represents  a  systematic  effort  to  evaluate  the  criteria  and  awmlng 
procedures  for  selecting  parolees  for  araed  service,  the  outcome  as  to 
adjustment  of  parolees  in  the  service,  and  subsequently  in  the  free 
community*  The  situations  encountered  by  parolees  in  the  araed  forces 
contrast  sharply  with  the  conditions  of  life  ordinarily  experienced  by 
those  paroled  to  civil  life*  The  disciplined  atmosphere  of  the  Any,  the 
fact  of  a  secure  maintenance  situation,  the  existence  of  ooanon  interests 
and  identification  with  common  goals,  the  sharing  of  activities  in  close 
relationship  with  non-delinquents,  and  the  anonymity  as  regards  the  back¬ 
ground  of  previous  offenders,  created  a  special  set  of  circumstances  which 
contrast  with  those  of  offenders  released  directly  to  their  home  communities* 
Little  has  been  previously  known  about  the  terms  and  conditions  of  parole 
under  military  discipline,  under  which  some  succeed  and  some  fail,  or 
about  the  variable  elements  among  the  parolees  themselves  as  to  personality 
makeup  and  social  type  as  they  have  been  affected  by  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  military  service* 

This  study  of  parolees  inducted  into  the  service  provides  both  civil 
and  military  authorities  with  detailed  and  verified  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  past  policies  of  selection  and  treatment  can  be  evaluated  and 
future  policies  established*  The  present  report  consists  of  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  the  felon  population  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  assessing  its  dimensions  and  potential  value 
ae  a  manpower  resource* 
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A  check  of  ell  available  atatietlca  and  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  nunber  of  felons  In  state  and  federal  Institutions  reveals 
that  at  no  single  place  is  there  to  be  found  a  compilation  of  statistics 
whloh  are  adequate  to  the  problea  of  assessing  the  size  and  characteristics 
of  the  present  prison  population  as  it  say  relate  to  the  manpower  question. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  coablne  available  statistics  from 
several  different  sources  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  felons  in  penal  institutions  at  the  present 
time.  The  statistical  sources  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  as  follows: 

1. 

a.  U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  In 
State  and  Fedpraj  Pf^pone  and  Reformatories.  O.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  (Annual,  1926  through  1946). 

b.  0,  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Prisoners  in 
State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  No,  1,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  25,  1950.  (mimeographed) 

Until  1946  the  Annual  Census  of  Prison  and  Reformatory  Population 
was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  At  that  time  its  publi¬ 
cation  was  taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  data  for  1947  and 
1946  have  been  compiled  by  that  agency.  Information  on  specific 
points  has  bean  made  available  by  that  agency  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study.  These  statistics  are  the  most  recent  available.  However, 
they  do  not  include  institutions  exclusively  for  juvenile  offenders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  excluded  institutions  for  juvenile 
offenders  contain  a  large  number  of  prisoners  representing  a  sizeable 
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manpower  pool.  Those  statistics  are  utilized  with  a  view  to 
determining  current  trends  in  the  development  of  the  penal 
population,  and  its  probable  dimensions  in  the  immediate  future. 

2.  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  16th  Census  of 
the  United  States,  1940,  Special  Report  on  Institutional  Population. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1943* 

This  source  provides  the  most  complete  single  body  of  statistics 
available  as  to  the  United  States  prison  population.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  data  of  the  1950  census  as  it  pertains  to  the 
institutional  population  of  the  United  States  remains  un tabulated , 
Information  secured  through  the  offices  of  the  Population  ahd 
Housing  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicates  that  this 
Information  will  not  be  available  until  late  in  1952  or  early  in 
1953.  The  tabulated  findings  of  the  1940  census  represent  the  last 
published  and  hence,  most  recent  available  statistics  on  prison 
population  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  possible  to  establish 
the  trends  since  1940  by  e*??  loying  certain  annual  data  from  1940  to 
1950.  This  has  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  1940  census  data, 
and  makes  possible  its  utilization  in  estimating  the  incidence  of 
various  characteristics  in  the  present  prison  population. 

3.  Office  of  the  General  Secretary,  American  Prison  Association,  State 
and  National  Correctional  Institution*  cf  the  Itoltcd  Statee_cf 
America.  Canada.  England  and  Scotland.  1947-1950,  New  York,  New  York 

This  annual  publication  of  the  American  Prison  Association 
furnishes  statistics  on  the  number  of  inmates  in  state  and  federal 
correctional  institutions  during  the  preceding  year.  The  reported 
statistics  are  obtained  by  circulating  questionnaires  to  state  and 
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federal  correctional  authorities,  and  are  frequently  stated  in 
round  ambers  which  estimate  the  average  Institutional  population 
during  the  year*  Consequently!  these  statistics  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  or  complete  to  provide  bases  for  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
total  U*  S.  prison  population*  However!  they  are  of  considerable 
value  in  describing  prison  population  trends  during  the  post-war  years 
for  selected  states  in  the  nine  regional  census  districts  of  the 
country* 

4*  Other  Sources  of  Information* 

In  addition  to  examining  the  aforementioned  published  material 
on  prison  population,  inquiries  were  directed  to  several  persons 
engaged  in  compiling  statistics  on  imprisoned  offenders*  These 
Included  contacts  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census!  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  a  representative  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
and  correctional  authorities  in  California,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey*  The  information  from  these  sources*  supplemented  published 
materials* 


1*  These  sources  included  the  following  experts  on  penology  and  criminal 
statistics:  Howard  G*  Brusnman,  Chief,  Population  and  Housing  Division, 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  Sanford  Bates,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Agencies,  State  of  New  Jersey;  Walter  A*  Gordon,  Chairman,  Adult 
Authority,  State  of  California;  Riohard  A.  UcGee,  Director  of  Corrections, 
State  of  California;  Frederick  A,  Koran,  Chairman,  New  Y0rk  Board  of  Parole; 
Austin  H*  McCormick,  Executive  Director,  the  Osborne  Association  and  member 
of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Prison  Association;  Henry  Coe  Lanpher, 
Chief,  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons;  and 
Henry  D*  Sheldon,  Institutional  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census* 
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C,  NUMBER  OF  FELONS  IN  ALL  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EftlSONS  AND  REFCR?&TORIES 


Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  specific  enumerations,  statistical  sources 
described  above  permit  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  prison  population  today*  The 
basis  for  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  felons  in  federal  and  state  prisons 
and  reformatories  is  taken  from  the  Special  Report  on  Institutional  Population 
of  the  1940  census*  This  tabulation  gives  a  total  of  217,919  persons  over  14 
years  of  age  who  were  confined  in  all  Federal  or  State  prisons  or  reformatories, 
including  convict  camps,  penal  farms,  training  schools  and  other  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  all  otter  penal  establishments  under  Federal  or 
State  control. 

Some  indication  of  the  trend  in  prison  population  since  1940  can  be  secured 
from  the  annual  report  on  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reform¬ 
atories.  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  report  indicates  that 
between  1940  -  1944  there  was  a  continuous  decrease  in  prison  population.  In 
1945  this  trend  was  reversed,  and  in  1946  the  prison  population  showed  a  sharp 
upward  trend.  Similar  statistics  for  1947  and  1946  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  show  a  continuation  of  this  trend,  with  appreciable  increases  in 
prison  population  during  these  post-war  years.  These  annual  prison  population 
statistics  are  shown  in  Table  1,  page  8f  The  census  report  of  1946  offers  the 
fol1  wing  explanation  for  the  trend  to  and  inclusive  of  that  year: 

"The  decreases  between  1940  -  1944  reflect  the  fact  that  during 
these  years  millions  of  males  in  the  age  group  which  contributed 
most  heavily  to  the  prison  population  were  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  With  the  large  scale  return  of  military  personnel  to 
civilian  life  in  the  latter  part  of  1945  and  in  1946,  the  population 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  imprisonment  in  State  and  Federal  prisons 
increased,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  prison  population 
and  admissions,"  1 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reform¬ 
atories:  1946.  U.3,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  pp.  4-5. 


Table  1 


PRISONERS  PRESENT  AT  END  OF  YEAR  IN  FEDERAL 
AND  SU1E  PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES:  1940-1943 


Year 

Number 

1 

• 

1940 

175,572 

1 

• 

1941 

166,939 

1 

• 

1942 

152,967 

1 

1943 

138,710 

1 

1944 

134,326 

1 

1945 

134,802 

1 

1946 

141,404 

2 

1947 

152,564 

2 

194S 

157,470 

1#  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and 
Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  1946 ,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1948,  p.  5. 

2,  U,  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Prisoners  in  State  and 
Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  No.  1,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1950, 
p.  3  (mimeographed) 
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This  explanation  is  further  documented  by  statistics  for  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  California,  which  show  that  the  proportion  of  veterans  in  the 
prison  population  increased  steadily  in  post-war  years  •  This  trend  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that,  during  the  period  of  World  War  II,  the  armed  services 
utilized  tho  energies  of  these  young  men  in  a  constructive  fashion*  This 

salutary  effect  was  not  sustained  on  the  return  of  the  men  to  civilian  life* 

* 

It  should  further  be  observed  that  while  in  the  services  these  men  were,  for 

the  most  part,  not  subject  to  imprisonment  by  tho  civil  authorities  for  the 

commission  of  crimes,  except  after  waiver  by  the  military  authorities*  On 

the  return  to  civilian  life,  this  was  no  longer  the  case* 

The  continuation  of  this  upward  trend  of  the  total  prison  population  of 

the  United  States  during  the  post-war  years  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  on 

the  average  annual  population  of  state  and  national  correctional  institutions, 

compiled  and  published  by  the  American  Prison  Association,  In  order  to 

secure  a  reliable  indication  of  the  post-war  trend,  the  average  annual 

population  of  adult  male  felons  in  penal  institutions  under  state  control  was 

obtained  for  18  states  covering  the  years  from  1946  through  1949.  From  each 

1 

of  the  nine  regional  divisions  of  the  United  States,  two  states  were  selected 
which  had  the  highest  number  of  persons  in  correctional  institutions  in  1940. 
The  trends  in  prison  population  for  these  18  states,  representing  various 
regions  of  the  United  States,  served  to  provide  a  reliable  indication  of 
the  general  trend  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  all  18  states,  there  occurred 
a  sizeable  growth  in  prison  population  from  1946  through  1949*  The  statistics 
of  annual  prison  population  for  the  18  states  are  shown  in  Table  2,  page  10* 

I  I  |-  I  II  IIBBI  |  III  !■  J__  .1  Ji  l.  J  ■!___!  I _ __  \ 

1*  The  nine  regional  divisions  of  the  United  States  employed  by  the  U*S, Bureau 

of  the  Census  are  as  follows:  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  E*  N*  Central, 

W*  N*  Central,  South  Atlantic,  E.  S*  Central,  W,  S*  Central,  Mountain,  Pacific* 
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TABLE  2 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALE  PRISONERS  IN  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 


OF  IS  SELECTED  STATES:  1946  -  1950 
State  Years 


1946 

1947 

1946 

1949 

i??o 

Massachusetts 

4,000 

4,063 

4,373 

4,464 

Connecticut 

927 

932 

924 

949 

— 

New  York 

16,452 

19,860 

21,072 

21,652 

— 

Pennsylvania 

6,300 

6,740 

7,016 

7,309 

— 

Illinois 

7,673 

8,026 

8,655 

8,700 

8,764 

Ohio 

7,705 

6,391 

7,899 

6,305 

— 

Missouri 

2,918 

2,954 

3,168 

3,130 

— 

Minnesota 

1,516 

1,530 

1,720 

1,763 

— 

Virginia 

4,181 

4,276 

4,281 

4,751 

— 

Maryland 

2,809 

3,367 

3,454 

3,728 

Kentucky 

2,322 

2,383 

2,900 

3,065 

— 

Tennessee 

2,293 

2,448 

2,716 

2,834 

—  . 

Texas 

3,850 

4,991 

5,652 

5,851 

— 

Oklahoma 

— 

2,395 

2,255 

2,423 

— 

Colorado 

1,267 

1,346 

1,430 

1,336 

— 

Utah 

399 

509 

463 

542 

— 

California 

7,395 

8,629 

9,624 

10,595  11,497 

Washington 

1,965 

2,018 

1,982 

2,025 

— 

Source:  Office  of  the  General  Secretary,  American  Prison  Association,  State 
and  National  Correctional  Institutions  of  the  IJhited  States  of  America. 
Canada,  England  and  Scotland.  1947  -  1950,  New  York,  New  York* 


( 
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The  figures  on  institutional  population  as  of  June  30,  1950,  are  also 
provided  for  Illinois  and  California.  In  both  instances,  the  upward  trends 

were  continued. 

These  various  statistics  make  possible  a  reasonable  estimate  as  to  the 

size  of  the  current  prison  population.  Trend  figures  indicate  that  the  prison 

population  in  1950  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  1940  population.  Hence,  the 

total  U.  S,  prison  population  in  1950  is  placed  at  a  round  figure  of  218,000, 

of  which  202,000  are  males  and  16,000  are  females.  It  should  be  noted  that 

these  figures  include  juvenile  offenders  over  14  years  cf  age  who  were  con- 

1 

fined  in  correctional  institutions  under  state  or  federal  control. 


1.  The  1940  decennial  census  of  all  prisons  and  reformatories  under  state 
or  federal  control,  inclusive  of  juvenile  institutions,  reports  a  total 
male  population  cf  202,098  prisoners  over  14  years  of  age.  However,  the  annual 
census  of  prisoners  in  state  and  federal  prisons  and  reformatories  for  1940 
does  not  include  institutions  exclusively  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  reports 
a  total  male  population  of  165,274  prisoners,  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
indicates  that  upward  of  35,000  juvenile  offenders  in  the  age  group  14-21 
are  confined  in  institutions  ‘exclusively  for  juvenile  offenders. 
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D.  TYPES  OF  OFFEHSB  OF  MIE  POPULATION 


A  complete  description  of  the  total  inmate  population  of  the  correctional 
institutions  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  types  of  offense  for  which 
commitments  were  made  by  the  courts  is  unavailable.  The  1940  census  of  the 
institutional  population  did  not  include  type  of  offense  as  one  of  the  items 
on  which  infonnation  was  reported.  Furthermore,  the  annual  census  of  prisoners 
in  state  and  federal  prisons  and  reformatories  does  not  furnish  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  total  resident  population.  However,  it  does  report  statistics 
on  types  of  offense  for  the  total  number  of  offenders  received  each  year 
from  the  courts.  In  addition,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  issued  semi-annually 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  provide  statistics  on  the  types  of 
offense  for  which  persons  were  found  guilty  as  charged  by  the  courts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  statistics  on  offense  given  in  the  Uniform 

Crime  Reports  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  figures  furnished  in  the 

annual  census  of  prisoners,  since  many  persons  found  guilty  by  the  courts 

may  be  given  probation,  supervision,  or  suspended  sentence,  rather  than 

committed  to  .a  penal  institution.  The  statistics  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 

are  not  useful  in  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  resource  represented  in  penal 

institutions  and  on  parole,  since  they  include  these  aforementioned  alternative 

dispositions.  Consequently,*  the  statistics  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  on 

types  of  offense  for  the  years  1946-1949  were  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

indicating  the  relative  stability  of  the  proportion  convicted  for  each  t'*pe 

of  offense  over  the  years,  as  3hown  in  Table  3,  page  13.  The  figures  on  types  of 

1 

offense  from  the  annual  census  of  prisoners  for  the  years  1942-1947  were  also 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  shown  in  Table  4,  page  14,  Both  of  these  series 


1.  194?  is  the  mo3t  recent  year  for  which  these  statistics  on  offense 
categories  have  been  compiled. 


Table  3 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  FOUND  GUILTY  OF 

1 

OFFENSE  CHARGE:  1946  -  1949 


OFFENSE 

YEARS 

i M 

ML 

1948 

iM 

Murder 

.06 

•08 

.08 

.06 

Manslaughter 

•04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Rape 

.14 

.15 

.14 

.15 

Robbery 

.50 

CO 

ir\ 

• 

.46 

.62 

Aggravated  Assault 

.78 

.71 

.77 

.81 

Burglary 

1.56 

1.34 

1.40 

1.88 

Larceny 

3.94 

3.79 

4.16 

4.20 

Auto  Theft 

.95 

.73 

.68 

.68 

Other  Assaults 

3.81 

3.48 

3.42 

3.35 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting 

.24 

.29 

.35 

.33 

Embezzlement  and  Fraud 

.47 

.47 

.51 

.62 

Handling  Stolen  Property 

.21 

.14 

.14 

.14 

Carrying  or  Possessing  Weapons 

1.05 

.100 

.94 

.88 

Sex  Offenses 

3.01 

2.90 

2.25 

2.48 

Offenses  Against  Family,  Children 

1.55 

1.67 

1.44 

1.30 

Violating  Narcotic  Drug  Laws 

.14 

.19 

.19 

.28 

Violating  Liquor  Laws 

1.59 

1.52 

1.37 

1.85 

Drunkenness,  Disorderly  Conduct, 
Vagrancy 

74.51 

76.12 

77.57 

76.19 

Gambling 

-....Ml.., 

Jtt22 _ 

4.09 

4.11 

1*  Based  on  statistics  in  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Semi-annual  Bulletins:  1947,  1948 , 


TABUS  4 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FELON!  PRISONERS  RECEIVED  FROif  COURT 
IN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  INSTITUTIONS.  BY  OFFENSE:  1942  -  1947* 


OFFENSE 

12^: 

i2iL 

1944 

19^ 

,i 

1946 

12421 

Murder 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

3.4 

Manslaughter 

2.8 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

3.1 

2.5 

Robbery 

8.1 

8.4 

7.4 

8.2 

9.2 

10.5 

Aggravated  Assault 

5.9 

5.8 

5.4 

5.9 

6.3 

5.7 

Burglary 

15.6 

15.8 

15.6 

16.8 

18.0 

19.4 

Larceny 

17.2 

16.3 

17.0 

17.4 

17.2 

16.2 

Auto  Theft 

6.7 

5.9 

6.7 

7.3 

9.2 

9.4 

Embezzlement  and  Fraud 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

Handling  of  Stolen  Property 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

Forgery 

6.2 

5.6 

5.8 

6.1 

7.1 

8.7 

Rape 

3.6 

4.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

commercialized  Vice 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.4 

.4 

Other  Sex  Offenses 

2*6 

3.6 

3.0 

2.8 

2.5 

2.4 

Violating  Drug  Laws 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

Carrying  and  Possessing  Weapons 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.8 

Nonsupport  or  Neglect 

1.3 

1,3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

Violating  Liquor  Laws 

8.5 

4.5 

4.9 

4.8 

3.4 

2.5 

Violating  Traffic  Laws 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

Violating  National  Defense  Laws 

4.4 

8.4 

9.4 

5.5 

2.1 

1.1 

Other  Offenses 

_A 

. 

. 

5.8 

— ..... 

4.9 

1,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and 
Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  1946.  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  1948,  p.  44. 

fa  The  figures  for  1947  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.  S«  Department 
of  Justice  (unpublished  data). 
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disclosed  a  notable  stability  in  relative  frequency  of  the  various  types  of 
offenses.  Furthermore,  the  annual  figures  of  the  Uhifora  Crime  Reports 
indicate  that  this  stability  continued  throughout  the  later  post-war  years. 

In  view  of  this  stability  in  the  proportional  frequency  of  various  types 
of  offenses,  it  becomes  possible  to  utilize  the  figures  from  the  oensua  of 
prisoners  for  1947  to  represent  the  composition  of  the  resident  male  population 
of  correctional  institutions  under  State  or  Federal  control  by  offense  categories. 
The  actual  number  of  persons  in  each  offense  category  was  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  total  estimated  male  population  of  correctional  institutions 
by  the  percentage  characterizing  each  offense.  The  number  and  percentages  by 
offense  categories  are  presented  in  Table  5,  page  16. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  total  of  the  resident  male  population, 
202,000,  includes  many  juvenile  offender?  who  are  not  represented  in  the 
admission  figures  contained  in  the  annual  census  of  prisoners  from  which  the 
percentage  figures  are  obtained.  Since  juvenile  offenders  generally  commit 
less  serious  crimes,  their  omission  from  these  percentages  effects  an  over¬ 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  more  serious  offenses.  Since  the  more 
serious  offenders  remain  longer  in  the  institutions,  the  percentage  figures 
for  admission  of  prisoners  underestimates  the  proportion  of  serious  offenders 
in  the  institutional  population. 

The  net  effect  is  that  these  two  tendencies  offset  oach  other,  and  hence 
the  percentages  shown  in  Table  5  represent  a  reliable  estimate. 

It  should  be  noted  tliat  offenders  convicted  for  those  crimes  which 
resulted  in  the  categorical  unacceptability  of  men  to  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II  constitute  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  all  incarcerated  offend¬ 
ers.1 

1.  Army  regulations  during  World  War  II  excluded  from  induction  persons  convicted 
of  murder,  negligent  manslaughter,  sex  offenses,  and  violation  of  narcotic  laws. 
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TABLE  5 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  AH)  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PRISONERS  CURRENTLY  INCARCERATED  IN  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  BY  OFFENSE 


OFFENSE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT1 

lfurder 

6,868 

3.4 

Manslaughter 

5,050 

2.5 

Robbery 

21,210 

10.5 

Aggravated  Assault 

11,514 

5.7 

Burglary 

39,390 

19.5 

Larceny 

32,724 

16.2 

Auto  Theft 

18,988 

9.4 

Embezzlement 

6,060 

3.0 

Stolen  Property 

2,020 

1.0 

Forgery 

17,574 

8.7 

Rape 

7,878 

3.9 

Commercialized  Vice 

808 

.4 

Other  Sex  Offenses 

4,848 

2.4 

Violating  Drug  Laws 

5,050 

2.5 

Carrying  and  Possessing  Weapons 

1,616 

.8 

Nonsupport  or  Neglect 

2,828 

1.4 

Violating  Liquor  Laws 

5,050 

2.5 

Violating  Traffic  Laws 

404 

.2 

Violating  National  Defense  Laws 

2,222 

1.1 

Other  0ff.nse3 

9.898 

4.9 

TOTAL 

202,000 

100,0 

T. Percentage  figures  are  for  the  year  1947  from  report  of  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons 
and  Reformatories.  Number  1,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1950. (mimeographed) 
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Table  5*  page  16,  reveals  that  persons  convicted  for  these  offenses  represent 
no  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  offenders  in  state  and 
federal  correctional  institutions. 

If  these  offenders  were  categorically  omitted  from  the  felon  manpower 

* 

potential,  it  would  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  inmate  population,  fully  35 
per  cent,  available  as  a  pool  from  which  qualified  candidates  could  be  screened. 
However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  categorical  exclusion  of  persons 
convicted  of  a  sex  offense  may  necessarily  reduce  the  availability  of  many 
likely  candidates  within  oven  the  aforementioned  15  per  cent  of  offenders, 
since  approximately  one-half  of  these  are  sex  offenders. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  sex  offenders  are  not  compulsive  by  nature, 
and  cannot,  in  regard  to  thie  crime,  be  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
population.  Current  studies  of  American  sex  behavior  have  demonstrated  that, 

"absolute  law  enforcement  /of  the  sex  law would  perforce 
touch  about  95  per  cent  of  "the  total  male  population.  In 
contrast  to  the  universality  of  illegal  sexual  behavior 
actually  only  a  meager  number  of  persona  falls  into  the  law 
enforcement  net  to  svC.fcr  inordinate  punishment  for  the 
conduct  of  the  many-  In  one  category  alone,  recent  statis¬ 
tical  studies  bring  to  light  that  six  million  homosexual 
acts  take  place  each  year  for  every  20  convictions.  In 
the  area  of  extra-marital  copulation,  the  frequency  to 
conviction  ratio  is  nearly  30  to  40  million  to  300,"^- 

Follow-up  studies  of  released  offenders  have  further  buttressed  these 

findings.  The  violation  of  all  Illinois  paroled  offenders  in  the  years  1940  - 

2 

1944  was  three  times  that  of  the  sex  offenders.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 


1.  Committee  on  Forensic  Psychiatry  of  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry,  Psychiabrically  Deviated  Sex  Offenders.  Report  Ho.  9,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  May  1949,  p.2 

2.  Illinois  Division  of  Correction,  Research  Studies  on  Paroled  Offenders. 
(Unpublished) 
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that  the  great  majority  of  such  offenders  are  either  indistinguishable  from 
the  so-called  law-abiding  population,  or  once  convicted,  refrain  from  furthc- 
vir  lation  of  the  law*  Appropriate  screening  techniques  can  distinguish 
between  the  5  to  ID  p^r  cent  of  convicted  sex  felons  who  are  compulsive 
offenders,  and  the  remaining  upward  of  90  per  cent  who  are  not  behavioral 
problems  of  such  a  nature  as  is  implied  because  of  their  conviction* 


E,  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRISONERS  IK  STATE  AHD  FEDERAL  uORRSCTIQKAL  IKSTITUTICHS 


The  1940  census  provides  a  breakdown  by  various  age  groups  for  persons  14 
1  years  old  and  over  in  state  and  federal  correctional  institutions.  Pending 
similar  tabulations  from  the  1950  census,  these  data  are  the  only  source  of 
information  on  the  age  of  all  imprisoned  offenders.  Since  the  trends  in  the 
composition  of  the  prison  population  are  again  approaching  the  1940  level, 
the  figures  provided  by  this  census  may  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  age  distribution  of  prisoners  today.  Table  6,  page  20,  shows  the 
number  and  percentage  distribution  of  males  in  state  and  federal  prisons  and 
reformatories  by  ten  age  groups. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  114,731  offenders  in  the  age  group  from 
IS  -  34  constitute  56.7  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population  in  prisons  and 
ref  ormat orie  s  • 

These  figures  represent  the  age  distribution  of  prisoners  at  a  given 
}  point  in  time.  However,  they  will  necessarily  underestimate  the  potential 
1  manpower  resource  for  the  defense  services,  since  the  rate  of  admissions  and 
release  of  offenders,  that  is,  the  turnover,  of  the  younger  age  groups  is 
1  much  higher  than  it  is  for  the  older  men.  The  statistics  in  the  Annual 
Census  of  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories  disclose 
that  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total  male  prisoners  received  from  court  in  1940  were 
1  within  the  age  group  18  -  34.  However,  as  previously  noted,  during  that 
year  of  all  the  men  incarcerated  in  prisons  and  reformatories  at  the  time  of 
the  1940  decennial  census,  56.7  per  cent  wore  within  the  age  group  18  -  34* 

The  6.1  per  cent  difference  between  these  figures  reflects  the  higher  rate 

l 

of  turnover  in  the  younger  age  group. 

1,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  median  age  of  male  prisoners  received  from  court 

i 

|  remained  very  stable  from  1937  through  1940,  this  difference  of  6.1  per  cent  can 
not  be  attributed  t.  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  men  received  from  the  younger 

i 

\ 

age  groups, 
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TABLE  6 


i 

j 

* 

I 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE 
POPULATION  IN  PRISONS  AM)  REFCRMA TORIES .  BY  AGE:  1940. 


AGE 

m& 

PERCENT 

14  years 

2,733 

1.4 

15-17  years 

15,106 

7.5 

18-19  years 

11,995 

5.9 

20  years 

6,936 

3.4 

21-24  years 

29,482 

14.6 

25-34  years 

66,318 

32.8 

35-44  years 

40,231 

19.9 

45-54  years 

18,855 

9.3 

55-64  years 

7,678 

3.8 

65  years  and  over 

2.764 

..  hL 

TOTAL 

202,098 

100.00 

Source:  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  16th 
Census  of  the  United  States  1940,  Special  Report  on  Institutional 
Population.  United  states  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
1943,  p.  10. 
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It  ia  evident  that  over  a  period  of  tine  the  proportion  of  convicted 
felons  in  the  younger  age  groups  is  appreciably  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  the  younger  convicted  felons  who  are  actually  imprisoned  at  any  given 
tine*  It  follows  that  as  of  any  particular  date,  the  manpower  resource 
represented  in  young  convicted  felons  is  even  greater  than  can  be 
revealed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  prison  population. 


P.  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  PR] 
INSTITUTIOMS 


&  PI  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CORRECTIONAL 

a 
1 
i 

i 

5 

1 

The  studies  of  the  physical  health  of  convicted  offenders  do  not 

| 

establish  a  direct  relationship  between  crime  and  physical  condition.  3h 

i 

fact,  numerous  studies  have  established  that  the  physical  health  of  con- 
* 

I 

victod  offenders  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  that  of  comparable  groups 

1 

of  the  general  population,  A  special  survey  conducted  by  Selective  Service 

in  1941  of  19,923  registrants  aged  21  -  36  disclosed  that  20  per  cent  of 

the  registrants  were  not  qualified  for  military  service  by  reason  of  poor 

2 

physical  condition. 

j 

1.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Sutherland  has  generalised  the  concensus  amongst 
students  of  crime  when,  in  summarizing  the  studies  which  have  sought  to 
establish  the  relationship  between  physical  defects,  health  condition,  and 
criminality,  he  noted:  ’’While  there  is  no  reason  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  good  health,  it  is  apparent  that  the  connection  between  crime  and  physical 
ailments  is  not  close  or  necessary,  Ifany  criminals  are  quite  healthy  and 
free  from  ailments,  and  many  non-criminals  are  extremely  defective  from 

the  physical  point  of  view,”  (E,  H,  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminology. 

3rd  ed.,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1939.  p.  94) 

2,  Director  of  Selective  Service,  Selective  Service  in  Peacetime.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1942.  pp.  211-212, 
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Correctional  authorities  have  frequently  noted  that  due  to  uniform 
availability  of  medical  services,  regulated  diet  and  routine  living  conditions 
in  correctional  institutions,  the  physical  health  of  prisoners  is  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  comparable  groups  in  the  general  population*  Thus,  the 
percentage  of  prisoners  likely  to  be  disqualified  from  defense  service  by 
reason  of  poor  physical  condition  is  less  than  the  20  per  cent  figure 
established  in  the  Selective  Service  study  cited  above* 


G.  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAJ 
INSTITUTIONS 


s5 xw 


*S  IN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CORRECTIONAL 
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The  educational  disabilities  of  the  felon  population  are  not  of  such 
proportions  as  to  prejudice  their  utilization  as  a  manpower  resource  for 
defense  purposes.  The  1940  decennial  census  provides  data  on  the  educational 
achievement  of  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over  in  correctional  institutions 
and  in  the  total  population.  A  comparison  of  the  educational  achievements 
of  male  prisoners  and  the  total  population  is  shown  in  Table  7,  page  25. 

It  may  be  noted  that  73.3  per  cent  of  the  male  prisoners  shown  in  Table  7 
completed  5  years  or  more  of  school  work.  19.2  per  cent  completed  1  to  4 
years,  while  7.5  per  cent  either  did  not  complete  the  first  grade,  or  had 
no  schooling  at  all.  The  median  grade  of  school  completed  is  7.4. 

In  general,  the  educational  level  of  the  total  male  population  of  the 
nation  shown  in  Table  7  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  male  prisoners.  85.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  male  population  completed  5  years  or  moro  of  school 
work,  10.9  per  cent  completed  1-4  years,  while  3.9  per  cent  either  did 
not  complete  the  first  grade,  or  had  no  schooling  at  all.  The  median  grade 
of  school  completed  was  8,3. 

It  should  oe  noted  that  there  has  been  a  general  upward  trend  in  the 
educational  level  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  trend,  the  educational  achievement  of  persons  in 
the  age  group  18  -  24  will  be  higher  at  any  given  time  than  that  of  the 
persons  25  years  old  or  over.  It  follows  that  persons  aged  18  years  and 


TABLE  7 

EDUCATION  FOR  MALE  PRISONERS  IN  PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES  IN 
19 40  AND  TOTAL  MALE  POPULATION  IN  1940  FOR  PERSONS  25  TEARS 
e _ AND  OVER.  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED. 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 

GENERAL. 
POP.  1 

PERCENT 

PRISON  & 
REFORM2 

PERCENT 

No  School  Years 
completed 

1,471,290 

3.9 

10,130 

7.5 

Grade  School 

1-4 

4,079,100 

10.9 

26,080 

19.2 

5-6 

4,399,910 

11.7 

22,521 

16.6 

7-8 

13,239,380 

35.3 

40,690 

29.9 

High  School 

1-3 

5,332,803 

14*2 

20,606 

15.2 

4 

4,507,244 

12.0 

7,595 

5.6 

College 

1-3 

1,823,981 

4.9 

2,968 

2.2 

4  or  more 

2,021,228 

5.4 

1,291 

.9 

Not  Reported 

1.6 

3.965 

2-9 

TOTAL  PERSONS  25 
YEARS  OR  OVER 

37,463,087 

100*0 

135,846 

100.0 

Median  School 

Grade  Completed 

8.3 

7.4 

1.  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-20,  No*  6, 

2.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  16th  Census  of  the 
United  States  1940,  Special  Report  on  Institutional  Population,  p.  13* 
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over  iri  1950  can  be  expected  to  have  had  more  education  than  a  similar  age 
group  in  1940. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  the  data  in 
Table  7  underestimates  the  current  educational  level  of  the  prison  and 
reformatory  male  population,  particularly  with  reference  to  persons  of 
military  age.  The  lesser  educational  attainment  of  the  felon  population  is 
not  of  such  proportions  as  to  warrant  its  disqualification  on  educational 
grounds, 

1,  The  upward  trend  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  median  years  of  school 
completed  for  persons  25  years  and  over  in  the  total  population  was  8,4  in 
1940,  and  9*0  in 1947#  (Source:  U,S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1948,  Sixty-ninth  edition,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1948.  122  pp.) 

The  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  males  5-24  years  of  age  in  the 
total  population  are  attending  school  and  staying  longer  is  indicated  by 
the  following  comparison  of  the  school  attendance  of  males  5-24  years  in 
1940  and  1947. 


Total 


School  Attendance 

of  Males  5  to  24  Years  Old: 

1940  and  1947 

Percent  of  Total  Male 
Population  Attending  School 

Age 

1940 

1947 

5  to  24  years 

53.6 

60.9 

5  years 

17.5 

4.0 

6  years 

68.2 

66.9 

7  to  9  years 

94.1 

95.8 

10  to  13  years 

95.3 

97.7 

14  to  17  years 

78.9 

80.8 

18  to  19  years 

30.8 

30.8 

20  to  24  years 

8.2 

17.6 

Source :  Ibid 


H.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  OPTIONAL  DEFECTS  OF  THE  FELON  POPULATION 


A  number  of  leading  criminologists  have  studied  the  relationship  between 
crime  and  psychological  defects.  The  results  of  this  research  provide  a  basis 
for  a  general  estimation  of  the  prevalence  of  psychological  or  emotional 
defects  among  felons.  In  evaluating  the  available  evidence  on  this  problem, 
the  data  on  the  various  types  of  psychological  and  emotional  defects  are 
presented  under  the  following  headings:  mental  deficiency,  psychoneurosis, 
psychosis,  and  psychopathy. 

1.  Mental  Deficiency 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  of  the  prevalence  of  mental  deficiency 
among  criminal  offenders.  Though  mental  deficiency  was  at  one  time  regarded 
as  being  highly  related  to  criminal  behavior,  the  more  extensive  and  controlled 
studies  of  recent  years  have  established  that  mental  deficiency  is  no  more 
prevalent  among  convicted  offenders  than  it  is  in  the  general  population. 

Bromberg  and  Thompson  studied  9,95#  offenders  who  were  convicted  or  pleaded 

1 

guilty  in  the  Court  of  Ceneral  Sessions,  New  York  City.  The  studies  were 
conducted  in  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  attached  to  the  Court  and  covered  the 
years  1932  -  1945.  C^ly  offenders  scoring  below  "a  mental  age  of  10  years, 

6  months,  and  an  intelligence  quotient  of  66  at  the  16  year  level"  were 
regarded  as  being  mentally  deficient.  Of  the  total  cases  examined.  240  or  2.4 
per  cent  were  classified  as  mental  defectives.  This  percentage  becomes  more 
significant  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  prevalence  of  mental  deficiency 
in  the  general  population, 

n  W.  Bromberg  and'C.  fe.  Thompson,  "The  Relation  of  Psychoses,  Mental  Defects, 
and  Personality  Types  to  Types  of  Crime,"  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 
1937,  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  70-89. 
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Bromberg  and  Thomson  compared  the  distribution  of  intelligence  in  an 
un selected  sample  of  4,396  cases  from  their  total  group  with  the  results 
published  by  Terbes  and  his  associates  on  the  intelligence  scores  of 
194,004  white  men  drafted  in  lorld  War  I*  This  comparison  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  distribution  of  clinic  prisoners  and  drafted  met.  is  as  follcws: 


Clinic  Prisoners 

Drafted  Hen 

Tory  Superior  &  Superior 

2.5  % 

12.1  % 

High  Average 

6.7 

15.2 

Average 

42.9 

25.0 

Low  Average 

17.1 

23.8 

Dull  Normal  and  Borderline 

26.3 

17.0 

Mental  Defectives 

2.2 

7.1 

■*t  may  be  noted  that  the  drafted  men  had  a  significantly  higher  proportion 

of  persons  in  the  lower  and  higher  categories,  while  the  clinic  prisoners 

tended  to  score  predominantly  in  the  middle  ranges. 

The  results  obtained  by  Bromberg  and  Thompson  were  corroborated  in  a 

later  study  by  Schilder  of  all  convicted  felons  examined  in  the  psychiatric 

2 

clinic  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York  City,  1937* 

The  lay  belief  that  the  criminal  is  feebleminded  reflects  the  lag  between 
the  advance  of  our  scientific  knowledge  aid  its  popular  dissemination.  The 
number  of  criminals  who  have  been  diagnosed  as  feebleminded  has  steadily 
decreased  a3  our  psychometric  techniques  and  tests  have  been  refined.  In 
1931  a  major  study  was  made  of  all  available  mental  tests  of  criminals. 

An  analysis  of  350  reports,  including  tests  of  175,000  criminals  and  delinquents, 
established  that  the  proportion  of  delinquents  diagnosed  as  feebleminded 

1,  Bromberg  and  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73 

2.  P.  Schilder,  "The  Care  of  Criminals  and  Prevention  of  Crime,"  Journal  of 
Crimiml  Psychopathology,  1940-41,  Vol#  II,  p.  152. 


decreased  from  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  period  1910  -  1914  to  20 

per  cent  in  the  period  1925  -  1928.  The  decrease  was  due  mainly  to  a  change 

in  testing  techniques  and  scoring  methods#  It  was  finally  concluded  that 

the  distribution  of  intelligence  scores  for  the  delinquent  population  is  in  fact 

1 

similar  to  that  of  the  general  population.  Subsequent  studies  have  confirmed 

Sutherland *s  findings  to  the  extent  that  feeblemindedness  is  presently  regarded 

as  having  a  lesser  association  with  the  fact  of  the  criminal  person  than  such 

2 

impersonal  factors  as  age  and  sex. 

A  current  comment  on  the  prevalence  of  mental  deficiency  among  prisoners 
as  compared  with  the  general  population  is  presented  by  Richard  McGee,  Director 

3 

of  the  California  Department  of  Corrections.  He  states: 

"The  average  intelligence  of  the  men  in  prison  is  just  about 
the  same  as  the  average  man  in  the  street#  There  are  fewer 
people  of  superior  intelligence,  and  there  are  fewer- people 
of  low  grade,  feeblemindedness,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  as  they 
are  usually  institutionalized  elsewhere  before  they  can  commit 
a  murder,  or  they  are  either  too  smart,  thqy  don*t  get  caught, 
or  they  don*t  commit  crimes.  The  average  is  about  the  sane 
as  it  is  for  you  and  me." 

2,  Psychoneurosis 

Most  of  the  studies  of  psychoneuresis  as  it  effects  crime  have  been  directed 
by  psychiatrists  toward  detailed  case  analyses  of  the  relation  between  the 
psychoneurotic  condition  and  criminal  behavior.  The  most  reliable  statistics 
on  the  incidence  of  psychoneuresis  among  convicted  offenders  are  contained 

1.  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  "lUental  Deficiency  and  Crime,"  Ch.  XV,  in  Kimball 
Young  (Editor)  Social  Attitudes.  1931,  PP.  357—375 • 

2.  L.  D.  Zeleny,  "Feeblemindedness  and  Criminal  Conduct,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  38:564-578,  January  1933. 

Clara  Chassell,  The  Relation  Between  Morality  and  Intellect.  Teachers 
College,  Contributions  to  Education,  No,  607,  York,  1935. 

3.  R.  McGee,  "An  Analysis  of  California^  Prison  Population,"  Proceedings 
California  State  Sheriffs »  Association.  1948,  p.  69. 
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in  the  aforementioned  Bronberg- Thompson  and  Schilder  studies. 

Out  of  7,100  cases  which  Bronberg  and  Thompson  examined  from  1932-1935  to 
determine  the  incidence  of  psychoneurosis,  490  or  6.9  p*.r  cent,  were  classix’ied 
as  psychoneurotic.  Schilder* s  examination  of  2,698  cases  during  1937, 
resulted  in  114  or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  being  classified  as  psychoneurotic. 
Other  less  reliable  studies  on  the  prevalence  of  psychoneurosis  among 
prisoners  report  as  few  as  2  per  cent. 

3.  Psychosis 

Psychotic  symptoms  have  been  clearly  identified  and  defined  by  psychia¬ 
trists  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  of  patients  in  mental 
hospitals.  As  a  consequence,  the  statistics  concerning  the  incidence  of 
psychosis  among  convicted  offenders  appear  to  have  greater  reliability  than 
other  categories  of  mental  disturbance. 

As  the  result  of  examining  9,958  convicted  offenders  in  the  psychiatric 
clinic  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York  City,  between  1932  -  1935, 
Bronberg  and  Thompson  report  that  153  cases,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
nunber  of  offenders  were  classified  as  psychotic, 

Schilder *s  examination  of  2,698  cases  at  the  same  clinic  in  1937  resulted 
in  the  classification  of  1,6  per  cent  as  psychotic. 

Some  variability  in  the  incidence  of  psychosis  is  notec.  bv  Sutherland  in 
different  states,  but  in  general  the  figures  confirm  the  results  obtained  in 
New  York.  Sutherland  points  out  that  "psychiatric  examinations  of  criminals 

on  admission  to  state  prisons  generally  show  not  more  than  5  per  cent  to  be 

1 

psychotic,  and  in  many  institutions,  less  than  1  per  cent," 


1.  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminology,  3rd  ed.,  J.D.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  1939,  p.  107 
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4.  Psychopathy 

In  contrast  to  the  rather  clearly  defined  and  recognisable  symptoms  of 

the  severe  mental  disorders  such  as  psychosis  and  psychoneurosis,  there  is 

little  general  agreement  among  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  as  to  the 

criteria  for  classifying  persons  as  psychopathic  personalities.  As  a  result 

of  the  vagueness  with  which  this  concept  is  defined,  the  statistics  on  the 

incidence  of  psychopathic  personality  among  convicted  offenders  show  great 

variation  from  one  state  to  another.  The  National  Committee  for  Uental 

Hygiene  sunnarized  surveys  made  prior  to  1931  on  the  incidence  of  mental 

abnormality  in  correctional  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  survey  found  that  the  diagnosis  of  psychopathic  personality  varied  from 

5.5  per  cent  to  35.3  per  cent.  An  average  figure  of  16.7  per  cent  was  found 

1 

for  the  9  states  on  which  data  were  available,  Sutherland  reports  differences 
as  great  as  78.3  per  centage  points  between  the  percent  of  convicted  offenders 
classified  as  psychopathic  personality  types  in  different  states.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  such  variations  are  "clearly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  precon- 

o 

ception  of  the  psychiatrists  rather  than  to  a  difference  in  the  criminals" 

On  occasion  the  application  of  the  concept  of  psychopathic  personality  has 
been  made  so  broadly  as  to  become  absurd,  including  all  persons  who  commit  a 
criminal  act, 

A  much  more  conservative  and  objective  application  of  the  concept  of 
psychopathic  personality  is  found  in  the  studies  conducted  at  the  Psychiatric 

TI  Morris  Ploscowe,  Some  Causative  Factors  in  Criminality.  No,  13,  Vol.  1  of  the 

* 

Reports  of  the  National  Comm,  on  Law  Observance  &  Enforcement,  GPO,  1931,  P#  51 
2.  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  only  10  per  cent  were  diagnosed  as  psychopathic 
personality  types,  whereas  in  Illinois  88,3  per  cent  were  so  classified. 
Sutherland,  op.  cit.,  p,  110 
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Clinic  of  the  Court  >f  General  Sessions,  New  York  City.  (Xit  of  the  group 
of  9,958  convicted  offenders  examined  between  1932-35  by  Bromberg  and 
Thompson,  687  cases,  or  6.9  per  cent,  were  classified  as  psychopathic 
personalities. 

Schilder's  classification  of  2,698  convicted  offenders  in  1937  resulted 
in  a  diagnosis  of  psychopathic  personality  in  197  cases,  or  7.3  per  cent. 

To  the  extent  that  the  concept  psychopathic  personality  refers  to  a 
cluster  of  personality  traits,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  can  be  reliably 
established,  the  figure  of  approximately  7  per  cent  among  convicted  offenders 
has  become  generally  accepted. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  figures  cited  in  the  preceding  sections  on  the  incidence  of 

psychological  and  emotional  defects  among  convicted  offenders  indicate  clearly 

that  the  popular  conception  of  offenders  as  mentally  disturbed  persons  is  in 

error.  For  example,  sex  offenders  are  generally  regarded  as  mentally 

abnormal.  Yet  the  May  1949  report  of  the  Committee  on  Forensic  Psychiatry 

of  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry  points  out  "that  only  a  small 

proportion  of  males  convicted  of  sex  offenses  have  been  involved  in  behavior 

which  i3  materially  different  than  that  of  most  males  in  the  population. 

This  small  group,  which  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  is 

that  which  engages  our  attention  as  psychiatrists.  Among  then  will  be  found 

1 

the  feebleminded,  psychopathic  and  psychotic  individuals,"  The  conclusion 

reached  by  the  Committee  on  Forensic  Psychiatry  parallels  closely  the  results 
» 

cited  in  the  previous  sections  concerning  other  types  of  convicted  offenders. 
Summarizing  the  results  of  Bromberg  and  Thompson's  study  of  convicted 
offenders  in  New  York  between  1932  -  1935,  approximately  16  per  cent  of  the 

II  6crarr.it toe  on  Forensic  Psychiatry  of  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry,  op,  cit.,  p,  1 
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offenders  were  found  to  evidence  sone  cental  deviation  while  "normal  or 

1 

average  individuals  comprised  the  remaining  82  per  cent  of  the  prisoners." 

Schilder*s  study  of  convicted  offenders  in  New  York  in  1937  confirms  the 

results  obtained  by  Bromberg  and  Thompson.  He  concludes  that: 

"Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  offenders  were  psychically 
abnormal  according  to  ordinary  standards.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  normal  from  a  psychiatric 
point  of  view  if  one  does  not  consider  the  repeated  crime 
itself  as  a  sign  of  mental  imbalance. "2 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  report,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  most  no 

more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  felon  population  are  characterized  b/  psychological 

or  emotional  defects  which  may  render  their  suitability  for  defense  service 

problematic,  and  in  any  event  would  require  special  screening. 

This  percentage  is  especially  significant  when  compared  with  the  incidence 

of  psychological  or  emotional  defect  in  the  general  population.  The  statistics 

provided  by  National  Selective  Service  Headquarters  as  to  the  reasons  for 

rejection  of  registrants  examined  during  the  course  of  World  War  n,  indicate 

that  roughly  16  per  cent  were  rejected  because  of  psychological  or  emotional 
3 

defect.  The  rate  o$  rejection  for  mental  defect  fluctuated  markedly  during 
the  war,  indicating  that  the  armed  services  were  able  to  relax  or  tighten  the 
standards  for  induction  in  accordance  with  their'  manpower  needs.  This 
suggests  that  appropriate  screening  techniques  may  make  possible  the  utilization 
of  a  number  of  the  men  within  even  the  20  per  cent  category  of  psychologically 
or  emotionally  defective  persons. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Selective  Service  rejection 
rate  is  based  on  men  in  the  military  age  groups  18  -  37,  whereas  the  corresponding 

1.  Brornberg  and  Thompson,  op.  cit,,  p.  152 

2.  Schilder,  op.  cit.,  p*  152 

3.  The  calculation  of  an  average  rejection  rate  for  reason  of  mental  defect  was 
|  based  on  the  following  reports  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service:  Selective 

Service  as  the  Tide  of  War  Turns.  U.  S,  Government  Printing  Office,  194"i>,  and 
Selective  Service  and  Victory.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1943. 


rate  for  the  felon  population  also  includes  men  in  oluer  age  groups  where  the 
incidence  of  mental  defect  is  ordinarily  higher.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  frequency  of  psychological  or  emotional  defect  in  the  felon  population 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  general  population. 
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I.  CRIMINALITY  OF  CONVICTED  FELONS  AS  REVEALED  BY  PREVIOUS  INCARCERATION 


The  absence  or  presence  of  a  prior  criminal  record  has  long  been  regarded 
by  correctional  authorities  as  a  factor  of  predictive  significance  in  judging 
the  probable  character  of  an  offender^  post-institutional  behavior. 

The  annual  census  of  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reforma¬ 
tories  provided  statistics  for  the  years  1940,  1945  and  1946  on  the  prior 
commitment  record  of  prisoners  released  during  1940,  1945  and  1946.  The  total 
nurtoer  of  male  offenders  released  in  each  of  those  years  and  the  percentage 
distribution  by  prison  commitment  record  is  shown  in  Table  8,  page  36. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  8  that  the  proportion  of  released  offenders 
with  a  prior  prison  record  increased  from  1940  to  1945,  but  decreased  again 
in  1946.  The  1940-1945  trend  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
war  years  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  removed  many  persons  with  no  previous 
prison  record  from  harmful  association  and  exposure  to  delinquent  influences 
which  in  normal  times  may  have  led  to  acts  of  crime,  and  possible  commitment 
of  such  persons  as  first  offenders.  This  reduced  the  actual  number  of  first 
offenders  and  correspondingly  this  change  was  reflected  in  an  increase  percentage¬ 
wise  of  those  with  previous  prison  records.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  released  offenders  in  1946,  with  a  prior  prison  record  reflects  a  return  to 
the  1940  peacetime  rates;  that  is,  an  increase  In  the  proportion  of  first 
offenders  released, 

A  projection  of  the  1945-1946  trend  would  indicate  that  the  the  present 
time  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  offenders  released  from  correctional 
institutions  have  no  prior  prison  record. 

No  comparable  nationwide  figures  are  available  on  the  prior  commitment 
record  of  the  prison  population  as  such.  California  is  the  only  state  which 
has  compiled  and  made  public  such  statistics  for  its  prison  population. 
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table  d 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UAIE  OFFENDERS  RELEASED  FROM 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES,  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PRIOR  COMMITMENTS.  1940.  1945.  1946 , 

1 

2 

3 

ms 

mi 

ms 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

61,431 

42,326 

44,106 

PERCENTAGE: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  Prior  Conroitmenta 

69.9 

65.7 

68.1 

1  Prior  Prison  Commitment 

18.0 

19.3 

18.6 

2  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

7.0 

8.1 

7.4 

3  or  more  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

5.1 

6.9 

5.9 

1.  U.  S.  Department  of  Conroe ree,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in 
Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  1940 .  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Wasnington  1943,  p.  64. 

2.  .  Prisoners  in  Federal  Prisons 
and  Reformatories,  1945.  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  1947,  p.  93. 

3.  _ .  Prisoners  in  Federal  Prisons 

and  Reformatories,  1946,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  1948,  p.  94. 


( 
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Table  9,  page  38,  shows  the  prior  commitment  record  for  the  California 
male  prison  population  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  from  1945  to  1950.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  prisoners  with 
no  prior  commitments  to  decrease  from  1945  to  1950.  Conversely,  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  for  the  percentages  of  those  with  prior  commitment  records 
to  increase  between  1945  and  1950*  The  explanation  for  this  effect  lie 3  in 
the  fact  that  during  these  years  prisoners  with  no  prior  commitment  constitute 
a  greater  proportion  of  releases  than  they  do  of  admissions.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  number  of  admissions  and  releases  of  such  offenders  would 
tend  to  balance  each  other.  In  any  event,  this  group  of  first  offenders 
constitutes  disproportionately  the  largest  single  manpower  resource  in  the 
prison  population. 

A  comparison  of  the  prior  commitment  records  of  male  offenders  admitted  to 
California  prisons  from  1947  -  1950  with  the  prior  records  of  those  released 
during  this  period,  underlines  the  sizeable  dimensions  of  the  manpower  resource 
represented  in  first  offenders. 

Table  10  shows  the  total  number  and  percentage  distribution  of  male 
admissions  to  California  prisons  by  prior  commitment  record  for  each  fiscal 
year  1947  -  1950.  Table  11  provides  sirllar  information  for  male  prisoners 
released  from  the  California  prisons  for  the  same  time  period. 

A  comparison  of  table  10,  page  39  and  table  11,  page  40  discloses  that 
the  proportions  of  offenders  released  from  prison  each  year  from  1947  to  1950 
who  had  no  prior  commitment  record  was  consistently  higher  than  the  corresponding 
proportion  of  offenders  admitted  during  these  years.  Conversely,  offenders 
with  a  record  of  prior  prison  commitment  constituted  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  admissions  than  of  the  releases. 
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TABLE  9 

PRIOR  COL30TME2ITS  OF  RESIDENT  MAIE  rKI30M  POPULATION, 
CALIFORNIA .  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


PRIOR  COMMITMENTS 

mi 

Wk 

1947 

i M 

i m 

1222 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

5,643 

6,405 

7,284 

8,216 

9,160 

9,883 

PERCENTAGE 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  Prior  Prison  Commit¬ 
ments 

52.3 

52.6 

52.0 

51.2 

49.8 

49.3 

1  Prior  Prison  Commitment 

25.4 

25.1 

25.0 

25.4 

25.5 

26.2 

2  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

12.5 

12.4 

12.5 

12.8 

13.5 

13.5 

3  or  more  Prior  Prison 
Commitments 

9.8 

9.9 

10.5 

10.6 

11.2 

11.0 

Sources  State  of  California,  Department  of  Correction,  Characteristics  of 
Resident  Male  Population  of  California  State  Prisons.  1945-1950  (mimeographed). 
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ABLE  10 


PRIOR  COMMITMENT  RECORD  OF  MALE  ADMISSIONS  TO  CALIFORNIA 


PRISONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

1947  - 

1950. 

PRIOR  COigflTMENTS 

1 

mi 

1 

IM 

2 

1949 

2 

1950 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

2,524 

2,876 

2,698 

2,993 

PERCENTAGE 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ho  Prior  Prison  Conmitnents 

63.5 

63.4 

61.8 

64.0 

1  Prior  Prison  Conmitroont 

20.5 

20.2 

22.7 

19.9 

2  Prior  Prison  Conmitnents 

8,0 

9.5 

9.0 

8.9 

3  or  more  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

8.0 

6.9 

6.5 

7.2 

1,  State  of  California,  Department  of  Corrections,  Biennial  Report  1947-1948, 

p.  110 • 

2.  _ ,  Biennial  Report  1949-1950,  p.  39* 
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TABLE  11 


PRIOR  COMMITMENT  RECORD  OP  MALE  RELEASES  FROM  CALIFORNIA 
PRISONS.  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1947-1950* 


1 

1 

2 

r 

4 

PRIOR  COMMITMENT 

1947 

1948 

* 

mi 

1950 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

1,645 

1,944 

1,754 

2,270 

PERCENTAGE 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

74.3 

72.1 

74.7 

70.8 

1  Prior  Prison  Commitment 

16.8 

16.2 

20.5 

14.9 

2  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

5.0 

6.6 

3.8 

7.6 

3  or  more  Prior  Prison  Commitments 

3.9 

5.1 

1.0 

6.7 

1*  Baaed  on:  State  cf  California,  Department  cf  Corrections,  Biennial  Report 
1947-1948,  p.  110:  and _  _ ,  Character¬ 

istics  of  Resident  Male  population  of  California  State  Prisons,  1945-1950 
(Mimeographed) . 

2,  Based  on:  _ _ _ ,  Biennial 

Report  1949-1950.  p.  39,  and _ ,  _ , 

Characteristics  of  Resident  Male  Population  of  California  State  Prisons  (Mimeo¬ 


graphed) 


It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  decrease  noted  in  Table  9  in  the  percentage 
of  offenders  with  no  prior  commitments  reflects  the  effects  of  a  more 
tolerant  release  policy  toward  first  offenders,  rather  than  a  general 
increase  in  the  amount  of  recidivism  among  those  admitted. 

Ihe  above  comparison  of  the  prior  commitment  records  of  offenders 
admitted,  released,  or  still  in  prison  clearly  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  much 
more  rapid  turnover  of  first  offenders  than  of  those  with  prior  prison  commit¬ 
ments.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  in  assessing  the  possible 
contribution  of  the  felon  population  to  the  manpower  pool  of  the  armed  forces. 
Over  a  period  of  time  the  proportion  of  offenders  who  may  be  regarded  as 
less  acceptable  for  defense  service  by  reason  of  prior  prison  commitment  will 
be  considerably  smaller  than  the  actual  proportion  of  this  group  in  the 
prison  population  at  any  one  time. 

In  considering  the  prior  commitment  record  of  convicted  offenders  in 

relation  to  their  suitability  to  defense  service,  it  is  important  to  note 

that  the  negative  effect  of  such  a  record  is  not  necessarily  a  foregone 

conclusion.  Parole  authorities  have  learned  that  the  predictive  value  of  a 

criminal  record  varies  in  accordance  with  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  parole 

situation  to  which  the  offender  is  released.  Service  in  the  armed  forces 

« 

may  provide  a  situation  for  some  recidivistic  offenders  which  will  make  possible 
a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  than  may  be  found  fcr  them  in  civilian  life. 

In  such  cases,  the  fact  of  a  prior  commitment  will  not  necessarily  be  an 
indication  that  failure  will  occur. 
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J.  CONVICTED  FELONS  NOT  CONFINED  TO  INSTITUTIONS 


In  determining  the  extent  of  the  defense  manpower  resource  represented  by 
the  felon  population  of  the  United  States  ,  it  is  important  to  consider  also 
those  men  in  the  military  age  groups  vho  are  not  confined  in  correctional 
institutions.  This  group  consists  of  those  granted  probation  or  suspended 
sentence  following  felony  convictions,  those  released  conditionally  from 
correctional  institutions,  and  those  released  unconditionally,  that  is,  by 
expiration  of  sentence. 

The  exact  number  of  ccnvicted  felons  granted  probation  or  suspended 

sentence  by  the  courts  each  year  is  not  known.  The  Annual  Judicial  Statistics 

published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  until  1946,  indicate  that  nearly  a  third 

of  convicted  felons  (31.3  per  cent)  are  granted  probation  or  suspended  sentence 

each  year  by  the  courts.  A  slightly  larger  proportion  of  convicted  felons, 

(37*3  per  cent)  are  committed  to  prisons  or  reformatories.  The  remainder 

1 

(30.9  per  cent)  receive  local  jail,  workhouse  or  other  sentences. 

Estimates  are  given  in  Table  13,  page  43,  of  the  number  of  convicted  male 
offenders  within  each  of  the  alternative  dispositions  carried  out  by  the 
courts  in  1950.  The  number  receiving  probation  or  suspended  sentence  is 
estimated  at  about  58,000  men.  While  statistics  are  not  available  on  the 
composition  of  the  felon  population  granted  probation,  the  legal  restrictions 
defining  eligibility  for  probation  indicate  that  this  group  is  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  first  offenders  and  does  not  include  persons  convicted  of  crimes 
regarded  as  heinous, 

/ 

1.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics:  1944,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1946,  p.  7 
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TABLE  12 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONVICTED  MALE 
FELONS  SENTENCED  BY  THE  COURTS  IN  1950.  BY  TYPE  OF  DISPOSITION. 


DISPOSITION 

2 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Prison  or  Reformatory 

70,000 

37.8 

Probation  or  Suspended 

57,963) 

) 

Sentence 

31.3S 

Local  Jail,  Workhouse, 

)  115,185 
57,222) 

\ 

or  other  Sentence 

30.9) 

1.  The  percentage  figures  are  taken  from  the  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics: 

1944,  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Washington,  D,  C«,  p.  7.  Though  these  figures  are 
based  on  returns  from  only  24  states  for  1944,  they  are  the  most  recent  and  com¬ 
plete  figures  of  this  kind  available. 

2,  Estimates  of  the  number  of  convicted  male  felons  in  each  category  of  dis¬ 
position  are  based  on  the  70,000  male  felons  sentenced  to  prisons  or  reformatories 
in  1950.  This  figure  is  a  reliable  extrapolation  of  annual  admission  figures 
from  1940  to  1948  given  in  the  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and 
reformatories,  U,  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (1940-1946),  and  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reforma¬ 
tories.  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  (Mimeographed),  1947-1948. 
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The  statistics  providing  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  felons 
conditionally  released  from  correctional  institutions  are  derived  from  the 
annual  census  of  prisoners  in  state  and  federal  prisons  and  reformatories. 

This  census  furnishes  statistics  up  to  1948  on  the  number  of  imprisoned 
offenders  who  were  released  conditionally.  Extrapolation  of  these  figures 
indicates  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  male  prisoners  were  conditionally 
released  in  1950, 

Parole  is  the  major  form  of  conditional  release.  It  involves  an  examination 
and  selection  by  a  paroling  authority  of  each  case  granted  parole.  As  a  result 
of  this  screening,  this  group  contains  a  high  proportion  of  the  total  releases 
likely  to  achieve  a  good  adjustment  as  law  abiding  citizens. 

The  annual  census  of  prisoners  also  furnishes  information  on  the  number  of 
prisoners  unconditionally  released  each  year  from  prisons  and  reformatories, 

A  corresponding  extrapolation  of  the  trend  for  this  group  of  releases  indicates 
that  approximately  30, J0Q  men  were  released  in  1950,  This  group  is  conposed 
primarily  of  prisoners  released  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  and  includes 
those  who  were  pardoned  or  received  a  commutation  of  sentence. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  secure  statistics  on  the  number  of  ex¬ 
felons  in  the  general  population.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  an 
effort  was  l.ade  to  secure  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation,  aged  18  -  35  in  1951,  who  had  served  a  sentence  in  a  state  or  federal 
prison  or  reformatory,  A  basis  for  this  estimate  was  obtained  by  listing  the 
total  number  of  men  released  each  year  between  1931  -  1950  from  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Since  figures  were  also  available  on  the  age  composition  of 
released  offenders,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  rv-Wn-  nf  mr.p  roTonco^ 
each  year  who  are  in  the  age  group  18  -  35  at  the  present  time.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  recidivism,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  group  who  had  no  previous  prison  or  reformatory  commitment  at  the 


time  oi  their  release*  By  eliminating  from  this  figure  the  number  of  men  in 
the  age  group  18  -  35  who  had  previous  prison  or  reformatory  commitments,  and 
are  now  serving  a  sentence,  a  final  estimate  of  2 55,000  men  was  obtained. 

This  estimate  thus  represents  the  number  of  men  aged  18  -  35  in  the  general 
population  who  have  had  one  or  more  prior  commitments  in  a  state  or  federal 
prison  or  reformatory,  exclusive  of  correctional  institutions  for  juveniles 
only. 
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A*  BACKGROUND  AND  HISTORY  OF  CURRENT  REGULATIONS 


Introduction 

The  critical  manpower  shortage  during  World  War  II  brought 
about  limited  utilization  of  convicted  offenders  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States*  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  men  with  crim¬ 
inal  records  were  completely  excluded.  Regulations  were  gradually 
revised  and  relaxed  as  the  war  progressed,  permitting  the  utilization 
of  some  convicted  felons  in  the  armed  services.  In  the  later  months 
of  World  War  II,  the  induction  of  felons  had  been  considerably  extended, 
and  emphasis  was  placed  on  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of 
selection* 

Today  we  are  again  faced  with  a  situation  which  necessitates 
the  maximum  utilization  of  our  manpower  resources.  The  events  of  Vforld 
Whr  II  provided  valuable  experience  on  the  basis  of  which  it  becomes 
possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of  regulations. 
This  section  of  the  report  will  trace  the  laws  and  regulations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  acceptability  of  convicted  offenders  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  affording  a  basis  for  assessing  the 
effects  of  existing  regulations  in  bringing  about  the  optimum  conditions 
for  total  manpower  utilization. 


J 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940  felons 

were  excluded  from  military  service  in  accordance  with  Section  1118  of  the 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  U.  S.  Code  which  had  been  in  force  since  1877.  This 

section  provided  that  no  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  "shall  be 

1 

enlisted  or  mustered  into  military  service." 

This  law  was  reflected  in  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 

19 40  which  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  for 

the  deferment  from  training  and  service  of  men  who  are  considered  physically, 

2 

mentally  and  morally  deficient  or  defective. 

On  the  basis  of  this  authority  the  President  promulgated  the  executive 
3 

order  which  placed  in  Class  IV-F  "habitual  criminals  or  persons  convicted  of 

treason,  or  any  crime  which  under  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they 

are  convicted,  is  a  felony  and  which  the  local  board  determines  renders  the 

A 

registrant  morally  unfit  for  service." 

The  above  regulation  seemingly  left  some  discretion  to  the  Selective 

Service  boards  in  determining  the  suitability  of  a  registrant.  However,  such 

interpretations  were  of  little  consequence  since,  on  the  basis  of  the  provision 

in  the  Selective  Service  Act  that  "No  man  shall  be  inducted  for  training  and 

service  under  this  act  unless  and  until  he  is  acceptable  to  the  land  and  naval 
5 

!  forces",  the  military  authorities  refused  to  accept  any  registrants  with  a 

1 

felony  record.  The  "Mobilization  Regulation"  of  the  Army  in  November  stated; 


1.  10  Unitea  states  Cod  Annotated  622,  Section  .1118 

2,  Enforcement  of  the  Selective  Service  Law.  Special  Monograph,  No.  14, 

Selective  Service  System,  1950,  p.  £8 

3«  Executive  Order  No,  8560,  October  4,  1940 

4»  Selective  Service  Regulations,  Vol.  3,  Classification  and  Selection, 

Section  XXIV,  paragraph  362. 

5*  The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  Public  No.  733,  76th  Congress, 
Chapter '720,' 3rd  Session,  S.  41&4,  Sec.  16(a) 


"No  registrant  will  be  inducted  into  the  military  service  who 
has  been.,.,  convicted  of  any  crime  which  under  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  treason,  felony,  or  infamous 
crime. 


This  regulation,  which  precluded  the  acceptance  for  induction  of  any 
person  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  felonious  crime,  established  an  absolute 
barrier  against  the  utilization  of  all  men  convicted  of  felonies,  among  whoa 
there  were  many  quite  capable  of  becoming  good  soldiers.  The  severe  and  limit¬ 
ing  effects  of  this  arbitrary  regulation  were  noted  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  in  February  1941,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  advised  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  G-l,  that: 

"(1)  Section  1118  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  not  applicable  to 
persons  selected  for  induction  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  and  that  the  War  Department  was  promulgating 
a  regulation  which  would  permit  the  induction  upon  selection  by 
the  System  of  persons  t;ho  had  been  convicted  of  felonies. 

"(2)  When  such  regulations  were  promulgated,  enabling  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  permit  the  regular  kray  to  enlist  persons  who 
had  been  convicted  of  felonies,  since  Section  1118  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  prohibited  their  enlistment." 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  in  April  1941  Amy  regulations 

were  changed  to  distinguish  between  "heinous"  crimes  and  felony  convictions  for 
2 

other  crimes.  The  new  regulation  provided  that  no  registrant  was  to  be 

3 

.inducted  into  military  service  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  "heinous"  crime. 

It  also  excluded  from  induction  any  person  v/ho  had  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  punishable  by  death  or  confinement  for  a  term  exceeding  one  ye ar  if 
the  person  had  been  convicted  more  than  once  for  the  same  offense  or  of  any 
other  offense  30  punishable.  This  regulation  further  excluded  from  induction  any 
person  who  was  at  the  time  of  induction  on  parole,  on  probation,  or  under 
suspended  sentence. 


1.  Mobilization  Regulation  1-7,  1  October  1940,  Change  2,  13  November  1940 

2.  Mobilization  Regulation  1-7,  1  October  1940,  Change  8,  8  April  1941 

3.  The  following  crimes  were  listed  as  heinous  crimes:  treason,  murder,  rape, 
kidnapping,  arson,  pandering,  sodomy,  any  crime  involving  sex  perversion, 
any  illegal  dealing  in  narcotics  or  other  habit  forming  drugs. 
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This  wa s  a  most  significant  change  in  Army  regulations.  For  the  first 
time,  some  man  with  felony  convictions  were  given  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
armed  forces.  However,  this  opportunity  was  still  limited  to  first  offenders 
who  had  committed  other  than  "heinous"  crimes,  and  who  were  no  longer  under 
supervision  of  civilian  authorities.  In  the  light  of  well-established  kr.o»*» 
ledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  felon  population,  this  regulation  excluded 
a  large  number  of  persons  capable  of  making  successful  adjustments  to  life  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  whose  services  could  have  proved  significant  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  war  effort. 

In  July  1941  the  enabling  legislation  recoramended  by  the  Judge 

Advocate  General  was  enacted  when  Congress  passed  Public  Law  189.  This  law 

amended  Section  1118  of  the  revised  statutes  and  stated  that: 

"....  with  relation  to  ....  persons  convicted  of  felonies  the 
Secretary  of  War  a ay,  by  regulations  or  otherwise,  authorize 
exceptions  in  special  meritorious  cases." 

Thus  the  legal  obstacle  which  prevented  full  utilization  of  the  felon  population 

was  removed.  From  that  time  on  the  use  of  felons  by  the  armed  forces  has  been 

a  matter  of  policy  decision  and  regulation  by  the  departments  concerned. 

In  September  1941  the  Army  regulations  were  further  changed  to  permit 

the  induction  of  certain  man  who  were  under  the  control  of  civil  authorities. 

The  new  regulation  provided  the  following: 

"However,  if  the  selectee  presents  at  the  time  of  his  induction  a 
a  certified  copy  of  a  civil  order  relinquishing  control  by  civil 
authority,  he  may  bo  inducted  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified.  The 
civil  order  „  of erred  to  above  may  terminate  the  civil  custody 
(parole,  probation  or  suspended  sentence)  at  the  time  of  induction 
or  may  suspend  it  for  the  period  of  military  service,  either  with 
or  without  credit  for  such  period, 


1.  Mobilization  Regulation  1-7,  1  October  1940,  Change  16,  24  September  1941 
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This  weant  that  the  restrictions  against  the  use  of  men  still  under 


civilian  supervision  were  lifted  and  men  on  parole,  probation  or  suspended 

sentence  could  be  considered  for  induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

However,  the  procedure  for  the  induction  was  difficult  and  cumbersome. 

This  problem  was  recognized,  and  during  the  fall  of  1942  representatives  of  the 

War  Department,  Selective  Service,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the 

U*  S.  Department  of  Justice,  held  a  series  of  conferences  on  this  subject.  These 

conferences  resulted  in  further  changes  in  War  Department  regulations  in 
1 

November  1942. 

The  new  regulations  of  November  1942  still  completely  excluded  regis¬ 
trants  undergoing  confinement  as  a  result  of  one  conviction  for  the  afore- 

2 

mentioned  "heinous'*  crimes.  In  the  case  of  registrants,  however,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  such  r -lines,  but  who  had  been  discharged,  paroled,  conditionally 
released,  or  placed  on  probation  or  suspended  sentence  for  at  least  six  months, 
induction  was  made  possible  for  those  considered  especially  meritorious.  These 
cases  had  to  be  approved  in  each  instance  by  the  commanding  general  of  a  service 
command  or  department  prior  to  the  registrants  being  forwarded  to  a  recruiting 
or  induction  station.  As  a  basis  for  deciding  these  cases,  the  commanding 
general  was  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  time  the  individual  had 

lived  in  a  civilian  community  subsequent  to  his  release  from  confinement,  and 

3 

whether  his  behavior  during  this  period  was  above  reproach. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  who  were  serving  sentences  in  excess  of  one 
year  for  other  than  '’heinous"  crimes,  induction  into  the  arny  was  made  possible 

1.  Director  of  Selective  Service,  Selective  Service  and  Victory.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1943,  202 

2.  Army  Regulation  615-500,  1  September  1942,  Change  1,  2  November  1942,  7(b)(2) 
(a) 

Ibid.  7(b)(2)(b) 


3. 


immediately  upon  conditional  release,  if  the  individual  cases  were  specifically 
approved  by  the  command ing  general  cf  a  service  command  or  department.  This 
approval  was  to  be  based  on  evidence  presented  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  appropriate  paroling  authorities.  The  controlling  language  was  as 
follows : 

"...  that  the  individual  is  regarded  as  fit  for  life  in  a 
civilian  comiaunityj  that  regardless  of  acceptability  to  the  Army  he  is 
to  be  placed  on  parole,  conditional  release,  or  discharged  contin¬ 
gent  only  upon  development  of  an  adequate  means  of  livelihood;  that 
having  oeen  so  released  he  will  not  bo  again  confined  other  than  for 
violation  of  the  parole,  etc.,  or  commission  of  another  offense.”* 

This  regulation  also  gave  the  Selective  Service  System  the  authority  to 
forward  for  induction,  without  requesting  waivers,  those  individuals  who  had 
been  sentenced  and  convicted  far  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year  for  other  than 
"heinous"  crimes,  provided  that  the  individual  had  been  in  a  civilian  cocrounity 
on  parole,  conditional  release,  probation,  or  suspended  sentence,  for  at  least 
tc.irty  days  in  the  case  of  first  offenders,  or  ninety  days  in  the  case  of  other 
than  first  offenders.  The  only  other  requirements  were  that  the  conduct  of 
the  individual  during  the  period  in  the  civilian  community  had  beer,  above  re¬ 
proach,  that  the  individual  had  not  displayed  any  criminal  tendencies,  and  that 
the  civilian  authority  supervising  the  individual  would  suspend  or  terminate 
such  supervision  for  tho  period  of  Array  service.  If  the  Selective  Service  System 
desired  to  forward  an  individual  prior  to  the  required  period  they  were  permitted 
to  request  waivers  from  the  commanding  general  of  a  service  command  or  department. 

This  regulation  provided  further  that:  a)  regardless  of  offense 
committed,  registrants  who  had  been  in  frequent  difficulties  with  law  enforcement 

1,  Ibid  7(b)(3)(a) 

2.  1513'  7(b)(3)(b) 
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authorities,  who  had  displayed  criminal  tendencies  or  traits,  or  who  were 

otherwise  jt  questionable  reputation  cr  moral  character,  were  unacceptable 
1  2 
for  induction;  b)  in  all  instances  civilian  supervision  had  to  be  waived. 

Thus  these  regulations  enabled  local  boards  of  the  Selective  Service 

System  to  reclassify  and  arrange  for  the  induction  of  many  thousands  of  men  who 

hid  previously  been  classified  in  IV -F  as  morally  unfit  for  service  because 

they  had  at  one  time  been  convicted  of  a  felonious  crime. 

3 

In  November  1943  new  Amy  regulations  provided  that  the  authority  to 
approve  for  induction  or  the  authority  to  grant  waivers  to  registrants  who  had 
been  convicted  of  felonies  other  than  "heinous"  crimes,  could  be  "delegated  by 
the  commanding  general  of  a  service  command  or  department  to  such  state  or  terri¬ 
torial  directors  of  Selective  Service  as  he  may  select,  when  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  Federal  officials,  he  feels  that  procedures  have  been 

placed  in  effect  that  protect  fully  the  interests  of  the  armed  forces  aid  that 

4 

such  action  will  simplify  administration." 

Beneficial  results  on  the  induction  of  men  with  felony  convictions  had 

been  obtained  from  the  various  accumulated  changes.  However,  the  procedures 

continued  to  exhibit  a  number  of  serious  imperfections  and  limitations.  Efforts 

were  made  by  Selective  Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  during  the  spring 

and  summer  of  1944  to  overcome  the  strictures  which  still  remained  as  to  felons 

5 

under  actual  confinement  and  the  serious  handicaps  of  the  waiver  procedures,. 


1.  Ibid,  7(bTT4) 

2.  Ibid,  7(b)(6) 

3«  Amy  Regul  tions  615-500,  1  September  1942,  Change  8,  15  November  1943 

4.  Ibid,  7(b)(3)(c) 

5.  Director  of  Selective  Service,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  202 
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This  objective  was  partially  accomplished  when  in  August  1944  a  new 

regulation  pertaining  to  the  induction  of  persons  with  criminal  records  wa3 

1 

issued  by  the  Army.  This  new  regulation  excluded  categorically  from  induction 

only  one  group  of  offenders,  namely,  those  undergoing  confinement  as  the  result 

2 

cf  a  conviction  of  one  of  the  enumerated  "heinous”  crimes.  Certain  groups  of 
offenders  could  be  inducted  only  in  especially  meritorious  cases,  and  in  such 
cases  approval  by  the  commanding  general  of  a  service  command  or  department  was 
required.  These  groups,  two  in  number  included  the  following  types  of  persons: 

1.  A  person  convictod  of  a  "heinous"  crime  who  was  at  the  time  of 

induction  tinder  suspended  sentence,  probation,  parole,  conditional 

release,  or  who  had  been  discharged  from  custody.  (A  condition  of 

approval  was  that  the  person  had  lived  in  a  civilian  community  for  at 

least  six  months  subsequent  to  his  release  from  confinement  and  that 

3 

during  such  period  his  conduct  had  been  above  reproach.) 

2.  A  person  who  was  found  to  bo  in  frequent  difficulty  with  lav/  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities,  or  to  have  displayed  criminal  tendencies  or  traits  of 
character  which  might  render  him  an  unfit  or  undesirable  associate  of 
enlisted  men,  or  to  have  a  record  which  indicated  a  long  history  of 
anti-social  behavior,  or  to  be  otherwise  of  questionable  reputation 

or  moral  character.  (Requests  for  special  approval  of  cases  of  these 
types  could  be  forwarded,  by  the  Selecti  /e  Service  System  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  to  be  especially  meritorious,) 

1.  Army  Regulations  615-500,  10  August  1944,  13  (b) 

2.  Ibid,  13  (b)(3)(a) 

3.  Mi  13  (b)(4)(a) 

4.  Ibid,  13  (b)(4)(b) 
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This  regulation  also  made  provision  for  the  induction  of  wen  undergoing 
confinement  in  excess  of  one  year  as  a  result  of  having  been  convicte*d  of  a  criire 
other  than  "heinous,”  if  the  followin'  conditions  were  net: 

1«  The  local  board  or  special  panel  board  responsible  for  forwarding  the 
person  would  furnish  a  written  statement  that  in  its  opinion  the  person 
would  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  a  detriment  to  the 

1 

armed  forces,  and  would  recommend  that  the  person  be  accepted  for  induction. 
2.  The  authority  which  was  empowered  to  grant  the  person  parole,  pardon, 
r  conditional  release  stated  that: 

"(a)  The  registrant  has  been  granted  a  parole,  pardon,  or  conditional 
release  effective  on  or  before  the  date  of  his  contemplated  induction 
into  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  If  the  registrant  is  rejected  for  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
ho  is  suitable  for,  and  will  be  released  to  a  civilian  community. 

"(c)  It  recommends  that  the  registrant  be  accepted  for  induction 
into  the  armed  forces. 

"(d)  In  its  opinion,  the  registrant  will  conduct  himself  in  such  a 
.  manner  as  not  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  armed  fore.s, 

"(e)  If  the  registrant  is  accepted,  custody  of  civil  authority  has 
been  terminated  effective  upon  his  entering  the  armed  forces,  or  has 
been  suspended  during  the  period  of  his  military  service. "2 

This  regulation  further  provided  that  any  person  undc-rgoing  confinement 

for  a  crime  other  than  "heinous,"  who  was  within  sixty  days  of  being  eligible  for 

parole,  pardon,  or  conditional  release,  could  be  forwarded  for  a  pre-induction 

physical  examination  if  the  local  b^ard  or  special  panel  board  responsible  for 

forwarding  him  did  the  following: 

"(a)  Complies  with  1  above. 

" (b)  Forwards  his  institutional  snd  Selective  Service  records. 


IT  Ibidj_  13 


2.  TEid,  13  (b)(3)(b)(3) 


b)(l) 


"(c)  Forwards  with  his  records  z  certificate  that  it  has  investi- 
t  •  gated  his  case  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  warrants  consideration 

for  parole  to  a  civilian  community  if  ho  is  not  found  to  be  accept¬ 
able  by  the  armed  forces,  and 

"(d)  States  that  the  board  has  been  advised  by  the  authority  which 
is  empowered  to  grant  the  registrant  parolo,  pardon,  or  conditional 
release,  that  the  determination  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  registrant's 
physical  and  mental  acceptability  will  not  enter  into  its  determina¬ 
tion  either  to  release  or  not  to  release  the  registrant  on  parole,  . 
pardon,  or  conditional  release,  when  he  becomes  eligible  therefor," 

With  reference  to  persons  on  parole,  conditional  release,  probation  or 

suspended  sentence,  the  regulation  provided  that  such  persons  were  acceptable 

for  induction  into  the  armed  forces  providing  the  proper  authority  either 

i 

|  terrain  -ted  the  civil  custody  effective  upon  his  being  inducted  into  the  armed 

I  2 

|  forces,  or  suspended  civil  cuvto-iy  during  his  period  of  military  service » 

This  regulation  also  included  the  general  rule  that  all  persons  with 

i 

typos  of  criminal  records  not  specifically  mentioned  above  were  to  be  con3id- 

3 

*  ered  morally  acceptable  for  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

These  regulations  marked  the  extent  of  the  Arch's  relaxation  of  its 

i 

i 

rules  and  procedures  in  the  induction  of  felons  during  World  War  II,  Their  effect 
I  was  of  salutary  significance  in  that  they  clarified  certain  misleading  considera¬ 
tions  by  eliminating  the  merely  technical  distinctions  as  between  first  and 
second  offenders.  Furthermore,  they  eliminated  purely  formal  eligibility  cri¬ 
teria  such  as  length  of  sentence,  and  the  v  ariable  and  cumbersome  judgment  s 
exercised  in  securing  individual  waivers.  These  regulations  made  possible  the 
I  prompt  induction  of  many  felpus,  However,  the  criteria  prescribed  for  screening 

i 

the  felon  population  were  still  c^ude.  They  reflected  and  were  based  on  a  priori 


1. 

2, 


13  (b)(3)(b)(2) 
13  (b)(4)(c) 


assumptions  as  to  what  types  of  felons  could  mke  satisfactory'  adjustments  to 
military  life.  Furthermore,  they  were  lacking  in  concreteness,  and  hence  per¬ 
mitted  subjective  considerations  to  enter  into  the  induction  of  felons.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  probable  that  many  felons  who  offered  go  jd  prospects  for 
successful  adjustment  to  military  life  were  rejected,  while  others  with  less 
favorable  prospects  were  inducted* 

These  regulations  remained  in  effect  until  1948*  However,  with  the  ond 

of  hostilities  the  actual  induction  of  men  with  criminal  records  diminished 

sharply.  In  December  1946  the  Selective  Service  System  had  discontinued  its 

1 

Special  Panel  Boards* 

In  June  of  1948  Congress  passed  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948* 

This  act  retained  the  provisions  of  the  1940  act  that: 

"No  person  shall  be  inducted  for  training  and  service  under  this 
title  unless  and  until  he  is  acceptable  to  the  armed  forces  for 
such  training  and  service,  and  his  physical  and  mental  fitness 
for  such  training  and  service  has  been  satisfactorily  determined 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.* 

It  also  retained  the  provision  that: 

"The  President  is  also  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment 
from  training  and  service  under  this  title  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  *  *  •  •  (2)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  those 
persons  found  to  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  deficient 
or  defective. "3 

In  addition  it  contains  a  new  section  relating  to  individuals  with  criminal 
records  which  states: 

"No  person  shall  be  relieved  from  training  and  service  under  this 
title  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense,  except  where 
the  offense  of  which  ho  has  been  convicted  may  be  punished  by 
death,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  yea 


1.  Colonel  Victor  Klober,  A.G.D.,  Selective  Service  In  xxlinois  1940-47. 
State  of  Illinois,  p.  194 

2.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  as  Amended.  Section  4(a) 

3.  ibidi.  Section  4(h) 

4.  l6i(l.  Section  6(m) 
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!Thus  under  the  new  law  the  regulations  of  the  services  remain  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  respect  to  the  induction  of  felons,  since  «as  indicated  above, 

every  person  inducted  has  to  be  acceptable  to  the  armed  forces* 

1 

Army  regulations  issued  in  194®  returned  to  a  policy  of  almost  con** 

I 

t 

I  plete  exclusion  of  felons  from  induction.  The  regulations  provided  that  a  person 

j  who  had  been  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 

term  exceeding  one  year  "is  morally  unacceptable  for  service  in  the  armed  forces 

2 

unless  such  disqualification  i3  waived  by  the  respective  department." 

Persons  who  had  been  convicted  for  offenses  punishable  by  less  than  one 
year  imprisonment,  could  be  approved  for  induction  by  the  commanding  general  of 

3 

the  army  within  which  the  induction  static n  was  located. 

These  regulations  further  provided  that  a  person  "having  frequent  diffi- 

i 

culties  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  criminal  tendencies,  a  history  of  enti- 

j  social  behavior,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  sexual  misconduct,  questionable 

1 

)  moral  character,  or  traits  of  character  wnich  render  him  unfit  to  associate  with 

other  men,  is  unacceptable.  However,  the  commanding  general  of  each  army,  after 

complete  investigation  through  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  nay  waive  the 

4 

disqualification  for  induction.* 

I 

Furthermore,  men  who  had  criminal  charges  filed  against  them  but  who, 

5 

as  an  alternative  for  further  prosecution,  indictment,  trial  or  incarceration 
were  granted  by  a  court  p  release  from  the  charge  oil  the  condition  that  they 

5 

would  apply  and  were  accepted  for  induction,  were  classified  as  unacceptable. 


TI  Army  Regulations  615-500,  10  August  1944,  Change  3,  30  December  194®,  13(b) 
(3)(a) 

2.  Ibid.  13  (b)(3)(a) 

3.  Igd,  13  (b)(3)(b)(2) 

4.  W,  13  (b)(3)(b)(l) 

5.  IbU»  13  (b)(3)(b) 
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Men  on  parole,  probation,  or  on  conditional  release  iron  any  term  of  confinement 

1 

were  also  classified  as  unacceptable . 

These  essentially  restrictive  regulations  remained  in  force  until 
2 

Novenber  1950,  when  the  regulations  governing  present  induction,  and  which  had 

3 

been  in  practical  effect  since  27  April  1950,  were  announced  as  controlling. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  spirit  and,  effect  of  the  current  regulation 

do  not  depart  from  the  regulations  which  they  superseded. 

The  current  regulations  are  quoted  verbatim,  and  read  a 3  follows ; 

"Par.  10  (d*  Moral  Standards  —  Information  concerning  court  convictions 
of  a  registrant  and  whether  he  is  ir:  custody  of  the  law  will  be  indicated 
on  DD  Form  47,  under  item  14a  and  b.  More  specific  information  concerning 
such  an  entry,  especially  with  respect  to  personal  background,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  incident  or  incidents,  and  final  disposition  of  charges 
must  be  obtained  from  the  registrant  at  the  induction  station  during  the 
pre-induction  preliminary  interview, 

(1)  A  registrant  who  has  been  convicted  by  a  civil  court,  or  who  has 
a  record  of  adjudication  by  a  juvenile  court  adverse  to  him  for  any 
offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  is  morally  unacceptable  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  unless 
such  disqualification  is  waived  by  the  respective  Department. 

(2)  (a)  A  registrant  having  frequent  difficulties  with  law  enforcement 
agencies,  criminal  tendencies,  a  history  of  anti-social  behavior, 
alcoholism,  drug  addition,  sexual  misconduct.  Questionable  moral 
character,  or  traits  of  character  which  render  him  unfit  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  other  men  is  unacceptable.  However,  the  commanding 
general  of  each  army,  after  complete  investigation  through  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  may  waive  this  disqualification  for 
induction.  The  report  of  investigation  and  the  authority  for 
induction  will  be  attached  to  the  original  DD  Form  47 • 

(b)  A  registrant  who  has  boon  convicted  by  a  civil  court,  or  who 
has  a  record  of  adjudication  by  a  Juvenile  court,  adverse  to  him, 
for  an  offense  not  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year,  may  be  approved  for  induction  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army  within  which  the  induction  station  is  located, 


1.  Ibid.  13  (b)(3)(d) 

2.  Department  of  the  Army,  Circular  62,  Washington,  D.C.,  1  November  1950 

3.  Special  Regulations  615-180-1,  27  April  1950,  10(d) 


if  in  the  opinion  of  the  commending  general  such  approval  is 
warranted.  Induction  will  not  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of 
conviction  or  adjudication  for  6uch  offenses,  and  a  record  of 
minor  traffic  violations  is  not  disqualifying.  In  determining 
acceptability,  the  comanding  general  will  consider  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  (a)  above, 

(3)  Mon  who  have  crimii*al  charges  filed  and  pending  against  them 
alleging  a  violation  of  a  State,  Federal,  or  Territorial* statute, 
but  as  an  alternative  to  further  prosecution,  indictment,  trial  or 
incarceration  for  such  violation  are  granted  by  a  court  a  release 
from  the  charge  on  the  condition  that  they  apply  and  are  accepted 
for  induction  into  the  armed  forces,  are  unacceptable, 

(4)  Men  cm  parole  or  probation  from  any  civil  court,  or  on  con¬ 
ditional  release  from  any  torn  of  confinement  are  unacceptable." 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  regulations  reflect  a r.  policy  of 

almost  complete  exclusion  of  persons  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

The  trend  toward  relaxation  of  restrictive  policies  brought  about  luring  World  . 

War  II,  and  which  permitted  a  large  number  of  felons  to  Join  the  armed  forces 

has  been  abruptly  reversed. 

The  practice  within  the  Selective  Service  System  conforms  with  Defense 

Department  policieSj  since  in  accordance  witn  Section  4(a)  of  the  Selective 

Service  Law  of  1948  quoted  above,  the  Anaea  Forces  regulations  determine  the 

policy  of  Selective  Service  in  regard  to  the  acceptability  of  registrants.  These 

Selective  Service  regulations  provide  that: 

"In  Class  IV-F  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  (a)  who  is  found  to 
be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  any  service  in  the  armed  forces; 

(b)  who  under  the  procedures  and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  found  to  be  morally  unacceptable  for  any  service  in 
the  armed  forces;  (c)  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense 
which  may  be  punished  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  and  who  is  not  eligible  for  classification  into  a  class 
available  for  service. "1 


1,  Selective  Service  Regulations  1622.21 


B.  MBTHG  3  AM)  PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDUCTION  OF  FELONS 
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k*  has  been  pointed  out,  prior  to  1941  felons  were  categorically  ex-  i 
eluded  from  military  service.  During  World  War  II  the  pressing  need  for  the  * 

full  utilization  of  available  manpower  directed  attention  toward  the  sizeable  • 

felon  population  as  a  manpower  resource.  Accordingly,  the  aforementioned  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed  enabling  the  Armed  Service  to  induct  felons  in  accordance  with 
such  wles  and  regulations  as  they  deemed  fit  and  as  their  needs  required.  This 
change  in  induction  policy  created  wholly  new  problems  regarding  the  selection  of 
felons  for  ~rU itary  service.  It  proved  necessary  tc  develop  now  procedures 
capable  of  selecting  art  as  many  qualified  men  from  among  the  felons  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  civilian  and  military  authorities  experienced  difficulty  in 
reaching  general  agreement  on  specific  criteria  for  ensuring  the  selection  of  the 
most  promising  candidates.  Initially  these  criteria  were  exceedingly  strict  and 
excluded  large  groups  pf  men  in  accordance  with  quite  arbitrary  conceptions  as 
to  the  acceptability  of  various  classes  of  offenders.  Gradually  the  increasing 
pressure  of  manpower  needs  and  the  absence  of  any  apparent  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  inducted  felons  in  adjusting  to  military  life  led  to  the  gradual  removal  of  a 
nunber  of  the  initial  restriction^  on  the  types  of  felons  acceptable  for  induction. 
The  experience  gained  with  these  men  also  led  to  changes  in  the  regulations  which 
enabled  the  selection  and  induction  process  to  develop  more  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

The  present  need  for  a  full  manpower  utilization  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  defense  effort  requires  a  re-examination  and  analysis  of  the  methods  and  cri¬ 
teria  developed  in  World  War  II  for  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons#  This 
is  particularly  true  since  under  the  current  regulations  governing  the  induction 
of  felons  the  Armed  Forces  have  reverted  to  restrictive  measures  which  take  little 
account  of  the  World  War  n  experience ^  The  analysis  of  this  experience  provides 
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the  basis  for  the  exanrinat ion  of  current  policy  and  the  development  of  appropriate 
modifications.  Furthermore,  this  analysis  provides  information  necessary  to  the 
possible  implementation  of  new  policies,  methods,  and  criteria  of  selection  which 
can  ensure  a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  the  felon  population  as  a  manpower 
resource. 

The  following  material  describes  the  methods  used  for  the  selection  and 
induction  of  felons  from  the  onset  of  World  War  I*  to  the  present  time.  It  also 
deals  with  various  shortcomings  of  theso  methods  as  they  operated  to  prevent-  the 
optimum  utilization  of  the  felon  population  and  to  handicap  the  selection  of  those 
felons  who  were  the  most  promising  candidates  and  who  were  li  <fJ>  to  w*»ke  a 
successful  adjustment  in  the  armed  forces.  Finally,  this  section  presents  certain 
specific  recommendations  end  proposals  concerning  methods  and  criteria  of  selec¬ 
tion  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  the  bost  possible  selection  and  utilization 
of  felons  in  the  Armed  Forces, 

In  developing  methods  and  criteria  for  the  selection  and  induction  of 
felons  during  World  War  n,  distinctions  were  consistently  drawn  in  the  regulations 
between  those  who  had  been  discharged  from  confinement  or  civil  supervision,  those 
who  were  being  actively  supervised  on  some  form  of  conditional  release,  and  those 
who  were  still  undergoing  confinement.  In  the  light  of  these  distinctions  the 
development  of  selection  practices  will  be  treated  separately  for  each  of  these 
three  groups. 

Selection  and  Induction  of  Felons  Discharged  from  Confinement  or  Civil  Supervision, 

The  criteria  employed  by  Selective  Service  and  the  Armed  Forces  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  acceptability  of  discharged  felons  for  induction  were  altered  as  the 
pressure  of  manpower  needs  increased.  Initially  the  controlling  criteria  were 
stated  in  terms  of  the  type  of  offense  and  the  extent  of  the  criminal  record. 

Only  first  offenders  and  those  convicted  of  other  than  "heinous"  crimes  were 
admitted.  Gradually  theoe  restrictions  were  relaxed  to  permit  the  induction  of 
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other  than  first  offenders  and  certain  persons  who  hed  been  convicted  of  "heinous" 

crises*  fb  detercdne  those,  discharged  felons  who  qualified  under  these  more 

% 

liberal  provisions,  two  additional  criteria  were  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
regulations.  As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  these  criteria  provided  that  the 
discharged  offender  previously  convicted  of  a  "heinous"  crime  shall  have  lived  six 
months  in  the  civilian  community  and  that  his  behavior  shall  have  been  above  re¬ 
proach*  In  applying  these  criteria  considerable  discretion  was  allowed  the  local 
selective  service  boards  and  the  induction  station  authorities*  A  general  clause 
provided  that,  regardless  of  the  offense  cosnitted,  a  registrant  who  had  been  in 
frequent  difficulty  with  law  enforcement  authorities,  or  had  displayed  criminal 
tendencies  or  traits  of  character  which  night  render  hin  an  unfit  or  undesirable 
associate  of  enlisted  men,  or  had  a  record  which  indicated  a  long  history  of  anti¬ 
social  behavior,  or  who  was  otherwise  of  questionable  reputation  or  moral  character 
could  be  found  unacceptable* 

The  first  indication  received  by  the  local  selective  service  board  that 
a  registrant  had  a  felony  record  ».as  provided  by  a  section  of  the  Selective 
Service  Questionnaire  (D.S.S*  Fora  40)  which  each  registrant  was  required  to  com¬ 
plete  prior  to  his  initial  classification*  In  this  section,  entitled  "Court 
Record,"  each  registrant  was  asked  whether  or  not  ho  had  been  convicted  of  treason 
oi'  a  felony*  Every  registrant  convicted  of  such  an  offense  was  then  required  to 

fill  in  statements  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  approximate  date 

of  conviction,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  court.  Usually  misdemeanor  con¬ 
victions  were  also  noted  in  this  section  by  the  registrants  or  were  attached  in 

the  form  of  an  appended  statement  along  with  additional  felony  convictions. 

In  the  event  that  the  quest ionnairo  revealed  the  existence  of  a  past 
criminal  record,  an  attempt  was  generally  made  to  secure  additional  information 


i 
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on  the  character  of  the  offense  and  the  criminal  history*  In  some  cases  the  cleric 
of  the  local  board  carried  on  the  investigation  by  directing  letters  of  inquiry  to 
the  appropriate  authorities.  In  other  cases  the  local  board  requested  the  State 
Headquarters  of  Selective  Service  to  carry  out  the  necessary  investigation.  The 
*  extent  to  which  such  an  investigation  was  carried  out  for  all  registrants  admitting 
a  criminal  record  can  not  be  established  at  this  time,  but  the  policy  of  Selective 
Service  called  for  an  investigation  of  this  kind  as  a  routine  practice,  where  the 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  disclosed  no  criminal  record,  investigations  were  con¬ 
ducted  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  board  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  past 
record  was  being  concealed. 

The  information  contained  in  the  questionnaire  ard  such  additional  inforo 
ation  as  was  secured  ti  er ugh  investigation  provided  the  evidence  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  local  boards  determined  classification  and  applied  the  criteria  of  selec¬ 
tion  for  persons  with  criminal  records.  Where  a  given  registrant  failed  to  meet 
Jjthe  criteria  of  acceptability  as  provided  by  the  existing  regulations,  he  was  placed 
in  Class  IV-F  (Moral).  As  the  regulations  were  relaxed  under  the  pressure  of  man¬ 
power  needs,  procedures  were  established  by  which  the  local  board  could  direct  the 
attention  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  service  command  to  "especially  meri¬ 
torious  cases"  which  would  not  meet  a  strict  application  of  the  criteria  specified 
in  the  regulations.  In  requesting  a  waiver  in  such  cases,  the  board  was  required 
to  forward  e  statement  based  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  board  members  or  on 
information  which  they  had  received  that  in  its  opinion  the  registrant’s  case  was 
especially  meritorious  and  that  th'  board  recommended  that  induction  be  approved. 

After  the  local  selective  service  board  had  determined  that  a  registrant 
with  a  previous  criminal  record  was  acceptable  within  the  limit*  imposed  by  the 
existing  criteria  of  selection,  the  registrant  was  forwarded  to  the  induction 
station.  All  information  in  the  possession  of  the  local  board  bearing  on  his 
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■oral  qualification  for  service  was  foraarded  along  with  his  other  records.  The 

r 

'  final  decision  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  registrant  was  then  made 
by  the  Army  authorities  at  the  induction  station  In  accordance  with  their  inter- 
„  pretation  of  the  existing  Army  regulations,  m  the  event  that  the  registrant  ms 
rejected  at  the  induction  station,  the  reason  for  rejection  was  noted  on  his 
Certificate  of  fitness  (D.S.S.  Form  218),  a  copy  of  which  was  routinely  returned 
to  the  local  board.  If  the  reason  for  rejection  pertained  to  the  moral  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  registrant  and  no  further  action  could  be  taken  by  the  local  hoard 
to  obtain  an  appropriate  waiver,  the  registrant  was  classified  in  Class  IV-F. 

The  current  procedures  governing  the  selection  and  induction  of  persons 
with  previous  criminal  records,  who  had  been  discharged  by  civil  authorities,  differ 
aomeirfiat  from  the  above  practices  which  were  controlling  during  the  wartime  period. 
Under  current  Amy  regulations  it  is  possible  for  all  persons  with  a  previous 
p  criminal  record  who  are  no  longer  under  the  supervision  of  civilian  authorities  to 
be  considered  for  a  moral  waiver.  The  request  for  a  waiver  is  made  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  authorities  at  the  time  of  the  pre-induction  physical  examination  at  the 
induction  station.  Waivers  for  persons  with  previous  felony  convictions  are 
requested  by  the  induction  station  authorities  from  the  respective  Departments  of 
the  Armed  Services,  Waivers  for  persons  having  a  history  of  only  misdemeanor  con¬ 
victions  are  requested  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army  within  which  the 
induction  station  is  located.  Such  requests  for  waivers  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  of  an  investigation  carried  out  by  the  induction  station  authorities  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  previous  criminal  record,  and  personal  back¬ 
ground  of  the  registrant.  Induction  is  postponed  until  the  request  for  a  waiver 
is  approved  or  rejected.  In  the  event  the  request  is  rejected,  the  local  board 
is  informed  and  classifies  the  registrant  in  Class  IV-F  (Moral),  The  effect  of 
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this  procedure  has  been  to  remove  the  burden  of  Investigation  and  decision  as  to 
moral  fitness  of  persons  with  criminal  'coords  from  the  local  selective  service 
beard,  and  to  transfer  this  responsibility  to  the  military  authorities* 

A  sample  check  of  41  of  the  31  local  boards  in  the  Chicago  area  disclosed 
that  most  of  the  boards  conform  to  the  above  procedure  of  forwarding  persons  with 
previous  criminal  records  for  pre-induction  examination  except  those  who  are  under 
the  active  supervision  of  civilian  authorities.  However,  several  of  the  boards 
interpreted  the  regulations  in  such  a  way  as  to  classify  many  discharged  felons 
in  Class  IV-F  without  forwarding  them  to  the  induction  station*  This  indicates 
the  need  for  further  clarification  of  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  local  boards. 

An  investigation  was  also  made  at  the  Chicago  induction  Station  to  re¬ 
veal  the  effect  of  these  procedures  on  the  -ctual  induction  of  felons  at  the  present 
time*  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Induction  Station  for  this  purpose  disclose  that 
sixty-five  waivers  for  felons  were  requested  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
seven  month  period  from  September  1950  to  April  1951*  Of  this  number,  fifty-two 
requests  for  waivers  (8Q5G)  ware  denied,  and  thirteen  requests  for  waivers  (2056) 
were  granted.  All  of  the  thirteen  men  accepted  were  first  offenders,  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  fifty-two  men  rejected  were  also  first  offenders.  No  clear-cut 
evidence  could  be  produced  on  which  the  distinction  between  the  first  offenders 
accepted  and  those  denied  was  based.  The  information  contained  in  the  request 
for  a  waiver  relates  primarily  to  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  subsequent  dispo¬ 
sition  and  previous  criminal  record.  Limited  information  is  also  reported  on  the 
employment  record  subsequent  to  the  offender «s  release  from  confinement.  Since 
the  results  indicate  no  clear  pattern  of  selection  in  terms  of  this  information, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  decision  to  approve  or  deny  a  request  for  a  moral  waiver 
is  determined  largely  by  subjective  and  informal  considerations  such  as  the 
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personal  attitudes  and  convictions  of  the  reviewing  officer*  These  results  suggest 
the  need  for  more  detailed  information  in  each  ca.se,  and  the  establishment  of 
uniform  criteria  of  selection  which  can  be  objectively  related  to  successful 
adjustment  in  the  armed  forces,  in  order  that  even  and  accurate  selections  may  be 
made*  Informed  and  relevant  decisions  require  the  gathering  of  detailed  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  merits  of  the  individual  case*  However,  such  information  is  subject 
to  variable  interpretations  unless  it  is  evaluated  in  the  light  of  a  well-defined 
set  of  standards*  These  standards,  in  turn,  must  be  fixed  cn  the  basis  of  a 
careful  examination  of  past  experience.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  research 
to  produce  standards  of  this  kind  through  a  case-by-case  follow-up  and  analysis 
of  the  experience  and  adjustment  of  Illinois  felons  in  the  armed  farces  during 
World  War  n. 

Yihile  a  check  of  the  actions  in  regard  to  moral  waivers  for  felons 
disclose  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  accept  felons  at 
the  present  time,  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case  for  misdemeanants.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  on  waivers  for  persons  with  misdemeanor  convictions  submitted  for  approval 
by  the  Chicago  induction  station  to  the  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  revealed  that 
358  waivers  were  requested  from  September  1950  to  April  1951*  Of  this  number, 

336  requests  (9l£)  were  approved,  and  thirty-two  requests  (9%)  were  denied.  These 
results  indicate  that  under  current  regulations  a  record  of  only  misdemeanor 
convictions  is  not  a  serious  bar  to  induction. 

Selection  and  Induction  of  Released  Felons  Under  the  Supervision  of  Civil  Au  .»rities 

The  criteria  governing  the  selection  for  induction  of  felons  who  had 
been  released  from  confinement,  i.e.,  parolees  and  other  conditional  releasees, 
still  under  the  active  supervision  of  civil  authorities,  and  those  under  active 
court  supervision  (probationers),  were  the  same  throughout  the  war  as  those 


described  above  for  discharged  felons t  However,  two  different  procedures  were 
applied  in  providing  for  the  induction  of  felons  in  this  category* 

Before  a  qualified  felon  under  some  fora  of  conditional  release  from 
confinement  could  be  inducted  into  the  service,  it  was  necessary  for  the  local 
selective  service  board  to  request  from  the  proper  civil  authority  the  issuance 
of  an  order  terminating  or  suspending  supervision  over  the  registrant*  If  the 
civil  authority  refused  to  issue  such. an  order,  the  registrant  was  classified 
in  Class  IV-F  (Moral)*  This  provision  continued  to  apply  to  felons  in  this 
category  from  Septenfcer  1941,  when  they  first  became  eligible  for  induction  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  World  War  II. 

The  second  distinction  as  to,  procedure  for  accepting  felons  on  conditional 
release  related  to  an  extension  of  the  system  of  waivers*  During  the  period  from 
November  1942  to  August  1944,  waivers  were  required  for  conditionally  released 
felons,  convicted  of  other  than  "heinous”  crimes*  This  provision  was  controlling 
if  they  were  forwarded  for  induction  within  30  days  after  release  from  confinement 
in  the  case  of  first  offenders,  or  ninety  days  in  the  case  of  other  than  first 
offenders.  This  waiver  could  be  requested  at  the  discretion  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  from  the  commanding  general  of  a  service  command  or  department, 
providing  the  registrant's  behavior  in  the  civilian  community  had  been  above 
reproach*  Aft  r  the  termination  of  the  thirty  or  ninety  day  period,  whichever 
applied  in  a  given  case,  such  a  waiver  was  not  required*  Di  August  of  1944  & 
change  in  the  Army  regulations  eliminated  the  necessity  for  a  waiver  of  this  type* 

Under  the  current  regulations  persons  on  parole  or  probation  from  any 
civil  court,  or  on  conditional  release  from  any  term  of  confinement  are  categoric¬ 
ally  excluded  from  induction  into  the  armed  service.  Following  their  discharge 
from  the  active  supervision  of  civil  authorities,  they  fall  into  the  category  of 
discharged  felons  and  are  classified  and  selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
\  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  section. 
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Selection  and  Induction  of  Felons  Undergoing  Conflnensnt 

The  relaxation  of  Any  regulations  in  September  1941  which  made 
possible  the  induction  of  first  offenders  on  parole  or  conditional  release  who 
had  been  convicted  of  other  than  "heinous n  crimes,  created  a  number  of  complica¬ 
tions  for  the  state  and  federal  paroling  authorities.  The  statutory  provisions 
of  nearly  all  of  the  states  having  a  system  of  parole  require  that  a  pre-parole 
investigation  by  the  parole  supervision  authorities  establish  the  existence  of  a 
satisfactory  home,  job,  and  sponsor  before  an  offender  can  be  released  on  parole 
from  institutional  confinement*  The  fact  that  many  of  the  men  eligible  for  parole 
were  also  subject  to  induction  under  the  existing  Amy  regulations  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  secure  adequate  job  placements  for  this  group.  Prospective 
employers  became  reluctant  to  employ  these  men  since  they  might  be  inducted  into 
the  armed  service  shortly  after  their  release  from  confinement*  This  created 
a  paradoxical  situation  in  which  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  temporary  parole 
placements  actually  delayed  the  release  of  those  men  who  were  regarded  as  among  the 
better  risks  within  the  penitentiary  population*  In  addition,  a  considerable 
amovrit  of  effort  on  the  part  of  civil  parole  authorities  was  bein,r;  nj  dlessly 
expended  in  making  investigations  and  arrangements  for  parole  placements  which 
in  many  instances  could  only  be  expected  to  last  a  brief  time  until  the  parolee 
had  been  accepted  for  induction. 

Ib  was  thus  apparent  that  some  provision  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
military  acceptability  of  offenders  prior  to  their  release  on  parole*  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  institutional  selective  service  boards,  and  of  procedures 
for  tne  induction  of  acceptable  felons  immediately  upon  their  release  from 
confinement • 

The  first  institutional  selective  service  board  was  established  on  an 
experimental  basis  at  the  Federal  Penitentiary  in  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania  in 
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September  1942*  This  board  was  organized  as  a  special  panel  of  the  local  board 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which  the  penitentiary  was  located*  The 
special  panel  beard  was  composed  of  three  Beakers,  the  associate  warden  of  the 
penitentiary,  a  member  of  the  local  selective  service  board,  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  community*  The  panel  proceeded  to  classify  those  prisoners  who 
were  eligible  for  release  in  the  near  future  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
induction  of  those  regarded  as  most  acceptable  for  military  service.  The 
immediate  induction  of  these  men  was  made  possible  by  a  change  in  the  Army  regu¬ 
lations  on  Hovenber  2,  1942*  These  new  regulations  provided  that  registrants 
undergoing  confinement  for  a  period  over  one  year  could  be  approved  for  induction 
by  obtaining  a  waiver  from  the  commanding  general  of  a  service  command  or  depart¬ 
ment  prior  to  the  registrant *s  being  forwarded  to  the  induction  station.  Persona 
undergoing  confinement  for  conviction  of  a  "heinous11  crime  were  specifically 
excluded  from  consideration. 

The  experimental  special  panel  board  at  ^ewisburg  Penitentiary  was  re¬ 
garded  as  successful,  and  served  as  a  demonstration  of  the  desirability  of  organic-' 
ing  similar  boards  at  other  state  and  federal  institutions;  In  the  light  of  this 
experience,  the  Selective  Service  System  in  February  1943  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  special  panel  boards  in  all  penal  or  correctional  institutions  for  men 
of  draft  age*  State  Directors  were  asked  to  submit  t<  National  Headquarters 
specific  proposals  for  the  establishment  'pf  these  boards*  With  the  cooperation 
of  correctional  authorities,  106  Special  Panel  Boards  were  organized  In  state 

institutions  and  20  in  Federal  institutions* 

1 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Special 
Panels  drew  heavily  on  the  experience  obtained  with  the  Special  Panel  Beard  at 

1*  Selective  Service  Regulations,  Second  Edition,  Part  662,  Amendment  No*  126, 

"  Special  Local  Boards  in  Penal  or  Correctional  Institutions,"  effective 
February  8,  1943*  See  also,  State  Direotor  Advice  (No.  167)* 


LmUtarg  Penitentiary  these  Instructions  recommended  that  one  of  the  board 
matters  be  an  official,  of  the  oorrectional  institution,  preferably  one  of  the 
associate  wardens*  If  possible,  one  member  of  the  panel  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  local  selective  service  board  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  within  which 
the  institution  was  located*  the  qualifications  for  panel  raeabers  further  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  third  masher  was  to  be  a  person  of  exemplary  character  from  tht- 
local  community*  The  recommendations  and  appointments  of  panel  members  were  to 
be  processed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
for  mashers  of  local  selective  service  boards*  Clerical  help,  office  space, 
and  furniture  were  to  be  provided  by  the  correctional  institution,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  forms,  stationery,  and  office  supplies  by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  Special  Panel  Boards  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  gathering 
complete  selective  service  files  on  each  inmate  to  provide  a  proper  basis  of 

,  v 

classification*  This  involved  the  registration  of  those  inmates  not  previously 
registered,  or  the  transfer  of  files  from  local  boards  in  the  community  if  regis¬ 
tration  had  already  been  completed  prior  to  commitment.  The  basic  Selective 
Service  Questionnaire  and  occupational  questionnaire  also  were  to  be  completed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Special  Panel  Boards  in  all  cases  where  they  were  not 
already  part  of  the  file.  The  completed  files  were  to  be  maintained  separate  from 
other  institutional  records. 

On  the  basis  of  these  completed  files,  the  Special  Panel  Boards  were 
required  to  classify  in  Class  IV-F  all  inmates  ineligible  for  induction  under  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Under  18  years  or  over  38  years  of  age, 

2.  Mentally  or  physically  unfit, 

3.  Ineligible  for  release  from  confinement  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  classification. 
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4*  Against  whoa  valid  detainers  have  boon  filed, 

5*  Convicted  of  ■heinous’*  crises, 

6*  With  extensive  original  records, 

7.  Unwilling  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  arned  forces* 

All  other  cases  not  specifically  excluded  by  the  above  criteria  were  to  be 
classified  in  Class  1-A.  In  common  with  other  selective  service  boards,  the 
panel  had  the  authority  to  reopen  and  reconsider  the  classification  of  a  case 
at  any  time* 

For  all  cases  classified  1-A,  the  staff  of  the  special  panel  board  had 
the  responsibility  of  developing,  organising,  and  supervising  procedures  up  to 
the  point  of  actual  induction.  These  procedures  included  the  following  specific 
steps: 


I 


1*  Referral  of  the  case  to  the  chief  medical  officer  for  physical 
examination; 

2*  Referral  of  the  case  to  the  paroling  authorities  with  an 
acconpanying  case  summary; 

3.  Request  of  the  necessary  waivers  from  the  Armed  forces; 

4*  Request  for  a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities  suspending 
active  supervision  in  the  event  of  induction. 

Following  favorable  action  by  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  the  cases 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  selective  service  board  to  which  the  special  panel 
was  attached  in  order  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  registrants  to  the  induction 
station.  In  the  event  of  unfavorable  action  at  any  point  in  these  procedures, 
the  case  was  reopened  and  classified  in  Class  17-7.  Whenever  a  registrant  was 
released  from  confinement  in  the  institution  or  transferred  to  another  institution 
his  complete  selective  service  file,  except  for  the  Cover  Sheet  (Form  53)  end  a 
copy  of  his  Registration  Card  (Form  1),  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  local  board 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of  his  civil  residence. 


» 
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Considerable  difficulty  was  ^countered  by  a  number  of  states  in  the 

Initial  implenertaticn  of  the  organisation  and  functions  of  Special  Panel  Boards* 

the  report  of  the  New  York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  Study  the  Use  of  New 

York  State  Prisoners  in  Ifcr  Service,  submitted  to  the  state  legislature  in 

April,  1944,  cites  the  experience  of  a  number  of  states  with  the  operation  of 

Special  Panel  Boards  as  follows: 

"Maryland  decided  to  establish  one  traveling  special  panel  for 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  entire  state.  They  are  working 
it  successfully. 

"lb  reply  to  a  nation-wide  questionnaire :  Tennessee  reported 
special  panels  not  needed  and  not  set  up;  Iowa  reported  the  plan 
had  been  tried  to  no  avail;  Delaware,  no  success  with  the  plan; 
Minnesota  reports  plan  in  operation  but  prefers  other  method  as 
this  way  keeps  inmates  in  prison  waiting  clearance;  Michigan  and 
several  others  with  special  panels  report  that  it  does  not  result 


several  others  replied  that  there  were  too  many  restrictions  to 
make  plan  effective,  so  were  sending  men  through  their  home  or 
local  boards;  Oregon  reports  that  more  men  were  inducted  through 
various  local  boards  than  through  special  panels.  Several  states 
report  higher  rejections  Through  special  panel  procedure  than 
through  local  boards;  several  states  report  that  men  are  actually 
imprisoned  longer  under  special  panel  procedure;  many  report  hopes 
that  direct  induction  will  be  expedited  as  special  panel  procedures 
are  simplified  and  clarified  and  coordinated. 

Tbe  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  the  states  in  the  early  operation 
of  the  Special  Panel  Boards  centered  around  the  requirements  of  the  waiver  system. 
It  became  quickly  apparent  that  the  administrative  procedures  involved  in 
requesting  and  obtaining  approved  of  waivers  caused  considerable  delay  in  the 
induction  of  eligible  registrants.  A  further  problem  was  created  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  request  for  a  waiver  was  denied.  Rejection  by  the  arced  forces 


Z State  of  Hew  York,  "Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  to  Study  the  Use  of  New  York  State  Prisoners  in  War  Service,"  Mew 
York  Legislative  Documents.  19 LL*  Vol.  IX.  No.  61.  Williams  Press.  Inc. 7 
Albany,  New  York,  19457 P.  52. 
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required  the  1 emulation  of  an  alternative  parole  plan,  and  thus  hod  the  effect 
of  subjecting  these  cases  to  a  longer  period  of  confinement  than  would  have  been 
true  had  they  not  volunteered  for  induction. 

This  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  military 
authorities  to  approve  the  induction  of  men  undergoing  confinement  aa  compared  to 
those  discharged  or  conditionally  released  from  confinement.  The  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  between  military  and  civil  authorities  in  some  states  appeared  to  be  due  to 
different  interpretations  of  the  existing  regulations  and  different  conceptions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  inducting  criminal  offenders,  and  the  likelihood  that  they 
oould  successfully  adjust  to  military  life. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  these  obstacles  tc  the  effective  operas 
tion  of  the  Special  Panel  System,  charges  in  the  regulations  in  19l*U  abolished 

1 

the  necessity  of  waivers  for  men  undergoing  confinement  in  all  but  a  few  cases. 

The  new  regulations  also  provided  for  the  pre- induct ion  physical  examination  of 
those  qualified  felons  eligible  for  parole,  pardon,  or  conditional  release  within 
a  period  of  3ixty  days.  The  effect  of  these  new  provisions  was  not  only  to 
eliminate  the  cumbersome  waiver  system  for  the  vast  majority  of  qualified  felons 
in  confinement,  but  also  to  permit  a  determination  of  acceptability  to  the  armed 
forces  prior  to  the  granting  of  parole  or  conditional  release,  These  regulations 
thus  eliminated  the  delays  formerly  encountered. in  forwarding  acceptable  candidates 
for  induction,  or  the  necessity  for  continued  confinement  of  those  men  rejeoted 
for  military  service  pending  preparation  of  an  alternative  parole  situation. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  in  implementing  these  new  regulations, 
organizing  the  records  of  the  Special  Panel  Boards,  and  effectively  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  panel  boards  were  carefully  outlined  in  a  detailed  letter  (9-293-1) 

IT  For  a  detailed  description  of  those  cases  in  which  waivers  were  still  required, 
see  page  8, 


from  General  Hershey,  National  Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  all  Special 
Panel  Boards  in  August  1944*  The  letter  urged  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
induction  of  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  in  the  light  of  the  success¬ 
ful  adjustment  achieved  by  felons  in  the  armed  forces  and  their  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  military  effort*  The  detailed  procedures  described  in  this 
letter  marked  the  high  point  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  Special  Panel 
Board  system  during  World  War  n  for  the  induction  of  felons.  With  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  thewar  in  Europe  some  nine  months  later,  and  the  subsequent  victory  ir 
the  Pacific,  the  pressure  of  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  armed  forces 
gradually  decreased,  with  a  parallel  decline  in  the  induction  of  felons  undergoing 
confinement.  All  Special  Panel  Boards  in  correctional  institutions  were  de¬ 
activated  on  December  2,  1946. 

Under  current  regulations  persons  undergoing  confinement  in  correctional 
institutions  are  categorically  excluded  from  consideration  for  induction  into 
the  armed  forces.  The  wealth  of  experience  acquired  in  the  utilization  of  felons 
directly  from  correctional  institutions  during  World  War  II  provides  substantial 
data  for  the  development  of  objective  screening  devices  which  can  ensure  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  among  the  felons  selected  for  service.  If  more  effective  use 
is  to  be  made  of  our  total  manpower  resources  in  the  present  emergency,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  salvage  the  significant  nuntoer  of  men  now  excluded  under  exist¬ 
ing  military  regulations.  However,  their  effective  employement  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  degree  of  skill  exercised  in  separating  the  favorable 
candidates  from  the  less  favorable.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  development 
of  standardized  screening  procedures  which  will  reflect  the  experience  and 
information  developed  during  World  War  II,  as  well  as  the  accumulated  technical 
knowledge  from  the  field  of  scientific  parole  prediction  and  selection. 


Evaluation  of  the  Policies  and  Procedures  Developed  During  World  War  II  For 
The  Selection  and  Induction  of  Felons 

The  entire  program  for  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons  during 

World  ?far  n  represented  a  significant  innovation  in  the  recruitment  of  military 

personnel.  It  made  available  a  hitherto  untapped  reservoir  of  men  physically 

* 

and  mentally  qualified  for  honorable  military  service.  In  the  absence  of  a  body  . 
of  previous  experience  with  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons,  it  proved 
necessary  to  develop  new  criteria  and  new  procedures  of  selection  by  simple  pro¬ 
cesses  of  trial  and  error.  The  initial  policies  were  highly  restrictive  due  to 
the  expressed  fear  of  military  authorities  that  felons  would  not  adjust  success¬ 
fully  to  military  life  and  would  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  on  other  men. 
However,  as  experience  with  the  induction  of  felons  accumulated,  these  fears  were 
replaced  by  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  felons  to  adjust  success¬ 
fully.  In  the  light  of  this  experience,  the  military  authorities  became  more 
readily  disposed  to  accept  the  majority  of  felons  on  the  same  basis  as  non-felons, 
and  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of  manpower  needs  with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
induction  policies  as  they  affected  felons. 

In  the  present  study,  data  are  being  gathered  which  can  indicate  the 
extc  it  to  which  felons  were  able  to  adjust  successfully  to  military  life.  Statis¬ 
tical  tabulations  are  still  in  progress  for  the  3,000  parolees  who  were  inducted 
into  the  armed  forces  from  Illinois  during  World  War  II,  The  partial  results 
which  are  available  at  this  time,  however,  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  men  did  well  in  the  service  and  justified  the  confidence  implied 
by  the  steady  liberalization  of  induction  policies. 

The  parole  violation  rate  of  1,307  men  paroled  to  the  armed  forces  from 
the  Illinois  Penitentiary  System  during  1943  and  1944  has  been  compared  in  the 
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present  study  to  the  violation  rate  of  2,070  parolees  to  civil  life 

1  ^during  these  two  years.  Only  sixty  eight  or  5.2^  of  the  military 

\  K  1 

parolees  became  delinquent  prior  to  discharge  from  parole,  while 

»  »  '  • 

I  468,  or  22 « 6^,  of  the  civilian  parolees  violated  their  parole 

within  a  comparable  period  of  time.  This  difference  in  violation 
rates  may  be  attributed  in  part  of  the  effect  of  the  differential 
selection  in  operation  during  World  War  II.  These  favorable  results 
appeared  despito  the  lack  of  adequate  procedures  and  uniform  and 
objective  standards  of  selecti  -»n.  It  may  als^  be  accounted  f  or 
in  part  by  the  opportunity  provided  military  parolees  to  re  organize 
their  goals  and  patterns,  of  behavior  in  a  new  and  favorable  envir¬ 
onment,  unhampered  by  the  stigma  of  being  continually  Identified 
as  an  ox-felon. 

The  statistics  of  parole  violati  n  cov^r  only  the  initial 
C*  period  of  military  service  for  the  Illinois  parolees.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  boon  c  'mplcted  with  the  Records  Administration  Center 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  obtain  data  on  the  actual  adjustment 
of  the  military  parolees  through  an  examination  of  their  service 
records.  Though  this  information  from  the  service  rec  .rds  is  not 
yet  available,  a  chock  is  in  progress  of  the  subsequent  criminal 
records  ~>f  the  Illinois  parolees  to  the  armed  forces  thr  nigh  the 
fingerprint  files  of  the  Illihois  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifica¬ 
tion  and  Investigation.  The  rcc  rds  of  this  Bureau  correspond  to 
the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
for  all  persons  previously  committed  to  the  Illinois  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  System.  At  the  present  time  this  check  has  been  corn¬ 
er*  .  plated  for  a  random  sample  of  785  cases  from  the  northern,  part  of 
Illinois.  This  group  represents  the  sample  selected  for  follow-up 


interviews  and  consequently 


Siwea. prtdyity  in  the  fingerprint 
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record  clearance* 


Y  The  results  show  that  49  (5.2%) of  the  785  men  'sere  arrested 

I  "  during  the  period  of  their  military  service.  Of  this  number,  twenty* 
one  were  convicted  by  court  martial,  eleven  wore  convicted  of  fel¬ 
onies  by  civil  courts,  one  was  convicted  by  a  civil  court  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  sixteen  wero  arrestod  with  mt  subsequent  convic- 
tion.  Thus  of  the  total  number  of  785  men,  only  thirty-three, 
or  4*2$,  wero  convicted  of  offenses  warranting  -a  fingerprint  record 
and  subsequent  coramittmont. 

Somewhat  comparable  figures  have  been  obtained  by  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Parole.  It  was  discovered  that  1  84,  or  5.1* 
of  the  3,565  New  York  parolees  in  the  armed  forces  on  OF  prior  to 
February  1,  1946  wefe  convicted  of  an  offense  by  either  a  military 

I 

j*  or  civil  court  during  the  period  >f  their  service.1  These  statistics 

i  includo  a  number  of  convictions  for  minor  military  offenses  which 

I 

are  not  represented  In  the  Illin  ds  figures  based  upon  fingerprint 
records.  At  the  same  time  the  New  Y-rk  results  do  not  reflect 
the  convictions  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  continued  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  nien  discharged  from  parole.  The  net  effect  of 
correcting  for  these  two  differences  would  result  in  a  conviction 
rate  closely  approximating  the  4.2*  found  in  the  present  study. 

These  results  from  Illinois  and  New  York  data  demonstrate 
that  95*  of  the  men  paroled  t'l  the  Armed  Sorvi.ce  in  World  War  II 
did  not  constitute  a  serious  problem  to  either  military  or  civil 
authorities  during  the  period  of  their  military  service. 

An  accurate  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  felons  in 

!  , 

military  sorvico  involves  a  comparison  of  the  adjustment  of  felons 


.«  David  Dressier,  Parolees  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Now  York  State 
Division  of  Paroje  ,  Albany,  TIew  i otk, 


and  non-felons  in  the  light  of  S'-mo  common  criteria.  Data  of  this 
kind  have  not  yet  been  secured  for  the  felons  in  the  present  study 
or  for  a  comparable  sample  of  non-felons.  However,  some  indication 
of  relative  performance  is  provided  by  the  study  of  New  York  parolee# 
in  the  armed  service.  Statistics  wore  obtained  on  the  proportion 
of  various  types  of  discharge  from  the  service  received  by  New  York 
parolees  up  to  February  1,  1946  as  compared  with  similar  proportions 
for  all  discharges  granted  by  the  Army  from  November  1,  1940  to  Dec¬ 
ember  31,  1945.  These  statistics  disclosed  that  930,  or  91.5#  of 
the  1,016  parolees  for  whom  information  on  type  of  discharge  wan 
available,  received  honorable  discharges  from  service;  seventy- 
five,  or  7.4#,  received  ” other  than  honorablo”dischargos;  and  eleven, 
or  l.ljfc  received  dishonorable  discharges.  Corresponding  figures 
from  the  Adjutant  Generali  Offico  of  the  U.S.  War  Department 
revealed  that  of  5,787,403  enlisted  men  discharged  f r  ora  the  Army, 
98.6#  were  honorably  discharged,  1.0#  received  ”other  than  honor¬ 
able”  discharges,  and  0.4#  wore  dishonorable  discharged.  ^  Caution 
should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  statistics  since  they 
are  somewhat  biased  against  the  performance  of  the  parolees.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  sample  of  parolees  released  prior 
to  February  1,  1946  wee  heavily  weighted  with  r.en  whose  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  the  service  warranted  an  ” other  than  hen  r able”  r  dishon¬ 
orable  discharge.  The  maladjustment  of  the  p^oror  risks  becomes 
quickly  evident  and  leads  to  an  earlier  separation  f r  -m  service 
than  is  true  of  those  who  adjust  successfully.  As  a  consequence 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  honorable  discharges  may  bo  e  ipected 
among  those  par  .lees  released  after  February  1,  1946.  Though  the 


“heinous*  crimes  are  found  in  parole  experience  to  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  conventional  orientations  which  promise  good  adjustment. 
For  example,  the  prognosis  for  the  future  adjustment  of  a  person  who 
committed  murder  in  a  unique  situation  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
provocation  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  person  who  committed 
murder  in  the  pursuit  of  a  professional  career  of  crime.  By  prop¬ 
erly  weighting  and  scoring  a  complex  of  factors  for  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  relation  to  subsequent  parole  adjustment,  considerable 
success  has  been  achieved  in  identifying  tlie  better  risks  in  the 
various  legal  categories.  Though  person  convicted  of  “heinous" 
crimes  do  not  represent  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  felon  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  practice  of  exclusi >n  in  terms  of  the  legal  categories 
of  offense  serves  to  reject  many  men  who  are  capable  of  successful 
.^performance  in  the  military  forces.  This  defect  in  the  operation 

u 

/ 

of  selecti  m  procedures  during  World  War  II  and  at  the  present 
time  has  not  been  successfully  remedied  by  the  waiver  system,  and 
suggests  the  need  for  review  of  cases  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
provided  by  an  objective  screening  device  such  as  that  now  being 
employed  f^r  divil  paroles. 

*\  second  major  criterion  which  has  consistently  been 
employed  in  solectiqgfelons  for  military  service  concerns  the 
extent  of  the  criminal  record  of  the  offender.  This  factor  has 
long  been  given  considerable  weight  by  correctional  authorities 
as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  offender’s  past  experiences 
and  associations  which  serve  to  shape  the  offender’s  conception  of 
hirasolf  and  the  social  world  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Though  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  criminal  record  suggests  the  presence  of 

a  dominant  criminal  orientation  and  developed  patterns  of  criminal 
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behavior,  careful  Interpretation  is  required  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  record  was  awquired,  the  implications  it 
provides  of  the  personal  and  social  development  of  the  offender, 
and  the  possibilities  implied  for  the  reorientation  of  his  behavior. 
In  some  instances  a  limited  criminal  record  may  result  from  the 
successful  evasion  of  arrest  rather  than  the  absence  of  a  developed 
criminal  orientation,  while  an  offender  with  a  more  extensive 
record  may  have  given  positive  indications  of  change  which  would 
give  greater  promise  of  a  successful  adjustment  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  indicates  the  necessity  for  relating  the  criminal  record  of 
an  offender  to  various  other  factors  in  his  personality,  background 
and  present  situation  which  are  associated  with  adjustment  to 
military  life.  An  adequate  objective  screening  device  would  serve 
to  reduce  the  errors  involved  in  accepting  offenders  who  are  unable 
to  adjust  to  the  service  and  rejecting  those  who  would  adjust 
successfully. 

A  third  major  criterion  of  selection  employed  for  certain 
classes  of  offenders  involved  a  consideration  of  the  felon’s 
behavior  during  a  specified  period  of  time  in  the  civilian  community 
after  his  release  from  confinement.  Studies  of  parole  adjustment 
in  Illinois  disclose  the  fact  that  parole  violations  are  most 
likely  to  occur  during  the  early  part  of  the  parole  period.  However, 
through  the  use  of  objectivo  screening  devices  it  has  proved  possible 
to  predict  the  occurrence  of  these  violations  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Though  the  criterion  of  time  served  in  the  civilian 
community  functions  as  an  automatic  screening  device  and  serves 
o  screen  out  a  portion  of  thnse  unlikely  tb  adjust  in  the  service, 
it  has  the  effect  of  delaying  the  induction  of  a  large  number  of 


qualified  felons.  When  the  manpower  needs  of  the  armed  f Drees  are 
^not  pressing,  this  delay  in  induction  is  not  a  serious  problem, 

}  When  the  pressure  is  great,  however,  adherence  to  this  criterion 

«r 

of  selection  reduces  the  supply  of  men  from  the  felon  population  who 
•  may  be  made  immediately  available  for  service.  The  use  of  objec¬ 
tive  screening  devices  to  select  the  bettor  risks  for  parole  demon¬ 
strates  the  feasibility  of  employing  similar  techniques  to  screen 
out  those  unsuitable  for  military  service  prior  to  their  release 
from  confinement.  Such  a  device  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
requiring  a  period  of  service  in  the  civilian  community  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  ensure  a  uniformly  high  quality  among  the  men 
selected  for  induction.  Where  time  has  actually  been  served  in 
the  civilian  community,  the  screening  device  could  be  designed 
to  give  proper  weight  to  this  factor  in  relation  to  the  other  rele- 
k  vant  items  to  be  scored. 

A  fourth  major  criterion  of  selection  which  was  employed 
during  the  early  years  of  World  War  II,  and  which  is  presently  in 
effect,  prohibited  the  induct!  'n  of  offenders  under  the  active 
supervision  of  civil  authorities.  The  successful  experience  with 
the  use  of  parolees  in  military  service  during  World  War  II  clearly 
demonstrates  the  unsoundness  of  this  provision.  It  is  also  very 
important  to  recognize  that  thia  policy  of  exclusion  runs  directly 
i  counter  to  the  logic  and  practice  of  parole  selection.  The  uso 
of  a  critcri'n  which  excludes  offenders  on  parole  from  induction 
and  permits  the  acceptance  of  those  released  from  confinement  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  implies  that  parolees  are  less  qual¬ 
ified  for  military  service  than  those  persons  discharged  directly 
-  Wom  confinement.  Such  an  implication  overlooks  the  fact  that  par¬ 
olees  are  selected  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  adjust  on  parole. 
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accept  conventional  values,  and  rofit  fno  supervisory  assistance. 
Follow-up  studies  conducted  in  Illinois  disclose  the  fact  that 
offenders  discharged  from  confinement  at  the  expiration  of  their  sent* 
ence  were  convicted  of  new  offenses  twice  as  often  as  were  men 
*  released  on  parole.  Thus,  the  current  policy  of  excluding  men 
under  the  active  supervision  of  civil  authorities  has  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  Induction  of  the  ffenders  best  qualified  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  parole  authorities 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  law-abiding  citizens.  Since 
parole  supervision  in  many  states  extends  >ver  a  period  of  several 
year3,  many  parolees  pass  the  current  age  limit  for  Induction  before 
they  become  morally  acceptable  for  military  service.  For  these  men  - 
a  delay  In  induction  amounts  to  exclusion. 

It  is  apparent  frma  the  foregoing  discussion  that  these 
(T~  four  major  criteria  taken  singly  or  in  simple  combination  do  not 
provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  excluding  a  felon  from  military  ser¬ 
vice,  or  for  declaring  him  acceptable.  Progressive  parole  selection 
procedures  reflect  the  necessity  for  making  Selection  in  terms  of 
the  pattern  which  emerges  in  considering  the  relevant  factors 
In  different  cases.  Extensive  statistical  studies  •'f  the  relation 
between  various  factors  and  parole  outcome  have  made  It  possible 
to  determine  those  factors  in  the  background  an-  prison  experience 
of  felons  which  are  most  highly  predictive  of  parole  success.  By 
properly  scoring  and  weighting  these  factors,  objective  screen¬ 
ing  instruments  have  been  devised  which  have  proved  of  considerable 
aid  to  the  parole  authorities  in  selecting  the  better  risks  for 
parole.  Through  a  similar  determination  of  the  factors  significant¬ 
ly  related  to  the  adjustment  of  parolees  in  the  armed  forces  during 
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ISorld  War  IIf  the  present  study  will  develop  an  objective  screen- 

\ 

|  jlng  device  which  will  permit  the  selection  ~>f  those  felons  moat 
likely  to  adjust  successfully  t  *  military  life. 

During  World  War  II  the  armed  forces  experimented  with 
•  various  methods  and  procedures  in  implementing  the  established 

criteria  f*r  the  selecti  n  and  induction  of  felons.  A  critical 

I 

evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  methods  used  is 
essential  t''  the  further  improvement  of  selection  procedures. 

The  experience  in  World  TVar  II  demonstrated  clearly  the 
need  for  specifying  in  detail  the  procedures  to  be  followod  In 
implementing  any  gi\Ten  set  of  criteria.  One  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  effective  utilizati  n  of  felons  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  lay  in  the  lack  of  uniform  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  existing  regulations  by  correctional  authorities,  selective 
service  officials,  and  indue ti  n  station  officers.  The  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  Study  the  Use  of  Now  Yurk  State 
Prisoners  In  Jar  Service  conducted  a  survey  f  the  problems 
encountered  In  tie  induction  of  felons  In  a  number  of  other  states 
as  well  r s  New  York.  The  Committee  findings  disclosed  a  marked  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  selection  and  inducti  n  procedures  for  felons 
between  the  various  officials  involved.  Information  received  from 
Connecticut  revealed  that  "Misunderstanding  by  Selective  Service 
Boards  and  inducti on  officers  has  retarded  the  movement  of  ex-pris¬ 
oners  into  the  service  in  Connecticut  as  in  other  states.  Too 
many  were  classified  as  IV-F.  Too  few  were  told  h~w  to  obtain 
waivers  by  which  induction  could  be  obtained. Many  correctional 
officials  and  special  panel  board  members  felt  that  induction 

I 
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1.  New  York  State,  op.  cit • ,  p.  41 
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>^tatlon  psychiatrists  often  rejected  felons  for  military  service  through  a 
disposition  to  accept  a  criminal  record  as  evidence  of  mental  unsuitability, 
r  -  It  mas  discovered  that  frequent  conferences  between  special  panel  borad  members 
and  Induction  station  psychiatrists  had  a  noticeable  effect  in  correcting  this 
tendency  and  ih  promoting  a  greater  common  understanding  of  the  objectives  of 
the  program  for  the  induction  of  felons.*  The  fact  that  it  proved  possible  to 
induct  over  3,000  parolees  in  Illinois  during  World  War  II  can  be  attributed 
to  the  close  cooperation  that  existed  between  the  officials  of  the  armed  forces, 
selective  service  and  the  correctional  system.  Frequent  conferences  made  it 
possible  to  work  out  the  detail*  of  the  selection  and  induction  program  for 
felons  Much  were  not  cleerly  stated  in  the  national  directives  until  the  later 

stages  of  the  war.  Though  cooperative  effort  is  essential  to  the  effective 

* 

functioning  of  such  a  program  at  any  time,  the  detailed  specification  of 
selection  methods  and  procedures  would  remove  the  necessity  for  relying  solely 
on  the  cooperative  interest  of  individual  officials,  promote  greater  uniformity 
(  in  che  operation  of  the  program  in  all  of  the  states,  and  lead  to  uniform  inter¬ 
pretation  and  common  understanding  of  the  criteria  and  objectives  of  ther 
selection  program  for  felons. 

•^he  experience  in  World  War  II  with  the  use  of  waivers  clearly  revealed 
the  inherent  limitations  of  this  system  and  the  manner  in  which  it  impeded 
the  induction  of  felons.  The  many  obviously  cumbersome  and  impractical  aspects 
of  this  system  led  to  its  gradual  elimination  in  the  later  stages  of  the*  war. 

The  chief  function  of  the  waiver  system  was  to  permit  the  armed  forces  author¬ 
ities  to  make  a  final  determination  of  the  acceptability  of  felons.  Initially 
this  was  regarded  as  necessary  due  to  the  lack  of  previous  experience  with 
the  selection  and  induction  of  felons  and  the  fear  of  the  military  authorities 


1.  Selective  Service  Astern,  Enforcement  of  the  Selective  Service  Law.  Soecial 
Monograph  No.  14,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  I960,  p.  73. 
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that  the  service  would  bo  used  ns  a  "dumping  ground"  by 
the  courts  and  correctional  authorities.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  waiver  system  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  was 
more  of  an  obstacle  than  an  aid*  The  wealth  of  experience  with  the 

.  successful  adjustment  of  felons,  in  the  armed  forces  by  1944  led  to 
the  elimination  of  the  waiver  system  except  for  those  convicted  of 

i 

"neinous"  crimes.  Selective  Service  officials  and  correctional 
authorities  succeeded  in  demonstrating  their  interest  in  making 
conscientiously  go^d  selections  of  felons  for  military  service. 
Furthermore  the  military  authorities  came  t;o  recognize  that  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  the  correctional  field  was  essential  in  order 
to  assess  a  felons* s  potentialities  for  successful  adjustment.  In 
many  instances  the  military  officers  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  approving  waivers  did  not  have  this  background.  As  a  consequence, 

? 

their  decisions  frequently  reflected  personal  bi.-.s  and  preconceptions 
and  were  often  unrelated  to  the  actual  ability  of  felons  to  adjust 
to  military  life. 

The  reversion  to  the  ure  •'f  waivers  under  present  regulations 
completely  Ignores  the  experience  gained  in  World  War  II,  The  use 
of  waivers  has  been  reinstituted  despite  the  demonstrated  ineffect¬ 
iveness  of  this  system  in  World  War  II,  and  represents  a  renewed 
reliance  on  the  personal  proc mceptions  of  the  reviewing  officers. 

i  All  of  the  defects  discussed  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
tho  waiver  system  during  World.  War  II  apply  equally  well  at  the 

I 

I  present  time. 

When  the  restrictions  against  the  Induction  of  'ffenders  under 
the  active  supervision  of  civil  authorities  were  first  removed,  the 
.trmy’s  insistence  ^n  the  termination  of  such  supervision  prior  to 
.induction  brought  the  ^rmy  policies  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
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•  legal  requirements  of  a  number  of  civilian  correctional  authorities* 


r 
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The  statutory  provisions  of  many  state?  do  not  permit  a  parolee 
to  be  discharged  except  after  specified  periods  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  military  authorities  refused  to  accept  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  continuation  of  civil  supervision  over  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces.  This  impasse  was  finally  resolved  by  a 
procedure  whereby  the  armed  forces  officials  accepted  a  certificate 

from  the  paroling  authorities  indicating  that  active  supervision  of 

/ 

the  case  had  been  suspended  for  the  duration  of  military  service. 

The  procedure  proved  to  b&  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem, 
and  It  was  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War  II. 

The  task  of  screening  tht  population  of  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  In  order  to  select  eligible  and  qualified  candidates  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  military  service  led  to  the  development  of  Special 
Panel  Boards.  By  the  end  of  1944  the  objectives,  functions,  and 
methods  of  operation  of  Special  Fanel  Boards  had  become  fairly  well 
defined.  This  system  of  selection  within  the  correctional  Institu¬ 
tions,  as  described  In  the  preceding  section  of  thi3  report,  consti¬ 
tuted  in  the  later  stages  of  its  development  a  generally  satisfactory 
and  effective  framework  Inside  of  which  the  problem  of  the  screening 
of  acceptable  felons  undergoing  confinement  could  go  forward.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  major  defects  of  this  program  was  the  failure  to 
dovelop  an  adequate  method  for  forwarding  men  for  preinduction  exam¬ 
ination  prior  to  the  granting  jf  parole.  The  procedure  recommended 
by  the  National  Headquarters  of  Selective  Service  in  August  1944 
required  the  forwarding  of  acceptable  felons  to  the  induction  station 
f^r  the  pre-induction  physical  examination  within  60  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  parole  eligibility.  This  recommended  procedure  conflicts 
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the  statutory  provisions  of  many  states  pertaining  to 
trol  and  treatment  of  offenders  committed  to  the  state  pen! tent lory 
( ay  a tom.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  statutes  forbid  such  tea* 

.  porary  removal  of  an  inarte  from  prison  except  by  court  order* 

To  obtain  a  court  order  for  ©very  case  forwarded  for  proinduction 
examination  would  be  administratively  oumbersomc  and  subject  to 
possible  judicial  complications. 

An  alternative  procedure  was  devolopea  in  Illinois  Involving 
the  use  of  a  special  Army  Mobile  Unit.  This  mobile  volt  consisted 
of  a  team  of  psychiatrists,  medical  doctors,  and  a  morals  officer. 
This  unit  visited  each  of  the  state  Institutions  and  made  a  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  acceptability  of  those 
inmates  shorn  the  Special  Panel  Board  and  Institution  officials  had 
listed  as  eligible  for  induction  and  for  release  from  confinement 
within  a  period  of  tho  next  90  days.  The  Warden  of  each  institution 
arranged  for  X-Rays  and  serological  tests  prior  to  tho  visit  of  the 
mobile  unit.  Following  examination,  •Each  man  found  physically 
qualified  by  the  Mobile  Unit  was  furnished  a  certificate  containing 
a  full  statement  of  the  examination  for  the  use  of  the  medical 
examining  staff  at  the  armed  forces  Induction  station,  which  was 
the  final  authority  on  accept ace  or  re jeotlon.*^  The  close  coordin¬ 
ation  of  tho  joint  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Selective  Service  Head¬ 
quarters,  the  local  Special  Panel  Boards,  the  Wardens  of  the 

•  » 

correctional  institutions,  the  Division  of  Correction  {  the  paroling 
authority  in  Illinois),  and  the  Mobile  Unit  proved  effective* 


-M 


1,  Col,  Victor  Klebor,  A,0,D,,  Selective  Service  in  Illinois  1940- 
I  1947,  State  of  Illinois,  194b,  p»  l9Z.  1 
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C.  RECOMMENDED  POLICIES  AND  FR0CEDDRB3  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
AND  INDUCTION  OP  FELONS 

* 

In  the  light  of  tho  foregoing  analysis  of  the  exporionce  with 
•  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons  in  7/orld  7/*r  II  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  from  the  present  research  study,  the  following 
modifications  of  policy  and  procedure  appear  to  be  in  order: 

1.  It  is  rec oramedded  that  the  present  regulation  pertaining 
to  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons  be  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  a  determination  of  the  moral  acceptability  of  each  case 
on  Its  merttit  This  can  be  effected  through  the  application  of 
objective  screening  criteria  and  techniques  in  tho  c  >urs6  of  pre- 
induction  examination.  An  objective  screening  instrument  can  and 
should  be  devised  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  civilian  paroling 
(  authorities  with  the  conditional  release  of  convicted  offenders,  and 
intensive  study  of  tho  factors  related  to  the  actual  adjustment 
(in  service)  of  inducted  felons  during  7^ rid  War  II.  Thic  Instrument 
can  and  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  produce  numerical  scores 
which  would  indicate  the  probability  of  the  successful  adjustment  of 
felons  to  military  life.  The  scores  could  be  employed  in  objectively 
ranking  the  felons  forwarded  for  pre-induction  examination  by  score  • 
groups  according  to  their  chances  for  adjusting  successfully  In  tho 
armed  forces.  With  this  system  tho  military  authorities  could 
establish  an  appropriate  minimum  score  of  acceptability  i  n  accordance 
with  the  variations  in  the  manP')Wer  needs  of  the  armed  service. 

When  manpower  needs  are  light,  the  minimum  acceptable  score  c  >uld 
be  raised  to  ensure  the  induction  of  only  those  felons  who  are  among 
-the  very  best  qualified  for  military  service  by  reason  of  their 
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extremely  high  probability  of  adjustment.  Conversely,  when  the 
manpower  needs  become  more  ofrltical,  the  minimum  acceptable  score 
could  be  lowered.  This  procedure  would  enable  the  military  auth¬ 
orities  to  establish  various  classes  of  acceptability  by  which 
they  may  obtain  the  best  qualified  men  from  the  felon  population. 

In  accordance  with  the  manpower  needs  of  the  time. 

Any  system  for  the  selection  of  quaiifiod  candidates  for 
induction  5.s,  ~f  course,  subject  to  two  types  of  errors.  One  type 
of  error  Is  represented  by  the  acceptance  of  a  person  who  will  not 
adjust  successfully  to  military  life,  while  the  other  Involves  the 
rejection  of  a  person  who  could  have  adjusted.  The  use  of  an 
objective  screening  device,  based  on  scores  and  empirically  deter¬ 
mined  probabilities  of  violation  for  the  various  score  groups,  will 
minimize  these  two  types  of  errors  t^  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Is  possible  under  the  selection  procedures  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  or  these  which  prevailed  during  World  War  II. 

However,  It  has  become  accepted  practice  in  various  types  of 
screening  procedure  to  provide  for  the  individual  review  >f  doubtful 
cases  In  greater  detail.  The  cases  requiring  Individual  review 
may  be  aolected  through  the  use  of  specific  critical  signs  or 
single  factors  which  have  been  f'und  In  themselves  to  be  highly 
related  to  success  or  failure  in  the  prediced  type  of  adjustment. 

In  the  study  now  in  progress,  two  types  of  critical  signs  are  being 
Isolated;  those  strongly  indicative  in  themselves  of  successful 
adjustment,  and  those  highly  related  to  failure.  In  actual  use  as 
part  of  the  screening  procedures,  one  or  more  favorable  signs  of 
this  type  in  the  case  of  a  person  acoring  less  than  the  minimum 
acceptable  score  on  tho  screening  instrument  would  result  in 
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individual  review  of  the  case.  Similarly  the  presence  of  one  or 
tore  unfavorable  signs  in  the  case  of  a  person  scoring  above  the 
minioua  acceptable  score  would  also  indicate  the  need  for  individual 
review. * 

2.  It  is  re commend el  that  current  regulations  be  revised  to 
permit  the  selection  and  induction  of  felons  who  are  under  the  active 
supervision  of  civil  authorities  in  their  home  communities.  As 
indicated  previously,  the  experience  with  this  group  in  World  War  II 
clearly  domonstrates  that  these  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  capable 
of  adjusting  successfully  in  the  armed  forces.  Persons  placed  on 
probation  or  parole  represent  a  group  of  selected  cases  who  are 
deemed  qualified  and  desirous  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
free  community  life.  This  group  will  necessarily  contain  many  of  the 
best  qualified  men  for  military  wervice.  However,  their  accepta¬ 
bility  for  military  service  should  bo  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  discharged  felons.  This  involves  the  application  of  the  object¬ 
ive  screening  techniques  discussed  above  to  this  group. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  current  regulations  be  revised 
to  permit  a  consideration  of  thosG  undergoing  direct  confinement 
for  induction  into  the  armed  forces.  As  has  already  been  set  forth, 
the  experience  in  World  War  II  demonstrated  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  establishing  this  acceptability  of  offenders  prior 

to  their  release  for  induction.  Such  a  program  would  require  the 
re-establishment  of  Special  Panel  Boards  to  administer  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  inmates  in  correctional  institutions  and  to  complete  the 

1.  the  Army  is  currently  employing  a  similar  technique  in  its  efforts 
**••0  identify  neurotic  and  psychotic  tendencies  among  all  registrants 
-on  the  occasion  of  the  pre-inducti ~n  examinati -'n.  An  objective 
test  known  as  the  Neuropsychiatric  Screening  Adjunct  (WD  AGO  PRT  204) 
determines  the  acceptability  of  all  registrants  In  terras  of  a  minimum 
acceptable  score  and  certain  critical  signs.  (Special  Regulations, 
No,  615-180-1,  27  April  1950,  Paragraph  11c.) 
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arrangements  for  pro induction  examination.  The  effective  organ* 

1 cation  and  functioning  of  Special  Panel  Boards  as  they  became 
|  lefined  in  the  later  stages  of  World  War  II  provide  a  tested  model 
which  should  be  followed  in  re-instituting  this  system.  Their  major 
shortcoming  can  be  corrected  by  the  development  and  systematic  use 
of  the  aforementioned  screening  Instrument. 

4.  In  order  to  include  the  pre-induction  examination  in  the 
determination  of  the  acceptability  of  felons  undergoing  confinement, 
it  is  reconsnended  that  a  permanent  mobile  unit  of  induction  station 
examiners  be  organized  for  each  of  the  48  states  or  appropriate 
groups  of  states.  Thi3  unit  should  visit  the  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  at  periodic  intervals  and  provide  a  final  determination  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  acceptability  of  those  eligible 
felons  undergoing  confinement.  The  permanent  establishment  of  com- 
pleto  units  of  this  kind  will  permit  their  membership  to  acquire 

the  necessary  background  of  experience  in  dealing  with  convicted 
offenders;  lead  to  a  closer  coordination  of  tho  activities  of  the 
mobile  unit,  the  Special  Panel  Boards  and  the  correctional  author¬ 
ities;  and  result  in  a  truly  uniform  selection  of  those  felons  best 
qualified  for  service  in  tho  armed  forces.  These  units  should  also 
be  charged  with,  the  duty  of  reviewing  the  cases  of  all  felons 
appearing  for  pre*inducti^n  examination,  whose  cases'  exhibit  the 
presence  of  critical  signs. 

5.  With  the  wstatlishment  of  the  program  outlined  in  the  above 

t 

recommendations,  the  use  of  waivers  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Hence,  if  and^when  It  is  established,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
waiver  system  provided  for  under  the  current  regulations  boiflUmin- 
ated.  Tho  objectives  .ef  the  waiver  system  would  be  fully  realized 
under  the  above  program  by  the  reviewing  and  approval  act!  on  of  the 
mobile  unit,  -46- 


In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  experience 
devel  pad  in  W^rld  War  II  and  the  preliminary  results  obtained  from 
"•the  present  research  study,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  writers  that 
these  recommendations  would  result  in  greater  uniformity  and  a 
higher  quality  of  men  selected  for  induction  into  the  military  ser¬ 
vice  from  among  the  felon  population,  than  has  been  true  in  the 
past.  In  order  to  determine  the  detailed  procedures  for  the  nnst 
effective  operation  of  the  selection  system,  to  devise  a  sound 
screening  instrument,  and  establish  des criminating  critical  signs, 
it  is  essential  that  the  intensive  follow-up  study  of  the  World 
War  II  experience,  which  ha3  already  been  initiated  in  Illinois,  be 
actively  pursued.  Such  a  study  will  also  contribute  a  valuablb 
body  of  data  on  the  actual  problems  encountered  by  felons  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  military  service.  From  this  material  it  will  be  possible  to 
devise  not  only  affective  methods  of  selection,  but  ways  end  means 
of  minimizing  certain  problems  and  difficulties  which  may  arise 
as  an  aspect  of  the  adjustment  of  men  to  the  service. 
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1HE  mz  OF  RELIGION  Dl  HUILN  BEHAVIOR 
-  Lieut.  Earle  Vaughn  Lyons,  Jr.,  ChC.  USE  - 

ABSTRACT 

The  function  of  any  institution  is  the  guidance  of  the  individual  into 
modes  of  behavior  that  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  group  life.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  socialization  is  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  any  mili¬ 
tary  institution.  It  will  develop  only  so  far  as  moral  and  spiritual  values 
become  the  conduct  norm  of  the  individuals  mho  make  up  that  organization. 

Religion  is  the  source  from  which  moral  and  spiritual  values  derive 
their  support.  The  importance  of  religion  becomes  more  evident  when  one 
considers  the  moral  decisions  of  unprecedent  variety  and  complexity  which 
confront  the  United  States  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  paper  is  to  stress  the  necessity  for  a 
character  guidance  program  based  upon  the  religious  ideals  and  principles 
of  the  Hebrew-Christian  heritage.  Character  develops  only  after  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  committed  to  a  higher  loyalty  than  himself.  Human  nature  cannot 
achieve  its  highest  potential  without  religion. 

The  techniques  and  skills  of  both  religion  and  social  science  must  be 

concentrated  on  those  values  which  give  direction,  order  and  meaning  to 

life  in  order  to  strengthen  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  fact  that  religious  teachings  are  directly  related  to  problems  of  human 

behavior  is  common  knowledge  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  religion 

makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  moral  and  spiritual  values  when  it  makes 

a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  individual  or  group. 

\ 

This  paper  includes  a  brief  discussion  of  the  effects  of  religious 
ideals  and  practices  on  the  mon  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  come  from  every 
social,  cultural  and  religious  background  found  in  America. 


Suggestions  and  recoonendaticns  regarding  a  character  guidance  program 
are  pros  anted  for  consideration.  The  need  far  further  research  and  empirical 
investigation  in  the  field  of  religion  and  hunan  behavior  is  presented  for 


consideration. 
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RELIGION  AND  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


The  Executive  Order  of  the  President ,  establishing  the  Presidential 
Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces,  states  that  it  is 
tho 

"policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
religious,  moral,  and  recreational  welfare  and  charac¬ 
ter  guidance  of  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces ."I 

The  necessity  for  such  a  policy  becomes  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  nature  of  tho  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  This  is  an  ideo¬ 
logical  conflict.  It  is  the  conflict  between  a  philosophy  which  repudiates 
the  moral  law,  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the 
philosophy  of  our  democratic  culture.  The  two  approaches  are  in  many  ways 
diametrically  opposed. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  need  for  adequate  programs  of  action  and 
woll-formed  principles  of  character  guidance.  The  recognition  of  this 
need  has  turned  many  thoughtful  people  to  a  re-examination  of  religious 

traditions.  It  is  one  more  indication  that  the  ere.  of  a  sensate  culture 

% 

is  drawing  to  a  close.  This  renewed  interest  in  religion  is  not  merely 
in  terms  of  technical  philosophy;  rather  it  springs  from  a  deep-seated 
need  for  a  workable  orientation  toward  life. 

Religion  reaches  to  the  core  of  our  problem.  It  profoundly  influ¬ 
ences  our  morals,  our  values,  and  our  ideals.  It  affects  every  aspect  of 
human  life.  It  profoundly  influences  the  individual's  habits,  thought 
processes,  and  his  overt  and  covert  behavior  patterns.  It  modifies 

Tl  "The  Military  Chaplaincy" 

A  report  to  the  President  by  the  Presidential  Cconitteo  on  religion 
and  welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces;  Oct.  1950,  P.  1, 
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(  attitudes  of  people  toward  one  another;  it  stimulates  a  higher  level  of 

citizenship;  and  it  creates  a  better  quality  of  huoan  society.  Religion 
is  not  isolated,  having  its  own  justifications  apart  from  its  effect  on  the 
rest  of  life* 

,  Religion  is  the  source  of  all  cur  higher  motives,  values,  and  ideals. 

The  roll  of  the  religious  man  can  never  be  that  of  the  spectator  who 

sits  on  the  periphera  of  the  colossoum  watching  the  struggle  which  is  taking 

place  in  the  arena  and  ifcose  basic  function  is  merely  to  observe  what  is 

taking  place.  Hhethor  he  chooses  to  be  or  not,  he  is  engaged  in  the  struggle. 

He  is  neither  the  umpire  nor  the  reporter  whose  function  is  merely  to  see 

that  the  rules  are  observed  or  to  dsscribe  and  record  what  takes  place. 

The  struggle  is  a  religious  one.  The  destiny  of  our  nation  will  be  deter- 
• 

mined  eventually  by  the  seriousness  or  indifference  with  which  it  faces 

( 

and  applies  the  basic  constitution  of  its  religious  heritage.  When  the 
nation  was  bom,  God  was  recognized  as  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

Religious  principles  were  woven  into  the  framework  cf  the  new  democracy. 

The  Constitution  and  Bill  cf  Rights  clearly  recognize  the  existence  of 
religious  ideals  and  provide  for  the  most  absolute  religious  freedom — not 
freedom  from  religion  but  freedom  of  religion. 

The  task  which  confronts  us  is  basically  a  spiritual  one  wi*h  far- 
reaching,  practical  implications.  It  is  mere  than  an  idealistic  struggle. 

A  world  in  which  many  of  the  elementary  human  rights  are  denied  has  thrust 
upon  the  American  Military  a  unique  responsibility.  Its  role  is  a  dual 
one;  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  protect  human  rights  and  more  posi¬ 
tively  to  establish  an  order  of  justice  in  the  world.  This  is  not  to  equate 
(  the  present  struggle  with  a  holy  war  nor  a  "Christian  cause"  but  moral  and 

spiritual  issues  are  at  stake.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  grim  reality  of 
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disagreeable  polio*  measures  which  ugr  be  necessary  to  insure  tho  pro¬ 
tection  of  tho  to  soral  and  spiritual  valuta;  nor  oaa  ws  overlook  tho 
fact  that  tho  cor*  of  oar  international  difftronoe  it  a  aoral  issus— 
a  profound  and  inevitable  conflict  of  standards  of  hnaan  behavior. 

■The  defence  of  freedom  in  the  Modern  world  hat  become 
in  part  a  problem  in  Military  strength  and  strategy;  in 
part  a  problsa  in  diploaatle  foresight  and  ingenuity; 
in  part  a  problea  in  ooomm&o  and  lnduatrial  organisa- 
tion.  Bat  it  it  alto,  as  in  the  last  analysis  it  always 
hat  bean,  a  aoral  and  spiritual  development."  3 

Oar  civil  1  cation  it  bated  on  the  belief  that  there  it  a  God,  that 
there  it  a  aoral  order  in  the  universe  and  that  non  it  responsible  for 
hit  individual  and  social  conduct.  Mac  mat  have  tone  tort  of  faith 
by  which  to  live;  tone  canoe  to  which  he  nay  relate  himself  and  by 
which  hit  lift  nay  have  significance. 

The  Marxists  labelled  religion  "the  opiate  of  the  people".  It  it 
clear  that  they  recognised  the  afiherenoe  to  religious  faith  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  cause.  The  i^oortanoe  of  religion  in  the  present  struggle 
it  aore  fully  appreciated  when  one  considers  the  crate  nateriallsB  of 
the  Soviet  Doctrine,  inong  the  Bat  slant,  aorala  are  relative  and  the 
Individual  it  unimportant  except  at  he  nay  serve  at  the  functionary  of 
the  state. 

She  function  of  religion  in  the  present  titanic  struggle  it  not 
merely  to  serve  the  military  but  it  it  the  function  of  both  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  serve  the  deeper  purposes  of  human  axis  tones.  Vo  society 
can  survive  without  a  moral  order.  Is  social  structures  become  mors 
complex,  in  a  modern  military  organisation,  the  need  for  common  moral 
principles  becomes  more  acute,  Vo  imposed  system  of  regulations  or 


>ral  and  Spiritual  Valuss" 
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oontrol,  bo  matter  how  hlgt  its  alas,  can  product  a  aoral  ordar  If  per- 
tonal  integrity,  honesty,  and  self -discipline  art  lacking.  Bit  roots 
cf  thosa  art  to  to  found  In  religious  faith,  in  intelligent  and  f arrant 
loyalty  to  tha  aoral  aid  spiritual  laolioatlons  of  religious  faith  la 
astsntlal  to  tha  surrlral  of  our  oultura  and  our  nation* 

*ia  a  nan  thinks th  in  his  haart  ao  is  ho"  is  no  nsre,  pious  plati- 
tuda.  Bit  individual's  conduct  in  society  is  ultinataly  tha  rasult  of 
his  beliefs  and  attitudos*  Blast  attitudes  and  ballot s  art  of  orueld 
import anoo  to  our  cirili cation. 

THE  OOHlMBOTICi  0?  SOCIAL  8CIBTCX 

In  raoant  years,  tha  tool  si  seiantlsts  hart  made  remarkable  con¬ 
tributions  to  tha  body  a f  knowledge  in  the  field  of  human  behavior*  Bit 
body  of  facts  and  knowledge  about  ourselres  and  the  world  in  which  we 
lira  is  steadily  growing  and  is  continually  being  revised.  Hxe  matura¬ 
tion  process  induced  by  the  scientific  mathof.  greatly  alters  our  view 
of  the  world  as  compared  to  pre- scientific  times.  It  has  fostered  in- 
diridnal  and  social  progress.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  in 
our  human  society* 

Bxe  formulation  of  a  character  guidance  program  involves  subjective 
decisions  as  well  as  objective  ones.  (The  concept  of  guidance  involves 
an  a  priori  conception  of  a  desired  goal.  Certain  basic  questions  out- 
side  the  realm  of  pure  science  immediately  come  to  mind.  What  frame  of 
reference  shall  we  use  in  determining  the  scale  of  values  which  will 
serve  as  a  standard  of  judgment  and  behavior  in  the  decisions  which  must 
be  made?  What  is  the  aim  of  the  character  guidance  program?  Which 
character  traits  do  we  wish  to  develop;  which  ones  are  desirable  and  which 
should  be  suppressed?  The  answers  to  such  questions  are  to  be  found 


through  religious  nqpmloM.  Sclenoe  cannot  describe  or  meacure  rlrtua 
nor  lo  It  within  tho  province  of  t  eclentlet  to  determine  the  aonH  code, 
fbo  oritorla  for  determining  what  lo  good  or  what  lo  bod  oonaot  bo  em¬ 
pirically  dotoninod.  Zt  lo  *  nottor  of  bollof  and  faith.  One#  thooo 
purposes  and  olao  hero  boon  dotoninod*  tho  oclontlot  may  dooerlbo  tho 
noot  off oo tiro  noano  of  attaining  them.  the  oelontlf lo  nothod  entoro 
tho  program  tho  nonont  It  lo  asked,  "flow  can  thooo  particular  charactor 
trait o  bo  developed!  that  program  will  toad  to  enoourage  tho  widest  ao- 
ooptanoo  of  and  oonfomlty  to  tho  Bobrov  Chrlotlan  othloal  oodot* 

Both  tho  oclontlot  and  tho  non  of  religion  hare  an  Important  function 
to  perfon  In  character  gal  dance.  Bach  lo  dependant  upon  tho  other  In  an 
area  of  coanon  interact.  Tho  techai<peo  and  skill e  of  both  religion  and 
oolenoo  are  needed  to  develop  an  adequate  character  guidance  program, 

Tho  two  fields  of  learning  are  by  no  noano  Mutually  exclusive. 

There  io  a  need  for  tho  utilioation  of  soeio-peyahological  research 
techniques  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  rellgiouo  indoctrination  pro- 
grans  In  the  Armed  Forces.  The  neaourenents  of  changes  In  Individual 
overt  behavior  nay  be  one  criteria  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  tho  re¬ 
ligious  program  io  evaluated.  To  what  oxtont  does  a  religious  orientation 
change  the  pattern  of  human  behaviorT 

The  function  of  religion  lo  to  improve  human  relations,  Xf  religion 
lo  to  €f actively  perform  thio  mission,  we  need  more  and  more  adequate  re¬ 
ports  and  case  stadias  based  on  actual  experience.  Further  export ones, 
adequately  studied  and  analysed,  can  disclose  things  which  wo  do  not  now 
know  about  tho  affect  of  religion  on  human  behavior.  The  nood  for  con¬ 
trolled  experimental  methods  whioh  could  bo  recorded  for  statistleal  pur¬ 
poses  is  quits  evident. 
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Several  surveys  Indicate  that  approximately  fifty  par- 
o«xt  of  tho  mm  who  enter  tho  Armed  Toro**  of  the  United 
State*  hare  n error  hew  members  of  a  church.3 

fieri sc  had  little  or  no  training  in  religion,  these  sen 
constitute  an  immediate  problem.  A  program  designed  to  hoi  Id 
and  strengthen  character  among  these  sen  oust  begin  with  retry 
basic  and  elenentary  concepts.  Ohe  oust  not  imply  that  be¬ 
cause  these  men  hare  had  no  prerlous  religious  experience, 
they  are  without  character  or  ethical  ralues.  The  absence  of 
one  does  not  precrude  the  absence  of  the  other. 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  fifty  percent  of  the  personnel  with  church  relationships, 
represent  every  conceivable  religious  background.  The  moral 
and  ethical  standards  of  a  rural,  southern  Baptist  are  consid¬ 
erably  different  from  those  of  an  urban.  Soman  Catholic  or  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  problem  becomes  ono  of  defin¬ 
ing  a  common  denominator  of  fcith.  Certain  fundamental  beliefs 
of  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition  provide  some  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment  from  which  to  begin.  Common  to  theso  two  traditions  is 
the  belief  in  a  Personal  Supernatural  Being  with  whom  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  have  a  personal  relationship.  Scoond,  there  is 
the  common  bolief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual  human  life,  expressed  through  the  brotherhood  of 

3,  These  surveys  may  not  be  entire!/  reliable  but  they  appear 
to  be  supported  by  the  statistics  published  annually  by  denomi¬ 
nation  boards  of  the  churches  in  the  Uhltcd  States  and  Indicate 
that  this  is  a  general  crose-eectlon  of  the  American  population. 
The  figures  for  the  19G0  Census  regarding  church  affiliation  of 
the  general  population  also  support  this  estimate 


man  concept.  foird,  there  le  the  osssntial  belief  that  each 
lndivi£»*l  le  reeponelble  for  hie  conduct.  fourth,  there  ie 
a  eschatological  sense  of  destiny,  fbeso  basic  concepts  find 
their  expression  through  self-sacrifice,  courage,  right  oous- 
ness,  loyalty,  and  a  spirit  of  sharing  and  doing  good. 

Coning  from  svexy  racial,  cultural,  and  social  background, 
the  Axe ri can  serrlconan  innediately  prosents  a  great  challenge 
to  the  military  upon  his  induction.  VLthin  the  spaoe  of  a  few 
short  weeks,  he  most  beooae  oriented  into  military  life.  Away 
from  the  normal  restraints  of  home,  church,  and  cornual  ty, 
the  recruit  finds  himself  in  an  entirely  new  environment. 

He  is  faced  with  the  realisation  that  his  own  conscience  must 
be  his  guide.  Traits  of  character,  which  had  heretofore  boon 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  family,  his  intimate  friends,  his 
community,  or  by  his  church  may  seem  to  lose  some  of  their 
significance.  Hie  behavior  is  entirely  volitional.  Here  the 
maturation  process  immediately  comes  into  play.  The  external 
motivating  forcos,  which  might  normally  hold  his  conduct  within 
the  bounds  of  that  accepted  by  society,  have  been  r amoved  and 
new  motivating  forces  most  be  dcvolopcd.  This  involves  moro 
than  mere  adjustment  to  the  new  environment. 

In  a  modem  military  organisation,  where  personal  con" 
tacts  are  replaood  by  a  moro  impersonal  relationship,  tho 
Individual  is  too  easily  lost  in  tho  complexity  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  organisation. 

A  character  guidance  program,  designed  to  indoctrinate 
moral  and  spiritual  oonoepts  must  have  a  definite  religious 
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orl rotation.  This  religions  orientation  need  not  be  labeled 
aa  each,  the  lndneteo  aut  bo  net  on  the  level  of  hie  own 
export  oneo  with  oonoepta  which  he  cm  under  stand  and  whioh 
are  ftroe  of  theological  terminology  eo  that  hia  religioua 
consciousness  any  be  awakened  and  stimulated.  t*.  j  Initial 
appeal  among  each  non  mgr  be  on  the  emotional  level  noro 
then  the  intellectual  or  academic  levels.  Boligious  train¬ 
ing  and  character  guidance  films  mako  a  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  fostering  end  developing  moral  and  othical 
Ideals.  Audio-visual  aids  have  alroedy  proven  tholr  value 
in  tho  recruit  training  program. 

There  immediately  arlsos  a  need  for  tho  ostabllshnont 
of  a  link  between  tho  desirable  character  traits  devolopod 
in  civilian  llfo  prior  to  his  indoctrination  with  those 
traits  which  may  be  cultivated  in  Ms  r ilitary  orientation. 

As  a  means  of  continuing  and  further  developing  thoso  traits, 
tho  military  has  long  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  bond  of  correspondence  botwoon  the  service¬ 
man  and  his  homo.  What  has  not  always  boon  so  dear  is  tho 
neod  for  tho  dovolopmont  of  tho  spiritual  bonds  through  both 
private  devotion  and  corporate  worship.  Particularly  among 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  members  of  other  liturgical 
ehurchof  thoro  is  an  awareness  of  tho  continuity  of  rollgious 
expression.  A  sorvioc  of  worship  which  ,’s  familiar  to  thorn 
rod  similar  to  tho  one  which  they  have  usod  in  their  churches 
at  home,  immediately  givos  thorn  a  fooling  of  Rbolongii^N . 


The  prayer*,  collects,  tho  hysns,  liturgy,  and  Pass  are  fami¬ 
liar  pattern*  of  worship,  fh*  sorTleeaan1  s  prorlou*  religious 
experience  suddenly  beeoats  meaningful  in  hi*  prosoat 
situation.  Tho  Ood  shorn  he  worshiped  In  his  hone  church  is 
present  In  his  new  environment.  The  ethical  and  ooral  code 
taught  in  his  hone  church  Is  tho  sane  moral  and  othloal  code 
hy  which  he  nay  guide  hinsoif  In  the  service.  Here  he  noots 
non  whose  background  Is  slnllar  to  his  and  who  hold  a  similar 
set  of  bellofs;  each  nay  strengthen  and  encourage  the  other. 

It  Is  a  co anon  aoceptanco  of  dependence  on  Ood.  A  feeling  of 
rapport  has  been  established  in  the  nlnd  of  the  recruit.  Be 
as  an  Individual,  Is  not  standing  alone;  others  share  his 
faith  and  bellofs  that  God  Is  their  constant  guide  and  compan¬ 
ion.  Thoso  non  riiare  a  common  faith.  They  aro  united  In  a 
groat  cause - a  cause  that  Is  groater  than  themselves.  Relig¬ 

ious  exp  or  i  once  In  the  s  or  vice  is  an  imodiato  unifying  foreo. 
Ken  tend  to  associate  with  other  non  of  common  faith  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  contemplation. 

lmoxg  servicemen  in  general,  there  exists  a  coupon  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  concepts  of  rollgion.  Thero  is  evidence,  too, 
that  many  of  them  have  an  lnstinotivo  belief  in  Ood — -tho  kind 
of  belief  which  loads  non  in  service  to  pray  in  tinos  of  daxger 
or  which  brings  largo  numb  or  s  of  then  to  church  on  spoolal  oc¬ 
casions.  In  nany  eases,  thoso  inarticulate  bollofs  are  llttlo 
more  than  vague  generalities  about  a  Supreme  Power  which  con¬ 
trols  all  things  and  works  for  tho  good  of  mankind.  When  it 
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oones  to  specific  aad  particular  Christian  teachings,  there  It 
colossal  ignoranoe. 

An  interesting  corollary  to  ths  question  of  the  rolo  of 
religion  in  character  guidance  la  the  question  of  tha  affect 
of  military  a  err  lee  on  religious  attitude*  and  practice*. 

Studies  conducted  daring  totlA  tor  II  indicate  that  there 
la  a  definite  relationship  between  etreee  and  reliance  on 
prayer.  There  la  none  evidence  that  ooabat  sen  oonaldered 
prayer  aa  a  Tory  Important  source  of  support.4 5  Officers  and  en¬ 
listed  nan  froa  both  theatres  of  the  ear.  regardless  of  their 
educational  level,  agreed  that  prayer  ana  helpfhl  to  then,  to 
what  extent  It  helped  then  or  what  degree  of  confort  it  affords 
ed,  no  one  can  accurately  determine  but  there  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  combat  men  that  prayer  mu  important.  Length  of  time 
in  combat  appears  to  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  this  at¬ 
titude. 

In  the  sane  survey,  aa  attempt  was  made  to  determine  to 
what  extent  service  in  toe  Army  had  effected  faith  in  God,  fhoeo 
who  had  toe  most  oosfeat  experience,  mid  that  their  faith  in  God 
had  boon  increased.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  oombat  and  non-combat 
men  did  not  differ  in  the  proportions  too  thought  that  their  ex¬ 
periences  had  deoreased  tholr  faith.  Another  study6  invesitaged 

4.  Stouffor  and  other.  "Studios  In  Social  Psychology  in  World  War 

II".  Tol.  2,  pp.  173-188. 

5.  Telford,  C,  W. ,  "Study  of  Bollglous  Attitudes",  Journal  of  Social 

Psychology  1950,  7ol.  31,  pp.  217-230. 


the  religious  attitudes  of  veterans  as  oo^pared  with  non-vsterans. 
The  saaple  la  this  easo  as  too  sa&ll  to  giro  the  study  auoh  sci¬ 
entific  validity  hut  it  ms  noted  that  there  ms  a  tendency  for 
the  veteran  to  hs  less  favorable  toward  the  church  than  the  non* 
veteran. 

Amorous  questions  oano  to  Bind  imediately.  Assuning  this 
snail  saaple  is  Indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  inert  can  veteran 
of  Vorld  Her  II,  mat  brought  about  this  reaction?  lhd  tho  church 
fail  hin  or  did  the  nllitary  organisation  change  his  mind  or  ms 
there  sono  third  factor  over  which  neither  had  any  control!  Is 
the  voter  an  antagonistic  toward  the  church  or  is  he  nerely  in¬ 
patient  bocause  the  church*  e  progran  has  been  inadequate?  Here 
la  an  area  for  intoneive  study  and  investigation.  Vhat  spocifie 
effect  hae  nllitary  eervloe  had  on  the  veteran's  attitude  toward 
hie  hone,  hie  country,  his  church,  and  the  other  soeial  institu¬ 
tions?  Once  that  has  been  demonstrated,  tho  next  step  is  to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  to  determine  what  specific  fector  or  group 
of  faotors  brought  about  the  change,  if  a ay  le  noted.  As  has  been 
noted  by  others,  thero  is  a  possibility  that  the  war  experience 
has  had  a  levelling  effect  on  the  attltudo  of  veterans  toward  the 
ohurch  Just  as  it  has  had  a  levollii^  effect  on  other  attitudes, 
making  thoso  initially  favorable  to  the  church  loee  so  bat  naklxg 
thoso  originally  very  antagonistic  to  tho  chnroh  noro  favorable. 

The  Recruit  Training  Centers  are  the  logioal  places  to  begin 
the  character  odueatlon  prooess.  Bore  tho  raw  recruit  it  tested. 


interviewed,  processed.  classified.  and  oriented  for  nllltary 
service.  Ijr  the  tlno  ha  baa  couple  ted  hi  a  training,  the 
■111 tar/  orcani  aatlon  baa  aaaaaad  an  impressive  array  of  data 
about  hia.  HI  a  physloal  quail  float  Iona,  hi  a  Dental  aptitude, 
hi a  previous  schooling  and  expert eooe,  all  of  theae  are  care¬ 
fully  rooordad  hut  we  know  very  little  about  what  kind  of  a 
per  eon  he  la.  Ve  hare  no  Beane  of  n securing  the  Dean  lo/ol  of 
hia  Doral  Ad  spiritual  standards,  no  way  of  knowing  what  he 
thinks  about,  what  he  believes  and  how  strongly  developed  la 
his  character.  All  of  theae  questions  are  largely  unanswered. 

One  Deans  of  overoo&lng  our  deficiency  would  be  through  the 
use  of  personal  character  rating  shoots  by  which  the  recruit 
■akes  a  self-evaluation  which  would  b econo  part  of  hia  pornanent 
rooord.  Such  character  evaluation  riieote  nay  serve  as  a  neons 
of  approach  for  the  chaplains  and  othors  inter estod  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  guidance  program  at  the  Bccruit  Training  Centers.  Thoao  who 
exhibit  tendencies  toward  a  social  behavior  pattern  would  be  made 
the  Abject  of  nore  intensive  study  end  training.  By  beconlng  a 
part  of  his  pornanent  record  the  eeoro  sheet  would  serve  as  a  con¬ 
tinual  check  against  his  later  behavior  pattarna.  Prior  to  hia 
release  fton  active  duty  or  hia  discharge,  the  sane  test  night  be 
given  again  to  dot  oral  no  if  there  as  any  noticeable  change  in  his 
personal  ovl nation  of  his  own  character.  Tho  value  of  attltudinal 
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studies  each  as  those  conduct od  by  the  Sxperlmental  Section  of 
the  Research  Brandi  in  the  Xsr  Department' s  Infonatlon  and  Xd- 
uoatlonal  Division  has  alrsady  been  demonstrated*  * 

TH1  CLASS  STBDCftRl 

To  1  loving  tbs  luropean  pattern,  it  has  always  been  the  trar 
dltlon  of  the  Anerlcan  military  organisation  to  regard  its  offi¬ 
cers  as  "gentlemen*.  More  than  anything  else,  the  thing  that 
distinguishes  the  "gentlemen"  from  the  rank  and  file  is  the  code 
of  ethics  to  dil cfa  he  adheres.  Because  of  his  education,  his 
breeding*  and  his  background,  he  is  expected  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct  that  will  serve  as  an  example  to  tho  men  vho  are 
subordinate  to  him  in  the  command  echelon.  Army  and  ftvy  Regula¬ 
tions  and  the  Leadership  Guides  eloarly  emphasise  the  importance 
of  maintaining  high  moral  principles,  yet  many  officers  overlook 
their  importance  in  actual  praotloo.  In  a  desire  to  be  a  "good 
Joe",  they  disassociate  themselves  with  the  high  moral  code 
Idealised  in  the  regulations.  What  they  often  forget  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  "setting  an  example".  As  leaders  of  men,  they  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  those  men.  They  should  demonstrate  a  code 
of  behavior  that  will  win  respect  and  offer  a  pattern  of  behav¬ 
ior  for  the  younger  men  vho  serve  under  them  and  vho  are  likely  to 
be  more  impressionable.  Officers  are  charged  with  the  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  their  men  as  veil  as  vlth  their  physical  and  mental  welfare. 


6.  See  "Studies  in  Social  Psychology  in  Vorld  War  II"  by  Stouffer 
and  other,  Tol,  3. 


The  changing  stxucturs  of  our  ooolal  pattern  taaa  bad  an 
appreciable  effect  on  ttae  ■  lilt  ary  elate  structure.  It  It  no 
longer  lame  that  military  of  floor*  ooae  fro*  the  highest  la* 
cos*  classes  In  which  "breeding*  and  "proper  behavior”  were 
once  the  keywords.  The  military  officer  of  today  Is  Just  as 
likely  to  ooae  for  a  nlddle  class  or  lover  class  background. 

The  prlaary  basis  of  qualification  is  native  intelligence  or 
demonstrated  Intellectual  attainment.  Greater  stress  should 
be  placed  on  the  moral  requirements  for  an  officer  as  a  basis 
of  selection.  Sot  only  should  the  officer  candidate  be  intel¬ 
ligent  but  he  muet  also  be  a  man  of  moral  integrity  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Intelligence  and  character  are  not  synonymous.  If  offi¬ 
cers  are  to  set  a  moral  and  spiritual  example  to  their  men, 
they  oust  themselves  daaonetrate  a  superior  code  of  ethics  in 
their  public  and  personal  life.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  will 
be  woven  into  the  conduct  of  military  personnel  only  so  far  as 
they  become  the  "conduct  norm"  of  the  military  leaders. 

Much  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  tho  officer  class  during 
and  after  Vorld  Mar  II,  was  in  the  area  of  morals  and  ethics. 
Officers  vero  criticised  not  because  they  were  professionally  or 
intellectually  Incompetent  but  because  of  moral  laxity.  The 
remedy  is  not  necessarily  In  the  area  of  reduclx^  the  differences 
between  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  a  levelling  prooess.  It  may 
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wsll  be  that  the  differences  between  the  two  classes  need  to 
be  ree^haelsed.  Officere  are  offleere  because  they  are  men 
of  Integrity  and  they  daaonetrate  a  high  etaadard  of  morals 
in  addition  to  being  physically,  mentally,  and  proftesionally 
competent. 

The  motivating  factors  influencing  a  «an  to  join  the  ser- 
▼ice  during  peace  tine  any  be  considerably  different  from  those 
which  motivate  him  to  join  in  time  of  national  emergency.  Mo¬ 
tives  in  themselves  are  a  selective  factor.  There  is  a  quali¬ 
tative  difference  as  well  as  a  quantitative  difference  between 
a  peacetime  military  establishment  and  a  wartime  organisation, 
so  far  as  the  personnel  structure  is  concerned.  The  traits  of 
character  which  are  most  in  evidence  and  which  must  be  stressed 
in  time  of  war,  may  not  be  those  which  will  motivate  the  men 
who  choose  to  serve  in  peace.  Hiring  war,  idealism,  courage, 
teamwork,  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  traits  which  must  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  developed.  The  pressure  of  events  may  squeese  other 
ethical  and  moral  values  to  the  background.  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  ethical  and  moral  sensitivities  are  son  .shat  distor¬ 
ted. 

In  time  of  war,  the  emotions  take  over.  Men  in  cosfcat  sons* 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  survival.  The  psychological  and  emo¬ 
tional  stress  accompanying  combat  asp  or  i  enoo  reduces  life  to  very 
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elementary  terms.  It  beoomes  a  east  of  esoh  nan  fighting  to 
keep  alive.  Ibod,  sleep,  and  tba  tissue  needa  of  life  are  the 
only  thinge  of  immediate  concern* 

On  the  home  front,  a  car  nival  like  spirit  prevails.  Men 
in  uni  for®  and  civilians  sack  an  escape  fro®  a  world  of  hitter 
reality.  Uprooted  fro®  the  restraining  influences  of  homo, 
church,  and  community  the  lndivltaal  h scones  an  anonymous 
transient.  In  such  a  noli  Is  population,  friendships  are  like¬ 
ly  to  he  mads  quickly  and  have  a  tendency  to  remain  more  casual. 

As  the  Individual  finds  himself  in  a  new  environment  where  he  is 
totally  unknown,  there  is  a  tendency  for  him  to  exaggerate  hie 
former  position.  Bank  clerks  relating  their  occupations  become 

(  hankers.  People  in  moderate  financial  circumetances  attempt  to 

give  the'  impression  of  being  wealthy.  The  end  result  is  that 
there  is  a  noticeable  decline  in  truthfulness  and  personal  hon¬ 
esty.  The  mores  of  sexual  activity  become  more  lax  and  a  tendency 
toward  sexual  promiscuity  is  apparent.  Expedient  conduct  is  likely 
to  replace  proper  conduct.  One  chooses  the  most  expedient  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Whether  it  ie  "right"  or  "wroj*j" 
would  appear  to  be  of  secondary  Importance  because  it  seemingly 
makes  no  difference.  Bo  one  knows  the  difference— -no  one  cares, 
for  they  are  all  strangers. 

There  is  anothor  side  to  the  picture,  however,  In  spite  of 
many  adverse  influences,  the  fundamental  virtues  are  also  noted. 

< 
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Self -sacrifice,  endurance,  patriotic*  and  comradeship  are  quite 
evident.  Durkheim  and  others7  have  noted  that  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  decline  in  the  suicide  rate  daring  a  ear.  Several  reason¬ 
able  explanation  for  this  phenomena  cove  to  Bind.  Chore  is  a 
psychological  basis  for  tike  phenomena.  Many  sensitive  people 
whose  lives  s»e*  to  lack  purpose  find  a  useful  outlet  fbr  their 
abilities.  The  petty  Interests  and  difficulties  of  tike  Individual 
tend  to  be  forgotten  in  a  desire  to  aid  the  nation.  There  is 
also  an  economic  reason.  The  spurt  in  production  and  money  in¬ 
comes,  resulting  from  an  Increased  demand  for  goods  and  services 
permits  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  austere  pressure  of  war  also  fosters  the  development  of 
other  character  traits  which  are  demanded  by  the  crisis.  X  par¬ 
tial  list  of  the  positive  traits  which  is  intended  to  be  ragge*-  - 
tive  rather  than  exhaustive  follows: 

Courage 

Self-control 

Loyally 

Dependability 

Cooperation 

Xniative 

Honesty 

Love  of  Work  (or  interest  in  Job) 

Ambition 

Neatness 

These  traits  aro  deeply  rooted  in  the  HebrevChristian 
Faith.  Religious  ethics  insists  that  these  are  the  elementary 


7.  Robinson,  Victor,  "Morale  in  Wartime";  Publishers  Foundation,  1943. 
This  study  reported  a  decline  in  the  suicide  rate  in  Croat  Britain 
and  the  Ctaited  States  during  the  War,  The  rate  dropped  sharply  in 
Croat  Britain  beginning  in  1939  and  in  the  United  States  after  1941. 


virtues  denanded  of  every  person  and  offers  an  idealistic  reason 
for  their  adoption.  These  traits  are  demanded  of  every  good  man 
by  God.  They  are  demonstrated  In  the  human  life  of  Jesus  and  are 
taught  by  the  prophets.  The  saered  writings  repeatedly  teach  that 
individual  man  is  a  moral  or  nature  ami  as  such  is  responsible  for 
his  personal  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  the  will 
of  God  that  he  oonduct  himself  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  virtue.  To  do  so,  is  to  please  God.  Hot  to  observe  them  is  to 
sin  or  to  displease  God.  A.  sense  of  BoughtnessR  motivates  the 
religious  person  in  the  ohoice  of  his  character  traits.  The  re¬ 
ligious  conscience  is  the  basis  for  morality. 
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TH B  HOLS  07  THE  COPIAH 

The  primary  function  of  the  military  chaplain  is  to 
discover  and  describe  whrt  is  right;  to  interpret  the  sill 
of  God,  and  to  he  the  conscience  of  the  serricenazu 

Like  his  civilian  counterpart*  ho  mat  recruit,  train, 
instruct,  and  inspire  men  to  accept  the  eternal  truths  pre¬ 
sented  by  God  to  mankind  and  to  direct  their  application 
within  the  framework  of  modern  society.  The  chaplain's 
chief  role  is  a  religious  one  and  herein  lies  his  greatest 
contribution.  The  other  functions  sometimes  performed  by 
chaplains  may  be  done  aa  well  or  hotter  by  other  officers. 

He  is  neither  a  social  worker,  a  psychiatrist ,  nor  a  welfare 
officer  but  may  effectively  work  with  those  who  are  trained 
in  these  fields  in  areas  in  which  they  may  be  mutually  con¬ 
cerned.  Tho  chaplain's  contribution  here  will  be  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  resources  and  techniques  of  religious  experience  as 
they  may  bear  upon  the  topic.  His  relationship  to  the  command 
echelon  is  that  of  an  adviser.  There  are  ethical*  moral,  and 
religious  aspects  to  many  military  questions  about  which  he 
will  he  ultimately  concerned.  The  degree  of  effectiveness 
with  which  tho  chaplain  performs  his  primary  function  will 
vary  considerably  with  the  ability,  personality,  character, 
and  faith  of  the  individual  chaplain. 


The  chaplain1  a  primary  Interest  lies  In  the  fields  of 
religion,  norale,  and  character  guidance.  Ac  an  adrieer  In 
these  areas  and  as  a  channel  of  communication,  he  is  a  use¬ 
ful  adjunct  to  the  military  oonmand. 

■Research  branch  representatives  in  going 
tr on  post  to  post  in  the  tihlted  States  and 
overseas  met  with  Instances  In  which  a  chap¬ 
lain  with  a  particularly  effective  person¬ 
ality  played  an  apparently  significant  role 
as  a  channel  of  communication" ,8 

THE  CB1HAZH  ASD 

THS  FSRTOEKAHCE  07  Bttl&IOOS  RITES  AST)  CERBC0HIE8 

Chaplains  are  required  to  minister  to  men  of  all  faiths 
hut  at  the  same  time,  they  never  cease  to  represent  the  par¬ 
ticular  church  or  denomination  from  which  they  come.  They 
perform  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  particular  church 
vhlle  serving  the  oon  of  other  faiths  as  well.  The  rites  of 
the  church  are  sometimes  administered  to  large  groups  through 
a  corporate  worship  service  or  to  individuals  through  a  more 
personal  act  of  devotion  such  as  those  frequently  desired  by 
men  facing  combat, 

8.  Stouffer  and  others,  "Studies  in  Soc.  Psychology,  World 
War  II,"  Tol,  I,  page  400. 
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"Protsstant  Chaplains  *ho  vent  with  the 
first  contingents  of  Air  force  personnel 
overseas  lamedlately  found  aen  ooalng 
to  that  to  asic  for  oo— anion  prior  to  a 

mission - men  ifco  in  some  eases  had  never 

attended  coanunlon  service  baok  In  the 
Uhl  ted  States,  fhqr  nay  not  alleys  have 
known  why  and  they  rarely  knew  the  different 
doctrines  associated  with  coamnion  hut  they 
felt  it  was  something  very  special  and  that 
they  needed  it  when  they  got  into  a  very 
special  situation* 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  the  desire  for 
such  religious  solace  is  the  result  of  superstitious  sis- 
conceptions  of  the  rites  of  the  church  as  beizg  magic. 

Through  the  performance  of  a  religious  act.  the  serviceman 
nay  feci  that  he  will  he  protected  fora  all  danger.  Having 
participated  in  an  act  of  worship,  the  tervicoaan  at  least 
leaves  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  assurance  even 
though  he  ney  not  he  fully  auaro  of  all  the  implications 
of  his  act  of  worship. 

Regardless  of  the  nan's  initial  motive  or  his  previous 
religious  experience  a  point  of  contact  has  hoen  established. 
Beginning  with  the  sorvicenan's  immediate  Interest  and  con¬ 
cern,  the  chaplain  nay  interpret  the  rites  in  terns  of  a 
meaningful  experience  involvlag  the  total  personality.  "Cri¬ 
sis  religion"  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  chaplain  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  personality  of  the  serviceman  to  discover 


9.  Hiltner,  Seward,  "Pastoral  Counseling"  Ablngton  Cokesbury 

F.  334;  1949. 
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the  Visit  upon  which  new  and  stronger  character  traits  a  ay  be 
developed.  Tho  crlals  need  not  be  indnood  only  by  anti  cl  pel¬ 
ted  combat  experience.  Ken  who  have  boon  completely  devoid 
of  a  religions  consciousness  often  turn  to  religion  for 
strength  or  peace  of  alnd  lAen  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
personal  crisis.  *Vhen  tho  devil  is  sick;  the  devil  a  saint 
would  be.a 

Participation  in  a  religious  corcoony  or  rite  offers  im¬ 
mediate  relcaso  fron  tension  but  the  effect  is  likely  to  bo 
short  lived.  The  follow  up  prograa  mat  be  done  through  the 
counseling  process  through  which  the  nan's  personality  nay 
be  changed  so  that  foar  gives  way  to  confidence,  cowardice 

r 

1  is  replaced  by  courage,  and  unbelief  becomes  a  ihlth  which 

nothing  on  earth  can  shake.  The  man's  attention  is  diverted 
from  his  own  self  Interest  to  a  cause  outside  himself. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  AS  A  COUNSELOR 

Scarcely  has  tho  chaplain  donned  the  uniform  before  his 
attention  is  immediately  focured  upon  the  counseling  process. 

He  becomes  at  once  tho  father  confessor  end  tho  adviser  in 
overy  oonoeivable  type  of  personal  problem:  family  and  marital 

trouble,  housing,  financial  worry,  disciplinary  problems - all 

are  brought  to  tho  sympathetic  ear  of  tho  chaplain.  No  issue 
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it  too  doll  cat  c  to  discuss,  no  problen  too  complicated 
for  his  understanding.  Herein  lies  porfajps  the  greatest 
contribution  that  the  chaplain  can  sake  to  his  non  and  to 
his  contend.  Manor  of  tho  problows  way  appear  trivial  and 
easily  solvod.  3hcn  the  intsrvieweo  desires  only  a  tynpa- 
thotic  li  stoner,  usually  one  or  two  Interviews  will  suffice 
so  that  the  nan  is  able  to  soe  his  problaw  aoro  cloarly  and 
what  action  ho  oust  take  to  overcowo  it. 

Others  hear  the  deep  sear  of  the  guilt  coupler  and 
they  cone  seeking  release  fron  tho  tensions  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  The  fooling  of  guilt  is  the  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy  that  cones  Aron  knovli£  thas  one  it  not  tho  person  he 
should  he  or  wa&;s  to  he.  Those  Individuals  are  aware  of 
their  wrong-doing  without  the  chaplain's  adaonition.  The 
chaplain  oust  not  ho  shocked  hy  what  ho  hears  and  sees  and 
oust  givo  no  evidence  of  moral  revulsion.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  chaplain's  indoctrination  in¬ 
to  tho  service.  Coning  fron  tho  cloistered  life  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  tom lnary  and  the  proper  atmosphero  of  a  church  pariah 
where  peoplo  are  likoly  to  ho  on  their  heat  behavior  when  the 
clergymen  is  nearby,  ho  nay  he  sonoifcat  rudely  awakened  when 
■20  toes  a  moro  seamy  side  of  the  everyday  world  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  hy  men  in  tho  barracks.  In  the  service,  the  chaplain 


Is  more  likely  to  see  his  sen  In  a  somewhat  different  per** 
spuctlre  than  the  ordinary  civilian  clorgymen.  His  approach 
to  then  is,  perhaps,  aore  rsellstie.  He  must  oaabine  &  genu¬ 
ine  oomnassion  fbr  people  and  loro  for  them  per  so  with  a 
keen  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  soral  and  spiritual  strong* 
thening  of  those  given  to  his  pastoral  care* 

It  is  important  that  the  chaplain  show  his  understanding 
of  the  inner  conflicts  which  oonfront  the  serviceman.  Through 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  problem,  the  chaplain  nay 
help  tho  nan  in  uniforn  to  solve  his  own  problem  and  thus, 
strengthen  tho  nan's  confidence  in  himself  and  devolop  his  own 
lnnar  resources. 

in  adequate  counseling  program  oust  be  focused  upon  the 
interviewee  and  his  immediate  problem  in  an  effort  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  moral  and  ethical  issues  involved.  The 
counseleo  is  not  told  the  answer  to  his  problom  but  is  helped 
to  find  she  answer  for  himself. 

Individual  counseling  is  an  integral  pert  of  the  character 
guidance  program.  When  the  counseling  process  has  a  religious 
orientation,  the  serviceman  may  bo  aotivatod  toward  a  higher  lovol 
of  personal  conduct. 

Tho  counseleo  presents  a  groat  challenge  to  the  chaplain's 
ingenuity.  Somctinos,  he  will  have  to  probe  deeply  to  discover 
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the  reel  problem  for  the  nan  himself  aaj  not  ho  completely  amre 
of  his  difficulty.  Once  tho  intorvieveo  is  romindod  of  tho  for* 
glvenoss  of  God,  he  will  feel  a  sense  of  release  fro*  a  hardened 
con*?i_.  '.e.  An  e  notional  and  spirit oal  catharsis  takes  place 
and  the  intorrlevoo  is  freed  of  his  tensions  and  inner-conflict s* 
The  counsolec  oast  lcare  tho  interrlev  with  the  awareness  that  ho 
is  not  fighting  his  prohloa  alone.  Be  nay  not  soo  the  immediate 
solution  hut  it  is  ieportant  that  he  roalite  that  there  aro  sjrw* 
pathetic  friends  who  are  interested  in  hlu  and  that  the  holp  of 
his  HcaTonly  Ihther  is  arailshle  to  hi*. 

Another  group  which  tho  chaplain  will  face  in  the  counseling 
process  aro  thoso  who  nay  he  classifiod  as  psychotic*  or  those  who 
nay  he  on  tho  horderlino  of  sone  psychosis.  Zt  is  not  within  tho 
provinco  of  the  chaplain  to  diagnose  or  proscribe  euros  for  montel 
illness  hut  he  should  he  conrorsant  onough  with  tho  principles  of 
psychology  end  psychiatry  to  readily  identify  those  psychosos  and 
rofer  thorn  imnodiatoly  to  tho so  who  arc  more  fully  trained  in  tho 
toohniquo  of  psychiatry.  Tho  chaplain's  lntorost  in  such  cases 
does  not  8 too  where  tho  psychiatrist  takes  over  hut  tho  chaplain 
nay  porform  a  useful  function  in  tho  psychiatric  process  hecauso 
many  such  cases  have  deep  spiritual  roots.  Sinoo  many  of  tho 
problems  aro  religious  in  nature  tho  solution  frequently  may  ho 
found  through  tho  nedia  of  a  noro  mature  religious  experience* 

.’11  of  theso  men-*—  the  physically  ill,  tho  alcoholic,  tho 
omotionally  immature,  tho  psychoneurotic  aro  directed  to  tho 


office  of  the  sympathetic  chaplain.  All  of  theso  illnessos 
are  within  the  field  of  interest  of  the  chaplain  hecaise  of 
the  coral  and  spiritual  icplications  of  each  sicknesses. 

Jung  maintains  that  if  all  his  patients,  who  had  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  turbulonco  of  youth  end  possessed  what  the  great 
religions  hare  tried  to  giro  its  followers,  they  would  not 
fall  sick.10 

The  chaplain's  interest  in  tho  serrlceaan  begins  with 
his  concern  fbr  the  no  tires  and  guiding  purposes  of  the  can 
in  uniforn.  Theso  notlros  and  purposes  are  deeply  rootod  la 
the  sorvicoman’s  conception  of  his  function  and  destiny* 

Servicemen  frequently  exhibit  tendencies  toward  emotional 
disturbances  not  only  bocause  of  iosodiate  frustrations  but 
also  because  they  are  ultimately  troubled  about  tholr  moaning 
and  destiny.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  nan  feels  frus¬ 
trated  or  irritable  but  we  must  know  what  caused  it - what 

lies  beck  of  his  particular  frustration  or  irritability.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  this  accosplishnd  in  one  interview,  frequently,  the 
sorriceman  oust  be  given  an  opportunity  on  several  occasions 
to  unburden  himself  and  releaso  his  tension  before  the  chaplain 
begins  to  function  as  an  adviser.  Every  area  of  the  nan's  per¬ 
sonality  must  bo  explored  and  the  man  given  complete  froodom  to 
express  his  conflicts  and  his  problems,  Tho  chaplain  will  Interrupt 

10.  See  Jung,  Carl  "Modern  Mar  In  Soarch  of  a  Soul"; 

Har court,  1936, 
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only  to  probe  soao  area  deeper  which  would  appear  to  him  to  bo 
significant.  Occasionally,  a  question  by  the  chaplain  will  as- 
suro  tho  interviewee  that  his  story  is  being  hoard  attentively 
or  Day  direct  the  interview  toward  the  basic  problem. 

In  order  to  carry  cn  an  effective  counseling  program,  tho 
chaplain  will  find  it  essential  to  keep  written  case  histories 
in  which  are  recorded  not  only  tho  interviewee's  observances 
about  himself  but  tho  chaplain's  remarks  as  well.  Such  records 
will  enable  the  chaplain  to  refresh  himself  on  his  previous  con¬ 
tacts  with  tho  serviceman  prior  to  each  interview  and  will  help 
him  to  maintain  somo  continuity  in  tho  counsollig  process  fbr 
each  case.  It  will  bo  a  further  noans  for  tho  chaplain  to  check 
his  tochniquo  and  continually  laprovo  it.  A  third  value  of  writ¬ 
ten  caso  histories  is  that  a  large  samplo  or  collection  aey  serve 
as  a  basis  of  an  over-all  study  of  tho  problems  poculiar  to  tho 
Armed  Forces. 

Thero  arc  tvo  particular  dang  or  a  in  the  counseling  process. 
First,  that  tho  chaplain  refrain  from  more  advice  giving;  second, 
that  ho  not  rcduco  himself  to  tho  more  tool  of  tho  Socio-Kllitary 
Organisation  by  which  ho  becomes  an  instrument  for  forcing  tho 
non-conformist  into  a  pattern  of  conformity  or  tho  roinforcor  of 
tho  lowost  conmon  denominator  of  the  military  culture. 

Army  and  Bavy  Regulations  both  indicate  that  Junior  and  Sonlor 
Offlcors  shall  be  conoomod  with  the  individual  problems  of  mon 


of  thol?  conead  and  that  thoy  make  thomsolves  availablo  to 
hear  those  problem*.  Juniors  are  lnstructod  to  disease  their 
personal  problems  with  their  1  modi  ate  superiors.  The  chief 
valuo  of  such  a  process  is  that  it  sorres  as  a  moons  of  enabling 
the  Senior  to  become  better  acquainted  with  tho  capabilities, 
the  temperament,  and  tho  peculiarities  of  tho  Junior.  Mon  who 
aro  unaccustomed  to  being  counselor*  frequently  feel  flattered 
by  tho  intimate  confidence  revealed  by  their  Juniors  and  icme- 
diatcly  foel  it  Incumbent  upon  them  to  offer  advlco  or  suggest 
a  remedy.  Unfortunat oly ,  such  advice,  however  well  intended, 
does  not  always  appreciate  the  depth  and  scopo  of  the  man's 
Individual  personality  and  at  timos  dooa  violence  to  a  charac¬ 
ter  bulldlig  program.  Tho  aim  of  any  counseling  program  is  to 
toach  solf -reliance  not  merely  to  build  up  aclicntolo  of  advico- 
*  cokora.  Tho  success  of  any  counseling  program  must  bo  moasurod 
in  terms  of  its  character  building  offoctivoncss. 

Tho  chaplain*  8  contribution  to  tho  charactor  guidanco  pro- 
grem  ovolvos  from  his  roligious  orlontation.  Thoro  aro  deep  theo¬ 
logical  as  woll  as  thcorotical  difforonecs  betwoon  tho  chaplain's 
approach  to  the  counseling  process  as  compared  to  the  aocular  coun¬ 
selor.  Hi 8  conviction  about  human  nature  and  ita  do8tlny  ultimate¬ 
ly  condition  his  approach.  His  aim  is  to  bring  tho  servicoman 
into  an  awaroness  of  tho  prosence  of  God  in  his  lifo  and  to  holp 
him  mold  his  conduct  in  conformity  with  tho  moral  code  related  to 
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that  'boll  of. 

Thoro  can  bo  r.o  coercion  to  fbreo  tho  nan  to  accept  an 
lnposod  pattern  of  conduct.  Clinical  and  axporinontal  stu- 
dic«(  even  among  childron,  hare  suggostod  that  thoro  aro 
definite  Units  to  hunan  malleability, ^  tho  indiridual 
human  personality  oust  bo  rospoctod.  tho  indiridtaal  can  bo 
skillfully  lod  to  too  tho  noral  or  ethical  lssoo  at  tho  root 
of  his  problom  and  thon  lod  to  ehooso  a  course  of  oondnet  in 
keeping  with  tho  highost  ideals  ho  is  capable  of  accepting 

<i 

as  tho  pattern i>r  his  conduct. 


11.  Sco  Cassell.  Arnold  and  other.  *  Infant  Child  In  tho 
Oulturo  of  Today. 1  Harper.  1943. 
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SJlftAEr 


Religion  is  of  vital  inportanco  in  tho  prosont  strugglo 
for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  the  insidious  n&turo  of  tho 
Soviot  Doctrlno  dccands  a  doer  and  prociso  definition  of 
our  coral  and  spiritual  valuos.  To  bo  anti  -communist  is 
not  onough.  Thcro  is  noed  fbr  a  positive  course  of  aotion. 
grounded  in  religious  faith.  The  basic  requirement  for  citi- 
sonshin  in  a  democracy  is  character. 

Second,  religion  is  of  vital  importance  bocauso  it  alono 
provides  the  basis  for  the  aor&l  code.  Bollgion  describes 
and  notivatos  "ri^ht"  conduct. 

The  power  of  religious  osporicncc  to  laold  character  may 
bo  brio  fly  sun-arixcd  as  follows: 

I.  Holigion  describos  a  Power  greator  than  nan  by  which 
man* s  destiny  is  guided.  It  insists  that  nan  live  in 
conformity  to  tho  reality  of  that  Power. 

II.  Holigion  notivatos  purposeful  action.  It  is  an  aggros- 
slvo  node  of  life  by  which  the  individual  bccomos 
nastor  of  hi a  environment  and  not  its  passive  victim 
and  ”rovido8  bin  with  a  workable  orientation  toward 
lifo. 

III.  Religion  is  croativo.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
thought  but  an  inoentivo  to  it. 

17.  Religion  rcspocts  tho  sacrodncss  of  the  human  person¬ 
ality.  It  tcaclius  tho  infinito  worth  of  tho  person¬ 
ality  end  tho  inhoront  good  of  tho  individual  mado  in 
tho  image  of  God. 


7.  Religion  llboratos  Inner  tension  and  conflicts. 

It  onablos  nan  to  build  confidence - confidence 

in  a  Higher  Power,  confidoncc  in  his  followean, 
and  confldcnco  in  his  lnnor  ro sources. 

71.  Roligion  is  a  unifying  foreo.  It  binds  non  to- 

gothor  in  a  comon  bond  of  brotherhood  and  equali¬ 
ty,  and  blends  indivl&al  alns  in  a  corporr.to  de¬ 
sire  for  tho  co  noon  good. 

Til.  Religion  nrovidos  tho  basis  for  solf-diseiplino. 

It  inspires  nan  to  govern  his  conduct  in  accord* 
an  co  with  the  law  of  Ood  and  Insists  that  each 
individual  is  responsible  fbr  his  own  conduct. 

Till.  Religion  offers  a  frame  of  roforenco  to  which  tho 
□oral  order  is  rclatod.  It  is  tho  foundation  of 
law,  ordor,  and  moral  standards  as  tho  guide  to 
moral  conduct  and  provides  a  spociflc  definition 
of  right  and  wrong. 

I X.  Roligion  is  the  soul  of  culturo.  It  insists  that 
institutions  aro  tho  servants  of  men  rathor  than 
thoir  master s  and  that  thoso  institutions  aro 
associations  of  freo  men  tdio  aro  united  in  common 
consent. 

X.  Roligion  is  grounded  in  reality.  It  is  oonoornod 
not  only  with  ideal  and  otornal  valuos  but  with 
everyday  practicos  and  attitudos. 


PRDCKHR1 


To  doscrlbc  the  role  of  roligion  in  human  bohavior 
with  refer  once  to  tho  Armod  forces,  the  invostigator  is 
confronted  with  the  following  procedure ; 

1.  i’o  dofir.o  tho  problem; 

A.  ’that  is  tho  religious  heritage  of  sarvico 
pcreonnoll 

1.  Tho  statistical  analysis  of  rollgious 
affiliation, 

3,  A  careful  analysis  and  classification 
of  basic  tonants  of  tho  Jado-Christian 
faith. 
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3.  How  voll  oqulppod  aro  recruits  morally  and 
spiritually  to  accept  their  responsibility 
as  members  of  tho  Armed  forces? 

C.  What  aro  tho  nakod  moral  and  spiritual  naods 
of  sorricc  pcrsonnol? 

3,  What  aro  tho  dynamic  situational  contorts 
out  of  wfaioh  the  nooossity  for  a  character 
guidnneo  program  arisosT 

3*  What  kind  of  clioato  oan  tho  military  servleo 
oroatc  which  will  most  offoctively  enhance 
and  fostor  tho  adoption  of  moral  and  spiritual 
valuos? 


II. 


To  establish  tho  doelrod  aims  of  a  guidanco  program j 

A.  To  dotormino  which  boharior  patterns  arc  to  bo 
fostorod  and  which  patter sn  to  bo  dlscouragod 
in  order  to  proper o  and  odacr.to  youth  for  behav¬ 
ior  in  a  military  society. 

3.  To  locate  weaknesses  in  bohavior  pattorne  and  to 
rcduco  asocial  behavior  to  a  minimum. 

C.  To  help  tho  rocruit  build  thoso  character  traits 
in  which  thoro  is  wonknoss  or  doficioncy. 

3.  To  cnablo  tho  rocruit  to  make  good  decisions  and 
choices  in  changing  circumstnncos. 


III.  To  develop  a  program  dosignod  to  achiovc  tho  dosirod 
aims; 

A.  Through  tho  lecturo  mothod. 

B.  Through  tho  us©  of  solf -evaluation  scoro  shocts. 

C.  Through  tho  uso  of  audio  visual  aids. 

3.  Through  tho  counseling  proooss. 

X.  Through  tho  situational  npproaoh. 

f.  Through  tho  uso  of  private  and  corporate  worship. 


IV.  To  ovaluate  and  improvo  the  tochniquos  used; 

A.  What  spocific  offoct  do  os  a  moral  or  spiritual 
orientation  havo  upon  individual  character, 
group  morals,  otc.T 

B.  What  oxperimonts  and  furthor  observations  aro 
nccossary  to  moasuro  the  offoctivonoss  of  tho 
program? 

0.  How  can  nan  bo  clovatod  to  a  senso  of  inner- 
mission  which  will  mnko  military  servioo  an 
othioal  or  lifo-giving  erperionoo? 
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OJKftXOm  AHD  CRITICISMS 


Bone  objections  and  criticisms  toward  a  program  of 
character  guidance  based  on  religions  principles  is 
anticipated* 

1.  Kany  individuals  have  an  avorslon  to  religions 
indoctrination.  They  object  not  beoauso  tboy  aro 
atheistic  but  simply  because  they  oompartmentallso 
rollglous  experl once  as  though  it  vote  unrelated  to 
everyday  life.  Only  as  thoy  understand  thrt  tho 
roliglous  person  is  a  "real*  person,  will  they  ap¬ 
preciate  roligious  experience  as  tho  basis  of 
civilisation  and  morality* 

2*  Another  objection  arisos  from  the  nr. taro  of 
religious  experience  which  nakas  an  empirical 
evaluation  of  its  offset  extromoly  difficult* 

The  fact  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  aoasuro  do  os 
not  prooludo  tho  thought  that  rollglous  c^porionco 
has  no  appreciable  effect  on  human  behavior.  (Boat 
and  tho  absence  of  hoat  are  observable  phenomena 
quite  Independent  of  tho  cxletenoo  of  a  thormomotor 
to  accurately  moasure  the  degroos  heat).  Tho  absence 
of  accurate  and  oompletol^  roliaule  measuring  do  vi¬ 
ces  does  not  invalidate  a  program  of  moral  guidance 
based  on  religious  principles.  The  absenoo  of  suit¬ 
able  objoctivo  criteria  and  tho  difficulty  of  devis¬ 
ing  tosts  to  moasure  tho  moan  level  of  moral  and 
spiritual  standards  of  conduct  in  a  technical  handi¬ 
cap  which  must  and  con  be  overcome* 

3*  A  third  difficulty  relatos  to  the  timo  oleaent. 
Building  character  and  inculcating  moral  idoals  is 
at  best  a  slow  proooss.  Results  aro  not  imuodiato* 
Mothods  and  nrocoduros  as  in  any  roscarch  projoct 
must  be  tried  and  provon*  Character  guidance  in¬ 
volves  moro  than  sotting  up  a  program  and  then  per¬ 
mitting  faith,  hopo  and  charity  to  carry  on. 

4.  The  fourth  objection  is  rolatcd  to  the  two  prev¬ 
ious  onos  and  arisos  from  the  realisation  that  charac¬ 
ter  eannot  bo  transmitted  as  a  bit  of  loarnod  informa¬ 
tion.  Knowledge  is  not  nocossarily  virtue.  To  know 
the  differonco  ootwoon  right  and  wrong  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Tho  problem  of  motivating  individuals  In  a 
free  society  to  ehooso  the  "right",  tho  highest  or  tho 
bost  is  always  difficult. 


5.  Thoro  is  a  Carrier  of  historical  preju¬ 
dice  which  has  fosterod  tho  idea  that  any 
military  organisation  is  iasoral  or  amoral 
in  both  its  purposo  and  practioo.  Such  a 
misconception  can  be  overcome.  A  modern 
military  organisation,  reprosen*  lug  a  cross- 
section  of  tho  population  is  neither  more 
moral  or  loss  moral  than  tho  rank  and  file 
of  tho  civilian  population.  However,  if 
tho  prevailing  atmosphere  of  tho  barracks 
places  a  premium  on  self-indulgence  and 
mocks  at  solf-disoipline,  if  military  opin¬ 
ion  becomes  tolerant  of  evil  and  pampers 
human  weaknoss,  if  bad  behavior  wins  appro¬ 
val  beftac.se  poople  get  away  with  it,  if 
chore  is  nothing  to  inspire  men  to  live 
according  to  tho  highest  ethical  codo  known 
to  man— — ■ then  tho  military  organisation 
sinks  Into  Inevitable  decay  and  tho  Indivi¬ 
dual  personality  doolinos  with  it.  Qowevor, 
tho  samo  military  organisation  which  Is  cap¬ 
able  of  inspiring  idealism,  patriotism  and 
courage  is  capable  of  fostering  other  vir¬ 
tues  as  well, 

6.  There  is  a  common  misconception  about 
the  freodom  of  religion  guarantcod  in  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Bights  which  loads 
to  the  belief  that  any  religious  tcachiigB 
in  our  schools,  military  sorvioos,  and  othor 
institutions  is  a  violation  of  tho  Constitu¬ 
tion;  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

The  framers  of  tho  Constitution  wero  not  ir¬ 
religious  nor  did  thoy  Intend  to  prevent  tho 
teaching  and  practice  of  religion.  They  do- 
sired  only  to  prevent  division  and  controversy 
ovor  small  denominational  issuos  in  disrupting 
tho  unity  of  tho  Country.  Boligion  then,  as 
always,  has  been  a  vital  issue  in  tho  lifo  of 
our  nation.  Tho  broad  basio  issues  of  tho 
Hebrew-Christian  faith  arc  the  basis  of  demo¬ 
cratic  morality  and  freedom  to  teach  them  and 
live  them  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  teaching  of  religious  principlos  in  the 
military  service  is  in  keeping  with  tho 
highest  traditions  of  our  democratic  faith. 
Sinco  wc  force  people  to  learn  to  road  and 
wrlto,  is  it  loss  important  that  thoy  bo 
taught  ethical  and  moral  principlor#? 
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Definition* 


1.  Character 

2.  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values 

3.  Moral  Conduct 

4.  Morale 

5.  Personality 

6.  Boligion 
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The  evaluation  placed  on  the  aotlv>ns 
of  an  individual  in  terns  of  the 
highest  cultural  values. 

Those  values  which  when  applied  ££ 
human  behavior,  exalt  and  refine 
lifo  and  bring  it  into  accord  with 
the  standards  of  conduct  that  aro 
approved  in  our  HebrowChri  stian 
trail  tion. 

Is  that  behavior  which  is  govorned 
by  a  sense  of  right  and  justice. 

Condi  tion  as  affected  by  or  dependent 
upon  such  moral  or  montal  factors  as 
zest,  spirit,  hope,  confidence;  a 
mental  state  which  results  in  courage 
and  ondura!<~3  in  *ho  presence  of 
dangor,  f-Mgue,  discouragement,  etc. 

The  sum  total  of  the  acquired  bo** 
havlors  of  a  human  boing. 

By  religion,  wo  rofor  to  the  Hobrow 
Christian  tradition.  Othor  religious 
faiths,  however  high  their  ideals, 
have  no  significance  for  our  democratic 
faith. 
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Robert  V.  HoCprolok 
T/fcgt.  tBAjr 

Dept,  of  Preventive  Medicine 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine 

I  have  previously  been  assigned  to  Independent  duty  at  an  isolated 
outpost  in  the  arotlc ,  and  I  an  of  the  opinion  that  too  nan?  non  ere 
being  sent  to  outpoet  etationa  without  proper  training*  Mot  enough  atten¬ 
tion  le  being  paid  to  the  physl  vi  and  mental  fitneee  of  non  being  cent 
to  these  etationa.  It  ia  neoeeat  rv  that  every  nan  going  to  Isolated  duty 
in  all  servioea  ahould  be  carefully  screened  for  physical  and  mental 
disability.  The  reason  for  this  being  that  outpost  duty  la  rugged  at 
its  beat  and  the  station  la  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  nan. 

The  ooat  important  problem  for  the  independent  duty  nan  ie  tbs  'task 
of  laprovlslng  In  the  face  of  an  emergency.  Without  this  talent,  or 
acquired  skill  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfill  the  nl salon  assigned.  It 
should  be  noted,  that  anyone  with  nornal  intelligence  can  learn  the  basic 
principles  of  medicine;  but  those  principles  are  useless  without  the  in¬ 
genuity  to  apply  them  und>r  situations  that  are  for  from  usual.  With 
this  thought  in  land  the  following  suggestions  are  put  forth  for  study: 

Included  in  the  oourso  of  instruction  fljp  outpost  duty  should  be  s 
package  aurvlval  course.  lot  for  survival  alone,  but  to  teach  service 
nan  self-reliance.  The  amount  of  men  in  the  service  that  have  had  to 

e 

live  under  adverse  conditions  is  surprisingly  snail.  Consequently,  at 
oatpoat  installations  the  burden  of  making  a  smooth  running  operation 
falls  on  a  very  snail  group.  Whereas,  if  the  men  were  screened  previously 
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to  a— Igraimt  m  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  weak  cnee 
ootid  he  extracted  and  trained  adequately  or  not  he  considered  far  lnde- 


r 

t 

,  pendent  doty. 

(l)  Sane  of  the  qneetlone  that  should  he  aaked  of  the  sen  going  to 
isolated  stations  should  be  as  follows: 
a.  Is  he  able  to  use  a  rap  and  ooopassi 
h.  Is  he  able  to  swlnt 
o.  Is  he  able  to  build  a  first 

d*  Is  he  capable  of  taking  care  of  sick  and  wounded  outside 
a  well-equipped  hospital) 

e.  Is  he  able  to  hunt,  fish  and  handle  water-borne  small 
oraftt 

f .  Does  he  possess  the  knowledge  of  handling  snow  shoes 
and  sklst 

g.  Does  he  know  how  to  improvise  overland  tripe  and  trans¬ 
portation  for  slok  and  wounded! 

h.  Has  he  had  experience  in  handling  dooeetica^d  beasts  of 
burden! 

i.  Has  be  been  taught  to  think  fast  and  handle  men  under 
stress. 

The  reaaone  for  all  these  questions  is  that  a  man  on  outpost  duty 
as  a  asdio  la  the  potential  leader  of  the  base*  The  rest  look  to  him 
for  guidance.  If  the  men  know  that  the  medic  can  hold  up  no  matter  what 
the  emergency ,  it  in  a  marvelous  morels  factor. 

With  a  well  developed  preventive  medicine  program  and  a  strong 
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sanitary  inspection  routine,  the  clinical  work  load  la  lessened  con¬ 
siderably.  IT  we  can  lnatlll  tbeae  thoughts  in  all  of  our  Independent 
duty  personnel,  our  toughest  Jot  Is  done.  The  basic  problem  is  to  teach 
them  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  how  to  use  then.  Such 
topics  as  sanitation,  isolation  technique,  monthly  oheck  of  personnel, 
prophylaxis  medication,  outward  clinical  eigne  of  malaria,  mumps,  measles, 
etc.  follow-up  on  all  oases  of  communicable  disease,  the  agents  that 
cause  various  kinds  of  infection  and  where  to  look  for  the  reservoir  of 
these  agents.  Therefore,  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  my  opinion,  that 
an  extensive  course  In  preventive  medicine  be  given  to  all  students  en¬ 
rolled  In  the  various  independent  duty  courses  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Services. 

The  most  dangerous  course  taught  in  my  estimation  is  surgery.  This 
is  Just  too  complicated  and  fraught  with  danger  for  the  average  student 
to  comprehend.  One  phase  of  surgery  should  be  taught,  however,  and  this 
is  minor  surgery.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this  has  its  limits  and  the 
student  should  stay  strictly  within  thses  set  limits.  One  has  to  be  very 
cautious  in  teaching  this  subject.  Tha  Instructors  that  teach  surgery 
should  be  thoroughly  briefed  on  this  so  as  not  to  get  too  deep  into  the 
etudy.  A  little  knowledge,  and  net  being  aware  of  possible  complications, 
can  be  disastrous. 

During  my  tour  of  Independent  duty  in  Greenland,  I  found  that 
fractures  caused  a  great  loss  of  man  hours.  In  service  schools,  riot*":, 
enough  orqphasis  is  put  on  orthopedics,  I  think  tho  student  should 
be  inpeessod  trith  tho  idea  that  prevention  is  noro  effoctive  then  euro. 
Therefore,  the  subject  of  orthopedics  should  be  dealt  with  in  its  deepest 
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mom*  In  other  nerds,  giro  the  student  the  complete  picture.  Is  should 
*  endeavor  to  teach  him  the  physiology  of  a  fracture.  He  should  learn  the 
possible  complications,  as  veil  as  learning  each  fracture  has  to  be  treated 

9 

individually.  Ho  tuo  fractures  have  the  sar«e  prognosis.  The  more  c omplete 
his  knowledge,  the  more  money  and  man  hours  he  can  save  the  government. 

The  importance  of  laboratory  work  should  be  emphasised  strongly.  This 
course  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a 
diagnosis  by  laboratory  methods,  than  by  clinical  methods.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  all  diseases  show  their  effects  on  the  circulatory  system,  feces,  urine, 
sputum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  (Of  course,  the  later  test  should  be  made  by  a 
doctor. )  I  know  this  because  ay  cun  knowledge  of  laboratory  processes  was 
lacking  at  the  time  of  my  assignment  and  it  hindered  my  work  considerably. 

The  study  of  clinical  medicine  should  be  kept  at  its  most  basic  level* 
It  is  a  very  intricate  and  confusing  subject.  Hie  tendency  of  even  doctors 
to  make  a  wrong  diagnosis  on  sight  is  great.  So  this  fact  alone  should  show 
teaching  olinical  medicine  to  non-professional  men  will  stand  an  even  greater 
percent  of  error.  External  signs  should  be  taught,  such  as  rash,  swellings, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  deeper  aspects  should  be  foregone  in  lieu  of  a  more 
complete  basic  course. 

An  absolutely  necessary  subject  taught  to  independent  duty  men  is  X-ray. 
It  is  already  known  how  important  the  X-ray  is  to  the  diagnostitian.  On 
independent  duty  the  technician  has  to  be  his  own  diagnostitian.  With  the 
X-ray,  this  is  very  difficult.  I  had  no  training  in  X-ray  end  as  a  result  I 
had  to  learn  the  subject  by  trial  and  error*  Limited  knowledge  of  X-ray  can 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  patient  as  well  as  the  technician  so  this  course 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible* 
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GROUP  DYNAMICS  OF  KIUTARY  UNITS 

David  G.  Mandeibaun 
ORO  Consultant 

i.  Ste$g«aal  sl  hsUm 

1.  ftrgyp  Dynamics. 

This  study  deals  with  the  ways  in  which  the  members  of  a  ail  it  ary 
unit  work  together  and  how  well  they  cooperate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
set  by  the  military  command*  The  problem  is  to  describe  how  the  men  get 
themselves  organized  within  and  in  addition  to  the  formal  modes  of 
organization  prescribed  by  military  regulations*  to  indicate  why  they 
so  organize  themselves,  and  to  show  how  they  respond  collectively  to 
conditions  of  stress*  A  related  problem,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  paper,  has  to  do  with  the  effects  on  military  performance  of 
some  of  the  major  variations  in  the  social  composition  and  in  the  cultural 
environment  of  the  unit* 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  problems  are  often  discussed  as  matters 
of  motivation  and  morale.  These  terms  have  not  been  widely  used  in  this 
analysis  because  such  wide  discrepancies  exist  in  the  usages  of  "motivation” 
and  "morale"  that  it  is  best  to  use  then  sparingly* 

2.  Hllit ary  Unit* 

The  military  unit  under  discussion  is  one  in  which  most  of  the  men 
have  some  personal  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  in  which  the  men 
generally  work  and  live  together*  It  corresponds  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  "face  to  face"  group  or  the  primary  group*  In  terms  of  the 
military  tables  of  organization  it  is  the  company,  battery,  or  squadron* 

The  unit  which  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  discussion  and  which  is 
taken  as  the  standard  example  is  the  infantry  rifle  company* 


There  is  not  such  scientific  evidence  which  hears  directly  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  men  of  a  unit  get  t  thesis  elves  organised  within  the 
foraal  military  organisation,  hut  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
indirect  evidence*  The  principal  factors  vdtich  affect  this  self* 
organisation  are  the  formal  regulations,  the  effectiveness  of  leadership, 
and  the  patterns  of  internal,  informal  organisation*  The  men  who  partici¬ 
pate  together  in  the  informal  organisation  make  up  the  primary  group* 

The  importance  of  any  one  factor  depends  on  the  type  of  situation 
in  which  the  unit  operates.  In  this  survey,  group  dynamics  (the  ways  in 
which  the  men  react  as  a  group  to  various  conditions)  are  first  described 
mainly  as  they  occur  in  training  and  garrison  situations;  they  are  then 
analyzed  in  situations  where  the  men  are  under  stress,  especially  combat 
stress* 

The  formal  organisation  directs  the  activity  and  limits  the  range 
of  behavior  of  the  men  so  long  as  they  operate  as  a  military  unit*  But 
the  men  of  the  unit  do  not  invariably  or  automatically  operate  according 
to  the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  formal  organization.  This  is 
clearly  d— nrr traced  in  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  unit  leadership. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  good  leadership  is  usually  necessary  for 
good  unit  performance.  And  the  qualities  which  a  good  officer-leader 
should  have  are  a  matter  of  general  agreement.  But  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  these  ideal  patterns  and  the  actual  behavior  of 
many  unit  officers.  This  gap  betvreen  the  ideal,  both  of  the  published 
manuals  and  of  the  enlisted  man’s  opinion,  and  the  reality  is  frequently 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  identification  between  an  officer  and  his  men, 
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Soma  aspects  of  officer  training  make  It  difficult  for  the  officer 
to  establish  this  relationship.  Without  establishing  identification, 
an  officer  cannot  readily  be  an  effectiYe  leader?  without  effective 
officer-leaders  a  unit  does  not  usually  operate  effectively.  Identifi¬ 
cation  between  an  officer  and  his  men  enhances  his  leadership  largely 
because  the  officer  con  then  have  the  support  of  the  informal  organisation 
and  of  the  primary  group  standards  of  the  men. 

The  importance  of  this  organisation  and  there  standards  is  attested 
by  many  authorities,  most  vividly  by  an  able  student  of  infantry  tan tics 
who  observes  that  American  infantrymen  in  combat  will  usually  fight  only 
in  the  presence  of  men  whom  they  know  —  in  the  presence  of  others  of 
their  primary  group. 

The  primary  group  is  so  important  because  it  is  the  only  face-to- 
face  grour>  to  which  the  soldier  can  belong  and  he  has  an  even  stronger 
need  to  belong  to  such  a  group  as  a  soldier  than  he  did  as  a  civilian, 
it  is  the  only  available  group  because  of  the  cutting  off  of  his  previous 
social  affiliations,  because  of  the  isrlation  from  other  groupings, 
because  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  experience  within  the  unit,  and  be¬ 
cause  o:  the  high  degree  of  mutual  dependence  and  responsibility  in  the 
primary  group.  Membership  in  a  primary  group  helps  the  soldier  by  re¬ 
ducing  his  anxiety,  by  giving  himu-feeling  that  he  counts  as  a  person, 
and,  in  general,  by  enabling  him  to  withstand  the  strains  of  army  life 
which  he  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  tolerate. 
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The  primary  group  enforces  certain  standards  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  and  the  soldier  is  the  recipient  of  the  group's  benefits  as  veil 
as  one  of  the  givers  of  group  benefits  to  others,  he  is  subject  to  the 
group's  mandates  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  administrators  of  its 
informal  code*  This  code  includes  the  concept  of  masculinity,  the 
insistence  on  grouo  solidarity,  and  the  conferral  of  status  other  than 
that  bestowed  by  external  authority.  These  patterns  are  enforced  by 
verbal  taunts,  by  the  withholding  of  privileges,  and  by  ostracism. 

Newcomers  are  usually  very  eager  to  join  a  primary  group  and  are 

\ 

quickly  taken  into  one.  The  loyalty  to  the  primary  group  is  expressed 
as  loyalty  to  the  outfit. 

In  combat,  all  the  factors  which  make  the  primary  group  so  important 
are  intensified,  and  it  becomes  of  crucial  importance.  The  forces  which 
actuate  the  soldier  for  long  periods  while  he  is  in  combat  are  significantly 
those  which  rise  out  of  his  primary  group  affiliation. 
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The  scientific  data  available  on  this  subject  are  extremely  meager. 
This  cones  about  not  from  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  for  it 
is  a  topic  which  has  been  considered  for  s  long  as  there  has  been 
interest  in  the  reasons  for  military  success  or  failure.  Thus  the 
classic  Battle  Studies  of  Colonel  Ardent  du  Plcq,  to  cite  just  one 
among  a  great  many  such  writings,  deals  eloquently  with  some  of  the 
central  problems  formulated  here.  But  du  Picq*e  observations,  in¬ 
sightful  though  they  are,  were  not  systematically  gathered  nor  care¬ 
fully  checked.  His  conclusions  may  be  interpreted  in  many  different 
w*ys  and  cannot  veil  be  applied  rigorously  to  a  range  of  military 
situations  differing  from  that  of  France  in  the  1860*8  when  du  Picq  - 
wrote.  In  short,  such  writings  offer  impressions  rather  than  data, 
and  belong  to  the  field  of  literature  rather  than  to  that  of  science. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  paucity  of  good  evidence  on  this  crucial 
military  topic  is  that  the  concepts  and  techniques  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  problem  have  been  developed  relatively  recently 
and  have  yet  to  be  well  perfected.  Thera  has  been  little  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  group 
dynamics  to  military  authorities.  Hence  much  of  the  evidence  used  in 
this  paper  was  gathered  incidentally*  as  an  ancillary  outcome  of  re¬ 
search  directed  toward  other  problems.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
first  study  diecussed  in  the  following  list  of  principal  sources  used. 
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U  la  3ocl^  Psychology  l  a  Warld  War  II.  l*mw 

The  four  volumes  of  thla  important  work  are  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Research  Branch,  Information  and  Education  Division, 
United  States  Army  during  four  years  of  World  War  II.  They  represent  a 
high  vater  mark  among  recent  social  science  achievements,  of  significance 
both  for  the  military  and  for  science.  The  first  two  volumes.  The 
American  Soldier:  j&fl&lggal  foglfig  APC  LiCft  apd  ThS. 

Combat  and  lt>  Aftermath  (referred  to  as  Stauffer  1949*  1  end  II)  are 
especially  useful  for  our  present  purposes.  An  explanation  of  why  this 
work  is  not  even  more  useful  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  authors, 

"The  problem  of  measuring  the  cooperative  effort  of  a  unit 
was  never  solved  satisfactorily,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as 
one  of  the  subjects  which  should  call  for  the  best  efforts 
of  sociologists  and  psychologists  in  years  ahead, 

"Instead  of  solving  the  problem  of  measurement  of  group  morale, 
the  Research  Branch,  in  large  part,  by-passed  it.  Faced  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  Army  command,  quickly  and  reliably, 
information  which  would  be  useful  in  policy  making,  the 
Research  Branch  concentrated  primarily  not  on  evaluation  of 
the  cooperative  zeal  of  groups  toward  Army  goals,  but  rather 
on  study  of  personal  adjustment.  As  compared  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  morale,  it  was  easier  to  find  nonverbal  behavior 
whose  relationships  with  the  verbal  behavior  could  be 
studied, 

"Sven  though  the  concept  of  personal  adjustment  is  an  Individual 
and  not  a  group  concept,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  for  group 
comparisons, "  (Stauffer  1949*  I  85) 

Hot  only  was  the  matter  of  group  dynamics  difficult  to  observe 
and  to  measure,  but  the  Research  Branch  did  not  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  proper  experimental  study  of  key  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  field  of  group  behavior.  Thus  the  authors  say, 
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"Even  more  reluctant  were  the  authorities  to  permit 
experimental  itudies  to  test  hypotheses  about  leadership* 

The  social-psychological  and  sociological  literature  on 
this  subject  is  filled  with  precept a  and  stereotypes 
which  embody  a  great  deal  of  common  erase  experience, 
but  any  substantial  advance  in  the  way  of  proving  that 
if  you  vary  X  you  will  also  vary  T  depseds  on  experi¬ 
mentation  under  controller  conditions*  lot  until  the 
war  neared  the  and  was  authority  obtained  to  begin 
experimental  atudief  of  the  effect*  of  leadership  (at 
the  noncom  level)  on  troop  attitudes*  Tor  a  few  week* 
a  study  preliminary  to  experimentation  was  carried  out  at 
an  Army  poet  in  Hew  Sag  land,  but  the  end  of  the  war  and 
curtailment  of  research  activities  brought  this  effort  to 
an  abrupt  end* 

"There  are  few  practical  problems  facing  social  science 
more  urgent  than  that  of  studying  leadership  experi¬ 
mentally  and  developing  some  tested  hypotheses  to  replace 
the  copybook  maxims  that  now  fill  most  manuals  on  leader¬ 
ship*  whether  written  for  the  Army,  for  industry,  or  for 
organisations  like  the  Y  M  C  Ap •  (Stauffer  19U9*  I  3^3)* 

Despite  these  limitations,  this  work  of  Stauffer  and  his  associates  Is 

the  best  single  source  of  scientific  data  for  our  study* 


2*  American  fouraal  Ol.  SQSlQlflfflT.*  Vol.  51*  No.  5,  March  19U&* 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  was  entirely  devoted  to  studies  cf  the 

social  psychology  of  military  life*  All  of  the  authors  of  the  twenty- 

one  papers  in  this  issue  had  had  direct  experience  with  human  behavior 

under  conditions  of  military  service,  lost  of  them  as  officers  or  as 

enlisted  ^en  in  the  service*  All  were  professionally  trained  in  one  of 

the  social  or  medical  sciences*  These  studies,  and  similar  studios  which 

have  appeared  in  other  issues  of  this  and  of  comparable  journals,  have 

* 

the  great  advantage  of  having  been  done  by  trained  analysts  who  knew  the 
data  by  reason  of  first  hand  experience  They  have  the  disadvantage  of 
having  been  written  as  incidental  outcomes  of  other  duties,  and  to  were 
done  without  the  benefit  of  coordinated  guidance,  unified  theorttical 
outlook,  or  cross-validation. 
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3*  Hen  fa&w  Struts.  by  Boy  R*  Grinker  and  John  P,  Spiegel,  19U5- 
The  author*  of  thie  work  are  two  psychiatrists  whose  military 
duties  during  World  War  II  gave  the*  wide  experience  with  the  problems 
of  group  dynamics  and  also  allowed  for  systematic  observation*  Another 
work  by  the  same  authors,  War  Neuroses,  and  similar  peychi atrically- 
oriented  studies  provide  important  evidence  on  the  patterns  of  unit 
behavior*  But  since  such  observations  were  made  in  the  course  of 
clinical  work,  these  studies  emphasise  individual  and  abnormal  cases 
of  maladjustment  rather  than  the  normal  processes  of  group  adjustment* 
The  evidence  presented  is  mainly  that  collected  in  the  clinics  and  in 
the  hospitals,  and  only  incidentally  has  to  do  with  usual  and  typical 
behavior  in  garrison  and  on  the  field  of  battle* 

U*  Hen  Against  Tire,  by  S,  L.  A.  Marshall,  19U7. 

Written  by  a  military  historian,  this  book  offers  the  conclusions 
derived  by  an  astute  analyst  from  intensive  and  first  hand  studies  of 
leadership  and  unit  performance  in  some  of  the  major  operations  of 
World  War  II*  Colonel  Marshall's  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Division,  War  Department  Special  Staff,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  systematic  observations;  his  knowledge  of  military  history  enabled 
him  to  view  his  findings  in  broad  perspective*  His  book  is  an  Important 
document  for  students  of  military  life  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit 
but  also  because  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  such  empirical  studies 
on  the  subject  of  leadership  and  related  aspects  of  group  dynamics. 
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Colonel  Marshall  puts  It  well  in  the  opening  note  to  his  book, 

"One  of  the  deterrents  to  the  adoption  of  new  concepts 
is  that  company  officers  and  non-cost  rarely  write  of 
thtlr  combat  experience*,  Even  when  they  do  so  they  are 
unlikely  to  search  into  the  reason  and  nature  of  then, 
usually  because  the  experiences  are  narrow  and  personal. 

Also,  they  have  no  way  of  gauging  what  idling^  are  typical 
and  characteristic, 

"In  consequence,  most  of  our  textbooks  and  cosoentarles 
on  leadership  and  the  mastery  of  the  moral  problem  in 
battle  are  written  by  senior  officers  who  are  either 
wholly  lacking  in  combat  experience  or  have  been  for 
long  periods  so  far  removed  from  the  reality  of  small 
arms  action  that  they  have  com  to  forget  shat  were 
once  their  ~cst  vital  convictions  and  impressions," 

(Marshall  1947,  9--10). 

These  comments  apply  not  only  to  the  memoirs  of  the  High  Command, 
but  also  to  such  books  as  Company  Cnipmpr»l«r  by  Charles  D.  MacDonald, 
a  former  captain  of  an  infantry  company  in  the  Second  Division, 
MacDonald's  account,  like  some  of  the  better  novels  about  World  War  II, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  experiences,  but  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
from  such  books  to  what  degree  valid  generalisations  may  be  formulated 
from  them.  And  Colonel  Marshall's  own  work  is  on^y  the  product  of 
one  man's  investigation  of  a  vast  and  complex  subject.  Useful  as  are 
many  of  Colonel  Marshall's  observations  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
his  presentation  still  does  not  provide  evidence  carefully  collected 
under  controlled  conditions  and  validated  according  to  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  by  teams  of  analysts  operating  together  in  terms  of  a  program 
based  on  clearly  defined  theoretical  concepts, 

5*  Psychology  for  the  Armed_Servlce s.  1945. 

This  book  was  edited  by  Professor  3dvin  0.  Boring  and  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  with  the  collaboration 
of  a  number  of  scholars.  This  work  and  others  like  it  do  offer  useful 


concepts  :Cor  the  study  of  group  dyfiamics.  They  provide  come  of  the 
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basic  tools  for  research  on  the  problems  here  considered*  Bat  such 
writings,  for  the  most  pert,  only  indicate  how  certain  concepts  of 
social  psychology  and  other  social  sciences  eight  be  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  group  dynamics  of  a  ailitary  unit*  They  do  not 
actually  jse  the  conceptual  tools  on  a  collection  Of  ?cp  tric&l  evidence* 
Hence  they  Indicate  the  promise  rather  than  the  performance  of  social 
science  research  in  a  military  context* 

In  addition  to  these  principal  sources,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  books  and  articles  were  examined  for  pertinent  data  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  them  have  been  utilised  in  this  survey* 
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IT*  APPralaal  and  Summary  of  Research  Data  and  Principle!* 


1*  General  Considerations. 

a*  Factor*  Assumed  an  Constant  In  Galt. 

Certain  factors  which  can  affect  the  efficiency  of  a  military 
unit  are  not  discussed  in  this  paper  since  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  constant  as  between  one  typical  unit  and  another*  Thus  the  relative 
age,  marital  condition,  and  education  of  the  members  of  a  unit  have  some 
hearing  on  the  manner  in  which  the  group  will  perform  its  military  tasks* 
The  Research  Branch  found  that  favorable  responses  about  willingness 
for  military  service  were  expressed  more  by  younger  men,  more  by  un¬ 
married  than  by  married  men  in  corresponding  age  and  educational  groups* 
and  more  by  high  school  graduates  than  by  others  in  each  age  group  by 
marital  conditions*  (Stauffer  1949*  I  124-125)*  The  inference  is 
that,  insofar  as  these  responses  can  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  military 
performance,  a  unit  composed  entirely  of  younger  unmarried  men  who  are 
high  school  graduates  will  give  a  better  account  of  itself  than  a  group 
of  older  married  men  who  are  not  high  school  graduates.  But  since  the 
men  of  one  infantry  rifle  company  show  about  the  same  distribution  of 
age*  marital  conditions,  and  education  as  the  men  in  another  company, 
these  are  not  significant  variables  in  the  analysis  of  group  dynamics. 
Similarly,  such  matters  as  the  methods  of  classification  and 
training  of  Army  personnel,  the  degree  of  physical  and  psychiatric 
fitness  of  the  Army  population*  and  the  general  cultural  background 
of  Americans  will  fcll*have  effect  on  the  level  of  military  performance* 
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bat  ean  be  treated  as  "given"  conditions  for  our  present  analysis. 

Those  major  variables  which  are  relevant  to  the  present  compcsition  of 
the  ailitary  services,  such  as  Negro  groupings,  will  be  discussed  in 
another  paper. 

b.  Relative  Importance  of  Particular  factors . 

The  importance  of  any  of  the  factors  described  here  must  be  judged 
in  relation  to  the  context  of  the  situation  in  which  it  occurs.  As  the 
aen  of  a  unit  undergo  different  experiences,  the  relative  importance  of 
specific  forces  which  influence  their  behavior  changes.  In  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  combat  activations  arong  ground  troops.  Hr,  Smith  notes, 

"As  a  man  changes  from  civilian  to  front-line  soldier,  the  factors 
conditioning  his  behavior  change  and  so  do  thb  motives  to  which  he  refers 
to  account  for  his  actions  •  •  .  ,  A  career  any,  a  guerrilla  army,  or  an 
army  fighting  in  its  own  homeland  may  be  expected  to  fight  for  a  quite 
different  cluster  of  'reasons'  than  the  American  combat  man  in  the  recent 
war."  (Stauffer  1949,  II  105) 

In  another  chapter  of  the  same  work,  on  the  orientation  of  soldiers 
toward  the  war,  it  is  noted  that  ideology  and  convictions  about  cause 
seem  to  be  of  relatively  minor  importance  in  the  military  performance  of 
American  soldiers.  But  the  author  of  the  chapter,  S,  A.  Star,  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  "It  would  be  dangerous  to  conclude  this  chapter,  hovst- 
ever  by  leaving  the  inference  that  Convictions  about  one's  cause  are  of 
negligible  significance  ....  given  other  historical  contexts,  it  is 
possible,  indeed  probable,  that  convictions  about  a  war  would  play  a  still 
greater  role  than  among  Americans  in  World  War  II."  (Stauffer  1949,  I  484). 
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A  similar  note  is  struck  by  Dr.  Hans  Spcier  of  the  Hand  Corporation 
in  a  discussion  of  the  sociology  of  military  organisation.  Speier  notes 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  .  participation  in  small 
groups  for  the  cohesion  of  the  social  fabric,  combined  with  our  experience 
of  victory  in  a  war  to  which  large  masses  contributed  without  much  concern 
for  matters  of  conviction  about  the  war,  should  not  lead  us  to  assume 
that  the  strength  and  nature  of  conviction  will  not  matter  in  a  future 
crisis."  (Merton  and  Lasarsfeld  1950*  120). 

These  comments  stress  the  relativity  of  particular  factors  of  primary 
group  behavior  to  the  wider  historical  and  demographic  contexts.  The 
same  principal  of  relativity  applies  in  the  context  of  specifically 
military  experience.  There  will  be  occasion  to  hote  belov  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  physical  amenities  available  to  a  unit  generally  is  of 
subsidiary  importance  to  other  factors.  This  has  been  well  stated  by 
tv/o  medical  observers. 

"It  is  amazing  what  degrees  of  physical  discomfort  can  be 
withstood  cheerfully,  jokingly  or  philosophically,  if  the 
men  feel  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  them. 

Mud,  rain,  days  in  wet  and  cold  clothing  or  intolerable 
heat,  poor  food,  even  lack  of  water,  can  be  tolerated  with¬ 
out  too  much  difficulty.  But,  if  it  becomes  known  or  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  poor  living  conditions  are  due  to  someone’s 
stupidity,  inefficiency  or  lack  of  interest,  the  men  develop 
intense  resentment.  Their  whole  attitude  may  change, 
tolerance  for  the  situation  is  lost,  and  morale  disintegrates." 
(Grinker  and  Spiegel  1945.  US). 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  men  of  a  unit  can  withstand 
indefinite  deprivation  in  the  matter  of  food,  water,  or  temperature. 

But  it  does  indicate  that  the  impact  of  a  certain  degree  of  deprivation 
on  the  behavior  ocf  a  group  depends  on  how  the  men  perceive  the  reasons 
for  the  deprivation  and  their  attitudes  toward  those  who  do  not  suffer 
}  deprivation* 
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This  concept  of  relative  deprivation  wad  found  by  the  Research 
Branch  authors  of  Tfre  Amor^aw  Soldier  to  be  a  useful  one  in  unifying  a 
rather  disparate  collection  of  data.  The  central  idea  of  this  concept 
is  simply  that  the  importance  of  deprivations  experienced  by  a  group 
depends  on  its  standards  of  comparison.  The  concept  and  the  data  from 
which  it  was  derived  are  further  examined  by  Merton  and  Kitt  in  an  analysis 
of  the  contributions  of  the  materials  id  The  American  Soldier,  to  the  theory 
of  "reference  group  behavior,"  This  theory  poses  the  following  central 
question!  under  which  conditions  are  associates  within  one'sown  groups 
taken  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  self-evaluation  and  attitude-formation, 
and  under  which  conditions  do  out-groups  or  non-membership  groups  provide 
the  significant  frame  of  reference?  (Stauffer,  1949*  1  125,  Merton 
and  Lazarsfeld  1950*  U9K 

The  principle  of  relativity  emphasized  in  the  present  study  is 
broader  than  loth  that  of  relative  deprivation  and  that  of  the  "reference 
group,"  It  includes  them  and  also  takes  in  more,  applying  equally  to  such 
matters  as  leadership.  For  example,  the  most  effective  pattern  of  leader¬ 
ship  for  a  company  commander  differs  according  to  the  situation  in  which 
his  company  is  operating.  Colonel  Marshall  puts  it  in  this  way, 

"All  I  have  said  here  should  make  clear  that  action  requires 
an  abrupt  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  commander. 

Prior  to  combat  the  touchstone  of  his  success  is  the  interior 
working  of  the  company;  it  requires  the  maximum  of  his  attention. 

He  enlarges  his  ability  to  command  by  advancing  his  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  potential  of  his  men  and  by  encouraging 
his  lieutenants  to  do  likewise,  i/hen  he  fights,  he  does  an 
about-face.  Ke  oust  depend  on  his  lieutenanta  to  direct  in 
detail  the  action  of  the  man  ,  ,  ,  His  own  view  and  action 
must  be  directed  primarily  toward  the  horizons  of  operation," 

(Marshall  1947,  190). 
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An  adequate  treatment  of  the  group  dynamics  of  military  units, 
therefore,  should  (a)  state  iLe  principal  isolatable  factors  which  are 
involved  in  the  usual  contexts  of  group  behavior,  (b)  specify  the  typical 
situations  and  the  typical  succession  of  situations  which  the  unit  ex¬ 
periences,  and  (c)  formulate  the  special  constellation  and  rank  order 
of  factors  which  tend  to  be  most  influential  in  particular  situations. 

The  present  state  of  research  data  on  the  topic  loes  not  allow 
such  systematic  and  full  treatment.  But  this  design  of  analysis  is  followed 
here  by  considering  first  the  principal  factors  In  primary  group  behavior 
under  the  headings  "Formal  Organisation,"  "Leadership,”  and  "Internal 
(Informal)  Organization,"  Then  the  major  situational  shift,  from  pre- 
combat  to  combat,  is  treated  under  the  heading  "Response  to  Stress 
Situations,"  The  rank  order  in  importance  of  factors  is  not  extensively 
discussed  for  lack  of  evidence, 

2,  £flClpr8,.lnGrppp  Byhyylfli 
a.  Formal  Organization 

Whatever  analysis  is  made  of  the  behavior  of  a  military  unit,  whether 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  it  mult  always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
a  military  grouping.  It  is  designed  for  a  specific  set  of  purposes 
and  its  basic  organization  is  developed  in  order  to  further  these  purposes. 
The  culture  and  social  structure  of  the  Army  impose  limits  on  the  possible 
range  of  behavior  of  the  group  under  all  conditions  so  long  as  the  men 
operate  as  a  unit. 
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19m  specific  culture  pattern  of  Any  life  are  more  compulsive  for 
most  sen  than  those  vhich  they  enacted  ae  civilians,  allow  for  a  smaller 
range  of  deviation,  And  the  soldier1*  interpersonal  relations,  both  in 
his  work  and  off-work  groups,  are  no re  Strictly  circumscribed  than  social 
relations  usually  are  in  civilian  life.  Tor  our  present  purposes  we 
need  only  point  out  how  Army  regulations  control  both  the  working  and 
the  non-*  working  hours  of  the  individuals  in  this  group.  The  minutiae  of 
the  daily  job  ere  prescribed  in  detailed  technical  orders,  manuals  and 
directives,  which  are  issued  by  higher  headquarters,  and  reach  the 
individuals  in  the  group  through  the  hierarchical  channels  of  military 
authority.  As  one  writer  in  the  41^^^  Journal  of  Sociology  has  noted 
(vol,  51 »  19Uo,  365-366),  these  regulations  may  range  over  such  subjects 
as  specification  for  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  arrow  drawn  on  a  map, 
hours  of  work,  proper  dress  for  work  of  various  kinds,  size  of  working 
shifts,  natur >  of  sunsrvision,  punctuation  in  work  reports,  courtesies 
to  be  shown  to  visiting  officers,  and  standards  of  cleanliness. 

Perhaps  in  greatest  contrast  to  normal  civilian  social  controls  are 
the  formal  regulations  governing  behavior  off-duty.  Thus  the  same  writer 
notes  that  the  army  establishes  formal  control  over  such  matters  as  hours 
of  sleep,  hours  of  eating,  the  selection  of  social  acquaintances  (viz, 
directives  forbidding  off-duty,  social  relations  between  officer*  and 
enlisted  personnel),  hours  during  which  the  trains  may  be  used,  fre¬ 
quency  of  shaving,  and  the  selection  of  seats  in  Army  theatres.  This 
writer  believes  that  one  of  the  citizen-soldier's  most  difficult  ad¬ 
justments  in  World  War  II  was  the  fact  that  his  off-duty  hours  and 


so-called  free  tint*  wbre  not  subject  to  his  o,rn  control*  In  all,  the 
Array  way  of  life  is  fait  by  the  aen  in  an  Any  unit  to  be  sore  rigid 
and  constricted  than  the  civilian  way  of  life*  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  soldiers  always  resent  the  restrictions  of  Array  life.  To  many 
indeed,  its  very  circumscriptions  provide  satisfaction  and  security* 

But  it  is  to  say  that  the  sen  of  a  unit  understand  thfct  being  a  soldlei 
involves  a  different  outlook  and  attitude  fro*  that  of  civilians* 

All  any  units  share  a  certain  background  of  experience  because  of 
the  uniform  structure  of  any  society  and  its  typical  procedures,  rules, 
and  sanctions*  The  recruit  is  exposed  to  this  experience  immediately 
upon  entering  the  army.  In  basic  training  the  fabric  of  army  life,  the 
concrete  social  situations  in  which  tha  soldier  participates,  are  first 
revealed  to  him*  Here  all  the  members  of  an  any  unit  have  learned  to 
adapt  to  the  principal  features  of  army  culture. 

These  patterns  of  army  culture  are  Inculcated  early  in  the  military 
career  of  all  soldiers  and  set  fundamental  limitations  on  the  possibilities 
for  the  group  behavior  of  an  any  unit.  However,  the  members  of  the  unit 
may  get  themselves  organized  in  addition  to  the  organizational  requirements 
of  army  regulations,  whatever  goals  and  standards  they  may  set  for  them¬ 
selves  other  than  the  standards  and  aims  of  the  army  command,  they  still 
must  operate  within  the  hierarchical  social  structure  and  the  numbered 
cultural  patterns  of  the  army*  In  his  discussion  of  primary  groups  in  the 
American  Army  E*  A,  Shils  comments  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  large 
corporate  body  like  an  army  is  more  than  an  assembly  of  primary  groups 
acc ident ally ?go o rdin at ed  Hith none  and ther  by. primary  groups  relatiod-^ 
ships.  The  Army  is  an  organization  in  which  formally  constituted 
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agencies  exercise  authority  over  persons  with  whoa  they  have  no  plmary 
group  relations  whatsoever.  (Merton  and  Las&rsfeld  1950,  19)*. 

These  any  patterns  and  structure  hare  developed  over  a  long  span  of 
time,  have  been  tested  in  many  historical  crucibles,  and  are  not  the  focus 
of  our  analysis  in  this  study.  It  nay  he  noted  in  passing  that  there  exists 
not  a  single  objec*?ve  description  of  hov  the  formal  requirements  of 
regulations,  manuals,  directives,  and  policies  are  actually  transmitted 
and  carried  out  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a  unit.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  they  are  transmitted  and  carried  out  with  enough  fidelity  to  in¬ 
sure  a  uniformity  of  basic  behavior  patterns  throughout  the  military  ranks. 

The  significance  of  these  formally  standardised  patterns  of  army 
culture  is  highlighted  in  a  chapter  on  the  general  characteristics  of  ground 
combat  by  Ry  M,  V/illiams  Jr,  and  li,  B.  Smith  in  XfeS,  American  Soldier. 

These  writers  point  out  that  a  company  composed  entirely  of  individual 
replacements,  none  of  whom  were  acquaintel  prior  to  the  day  the  unit 
entered  combat,  could  quickly  become  a  fairly  effective  fighting  organis¬ 
ation ,  This  would  bs  possible  because  the  cultural  framework  of  action 
was  known  to  the  men.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  in  which  the  only  basis 
of  organization  was  that  of  affective  ties  and  common  social  values  among 
individuals,  none  of  whom  were  invested  with  definite  formal  roles  carrying 
explicit  functions,  could  hardly  avoid  initial  chaos  upon  meeting  the  eneuy. 
Eventually, if  the  group  continued  to  operate  as  a  unit,  l-aders  would  arise 
and  a  determinate  social  structure  would  take  form,  but  this  would  be  a 
costly  procedure. 
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It  it  apparent  then,  that  personal  actives  and  relationships  are 
not  essential  determining  factors  for  group  organisation  in  combat. 

They  do  not  furnish  sufficient  conditions,  and  only  in  a  statistical 
sense  are  they  necessary  conditions:  officers  and  men  must  be  motivated 
to  make  the  organization  work,  but  not  all  of  them  have  to  be  similarly 
motivated,  ncr  must  they  all  agree  on  details  of  social  philosophy  or 
be  bound  by  ties  of  personal  friendship  in  order  for  a  functioning 
organisation  to  exist,  "To  put  it  mother  way,  the  best  single  pre¬ 
dictor  of  combat  behavior  is  the  simple  fact  of  institutionalised  role: 
knowing  that  a  man  is  a  soldier  rather  than  a  civilian.  The  soldier  role 
is  a  vehicle  for  getting  a  man  into  the  position  in  which  he  has  to  fight 
or  take  the  institutionally  sanctioned  co  s^cuence?;,"  (Stauffer  19}'9,  II  101) 
True  and  important  as  this  *s,  it  is  also  true  and  important  that 
the  threat  of  "the  consequences"  does  not  always  have  the  same  effect  on 
all  groups  under  any  conditions,  nor  does  a  soldier  always  fulfill  the 
ideal  patterns  of  the  role.  If  it  were  so,  then  the  army  unit  would 
operate  entirely  and  inevitably  according  to  the  published  rules. 

No  human  group  automatically  fulfills  all  the  prescribed  formal  regulations 
of  its  culture  and  there  is  considerable  divergence  in  actuality  between 
the  requirements  of  the  orders,  manuals,  and  directives,  and  the  real 
behavior  of  any  military  unit.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  members  of 
an  army  unit  engaged  in  combat  are  simultaneously  guided,  supported, 
and  coerced  by  the  formal  framevrork  of  organization,  but  the  principal 
guidance,  support,  and  coercion  in  times  of  combat  stress  come  more  from 


the  primary,  informal  relationships  developed  eusong  themselves  by  the 
men  of  the  unit  than  from  the  corporate  formal  patterns  of  the  Army 
social  structure.  The  disparity  between  formal  requirements  and  actual 
behavior  is  "ell  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  leadership, 

b*  fcgiteute 

The  high  importance  of  competent  leadership  for  an  effective  military 
unit  is  wdLl  known*  In  non-combat  situations  the  leaders  of  the  unit, 
both  officers  and  noncoms,  have  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  formal 
patterns  of  army  culture,  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  members  of  the  unit 
operate  and  cooperate  in  military  fashion.  In  combat,  the  men  of  the 
unit  expect  authoritative  direction  and  unwavering  determination  from  their 
officers*  If  these  qualities  are  not  forthcoming  from  their  officers, 
they  either  seek  them  elsewhere  or  suffer  disorganization,  (Stauffer,  1949* 
II  117). 

y  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  testimony  of  the  officers  themselves 
about  their  importance  to  the  unit  is  not  usually  a  reliable  guoge.  The 
Besearch  Branch  found  that  officers  usually  overestimate  the  favorable 
attitude  of  their  men.  Studies  of  overseas  infantry  veterans  showed 
that  if  officers  felt  in  rather  low  spirits  they  tended  to  think  that  en¬ 
listed  men  did  also,  while  if  the  officers  were  in  hi,h  spirits,  they 
tended  to  think  enlisted  men  were  also,  even  if  this  were  not  so. 

Officers  commonly  overestimated  the  propitious  attitude  of  their  men,  for 
the  reason  that  the  officers’  own  attitudes  generally  were  more  favorable 
than  were  those  of  the  men. 


Another  factor  which  affected  the  officers'  estimate  of  their  own 
position  was  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  even  within  the  company  unit*  Officers  could  be  and  were  easily 
misled  by  the  rituals  of  deference  exacted  from  all  enlisted  men.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  officers  frequently  came  to  mistake  these  compulsory 
outward  sym  ols  of  deference  for  voluntary  respect  ant.  failed  to  perceive 
underlying  hostilities  and  resentments.  "Officers  were  practically  en¬ 
trapped  Into  assuming  that  they  were  symbols  of  respected  authority* " 
(Stauffer  1949.  I  393.  396) 

Importance  of  Effective  Leadership,  nevertheless,  there  is  little 
dispute  concerning  the  crucial  role  of  formal  leadership  in  promoting 
the  effectiveness  of  a  unit.  Thus  a  chaplain  writes,  "No  discussion  of 
morale  could  claim  completeness  without  dealing  with  the  officers,  for 
the  morale  of  the  enlisted  man  usually  reflects  the  morale  of  his  officers* " 
(O'Gara  1943.  49)*  And  an  anthropologist,  experienced  both  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  as  an  officer,  observes,  "Troops  almost  without  exception  reflect 
the  qualities  of  leadership  of  their  commanding  officers.  A  capable  leader 
will  usually  h&v  a  high  performance  and  high  morale  unit.  If  the  going 
gets  tough,  he  will  figure  ways  and  moans  of  keeping  his  hen's  minds 
occupied.  His  men  know  he  is  doing  his  very  best  for  them.  In  units  with 
poor  leadei'8  morale  is  low,  and  the  men  doubt  the  necessity  of  the  job  at 
hand.  It  is  in  such  units  that  one  finds  race  prejudice  at  its  highest*" 
(Hall  1947,  404), 
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A  sociologist,  in  analysing  the  performance  of  &  Fegro  division, 
describes  the  devastating  effect  which  their  poor  officers  had  on  the 
bo rale  of  the-JBtn,  and  how  the  relations  of  the  officers  to  the  men  further 
depressed  the  low  efficiency  of  this  division*  "It  was  not  only  the  poor 
training  and  incapable  officers  that  led  to  low  norale  in  the  division. 
There  were  also  numerous  'incidents'  which  proved  to  the  sen  that  their 
officers  had  little  regard  for  then,"  (Hose  1947,  28) 

Two  army  psychiatrists  tell  of  the  great  significance  of  high  morale 
and  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  among  the  men  of  a  unit,  and  say 
"The  principal  factor  governing  the  maintenance  of  this  type  af  spirit  Is 
the  quality  of  the  leadership.  The  necessity  for  good  leadership  is,  of 
course,  obvious,  if  considered  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  leaders 
technical  ability.  Certainly  as  important  as  his  technical  ability  is 
his  personality,  upon  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  depends  his  capacity 
to  influence  morale,"  (Grinker  and  Spiegel  1945,46). 

In  similar  vein,  a  military  analyst  writes,  "The  fundamental  cause 
of  the  breakdown  of  morale  and  discipline  within  the  Army  usually  comes 
of  this,  that  a  commander  or  his  subordinates  transgresses  by.  treating 
men  as  if  they  were  children  or  serfs  instead  of  showing  respect  for  their 
adulthood,"  (Marshall  1947,  115)* 

Qualities  Necessary  for  affective  Leadership,  These  quotations 
give  some  clue  concerning  the  qualities  which  a  company  officer  should 
have  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  formal  role,  a  role  which  is  of  such  strategic 
importance  to  the  performance  of  a  unit.  From  the  empirical  evidence 
collected  by  the  Research  Branch  it  is  clear  that  the  officer's  personal 
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concern  for  his  men  is  considered  by  the  sen  to  be  very  important  for 
effective  leadership.  A  typical  consent  by  an  enlisted  man,  a  combat 
veteran,  concerning  the  best  behavior  for  officers  was  this,  "I'D  be 
as  close  to  the  sen  as  possible*  Let  them  know  that  yov  are  there  enduring 
the  same  things*"  (Stauffer  1349,  I  385-386 )• 

The  officer  may  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  autnority,  by  his  men, 
the  Research  Branch  analysts  have  noted,  and  reacted  to  in  terms  of 
behavior  patterns  built  up  In  their  past  experience  from  their  relations 
with  the  father  and  subsequent  authoritative  persons*  In  this  role,  the 
officer  may  be  a  source  of  guidance  and  strength*  Secondly,  and  probably 
more  important,  the  officer's  behavior  may  be  taken  as  a  model  by  the 
enlisted  men,  who  Identify  with  him  and  try  to  >e  like  him*  This  identifi¬ 
cation  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  officer  has  tbsir  respect  and 
admiration.  In  any  case,  when  the  soldier  modeled  his  behavior  on  the 
officer's,  the  role  the  officer  chose  for  himself  became  important  for 
its  effect  on  the  enlisted  men*  If  the  officer  shared  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  men  successfully,  they  would  then  be  more  likely  to  do 
their  part,  whereas  the  officer  who  held  back  from  taking  personal  risks 
invited  similar  behavior  from  his  men.  Both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
made  it  explicit  that  in  combat,  effective  leadership  had  to  be  from  in 
front.  (Stauffer  1949,  II  123-124). 

In  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  best  officer  they  had  known 
in  combat,  veteran  enlisted  infantrymen  mentioned  the  officer's  helpful¬ 
ness  toward  his  men,  and  his  display  of  personal  interest  in  them  and  in 
their  problems  more  than  any  other  single  characteristic.  Fearlessness 
and  leadership  by  personal  exaanle  were  mentioned  next  in  order. 

(stauffer  1949,  II  134). 


An  essential  element  In  the  qualities  which  are  noted  as  being 
desirable  in  an  officer  is  the  process  of  identification  between  the 
leader  and  those  whoa  he  ?.eads*  The  individual's  capacity  to  form 
identification  with  other  people  and  to  feel  loyal  to  them  is  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  in  good  motivation  for  (and  good  performance  in)  combat, 
according  to  Gr inker  and  Spiegel*  These  authors  define  the  process  of 
identification  in  this  way* 

"By  identification  is  meant  the  feeling  of  belonging  to, 
being  a  part  of,  or  being  the  same  as  another  person  or 
group  of  people  #  •  •  *  Two  factors  of  the  utmost  importance 
are  fused  in  the  process  of  identification*  One  is  that  the 
person  or  group  with  whom  the  identification  takes  place  is 
loved  or  needed  to  some  extent*  The  other  is  that  this 
per sen  or  group  is  in  a  position  of  authority  and  in  this 
capacity  makes  demands  upon  the  individual  .  •  •  •  At  times 
such  demands  may  be  resented,  but,  because  of  the  love  and 
the  need  to  be  loved,  they  are  ordinarily  accepted  by  the 
individual  and  included  within  his  personality  as  his  superego* 

As  he  comes  to  feel  himself  a  part  of  the  group,  such  demands 
are  later  not  felt  to  be  external*  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
foreign  to  him  or  hateful  -  they  seem  to  exist  within  himself* 

Thus  a  feeling  of  obligation,  a  social  feeling,  is  born  which, 
if  the  identification  is  strong,  is  powerful  and  can  overrule 
all  of  his  selfish,  personal  interests*  The  pressure  to  conform 
to  the  demands  of  the  group  is  almost  a  compulsion,  of  which 
the  individual  is  largely  unaware  and  probably  could  not  exi- 
plain  even  to  himself*"  (Gr inker  and  Spiegel  19U5*  39-UO) 


The  importance  of  identification  in  the  performance  of  a  unit  can  be 
put  in  this  way*  For  good  companies,  there  must  be  good  officers*  Good 
officers  are  generally  those  who  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  identifi¬ 
cation  between  themselves  and  the  men  of  the  group*  The  process  of 
identification  involves  giving  the  men  the  belief  that  the  officer  share* 
in  their  fate  and  in  their  hopes;  cares  for  their  welfare  and  is  willing 
to  deprive  himself  in  order  to  do  so;  and  is  not  exempted  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  dangers  which  they  face* 
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Time  the  Research  Branch  found  that  among  troop*  who  hare  not  yet 
entered  combat,  the  proportion  who  say  that  they  would  like  to  serve  under 
a  given  company  commander  in  combat  varies  directly  with  the  proportion 
who  think  that  he  *  takes  a  lot  of  interest  in  what  his  men  are  thinking*" 
Companies  with  high  morale  were  characterised  by  far  higher  frequency 
than  occurred  in  other  companies  of  the  belief  that  the  officers  were 
"interested"  in  their  men,  "understood"  them,  were  "helpful",  would  "back 
them  up"  —  who  in  other  words  induced  identification  and  had  other 
qualities  of  primary  group  leaders.  (Stauffer  1949*  Ii  3&U)* 

The  ways  in  which  an  officer  can  set  up  identification  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  examples  from,  as  it  happens.  Navy  situations.  One 
is  by  a  sociologist  who  was  himself  the  commander  of  a  small  warship. 

He  writes  "A  commanding  officer  had  to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  the  men  were  getting  whxt  they  rated,  and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
show  that  he  was  doing  it,  even  if  it  meant  carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare 
with  the  rest  of  the  Navy.  It  was  unfortunate  that  sometimes  a  sharp 
remark  from  his  own  superior  officer  helped  the  skipoer  prove  to  his  men 
that  he  was  fighting  for  them."  Similarly  a  medical  officer  who  had 
served  on  a  destroyer  aboard  which  the  morale  of  the  men  was  particularly 
high  notes  "On  very  special  occasions  a  can  of  cold  beer  was  issued  to 
all  hands  at  one  meal  during  the  day.  The  can  of  bear,  though  it  hit 
the  spot,  in  itself  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  the  realization  that  the 
Skipper  was  'putting  his  neck  out'  very  far  to  give  his  men  a  little 
extra  pleasure  did  mean  a  great  deal  tt>  them."  (Homans  1946,  297; 

Bassan  1947,  40). 
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She  capacities  which  enable  an  officer  to  establish  a  bond  of 
Identification  between  bins elf  and  his  men  are  not  necessarily  those 
which  can  be  spotted  by  one  of  the  v.s,  ml  aptitude  tests.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  tests  developed  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Pre-Officer  Candidate  School  at  Camp  LeJeune.  The  pen  of  a  platoon 
rated  each  other  on  various  qualities*  The  research  workers  found  that, 
of  all  the  various  means  of  predicting  successful  leadership  which  were 
tested,  the  group  opinion  of  a  man  as  a  potential  officer  yielded  about 
the  beet  single  estimate  of  a  candidate* a  potentialities.  The  authors 
note  that  "An  interesting  point  in  these  'buddy  ratine'  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  related  to  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  OCT  (Army)  or 
to  mechanical  aptitude  as  measured  by  the  MAT  (Army).  (Williams  and 
Leavitt  19U7,  97)*" 

This  is  not  to  say  that  mechanical  and  intellectual  aptitudes  have 
no  relation  to  the  effect ivenees  of  the  officer;  all  observers  agree 
that  an  efficient  officer  must  be  able  to  perform  the  technical  aspects  of 
his  Job  well.  But  it  is  to  say  that  among  a  number  of  men  v»ho  do  have 
the  necessary  aptitudes,  those  who  will  make  the  more  effective  leaders 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  GCT  or  MAT  tests. 

The  qualities  of  chrjacter  which  do  make  for  effective  leadership 
are  described  in  generally  similar  terms  by  various  observers  who  have 
been  able  to  study  good  and  bad  leaders  in  the  real  context  of  military 
action.  A  few  examples  of  such  formulations,  by  psychiatrists  who  were 
able  to  study  this  matter  at  first  hand,  may  be  given  here. 
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The  leader  oust  be  not  only  technically  sound,  writes  Grinker 
and  Spiegel,  bu*  strong  in  character  and  decisive*  There  oust  be  no 
question  of  his  courage,  since  the  sen  becone  so  strongly  identified  with 
him  and  from  this  identification  absorb  strength*  The  identification  makes 
all  his  personal  attributes  infectious*  But  the  ability  to  mhke  the 
men  surpass  themselves,  to  stimulate  them  to  rise  above  their  usual  level 
of  efficiency  and  courage,  must  be  wisely  used*  The  good  leader  is 
demanding  of  his  men,  and  gets  more  out  of  then  not  only  because  he 
communicates  his  own  strength,  but  because  he  asks  for  end  insists  upon 
superior  performance*  Naturally,  he  it  more  likely  to  get  such  a 
performance  in  combat  if  he  makes  the  same  demands  on  himself,  thus 
perpetuating  the  identification*  The  leader  who  demands  a  sacrifice 
from  hie  men  which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  for  himself  is  not  likely 
to  get  a  good  result.  Nothing  is  worse  for  morale,  these  observers 
testify,  than  a  leader  who  leads  from  the  rear,  where  it  is  safe* 

This  completely  destroys  the  personal  basis  upon  which  American  soldiers, 
at  any  rate,  are  motivated,  and  stimulates  a  resentment  which  is  apt  to 
color  the  whole  future  military  career  of  the  man  and  his  unit* 

At  the  same  time,  the  leader  must  have  good  judgment  concerning 
the  limit  of  tolerance  the  men  have  for  combat  donditions*  He  must 
demand  results  in  order  to  get  them,  but,  if  he  demands  too  much  and 
drives  the  men  past  their  tolerance,  their  spirit  may  break.  He  must  also 
avoid  the  opposite  fault  of  not  demanding  enough*  A  leader  may  become 
toe  strongly  identified  with  his  men,  be  incessantly  worried  about  them 
and  hesitate  to  ask  them  to  go  through  the  repeated  hardships  and  sacrifices* 


The  seasoned  leader  knows  how  to  avoid  the  twin  evils  of  lack  of 
consideration  and  overconsideration*  This  entails  maintaining  a 
very  delicate  balance,  especially  if  reverses  are  set  with*  let  it 
has  again  tad  again  been  demonstrated  to  what  incredible  length  of 
sacrifice  and  effort  the  nan  willingly  go  for  a  leader  who  h as  their 
confidence  and  affection*  (drinker  and  Spiegel  19U5.  U^-UT). 

Mach  the  ease  conclusions  are  drawn  by  another  psychiatrist  who 
notes  that  a  situation  of  poor  group  cohesion  arises  if  a  commander  is 
arbitrary,  unfair,  or  inconsistent  in  his  handling  of  individual  problems* 

If  through  indifference,  he  fails  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  men 
when  possible;  or  if  he  overemphasises  thb  Importance  of  his  own  comforts 
and  privileges*  This  writer  also  mentions  the  dangers  of  overldentifl- 
cation,  noting  that  a  commander  may  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction, 
identifying  himself  so  closely  with  the  interests  of  the  men,  and  be- 
coming  so  involved  in  personal  relationship,  that  he  is  unable  to  lead 
them  into  danger,  cannot  give  the  group  support  when  its  numbers  are 
cut  down,  and  is  unable  to  control  his  own  anxiety  and  guilt*  (Coleman  19U&, 

223). 

In  summarizing  the  qualities  desirable  for  a  squadron  leader  in  the 
Royal  Air  Porce,  Air  Vice-Marshall  Sir  Charles  P,  Symc.nds  and  Wing  Commander 
D*  J.  Williams,  both  medical  officers  of  great  experience,  present  much 
the  same  picture.  The  efficient  squadron  leader,  they  note,  must  lava 
had  operational  experience  and  should  quickly  iahow  himself  to  be  an 
efficient  operational  pilot.  He  ought  occasionally  to  go  on  difficult 
raids,  and  should  also  go  out  when  losses  are  heavy  or  morale  lovv 
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In  operations  he  should  always  set  an  example:  "Be  should  fly  just 
enough  to  he  one  of  the  lads  and  to  share  their  hazards.'  Hie  interests 
oust  he  centered  on  his  squadron,  he  Bust  hate  plenty  of  initiative  and 
drive.  He  is  expected  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  crews  and 
to  mix  freely  and  to  he  friendly  with  them*  These  authors  note  that  it 
ie  important  that  the  leader  should  he  accessible  to  the  crews  and  listen 
to  them  when  required  to  do  so.  But  he  oust  not  appear  too  sympathetic 
and  kind  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  flying  oust  he  fair  and  exert 
discipline,  not  giving  an  inch  where  duty  is  concerned.  (Mr  ministry, 

1947,  53). 

Gao  between  Leadership  Ideal  and  Reality.  How  it  will  he  noted 
that  all  these  empirically  derived  formulations  for  effective  leadership 
are  not  really  different  from  the  ideal  patterns  for  officer  behavior 
as  these  are  formally  prescribed  in  various  manuals  and  guides  for  officers. 
Indeed,  even  the  function  of  carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare  in  behalf  of 
his  men  with  the  authorities  is  sanctioned  by  a  time-honored  although 
unwritten  tradition  for  company  officers  and  noncoms  called  "dog-robbing". 
But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  actual  behavior  of 
officers  and  the  ideal  patterns  cf  either  the  manuals  or  the  empirical 
observers. 

This  foot  1$  thus  stated  by  the  analysts  of  the  Hesearch  Branch, 

"v/hile  it  can  be  argued  with  some  justice  that  army  doctrine  and  especially 
army  tradition  and  practice  are  ambivalent  and  at  points  self-contradictory 
on  the  matter  of  officer-enlisted  man  relations  and  leadership  practices, 
it  seems  clear  that  pictures  cf  the  ideal  officer  which  can  be  constructed 
on  the  one  hand  from  enlisted  men's  comments  and  on  the  other  from  official 
army  publications  are  closely  similar.  Yet  the  volume  and  persistency  of 

ft 

volunteered  complaints  on  this  subject  provide  impressive  evidence  of  the 
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vide  gup  between  the  ideal  and  the  performance*"  (Stauffer  19U9»  1  388), 

Thi«  gap  was  due  in  part  at  least,  to  the  kind  of  leadership  training 
given  officers  in  World  War  II*  The  officer  candidate  vas  told  to  be 
considerate  of  the  men  whoa  he  would  command,  to  look  after  their  interests 
and  to  identify  with  then  insofar  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  but  he 
vas  also  taught  to  hold  himself  apart  from  them  and  tc  consider  himself 
as  distinct  from  them*  Both  lessons  seemed  necessary,  but  they  were  not 
easily  reconcilable,  and  the  end  result  was  that  the  company  officer  tended 
to  operate  more  often  on  the  basis  of  self-distinction  from  his  men,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  identification  with  them,  save  where  circumstances 
dictated  otherwise. 

Enlisted  men  frequently  reacted  to  this  as  did  the  soldier  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  Command  who  wrote  on  a  questionnaire,  "Officers  have  not 
the  training  to  handle  men  in  the  correct  way.  Here  is  what  they  should 
remember:  Mon  are  hunian  beings  and  not  beasts  and  I  expect  to  be  treated 
like  a  man,"  And  some  observers  agree  with  the  sociologist  whc  wrote 
"In  sum,  officer-enlisted  man  relations  must  be  counted  as  a  negative 
element  in  the  balance  sheet  of  morale  in  the  American  Army.  American 
soldiers  feel  that  they  are  trying  to  do  their  job  in  spite  of  their 
officers,"  (Stauffer  1949,  I  388:  Hose  19 45,  4l6), 

During  V/orld  War  II  these  relations  were  particularly  bad  in  relatively 
inactive  overseas  theatres,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  Command.  Identification 
between  officersaand  men  was  at  a  minimum  there  and  surveys  revealed  the 
smallest  proportion  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  officers  in  these  theatres. 
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And  the  general  exprer eion  of  unfavorable  attitudes  towards  officers 
meant  more  than  just  the  customary  griping  by  soldiers*  It  was  an  index 
of  those  unito  hich  were  relatively  inefficient  in  the  performance  of 
their  military  tasks* 

In  these  zones  there  was  a  great  gap  between  officers  and  men  in 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  scarce  privileges:  the  greater  this 
differential  grew  the  more  critical  were  the  enlisted  sen  of  the  officers* 
Conversely,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  made  for  more  equality 
of  access  to  privileges,  generally  because  all  were  equally  deprived  of 
them,  there  the  attitude  of  enlisted  men  toward  their  officers  was  better* 

This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  unexpected  results  of  a  study  of 
four  Army  posts  in  the  United  States*  Two  of  the  worst  and  two  of  the 
best  posts  from  the  standpoint  of  general  living  conditions  were  selected 
by  the  Research  Branch  for  study.  It  was  found  that  there  was  remarkably 
little  difference  among  the  four  in  the  morale  of  the  men,  in  attitudes 
toward  their  jobs  and  toward  their  officers.  The  director  of  this  study 
wrote,  “All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  the  men  at  Camp  D  (one  of  the  two 
worst  posts)  had  better  morale  than  they  had  any  reason  to  have,  purely 
because  of  excellent  leadership."  It  may  be  that  the  excellent  leader** 
ship  at  Camp  D  was  a  good  result  of  the  bad  living  conditions,  which  were 
bad  both  for  officers  and  men  and  so  were  conducive  to  equality  of 
deprivation  an\  mutual  identification  between  officers  and  enlisted,  men. 
(Stauffer,  1949,  I  3^4,  1S1,  354-355) 

The  identification  between  the  group  and  its  formal  leader,  so 
necessary  for  effective  unit  performance,  was  most  readily  and  frequently 
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established,  under  conditions  of  combat*  There  the  situation  itself  enforces 
the  kind  of  equality  which  encourages  the  establishment  of  pattern*  of 
identification  among  American  soldiers*  We  shall  examine  this  process 
more  closely  in  a  later  section  if  this  surrey,  but  it  is  pertinent  to 
cite  here  some  comments  of  the  Research  Branch  analysts,  "The  fact  that 
combat  soldiers  had  more  favorable  attitudes  than  others  toward  their 
officers  could  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  opportunity  to  discharge 
their  aggression  directly  against  the  enemy*  But  this  would  be  much  too 
simple  a  view  of  the  matter*  Among  combat  troops,  whether  air  or  ground, 
officers  and  enlisted  men  shared  the  common  experiences  of  deprivation, 
danger,  and  death*  Social  differentiations  and  special  privileges 
were  at  a  minimum,"  Similar  observations  are  made  in  another  section 
of  the  Research  Branch  report*  The  analysts  note  thrt  the  combat  situation 
itself  fostered  a  closer  solidarity  between  officers  and  enlisted  men 
than  was  usual  in  the  rest  of  the  army*  The  makeshift  character  of  front¬ 
line  living  arrangements  meant  that  the  contrast  between  provisions  for 
officers  and  enlisted  men  was  at  a  minimum*  Formalities  were  largely 
abandoned  in  combat.  Also,  combat  exigencies  undoubtedly  led  a  larger 
proportion  of  officers  to  try  to  exercise  leadership  rather  than  mere 
command,  which  Dight  do  well  enough  in  less  critical  rear  assignments, 
(Stauffer  1949,  I  367-368,  II  119)* 

Leadership  Difficulties  of  Unit  Officers*  But  the  leveling  of 
privilege  and  the  sharing  of  hardships  between  officers  and  enlisted  men 
do  not  automatically  transform  mere  commanders  into  real  leaders*  Such 
leveling  does  foster  the  establishment  of  identification,  but  does  not 
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guarantee  that  it  will  come  about.  And  wore  is  involved  in  effective 
leadership  than  good  rapport  with  the  men,  important  though  that  is. 

The  leader  must  be  motivated  to  assume  the  extra  responsibilities  and 
special  dangers  which  leadership  entails.  The  rewards  of  special 
privilege,  extra  pay*  and  pride  in  official  positidn  are  the  traditional 
means  of  enhancing  the  motivation  of  men  to  be  leaders.  These  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary  in  some  degree  if  leaders  as  well  as  officers  are  to 
be  trained  and  properly  motivated.  However,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  training  methods  used  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  distinction  and  pride 
in  official  position  have  tended  to  .hamper  the  effectiveness  as  leaders 
of  those  who  became  officers. 

A  useful,  though  overdrawn,  account  of  the  psychological  meaning  of 
officer  training  is  provided  by  one  of  the  -iessarch  Branch  analysts  who  had 
gone  through  an  Officer  Candidate  School.  He  says  that  the  candidate  is 
subjected  to  a  nearly  catastrophic  experience,  which  breaks  down  to  a 
large  extent  his  previous  personality  organisation.  His  former  values 
are  no  longer  valid  and  in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  self-respect,  he  must 
adopt  new  standards  or  escape  from  the  field.  Escape  is  ruled  out  because 
of  his  high  motivation  to  become  an  officer.  "The  catastrophic  experience 
provides  a  kind  of  purgatory,  a  definite  demarcation  from  the  candidate's 
enlisted  incarnation  that  puts  a  barrier  between  a  new  officer  and  hie 
enlisted  memories.  It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  conversion 
experience,  or  the  ordeal  of  a  medieval  knight," 

The  attack  on  the  candidate’s  previous  personality  structure  is 
coupled  with  a  vigorous  buildup  of  his  class  consciousness  as  an  officer. 
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This  it  attracted  by  exhortation  sad  by  progressive  occasions  for 
identification  and  practice  with  the  officer  role*  Exhortation  is  nf t 
very  effective  and  seees  to  be  why  the  principle  of  "noblesse  oblige" 
which  is  strongly  rooted  in  official  army  doctrine,  has  taken  so  little 
effect  in  practice*  Progressive  identification  with  the  officer  role  is 
aost  adequately  fostered  in  schools  which  hav«  graded  classes  in  varioua 
•tagee  of  training.  Upper-class  sen  have  high  status;  they  can  assume 
part  of  the  officer  role  toward  lower-class  men*  The  personal  degradation 
of  the  lower-class  man  becomes  tolerable  to  the  candidate  when  he  sees 
it  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  a  status  position  he 
himself  will  some  day  occupy*  The  personal  indignity  of  the  lower-class 
man,  and  later  of  enlisted  men  as  a  whole,  is  thus  established  for  him 
as  one  of  the  status  rewards  of  the  position  toward  which  he  is  climbing* 
Another  mechanism  used  to  form  the  "officer  personality"  is  the 
passing-on  of  aggrecelon*  In  the  course  of  the  ordeal  which  he  undergoes 
the  candidate  builds  up  a  fund  of  repressed  aggression*  By  the  time  he 
is  an  upper-class  man,  and  especially  when  he  has  become  an  officer,  he 
can  take  advantage  of  his  higher  Status  to  express  some  of  this  pent-up 
aggression*  To  feel  himself  a  man  again  and  to  reduce  his  insecurity, 
he  seeks  aggressively  to  assert  his  superiority  over  someone  else.  Hence 
he  is  more  likely  to  assume  an  autocratic  role  in  accordance  with 
traditional  army  structure*  The  new  officer,  somewhat  insecure  in  hie 
role  and  perhaps  a  little  guilty  at  his  favored  status  over  his  previous 
colle'gues,  reactively  asserts  his  status,  and  finds  in  the  CCS  a  Justifi¬ 
cation  for  his  new  prerogative.  In  all,  this  ordeal,  with  its  emphasis  on 
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the  distinctiveness  and  desirability  of  being  an  officer,  with  its 
attendant  anxiety,  contribute  to  it  difficult  for  the  officer, 

when  he  oust  be  &  leader  as  well  as  an  officer,  to  put  himself  in  the 
enlisted  men's  role  in  dealing  with  their  problems.  (Stauffer  19b9*  I 

389-39D. 

The  net  effect  is  that  comr.unication  between  the  officers  and  the  men 
of  a  company  is  hampered  because  of  this  aspect  of  the  officers'  training. 
It  may  be  that  the  advantages  derived  from  this  kind  of  training  are  worth 
the  disadvantages  which  are  encouraged  by  it  —  that  consideration  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  tfhat  is  within  the  range  of  this  survey 
is  the  well  established  fact  that  unit  officers  found  it  difficult  to  know 
what  their  men  were  thinking  and  many,  especially  in  combat,  needed  to 
know.  Without  such  knowledge,  an  officer  does  net  find  it  easy  to  get 
maximum  military  effectiveness  from  his  unit.  The  upward  channels  of 
communication  which  are  formally  established,  such  as  those  provided  by 
chaplains  and  by  the  Inspector-General's  Department,  do  not  serve  the 
required  purpose. 

This  difficulty  of  communication  is  a  problem  which  pervades  all  the 
armed  services.  It  has  been  well  formulated  by  G.  D.  Homans  who  grappled 
with  the  problem  while  the  commanding  officer  of  a  Navy  ship.  Dr.  Homans 
says  that  the  skipper  must  take  care  of  the  crew  in  those  matters  which 
they  consider  iaqportant  and  not  simply  in  those  which  he,  or  the  Navy, 
considers  important.  "How  can  he  tell  what  these  matters  are?  How  can 
he  tell  what  pressures  are  building  up  that  may  threaten  the  balance  of 
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the  organisation!  To  put  the  matter  more  simply,  1  think  that  an  honest 
commanding  officer  would  he  devastated  hy  an  effort  to  answer  the  question} 
•i/hat  do  I  know  about  the  crew?'  Without  the  score,  he  may  play  veil  cy 
ear,  hut  he  cannot  he  sure  he  is  doing  a  good  job  in  building  morale, " 

Dr,  Homans  goes  on  to  note  that  it  was  generally  recognised  in  the  Wavy 
that  a  man  who  took  his  troubles  to  the  Chaplain  took  them,  in  effect, 
outside  the  organisation.  If  a  man  was  irritated  hy  something  in  his 
Naval  experience,  it  was  a  common  joke  to  offer  him  the  Chaplain *s  address, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  have  a  good  chance  to  blow  off  steam 
hut  that  no  other  change  in  the  circumstances  would  ever,  hy  any  possible 
coincidence,  he  made. 

This  observer  notes  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Captain  to  announce 
that  hie  door  is  always  cpen  because  the  prestige  that  surrounds  him  will 
prevent  most  sailors  from  crossing  the  threshold.  "It  is  essential  that 
j.t  every  level  of  the  organisation  men  should  he  trained  to  listen  with 
interest  and  attention,  and  without  interrupting,  to  everything  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  trying  to  say,  trained  also  to  fit  what  they  hear  into  some 
relevant  picture  which  they  in  turn  can  communicate,  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  of  this  sort  can  he  built  up,  I  do  feel  that  something  of  the 
sort  is  required  if  the  commanding  officer  is  not  simply  to  play  by  ear 
in  the  matter  of  morale,3  (Stauffer  1949*  I  397*  400;  Homans  1946,  29S-299)* 

Leadership  Position  of  Noncommissioned  Officers,  According  to 
regulation  and  tradition  both,  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  a  unit  are 
supposed  to  have  access  to  the  ear  of  the  unit  comra'.nder  and  to  serve  as 
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his  means  of  contact  with  the  men  as  »'eli  as  his  channel  of  communication 
with  them.  In  actuality  however,  line  noncome  more  often  function  to 
allay  or  divert  friction  between  the  officers  and  men,  than  to  promote 
genuine  understanding  between  them* 

The  basic  cleavage  between  officers  and  enlisted  men,  write  the 
Research  Branch  analysts,  is  further  illuminated  by  an  examination  of 
attitudes  of  and  toward  noncommissioned  officers  whose  function  it  is  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  officers  and  men.  The  noncom  acts  as  a  representative 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  presenting  their  point  of  view  to  the  officers* 

Honcoms  exercise  a  great  deal  of  direct  authority  over  their  men  both  as 
agents  of  the  officer  class  and  in  their  own  right.  They  share  with  their 
officers  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  official  army 
policies  f^id  for  the  success  of  their  organization. 

These  factors  would  tend  to  identify  the  nor  commissioned  officer  with 
hie  commissioned  officer.  "But  he  was  still  sn  enlisted  man  and  was 
subject  to  most  of  the  inequalities  of  enlisted  status.  Moreover  he 
lived  and  worked  among  his  men  and  as  a  member  of  the  enlisted  class  was 
subject  to  all  the  continuous  informal  pressures  of  other  enlisted  men  - 
pressures  which  often  were  directed  against  the  officer  class  and  official 
army  policies."  For  the  most  part;  the  noncommissioned  officer  reacted 
to  these  informal  pressures  and  to  his  continued  membership  in  the  en¬ 
listed  class  by  adopting  enlisted  class  attitudes. 

Some  specific  evidence  for  this  type  of  alignment  by  noncoms  is  given 
in  a  study  made  by  the  Research  Branch  in  which  the  officers  and  men  of 
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tvo  combat  engineer  regiments  were  given  a  series  of  specific  questions 
dealing  with  the  actual  behavior  of  the  noncoa  on  the  job.  The  ansvers 
clearly  shoved  that  officers  had  a  different  frame  of  reference  in  viewing 
the  noncons  than  did  the  privates*  And  in  aost  cases  the  noncoa  himself 
appears  to  identify  with  the  enlisted  class  position.  In  this  study 
there  were  twenty-one  patterns  of  behavior  formulated  about  which  there 
was  disagreement  between  the  officers  and  the  privates.  In  sixteen  of 
them,  the  noncoms  thnded  to  align  themselves  with  the  privates,  and  in 
five  of  them  with  the  officers.  Thus  privates  and  noncoms  were  more 
likely  than  officers  to  approve  noncom  behavior  which  involved  intimate 
social  relations  with  the  men,  lenient  interpretation  of  rules,  sympathetic 
indulgent  policies  in  the  supervision  6t  t her.  men,  and  lack  of  emphasis 
on  formal  status  differences  between  themselves  and  their  men. 

The  noncom  is  very  susceptible,  the  P-esearch  Branch  observers  conclude, 
to  informal  group  pressure  while  the  officer  is  fairly  well  removed  from 
social  pressure  on  the  r>art  of  the  enlisted  man  under  him.  The  noncom 
finds  himself  in  a  conflict  situation  involving  official  responsibility 
to  his  officer  on  the  one  hand  and  unofficial  allegiance  to  the  other 
enlisted  men  on  the  oth^r  hand.  It  is  probably  easier  for  the  noncom  to 
give  way  to  the  internal  social  pressure  of  the  enlisted  group  and  to 
avoid  conflict  with  his  officers  by  diplomacy  and  outward  obedience  than 
to  accept  the  official  point  of  view  and  be  in  continuous  conflict  with 
his  social  grout).  That  most  noncoms  did  follow  the  demands  of  their  in¬ 
formal  group  rather  than  carry  out  the  official  army  requirements  when  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  two,  is  clearly  indicated  in  several  studies 
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maae  by  the  Research  Branch.  This  subordination  of  formal  rules  to  in¬ 
formal  pressures  by  the  primary  rroup  is  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  understanding  the  behavior  of  an  arsy  unit  and  ''e  shall  consider  it 
at  greater  length  below*  (Stauffer,  1949»  1  i1 01-410)* 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  observations  erraly  to  line  noncons  in 
a  functioning  unit  and  not  to  drill  instrvctors  or  cadreaen  in  charge  of 
recruits*  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  little  need  for  identification 
between  the  veteran  noncoms  and  the  new  recruits,  nor  can  the  recruits 
exert  pressure  on  the  noncoms  readily*  The  importance  of  such  noncoms 
is  described  by  one  writer  out  of  his  own  experience*  "In  the  marine 
corps,  durir^:  boot  camp,  the  DI  (drill  instructor)  is  also  the  recruit's 
sole  contact  with  discipline,  toughness,  and  oower,"  Their  stock  remarks, 
such  as  "I  am  not  telling  you  tC  steal,  but  no  marine  ever  goes  without", 
made  by  a  man  who  is  "the  embodiment  of  the  military  oligarchy  to  a  re¬ 
cruit  startled  into  terror  and  devotion,  are  taken  seriously  indeed." 

ite  194^,  429) 

But  in  a  regular  company,  the  noncoms  occupied  no  such  lofty  and 
unassailable  positions,  although  the  top-ranking  ones  especially  have 
considerable  power  over  the  other  enlisted  men*  The  noncom's  role  ci 
intermediary  between  two  opposing  social  groups  is  frequently  net  an 
easy  one,  and  there  is  a  study  which  offers  some  evidence  of  the  heavier 
mental  t train  by  noncoms*  An  Army  psychiatrist,  in  analyzing  a  series 
of  ment  l.  cases  among  enlisted  men,  concludes  that  in  his  sample  the 
proportion  of  service-connected  psychiatric  disability  was  greater  for 
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sergeant*  than  for  other  enlisted  man*  He  suggests  that  situational 
factors,  those  connected  with  being  a  noncom,  rather  than  historical 
ones,  those  having  to  do  with  personal  background  of  the  patients,  were 
more  important  causes  of  psychiatric  disability  in  sergeants  than  in 
other  enlisted  men,  (Frank  194&t  103)* 

Good  evidence  is  lacking  which  would  indicate  whether  noncoms  are 
more  important  or  less  important  than  officers  in  bringing  about  unit 
effectiveness,  or  which  would  indicate  under  what  conditions  one  set  or 
leaders  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  other.  But  some  of  the  Research 
Branch  data  suggests  that  the  officers  are  generally  more  important, 

3,  A.  Shi Is  has  commented  on  this  tentative  suggestion  by  the  Research 
Branch  writers  thdtthe  soldiers'  readiness  to  fight  seems  to  be  more 
dependent  on  their  confidence  in  their  immediate  officers  than  on 
their  noncommissioned  officers,  Shils  says  that  if  this  is  so,  it 
would  be  in  accord  with  a  working  hypothesis  which  states  that  in  the 
personal  relations  of  subordinates  with  two  levels  of  authority, 
affection  and  trust  ’•fill  go  to  the  higher  level  while  the  more  proximate 
level  which  is  the  immedihts  agent  of  depriv  tion  (emerging  from  decisions 
at  remote  reaches  of  the  organization)  will  receive  somewhat  more 
negative  affect,  (Stauffer  1949,  II  13®’  Merton  and  Lazersfeld  1950, 

34). 

It  is  very  clear  however,  that  the  attitudes  of  the  men  of  a  unit 
toward  their  noncoms  are  highly  correlated  with  their  attitudes  toward 
the  company  officers.  Companies  which  performed  well  in  on'-  out  of  combat 
had  more  favorable  opinions  of  both  their  officers  and  noncoms  than  did 
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units  which  performed  poorly.  Amply  demonstrated  by  the  Research 
Branch  analyses  is  the  fact  that  the  enlisted  men’s  attitudes  toward 
their  unit  leadership  tended  toward  consistency,  and  that  positive 
attitudes  toward  noncams,  like  positive  attitudes  toward  officers,  were 
part  of  the  empirical  picture  of  good  combat  motivation.  (Stauffer  1949, 
II  128-130). 

Diagnostic  Value  of  Attitudes  Toward  Officers.  This  observation  is 
a  highly  significant  one.  The  men’s  attitudes  toward  their  officers  — 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  attitudes  —  is  a  key  diagnostic  feature. 

Good  attitudes  mean  good  unit  performance;  poor  attitudes  presage  poor 
unit  performance.  In  their  chapter  on  combat  motivations,  Williams  and 
Smith  point  out  that  these  attitudes  were  undoubtedly  shaped  by  a  number 
of  factors  in  addition  to  the  objective  characteristics  of  the  officers 
themselves.  Some  of  these  additional  factors  were  doubtless  in  turn 
casually  related  to  the  men's  willingness  for  combat.  Matters  of 
personality  probably  entered  into  the  picture.  The  data  merely  establish 
that  '’good"  attitudes  tov-ards  officers  were  part  of  a  favorable  motiv¬ 
ational  complex. 

And  it  is  likely  that  the  men's  attitudes  toward  their  officers  had 
a  real  importance  in  determining  vihether  men  fought  aggressively  and 
stayed  in  the  fight.  ,rJhen  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  unit  officers 
developed  —  whether  or  not  the  leadership  practices  of  the  officers  con¬ 
cerned  were  the  main  cause  of  this  deterioration  —  the  formal,  authori¬ 
tative  system  of  controls  and  the  pattern  of  informal  sanctions  and  values 


rooted  In  the  men’s  attitudes  would  no  longer  merge  in  the  person  of  the 
unit  commander.  One  source  of  the  ties  of  individual  to  grouo  would  be 
impaired  and  the  soldier  would  be  less  likely  to  take  extra  risks  cr 
withstand  extra  stresses  for  the  sake  of  his  admired  leader  or  in  re- 
sponie  to  his  support."  (Stauffer,  1949,  II  127  -  12S). 

Just  as  our  discussion  of  the  formal  organization  of  the  unit  led  to 
a  consideration  of  the  informal  group,  so  does  the  survey  of  leadership 
take  us  back  to  this  nuclear  consideration.  The  leadership  relation  be* 
tween  officer  and  enlisted  man  is  highly  important  in  the  determination 
of  combat  behavior.  It  is  probably  only  little  less  important  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  unit  behavior  outside  of  combat  situations.  The  officer 
is  the  representative  of  impersonal, coercive,  institutional  authority  and 
yet  is  also  a  soldier,  a  person  who  can  be  fitted  into  the  informal  group 
structure. 

Because  of  his  powerful  institutional  role,  the  officer  cannot  be 
ignored  in  the  informal  pattern  of  attitudes  which  grow  up  in  a  unit. 

These  attitudes  invariably  polarize  around  him  in  one  way  or  another, 

“The  officer  who  commanded  the  personal  respect  and  loyalty  of  his  men  co j 
could  mobilize  the  full  support  of  a  willing  followership;  he  therefore 
had  at  his  disposal  the  resources  of  both  the  formal  coercive  system  and 
the  system  of  informal  group  controls.  If,  however,  the  officer  had 
alienated  his  men  and  had  to  rely  primarily  on  coercion,  the  informal 
sanctions  of  the  group  might  cease  to  bear  primarily  on  the  combat  mission. 
(Stauffer,  1949  II  113)  In  other  words,  an  officer  who  is  part  of  and 
works  v.ith  the  informal  grouping  of  his  men  can  and  usually  does  lead  them 


in  effective  performance.  An  officer  who  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  informal  group,  has  to  struggle  *»ith  his  own  men  as  well  as  with 
the  natural  and  human  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  conmletion  of 
the  unit  objectives. 

To  summarize  this  survey  of  leadership:  the  importance  of  good 
leadership  for  good  unit  performance  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement. 

There  is  agreement  also  on  the  qualities  which  a  good  off icer-leader 
should  manifest.  But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  ideal 
patterns  for  officer  behavior  and  the  actual  behavior  of  many  officers. 

This  gap  between  the  rules  and  reality  is  frequently  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  identification  between  an  officer  and  his  men.  Some  aspects  of  officer 
training  impede  the  officer  from  establishing  such  identification  easily. 
Without  establishing  this  social  relation  which  is  labeled  identification, 
an  officer  cannot  readily  be  an  effective  leader*  ifithout  effective  officer- 
leaders  a  unit  does  not  usually  operate  effectively. 

Identification  between  an  officer  and  his  men  enhances  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  leadership  because  it  mobilizes  the  support  of  the  informal 
organization  of  the  unit  as  "ell  as  of  the  formal  aut'iority  of  the  Army 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  unit.  It  is 
apparent  that  central  to  an  understanding  of  the  grouo  dynamics  of  an 
army  unit  is  a  consideration  of  the  informal  organization  of  the  unit. 


a  consideration  to  "'  ich  we  now  turn* 


The  internal  organization  of  the  unit  is  that  method  of  working 
together  which  is  developed  by  the  men  themselves  and  which  is  not 
prescribed  in  formal  regulations*  The  men  of  every  functioning  unit 
have  certain  standards  of  behavior,  ways  of  accomplishing  these  standards, 
and  means  of  enforcing  conformity  to  them  which  arise  out  of  personal 
interaction  within  the  unit*  These  standards  are  in  addition  to  — - 
and  sometimes  in  contravention  of  — •  those  set  by  the  Army  command* 

A  case  example  observed  by  a  sociologist  at  an  air  force  base  will 
illustrate  the  operation  of  internal  organization  in  a  non**comb&t  situation* 
A  staff  sergeant  had  been  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  technical 
ground  unit  and  had  been  the  respected  leader  of  the  men  in  the  unit  for 
several  months.  Then  a  master  sergeant  was  transferred  into  the  unit 
and  replaced  the  staff  sergeant  as  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge* 

The  master  sergeant  proceeded  to  exercise  his  privileges  and  perform  his 
duties  according  to  the  letter  of  the  formal  regulations  but  he  failed 
to  observe  the  local  standards  of  the  group  or  to  consult  with  the  group. 
The  men  of  the  unit  rejected  him  as  a  leader  and  continued  to  look  for 
leadership  to  the  staff  sergeant,  even  on  technical  problems  which  were 
officially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  sergeant,  A  good  deal 
of  tension  developed  between  the  master  sergeant  and  the  men  and  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  unit  declined  markedly.  This  is  tynical; 
when  the  informal  group  does  not  accept  the  formally  appointed  leader 
and  resents  his  attempts  at  leadership,  the  quality  of  work  performance 
deteriorates.  The  conflict  became  so  acute  that  the  commanding  officer 
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had  the  caster  sergeant  transferred  to  another  base  and  reinstated  the 
staff  sergeant  as  noncommissioned  officer  ir.  charge# 

In  this  case  the  commanding  officer  came  to  understand  the  importance 
for  military  efficiency  of  having  the  official  leader  accepted  by  the 
informal  group#  When,  several  months  later,  another  master  sergeant  was 
transferred  into  the  unit,  the  commanding  officer  permitted  the  staff 
sergeant  to  continue  as  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  for  several  weeks 
while  the  master  sergeant  became  acquainted  with  the  local  situation  and 
a  member  of  the  informal  group#  The  subsequent  appointment  of  the  master 
sergeant  as  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  was  accepted  by  the  group. 

One  of  the  meat  highly  valued  standards  of  this  informal  grouu  was 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  each  individual’s  right  tc  "off-days" 
away  from  the  technical  work  of  the  unit.  When  a  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  made  it  necessary  to  work  more  hours,  a  new  official  work 
schedule  was  posted  under  which  the  additional  work  hours  were  gained  by 
making  work  days  out  of  customary  "off-days#"  This  was  in  accordance^! th 
official  policy,  and  the  new  schedule  was  followed  for  several  weeks, 
despite  grumbling  and,  again,  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
work#  Then  one  man  drew  up  a  new  schedule  which  retained  the  customary 
days  off  and  obtained  the  needed  extra  hottrs  of  work  by  assigning  each 
man  an  occasional  double  shift  as  overtime# 

At  a  meeting  of  the  unit  called  for  another  purpose,  the  men  complAlned 
to  the  commanding  officer  that  the  new  schedule  was  unfair  in  abolishing 
customary  privileges.  One  man  said  that  if  the  men  of  the  group  were 
again  given  the  "old"  privileges,  "they"  would  see  that  the  work  was  done# 
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The  commanding  officer,  presumably  under# tanking  that  the  level  of  work 
performance  would  rise  if  the  requests  of  the  informal  group  were  met, 
accepted  the  new  schedule  as  a  replacement  for  the  official  schedule. 

In  a  similar  case  the  official  schedule  actually  remained  posted  for 
the  behefit  of  visiting  inspectors,  but  the  real  working  schedule  was 
drawn  up  by  the  men  and  was  kept  available  at  the  barracks  in  one  man's 
foot  locker.  These  instances,  minor  in  themselves,  exemplify  processes 
of  behavior  v;.ich  have  great  significance  in  the  behavior  of  military 
units.  (American  Journal  of  Sociology  I9h6,  3^7— 3^9) * 

Those  who  participate  in  such  internal  or  informal  organisations  make 
up  the  informal  group,  which  is  also  called  the  primary  group  or  the 
face-to-face  group.  An  informal  group  does  not  often  include  a  larger 
military  unit  than  a  company,  and  there  may  be  several  informal  groups 
within  a  company.  But  in  general,  the  men  of  a  company  know  each  other 
well  enough  to  operate  together  in  terms  of  some  informal  organisation. 
Some  of  the  standards  of  a  particular  informal  group  will  be  shared  very 
widely  throu-h  a  division  and  even  throughout  the  armed  services,  but 
the  actual  setting  and  enforcement  of  these  behavior  patterns  is  done 
by  i  g" oup  of  men  who  work  together,  live  together,  know  each  other,  and 
have  come  to  m  ke  similar  adjustments  to  the  formal  requirements  of 
Army  life. 

While  a  set  of  men  must  have  some  experience  '’i.th  each  other  in  order 
to  develop  internal  org^  .isution,  no  great  span  of  time  is  necessor-  for 
this  development.  In  the  example  just  cited,  the  observer  noted  that 
vitality  of  the  informal  groups  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
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maintained  their  continuity  despite  a  rapid  turnover  in  membership. 
Individual  members  were  transferred  in  and  out  of  the  group  at  frequent 
intervals  without  breaking  up  the  group  or  radically  changing  its  customs. 
In  one  technical  unit  which  was  observed  for  two  years,  alacrt.the  whole 
membership  of  the  unit  turned  over  about  once  every  two  months.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  different  individuals  belonged  to  the  group  during 
this  time,  although  tho  maximum  size  at  any  one  time  was  twenty. 

Status  relationships  and  group  standards  underwent  some  changes  during 
the  two  year  period,  but  there  was  never  a  sharp  break.  Only  on  the 
few  occasions  when  a  large  number  of  men  were  sent  out  from  the  unit  at 
one  time  was  there  a  period  of  temporary  confusion  in  the  social 
organization,  but  the  organization  was  quickly  reestablished.  ( ibid. -  3^7). 

Similar  observations  wore  made  by  the  Research  Branch  tmalysts  on 
a  larger  scale.  They  noted  that  informal  controls  based  on  close  personal 
ties  and  identifications  developed  among  infanb^f  troops  in  spite  of 
frequent  turnover  in  the  member :»hip  of  informal  groups  because  of  the 
replacement  system*  "That  such  ties  aid  develop  to  the  extent  observed 
indicates  the  strong  pressure  toward  their  formation;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  such  a  replacement  system  could  work,  with  whatever  defects, 
indicates  the  force  of  purely  institutional  controls."  (Stauffer  1919,  II 

10U)* 

In  assessing  the  relative  importance  of  the*i  informal  controls  as 
against  the  institutional  controls,  we  must  note  here  also  —-"as  does 
3,  A.  Shils  in  his  chapter  on  the  primary  group  in  the  American  Army  — 
that  tho  goals  for  the  unit's  endeavors  and  the  broad  patterns  of  its 
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functioning  are  set  and  controlled  by  the  Army  as  an  institution,  bat  the 
manner  in  vhi~h  these  patterns  are  carried  out  and  the  success  with  which 
the  goals  are  attained  hinges  in  Tory  considerable  degree  on  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  unit*  (Merton  and  Lasarsfeld  1950,  22) 

aridsnce  of  the  Importance  of  the  Primary  Group*  The  great,  some¬ 
times  crucial,  importance  of  the  primary  group  for  military  effectiveness 
may  be  seen  from  various  points  of  view*  To  the  psychiatrist,  a  typical 
sign  of  the  militarily  useless  neurotic  or  psychotic  soldier  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  part  of  a  primary  group*  "The  one  outstanding  trait  of 
all  patients  admitted  to  the  psychiatric  ward  was  their  inability  to 
become  part  of,  and  find  strength  in,  the  group,"  writes  one  Navy 
psychiatrist*  And  in  another  paper  it  is  daid  that  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  patient  with  emotional 
disturbances  induced  by  combat  or  operational  duty  is"  ,  ,  *  promotion 
of  his  reintegration  'ith  the  group  so  that  ne  may  regain  the  important 
controls  over  untcward  emotional  reactions  which  identification  with  the 
group  affords,"  (Cohen  1947,  94»  Cohen  and  Delano  1945»  296), 

The  attitude  of  a  naval  officer  tovrard  the  primary  gfoups  or  "segments" 
of  his  crew  is  given  by  the  sociologist  who  had  been  in  command  of  a  ship, 
"The  skipper  could  not,  even  if  he  wished,  break  dov'n  the  segments  into 
which  his  ere’-’  is  divided,  and  their  corporate  strength,  enlisted  in  the 
common  effort,  will  serve  him  well,  Uhat  he  must  do  is  t->ke  care  that  no 
one  segment  sets  itself  apart  from  the  rest  and  ag  inst  them."  And  when 
the  soldier  or  sailor  leaves  the  service,  his  experience  with  the  comrade¬ 
ship  of  the  primary  group  is  generally  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
aspects  of  his  military  career. 
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“In  fact  it  is  the  only  feature  of  the  Military  for  which  Americans  sees 
to  have  any  nostalgia,"  (Homans  1916,  29&;  Schneider  19U^,  297), 

Fro.  the  point  of  viev  of  the  analyst  of  infantry  tactics,  the 
primary  group  is  the  basic  fighting  unit  and  the  destruction  of  the 
primary  group  nay  mean  destruction  of  military  strength*  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  Colonel  Marshall's  study  of  battle  stragglers  in  the  Ardennes 
operation  of  Uorld  .'ar  II,  It  was  found  that  individual  stragglers  had 
little  combat  value  when  put  into  &  strange  organization.  Most  of  them 
were  unwilling  to  join  any  intact  unit  which  was  still  facing  the  enemy. 

Some,  after  being  given  food  and  little  rest,  did  go  back  to  a  place  in 
the  line.  But  the  moment  their  new  unit  came  tnder  enemy  pressure, 
these  individuals  quit  their  ground  and  ren  to  the  rear,  or  sought 
cover  somewhere  behind  the  combt  line. 

Separated  from  their  primary  groups,  these  individuals  had  no  military 
value  or  vrere  even  impediments  to  tactical  success,  "On  the  other  hand, 
that  was  not  true  of  gun  crews,  squad  groups,  or  platoons,  which  had  been 
routed  from  their  original  ground  and  separated  from  their  parent  unit, 
but  had  managed  in  some  way  to  hold  to  ,ether  during  the  foil-back. 

Upon  being  inducted  into  a  strange  company,  they  tended  to  fight  as  vigorous¬ 
ly  as  any  element  in  the  command  which  they  had  newly  joined,  and  would 
frequently  3et  an  example  of  initiative  and  courageous  action  beyond  what 
had  been  asked  of  them,"  Colonel  Marshall  goes  on  to  note  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  straggler  was  of  such  little  value  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
attempting  to  get  him  back  into  that  battle.  But  three  or  four  men  who 
hailed  from  the  snme  snail  unit  and  knew  one  another,  would  st  nd  and  fight 
if  welcomed  into  ©  new  command. 
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The  difference  is  that  these  men  vere  still  fighting  alongside  old 
friends,  and  though  they  were  now  joined  to  a  different  outfit,  they 
vere  under  the  same  compulsion  to  keep  face  and  share  ir.  the  common 
defense*  But  the  individual  stragglers  were  "simply  responding  to  the 
first  law  of  nature  which  "began  to  apply  irresistibly  the  moment  they 
were  separated  from  the  company  of  men  whom  they  knew  and  who  knew  thee*" 
(Marshall  W,  190-152). 

This  was  even  true  of  paratroop  operations.  Since  paratroops  must 
always  consider  the  possibility  of  a  bad  scramble  during  the  drop, 
paratroop  training  seeks  to  prepare  the  men  for  it.  And  it  is  far  more 
important  in  airborne  operations  than  in  regular  infantry  operations 
to  have  men  who  can  pick  up  and  go  ahead  confidently  in  any  fellowship. 

But  despite  this  trai ling  and  foreknovledge,  the  battle  morale,  willing¬ 
ness,  and  efficiency  of  paratroops  are  in  the  ratio  of  thei  knowledge  of 
the  men  on  whom  they  are  depending  for  close  support. 

In  a  study  of  some  70  tactical  episodes  of  the  airborne  phase  of 
Operation  Neptune  (Normandy),  Colonel  Marshall  found  only  a  minor  fraction 
in  which  success  had  beer  achieved  despite  the  disruption  of  primary 
groups  during  the  drop#  If  an  officer  or  a  noncom  collected  a  group 
of  men  he  had  never  seen  before  and  tried  to  lead  them  into  b-vttle,  the 
results  were  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.  "The  men  invariably  stalled; 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  the  others  present  was  to  them  a  sufficient 
excuse  v/hy  no  action  sho'ild  be  attempted  ...  They  would  assemble  readily 
enough  under  a  stronger  and  they  would  usually  march  under  him,  but  they 
wo  Id  not  fight  for  him.  There  were  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  ,  .  • 
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It  derive*  fro a  the  same  mental  block  noted  in  the  straggler*  of  the 
Ardennes  —  the  inherent  unwillingness  of  the  soldier  to  risk  danger  on 
behalf  of  men  with  whom  he  has  no  social  identity*  >%en  a  soldier  is 
unknown  to  the  men  who  are  around  him'  he  has  relatively  little  reason 
to  fear  losing  the  one  thing  that  he  is  likely  to  value  more  highly 
than  life  —  his  reput  tion  as  a  man  among  tther  men*  1  (Marshall  1947, 

152-153). 

The  importance  of  the  primary  group  is  further  indicated,  and  in  more 
general  terms,  in  a  chapter  of  The  American  Soldier  written  by  Suchoan, 
Stauffer,  and  DeVinney*  These  writers  comment  that  few  social  institutions 
have  such  an  elaborate  body  of  forma],  rules  and  regulations  to  anticipate 
all  the  minutiae  of  life  as  does  the  Army,  with  punishment  specified  for 
infraction*  Yet  these  rules  and  regulations  can  be  ineffective  unless 
there  is  ",  *  *  the  development  of  a  social  climate  in  which  one's 
fellows  as  well  as  one's  superiors  serve  as  checks  on  a  tendency  to 
infraction  and,  ultimately,  the  internalisation  of  the  controls  (is) 
such  that  an  individual's  "conscience"  inhibits  infraction  even  when  there  Is 
to  likelihood  of  detection  by  either  superiors  or  fellows*"  Where  the 
formal  controls,  as  represented  by  the  military  superior  or  the  military 
police,  are  not  supported  by  the  informal  social  pressures  of  one's  fellows, 
or  by  internalization  which  operates  even  in  the  absence  of  one's  fellows, 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  widespread  violation  of  the  rules* 

(Stauffer  1949,  I  410-411)* 

But  more  may  be  involved  in  the  character  of  primary  group  relations 
than  even  the  important  matter  of  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Research  Branch  writers  conclude  their  chapter  on  orientation  toward 
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the  war  with  the  comment  that  the  general  picture  given  in  their  first 
volume  of  men  preoccupied  with  minimising  their  discomforts,  acquiring 
higher  rank  or  pay,  securing  safe  jobs  which  would  offer  training  useful 
in  civilian  life,  displaying  aggressions  against  the  aray  in  many 
different* ways,  and  in  getting  out  of  the  aray  as  fast  as  possible,  does 
not  suggest  a  particularly  inspired  work  performance  in  the  American  Army* 

t 

"But  Americans  fought,  and  fought  brilliantly  and  tenaciously  when  they 
bad  to  •  •  •"  (Stauffer  1949*  I  455)* 

The  data  available  to  the  Kese  rch  Branch  analysts  gave  no  direct 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  it  was  that  American  troops  fought  aB  veil 
as  they  did  In  spite  of  their  negative  attitudes*  But  some  of  their 
studies  give  the  hint,  as  do  observe  ions  by  other  analysts,  (as  in  the 
quotation  from  Colonel  Marshall  cited  above  and  in  comments  by  Dr,  H,  Speler 
noted  in  the  later  discussion  of  typical  attitudes)  that  one  of  the  ' 
significant  factors  in  motivating  the  American  soldier  both  before  and 
during  combat  was  his  relationship  ’»ith  his  fellows  in  the  primary  group. 
Seasons  for  the  Importance  of  foe  Primary  Croup,  If  all  this  is 
so,  we  must  then  ask  why  the  informal  group  is  so  imoortant,  ’./hat  does 
it  do  for  the  soldier  and  what  doss  it  do  to  him?  The  main  outlines 
of  what  it  does  for  him  are  clear  even  from  the  impressionistic  evidence 
which  is  ell.  that  is  now  available.  It  gives  the  soldier  a  group  to 
which  he  can  belong;  it  is  the  only  groco  in  which  he  can  have  a 
satisfactory  sense  of  belonging.  And  men  have  a  strong  need  for  that 
sense  of  belonging. 
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They  have  that  seed  simply  because  they  are  trained  to  have  it  from 
earliest  infancy*  Most  individuals  grow  up  as  member*  of  a  family  group, 
are  taught  what  they  may  expect  from  the  other  members  of  the  group,  and 
even  though  they  may  reject  their  own  family  in  later  life,  they  can  never 
totally  reject  —  nor  do  they  normally  want  to  —  the  comfort,  security, 
and  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  a  cooperating,  face-to-face  group  of 
people,  within  that  group,  the  individual  knows  what  is  generally  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  and  what  to  expect  from  the  other  members;  The  interpersonal 
relations  are  st  uctured,  they  follow  known  patterns,  Mow  the  Army  pro¬ 
vides  the  soldier  with  a  ready-made  group  and  "ith  a  vast  package  of 
structured  relations.  But  the  army  provision  is  both  too  much  and  too 
little  for  the  soldier. 

It  is  toe  much  because  Array  culture  instructs  the  soldier  not  only 
to  have  certain  relationships  within  his  own  platoon  and  company,  but 
also  to  interact  with  a  vast  concourse  of  groupings,  reaching  from 
batallion  through  diviS  ion  to  the  misty  reaches  of  corps  and  army. 

He  must  not  only  salute  his  own  captain  but  any  commissioned  officer 
who  appears  on  his  horizon;  he  is  supposed  to  have  pride,  not  only  in 
his  division,  but  also  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  seme  degree  he 
typically  does  have  some  feeling  of  belonging  to  such  aacrocosmic  entities, 
but  the  meaningful  pride  and  loyalty,  those  sentiments  which  significantly 
affect  the  behavior,  cannot  usually  be  distilled  beyorfl.  the  group  of  men 
whom  he  knows  personally. 

What  the  Army  provides  in  the  "ay  of  social  relations  is  too 
little  because  the  myriad  regulations  pertaining  to  the  disassembly  of  a 
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rifle  or  to  hie  role  as  ammunition  carrier,  still  do  not  provide  him  with 
the  support  he  oust  have  .f  he  is  to  adjust  to  such  deeply  felt  and 
commonly  felt  threats  as  those  presented  by  his  o"n  ambivalent  sense  of 
masculinity,  or  by  the  sheer  uncomfortable  anonymity  of  feeling  that  he 
is  nothing  but  a  serial  number  to  those  who  control  his  destiny. 

Kot  only  does  the  soldier  have  the  need,  as  do  all  men,  to  partlicipate 
in  the  life  of  a  primary  group,  but  the  soldier’s  need  for  such  participation 
is  heightened  by  the  special  strain  of  a ray  life.  Active  duty,  ev->n  under 
garrison  conditions  and  sometimes  especially  under  garrison  conditions 
(as  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Command),  often  involves  stresses  and  threats  to 
the  individual  which  are  greater  than  those  commonly  met  by  civilians. 

To  meet,  withstand,  and  overcome  such  threats  a  soldier  needs  a  strength 
that  is  more  th^i  his  own,  a  strength  which  he  can  derive  from  an  informal 
group  whose  members  together  face  the  same  stresses  and  threats. 

And  the  only  primary  group  available  to  him  must  be  found  within  his 
military  unit.  Because  it  is  the  only  possible  answer  to  this  dominant 
need,  the  typical  soldier  urgently  seeks  membership  in  an  informal  group, 
quickly  makes  this  social  alliance,  and  staunchly  adheres  to  the  patterns 
of  group  conduct. 

It  is  the  only  groun  which  can  fulfil  the  soldier’s  need  for  group 
participation  and  identification  because  of  four  general  conditions  of 
military  service.  First,  the  individual’s  pre-Army  social  Participation 
is  weakened  and  his  non-military  social  status  is  abrogated,  ’.rhat  has  rone 
before  in  the  life  history  of  the  recruit  is  minimized;  his  adjustment  *'• 


army  society  is  of  maxi muz  importance*  Whatever  achieved  or  acquired 
status  positions  he  may  have  held  as  a  civilian  are  of  little  use  for  hit 
role  as  n  soldier.  Commenting  on  this  effect  upon  the  recruit,  one  analyst 
notes  that  "The  essential  fact  about  induction,  reception-center,  and 
basic-training  experience  is  the  knifing-off  of  past  experience.  Nothing 
in  one's  past  seems  relevant  unless,  possibly,  a  capacity  for  adaptation 
and  the  ability  to  assume  a  new  role.  •  •  •  The  complete  severance  of 
accustomed  social  relations  finds  compensation  in  part  in  the  acquiring  of 
•buddies'."  Another  sociological  analyst  writing  of  his  observations  in 
the  Air  Force  points  out  that  "The  adjustment  of  individuals  to  the 
squadron  results  in  a  social  system  in  which  status,  leadership,  clique 
participation,  and  value  system  are  based  upon  criteria  different  from 
those  found  in  civilian  communities.  Socioeconomic  status,  commonly  a 
major  determinant  in  the  informal  organization  of  civilian  communities, 
has  no  effect  cn  status  within  a  fighter  squadron."  (Brotz  and  V/ilson 
19U6,  37U;  Stone  194$,  388)* 

To  be  sure,  this  knifing-off  of  previous  social  participation  is  not 
felt  as  drastically  by  a  Chief  Warrant  Officer  handling  invoices  at  an 
ordinance  depot  as  it  is  by  a  recruit  in  basic  training  or  in  boot  camp, 
but  a  basic  condition  of  all  military  rank  and  service  is  this  general 
minimizing  of  non-Army  participation  and  achievement.  This  is  so  because 
of  the  wide  scope  of  military  seivice  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
encompassing  as  it  do:s  so  many  phases  and  aspects  of  his  life. 
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Secondly,  the  sen  of  a  unit  are  isolated  from  other  social  groupings# 
They  hare  no  alternative  hat  to  sake  their  social  alliances  within  the 
unit,  lTot  only  are  their  previous  social  participations  of  little  account, 
hut  present  possibilities  and  future  prospects  for  primary  group  affiliatior 
are  largely  restricted  to  their  fellows  in  the  unit.  Frequently  enough, 
this  isolation  is  sheer  geogrphic  isolation.  Military  inst-llations  are 
usually  far  enough  distant  from  civilian  centers  to  make  impossible 
interaction  cf  a  primary  group  kind  between  sollier  and  civilian.  And 
within  the  adlit'ry  installation,  the  soldier  must  spend  so  ouch  of  his 
time  in  the  company  area  or  the  sailor  in  his  section  of  the  ship,  that 
again  he  does  not  have  much  opportunity  to  form  and  maintain  primary  group 
ties  with  men  outside  his  unit.  This  condition  is  veil  stated  in  the 
analysis  of  a  fighter  squadron,  nIt  must  be  remembered  that  a  squadron 
represents  the  total  social,  economic,  political,  and  education  world  for 
the  individual  member.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  his  time  is  spent  within  the 
physical  limits  of  the  squadron  'area1,  The  squadron  status  system 
pervades  everything  he  does,  as  there  is  no  way  to  get  away  from  it. 

All  activities  are  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  one  small  organisation, 
in  contrast  to  civilian  life  in  which  any  single  individual  may  belong  to 
many  different  organizations.  Because  of  this  all-enveloping  nature  of 
the  group,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  i3  not  a  partial  cne  to  only 
one  aspect  of  the  ay's  activities.  Bather,  adjustment  must  be  male  to 
a  'total  social  situation',"  (Stone  19U&,  391) 

The  isolation  is  not  only  one  of  st^co  and  circumstance,  it  is  also 
an  isolation  in  time.  For  many  soldiers  only  the  here  and  now  is  important! 
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plan*  or  preparations  for  the  future  are  not  very  significant*  One's 
present  association*  are  all-important  while  deferred  satisfaction*  of 
future  participation  in  civilian  primary  (groupings  are  not  enough  to 
st  ve  off  the  need  for  present  group  identification*  One  writer  has 
noted  that  in  the  Army,  time  had  only  a  present  phase.  Thus  money 
had  only  its  immediate  goods  and  services  value.  It  was  used  or  loaned 
or  gambled  with  considerable  abandon.  The  future  could  and  would  take 
care  of  itself.  (Brotz  and  Wilson  1946,  375)*  Similarly  futu. 
associates  and  associations,  probable  and  attractive  though  they  may 
be,  cannot  substitute  for  present  comrades. 

The  social  insulation  of  the  military  unit  is  pointed  up  in  the 
analysis  of  an  Air  Force  technical  ground  unit.  In  that  case,  the  informal 
group  included  almost  every  member  of  the  formal  unit,  "Personal  con¬ 
tacts  were  so  frequent  that  men  learned  to  know  each  other  as  "ell  in 
a  few  days  as  they  night  in  a  few  years  as  civilians.  There  were 
practicilly  no  competing  or  overlapping  groups;  ell  significant  social 
circles  were  coincident  with  the  snail  group."  (American  Journal  of 
Sociology  19U6,  3^7)«  In  such  military  units  there  are  no  other  groups 
to  distract  the  individual's  attention  from  his  informal  group  in  the 
unit  nor  to  dilute  his  loyalty  to  it, 

m 

Thirdly,  the  soldier's  life  is  so  different  from  that  of  a  civilian 
that  the  soldier  finds  little  support  and  security  in  civilian  primary 
groups  and  tends  to  debar  himself  from  participation  in  them.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  soldier  does  not  identify  with  his  family  or  is 
indifferent  to  rejoining  his  flunily.  The  various  satisfactions  afforded 
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within  the  family  are  felt  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  the 
Informal  group  within  the  unit*  But  the  conditions  of  military  service 
generally  preclude  normal  family  life  and  the  primary  group  of  the  unit 
oust  substitute  in  part  for  it.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  coincidence 
that  several  writers  refer  to  the  company  as  the  family  unit  of  the 
army*  for  the  soldier  has  a  good  deal  of  the  same  identification  with 
t'ue  members  of  his  primary  group  as  he  has  with  the  members  of  his  family. 

"he  point  her.  I*,  that  the  common  experiences  and  the  common  stresses 
cx  '/iilibary  service  are  ao  pervasive  in  a  life  of  a  soldier  and  so  unique 
to  a  soldier's  life,  that  he  finds  little  interest  in  civilian  primary 
groups  or  little  incentive  to  join  them  even  if  there  is  some  opportunity 
to  do  so*.  The  very  intensity  of  interpersonal  contacts  within  the  unit 
fosters  firm  primary  group  relations*  All  members  of  the  primary  group 
live  together  in  the  same  section  of  the  barracks,  eat  to  aether,  use  the 
same  latrine,  take  physical  training  and  drill  together,  work  together, 
to  to  the  movies  to  tether,  and  share  almost  every  other  aspect  of  Army 
life*  This  closeness  may  become  irksome,  and  under  conditions  of  stress  — 
as  we  shall  note  below  — *•  may  even  be  a  disrupting  factor  in  the  u?  ity 
of  the  group,  but  under  most  military  conditions  the  constancy  and 
intensity  of  these  relatione  make  for  group  cohesion. 

finally,  in  this  listing  of  tha  reasons  why  the  primary  groups  within 
the  unit  is  the  only  one  available  to  the  soldier,  there  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  immediately  dependent  on  and  responsible  for  the  other  men 
in  the  unit,  and  is  usually  neither  directly  dependent  on  nor  responsible 
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for  anyone  outside  the  unit.  Primary  groups  exist  for  personal  inter¬ 
action  and  because  of  it.  Again,  the  conditions  of  military  life  not 
only  limit  a  man's  personal  contacts  Outside  the  unit,  but  they  also 
make  the  relations  within  the  unit  of  great  importance  to  the  individual. 

Much  of  the  soldier's  work  must  be  done  as  than  work*  The  success  of  his 
own  efforts,  whether  as  one  of  a  mortar  team  or  as  one  of  a  loading  detail, 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  efforts  of  his  team  mates. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  depenue^s  a*  .c  f: .-.tor  corvolid^tiof 
the  individual  to  the  group,  is  the  responsibility  the  soldier  has  for 
the  welfare  of  his  comxades.  They  are  dependent  on  hin,  just  as  he  is 
dependent  on  them.  If  he  does  not  deliver  the  mortar  rounds  regularly, 
the  whole  team  may  fail,  if  he  misreads  the  wind  velocity,  the  whole  forecast 
can  be  wrong.  £he  personal  security  that  comes  from  this  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  never  been  thoroughly  defined  but  it  is  indicated  in 
a  sociologist's  account  of  the  experiences  which  await  a  new  naval  officer 
first  setting  out  to  sea.  "The  isolation  of  a  ship  at  sea  and  the 
consequently  heightened  desire  for  acceptance  by  the  social  group  has  never 
been  described  (to  him).  A  new  man  has  never  been  awakened  to  stand  a 
lonely  night  watch  where  the  lives  of  500-o(i!i  men  may  depend  on  his 
alertness,"  (Berkman  19^6,  In  sum,  another  reason  why  the  face-to- 

face  group  within  the  unit  is  the  o  ily  one  available  to  the  soldier  is 
because  within  it  go  on  the  mo3t  intensive  perscn  al  relations  which  he 
experiences  as  a  soldier. 

This  recounting  of  what  the  primary  group  does  for  the  soldier  also 
tells  something  of  what  it  does  t&  him.  It  enhances  his  security,  reduces 
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bis  fear,  help'*  activate  him  to  do  his  job  both  in  garrison  and  in  combat* 

A  psychiatrist  has  put  it  in  this  way,  "The  company  is  the  family  unit  of 
the  any*  and  it  is  the  company  which  claims  the  soldier**  immediate 
loyalties  and  provides  the  stage  for  the  enactment  of  his  personal  drama* 

The  soldier1 s  4 belonging1  to  his  company  protects  him  in  the  sense  of 
security,  increases  his  span  of  tolerance  for  anxiety,  and  permits  the 
disciplined  and  directed  flow  of  aggression* r  (Coleman  I9I16,  223) 

The  informal  grouping  with. a  Ms  company  can  have  this  effect  on  the 
soldier,  partly  because  within  it  he  can  have  personal  identity!  he  can 
"enact  a  personal  drama"  rather  than  be  manipulated  merely  as  an  txt&ymous 
serial  number  and  only  as  the  carrier  of  an  MOS.  ■  Being  known  and  treated 
as  a  person  rather  than  as  a  number  is  a  comforting  thing  for  mobt  American 
men,  who  tend  to  feel  thwarted  and  powerless  if  all  their  social  relations 
are  of  a  contractual,  specific  kind*  . Uithin  the  primary  group  the  soldier 
finds  overall  emotional  support  and  not  merely  aid  tendered  as  fulfillment 
of  a  formal  or  reciprocal  obligation* 

That  participation  in  a  primary  group  reduces  fear  —  both  in  training 
and  in  combat  —  is  attested  by  several  of  the  large-scale  studies  conducted 
by  the  Research  Branch*  This  evidence  has  been  appraised  by  "5*  A.  Shlls 
who  writes  that  one  of  the  important  functions  01  the  primary  group, 
as  The  American  Soldier  amply  testifies,  is  the  reduction  of  fear,  Vfe 
have  already  cited  the  soldier's  own  conception  of  the  importance  of  his 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  comrades  in  execution  of  what  becomes  in 
a  well-led  unit,  a  primary  group  goal  as  veil  as  an  authoritative  command**. 
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"Primary  group  relation?  help  the  individual  soluier  to  bear 
threatened  injuriec  and  uven  death  by  increasing  his  self-esteem  and  his 
conception  of  his  ovn  nitmcy#"  (Shils  in  Merton  and  Lazarsfeld  1950* 

26-27) 

One  Research  branch  survey  which  reflects  the  importance  of  his 
primary  group  to  the  soldier  was  made  when  the  fighting  of  Vorld  7ar  II 
was  over  and  when  the  troop*  overseas  were  at  a  relatively  low  point  of 
personal  motivation  for  military  tasks  and  probably  operated  at  a  relatively 
low  level  of  efficiency*  When  many  of  the  usual  pressures  and  motivations 
of  military  life  had  thus  lost  some  of  their  effiedey  among  the  troops, 
it  vas  clear  from  this  survey  that  the  efficacy  of  the  primary  group 
was  not  impaired.  The  troops  were  asked  several  questions  to  find  out 
how  important  the  opinion  of  the  others  in  his  outfit  is  to  the  soldier, 
lline  tenths  of  the  enlisted  men  agreed  that  most  soldiers  care  a  great 
deal  about  what  the  rest  of  the  men  in  their  outfit  think  of  them.  Both 
of^i-jr*  end  enlisted  men  agreed  that  the  enlisted  man  is  usually  more 
co  cerned  with  what  other  enlisted  men  think  of  him  than  with  what  his 
officers  think  of  him.  This  implies,  as  the  analysts  point  out,  that 
in  any  situation  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  officers  and 
the  group,  the  soldier's  identification  tends  to  be  with  the  group,  not 
with  the  officers*  And  it  also  follows  that  if  the  group  as  a  whole 
supports  an  order,  the  soldier  wj 11  be  in  an  untenable  position  in  not 
obeying.  If  the  group  as  a  whole  does  not  support  an  order,  he  will  be 
in  a  weak  position  if  he  is  conepicuous  in  obedience.  (Stauffer  19U9* 


r 

One  of  the  Research  Branch  analysts,  •>.  Bw  Smith,  has  summarized 
the  functions  of  the  informal  group  for  combat  motivation;  his  formulation 
applies  to  noncombat  situations  as  veil.  He  writ**  of  the  informal 
group  (the  italics  are  his)  that  ",*•  it  set  enforced  group  standards 
of  behavior  and  it  supported  and  sustained  the  individual  in  stresses 
he  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  withstand.  These  are  related 
functional  the  group  enforced  its  standards  principally  by  offering  or 
withholding  recognition*  respect,  and  approval,  which  were  among  the 
supports  it  had  to  offer,  while  the  subjective  reward  of  following  an 
internalized  group  code  enhanced  an  individual's  resources  for  dealing 
with  the  situation*"  (Stauffer  19U9,  Hi  130-131). 

We  have  already  considered  the  support  given  by  the  primary  group, 

,  it  is  well  here  to  take  note  of  the  first-mentioned  function,  that  of 

setting  and  enforcing  group  standards^  As  a  participant  in  a  primary 
group,  the  soldier  is  more  than  a  passive  recipient  of  personal  satisfactions, 
he  also  helps  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  other  participants;  he  both 
fulfils  the  patterns  of  behavior  set  by  the  group  and  helps  enforce 
conformity  to  them.  Another  facet  then,  of  what  membership  in  a  primary 
group  does  to  the  soldier,  is  that  it  directs  his  behavior  to  certain 
typical  patterns  which  are  n>t  given  by  the  military  command,  and  induces 
him  to  enforce  these  patterns  on  any  of  his  fellow  soldiers  who  may 
violate  them. 

Behavior  Patterns  and  Attitudes  of  the  Primary  Group,  The  attitudes 
and  patterns  sanctioned  by  such  informal  groups  have  not  been  systematically 
described  or  validated,  but  the  literature  affords  some  notion <f  their 

( 
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nature*  One  of  these  attitudes  most  general  in  scope  and  moat  per* 

vasively  held  among  ttoops  concerns  masculinity,  The  ideale  of  manliness 

# 

involved  are  these  common  to  American  culture*  hut  they  acquiv?  special 
significance  und?r  conditions  of  military  service*  Be  a  man:  t;is  pre¬ 
cept  and  attitude  in  impressed  on  the  soldier  in  manifold  ways*  nd  most 
effectively  b~  ais  fellows  of  the  primary  group* 

Concept'?  of  masculinity*  as  B*  Smith  notemiinthe  chapter  of 
Thq  American  Soldier  just  cited,  vary  among  different  American  groups* 
hut  there  is  a  core  that  is  common  to  most;  courage*  endurance,  and 
toughness*  lack  of  squeamishness  when  confronted  with  shocking  or 
distasteful  stimuli,  avoidance  of  display  of  weakness  in  general* 
reticence  about  emotional  or  idealietic  watte^s,  and  eexual  competency* 
The  conditions  under  which  these  notions  of  manliness  are  applied 
have  changed  as  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II*  In  the  lat  r  war 
there  was  much  less  community  pressure  on  the  young  men  to  get  into  the 
Army,  The  general  attitude  was  that  everyone  should  do  what  was  assigned 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  was  not  considered  essential  that  the 
individual  "stick  his  neck  out,”  It  seems  that  the  test  of  social 
manhood  began  much  farther  from  the  actual  fighting  in  World  War  I  than 
in  World  War  II*  Earlier  a  man  was  more  severely  censured  for  failing 
to  enter  the  armed  services;  later,  the  test  was  more  nearly  whether  he 
adequately  filled  his  role  once  placed  in  the  combat  situation*  Smith 
goes  on  to  note  that  the  fear  of  failure  in  the  role  of  being  a  soldier 
could  bring  not  only  fear  of  social  censure  on  this  point  as  such,  but 
also  more  central  and  strongly  established  fears  related  to  sex-typing* 


If  a  man  failed  to  measure  up  as  a  soldier  In  courage  and  endurance  he 
risked  the  charge  of  not  being  a  man*  And  this  is  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  contemporary  American  male  personality.  The  general  permissive 
attitude  toward  expression  of  fear  mitigated  the  fear  of  failure  in 
manliness,  but  did  not  at  all  obviate  it*  A  man  could  show  and  admit 
fear  without  necessarily  belhg  labelled  as  a  "weak  sister,"  but  only  so 
long  as  it  was  clear  that  he  had  done  his  utmost*  (Stauffer  1949*  H 
131-132) 

The  importance  of  living  up  to  the  standards  of  masculinity  is  also 
described  in  another  chapter  of  the  Research  Branch  writings  in  which  the 
psychological  state  of  the  recruit  is  described*  "The  individual  recruit 
is  powerless*  i!e  finds  solace  in  the  company  of  his  fellows,  who  are  new 
and  bewildered  like  himself,  but  who  now,  with  all  escapes  blocked  by 
fear  of  formal  punishment,  further  each  other's  adjustment  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  by  supplying  sanctions  of  their  own  to  those  who  'can't  take  itf* 
The  fear  of  being  thought  less  than  a  man  by  one's  buddies  can  be  as 
powerful  a  control  factor  as  the  fear  of  the  guard  house. "  And  when  the 
control  factor  involving  masculinity  operates  to  reinforce  the  purposes 
of  the  command,  "*••  the  army  has  begun  to  succeed  in  building  a  soldier 
a  process  which  continues  until  as  ouch  as  possible  is  internalized  and 
automatized  in  the  form  of  'conscience* •"  (Stauffer  1949*  I  412). 

Much  of  GI  culture  and  particularly  01  language  had  exactly  the 
function  of  asserting  masculinity,  3.  A.  Shils  comments,  in  a  social 
organization  which  required  it  and  which  aroused  two  deep  ard  independent 
sources  of  anxiety,  homosexuality  and  death.  The  male  character  of  the 


Army  accentuated  the  young  soldier's  need  to  prove  his  masculinity. 

The  formation  of  primary  groups  strengthened  this  tendency  since  each 
member  feared  both  the  subjective  and  social  consequences  of  regression 
to  the  menacing  period  of  latency.  In  this  way,  Shils  concludes,  primary 
groups  in  the  Army,  by  placing  a  high  reaction-formative  evaluation  on 
bravery  and  aggressiveness  —  the  thief  values  of  masculinity  —  serve 
the  goals  of  the  organisation.  (Shils  in  Merton  and  Lazarsfeld  1950*  3^) 
Many  specific  patterns  are  involved  in  the  generic  notion  of 
masculinity.  Thus  there  is  typically  a  strong  stigma  against  those  soldiers 
who  seem  to  accept  authority  too  readily.  One  social  scientist  notes  that 
such  a  soldier,  one  who  is  not  verbally  resistive  t j  the  demands  of 
authority,  is  considered  disloyal  to  his  friends  and  is  thought  to  be 
sacrificing  his  individuality  and  self-dignity.  There  are  a  number  of 
well-known  derogatory  terms,  widely  used  in  the  Army,  which  are  applied 
to  such  a  person.  (Frederick  Hkin  19U6,  U21). 

Related  to  this  notion  of  being  at  least  verbally  resistive  to 
authority,  is  the  ^a'ter  of  griping.  A  psychologist  who  has  written  on 
this  subject  says  that  in  the  Army  griping  is  not  a  successful  technique 
for  eliminating  the  sources  of  deprivation.  The  soldier  learns  very 
quickly  that  by  and  large  there  is  no  real  gain  to  be  achieved  by  it. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  griping  is  done  playfully  rather  than  seriously 
indicates  that  it  is  not  intended  to  change  objective  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  griping  is  indulged  in  so  frequently  and  so 
persistently  that  it  seem3  highly  likely, says  this  analyst,  that  it  affords 
some  psychological  satisfaction.  It  may  be  that  by  griping  the  man  avoids 
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the  loss  of  self-respect  by  feeling  that  he  Is  not  taking  his  present 
life  situation  without  protest.  "The  illusion  that  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  deprivations!  state  of  affairs  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
pectation  built  up  during  many  years  of  his  past  life  that  verbal 
complaints  are  an  effective  weapon  for  ,iJBproving  his  situation*" 

(Janis  1945,  176K 

Among  the  component  items  of  the  concept  of  masculinity  as  they  have 
been  listed  by  M.  B.  Smith  is  the  matter  of  reticence  about  emotional 
or  Idealistic  matters.  In  practice  this  meant  that  any  expression  of 
patriotic  or  self-sacrificing  motives  by  one  of  the  primary  group  was 
Immediately  quashed  by  the  other  members.  Smith  observes  that  this 
taboo  against  any  talk  of  a  flag-waving  variety  was  one  cf  the  very 
strongest  parts  of  the  informal  group  code.  This  was  universal  among 
American  combat  troops  and  widespread  throughout  the  Army  in  World  War  II. 
The  soldiers  believed  that  any  talk  that  did  not  subordinate  idealistic 
values  and  patriotism  to  the  harsher  realities  of  the  combat  situation 
was  hypocritical,  and  a  person  who  expressed  such  ideas  a  hypocrite. 
Although  the  taboo  ag  inst  idealistic  or  flag-waving  talk  or  heroics 
was  strongest  against  the  outsider, it  applied  also  within  the  combat 
group*  "One  may  conjecture  that  tender-minded  expressions  of  idealism 
seam  incompatible  with  the  role  of  the  proud  and  tough  combat  man  who 
drew  his  pride  from  what  he  had  been  through,  and  that  the  latter  ad¬ 
justment  was  of  more  crucial  importance  to  most  men  .  .  •  •  The  nature  of 
the  situation  ab  well  as  the  code  of  masculine  tough-mindedness  may  thus 
have  combined  to  reduce  the  expressions  of  idealistic  motivation  to  a 
minimus* *  (Stauffer,  1949#  II  150-151) 
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Not  only  did.  the  notion  of  masculinity  preclude  talk  about  the 
general  issues  relating  to  the  war,  but  there  was  actually  very  little 
interest  in  these  issues  among  troops*  One  sociologist  has  discussed 
this  indifference  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  primary  group  membership* 
In  a  paper  on  the  sociology  of  military  organisation*  H»  Speier  notes*  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  note  before  in  this  survey*  that  the  composite 
picture  which  may  be  derived  from  foe  American  Soldier  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  soldier  had  neither  any  strong  beliefs  about  national  war  aims 
not  highly  developed  sense  of  personal  commitment  to  the  war  effort* 

"It  is  indeed  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand*  on  the  basis  of  the 
research  here  reviewed*  why  the  American  armed  forces  fought  as  well  as 
they  did.  The  answer  to  this  puzsling  question  1b  probebly  only  in  part 
supplied  by  the  rich  evidence  contained  in  T£a  American  Soldier  pointing 
to  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the  primary  group  relations  in  sustain¬ 
ing  the  morale.  It  would  be  erroneous,  I  believe*  to  treat  at>  separate 
and  independent  the  factor  of  generalized  convictions  and  that  of 
primary  group  relations  in  assessing  the  causes  of  high  morale  ,  ,  ,  * 

The  reliance  oh  primary  groups  for  security  and  comfort  may  also  have 
been  subject  to  a  great  many  variations;  for  example*  the  individual 
may  have  become  more  dependent  upon  identifications  with  his  group 
members  or  with  group  leaders,  as  broader  convictions  and  beliefs  have 
faded,"  (Speier  in  Merton  and  Laaarsfeld,  1950*  ll6-llS), 

What  went  on  in  ihe  larger  world  beyond  the  sphere  of  primary  group 
relations  did  not  usually  greatly  concern  the  troops  in  World  War  II, 

The  higher  commanders  and  their  policies  were  of  comparatively  little 
importance  to  the  rifleman*  certainly  as  compared  with  the  influence  his 
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immediate  leaders  had  on  hie  behavior*  "Unless  the  larger  command  was 
personal  it  ed  by  a  highly  popular  individual  commander,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  unless  things  were  going  very  badly*  on  the  other*  sen  did  not  give 
such  concern  to  what  went  on  above*"  And  even  the  discomfort  of  the 
physical  environment  seemed  tc  be  a  factor  of  small  importance.  There 
were  only  slight  differences  in  attitudes  between  men  stationed  in 
relatively  comfortable  Environments  and  these  In  a  relatively  uncomfortable 
environment,  such  as  Hew  Guinea,"  (Stauffer*  19U9  I  3UI-3UU,  II  1U5)« 

All  these  general  considerations  are  made  specific  and  given  local 
reference  within  a  particular  primary  group,  A  case  example  of  the 
specific  patterns  end  attitudes  held  by  an  informal  group  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  technical  ground  unit  at  an  Air  Force  base  which  has 
been  referred  to  previously,  (American  Jounral  of  Sociology  19U&,  3^7) 

The  author  lists  five  such  attitudes;  to  the  quotation  of  each  we  add 
some  comments* 

"1,  Any  noncommissioned  officer  who  turns  an  snlisted  man  in  for 
punishment  for  any  but  the  gravest  offenst  is  an  informer  and  an  un«- 
desirable  member  of  the  group,"  The  primary  group  must  present  a 
united  front  toward  the  external  world  of  authority  and  no  action  by  a 
member  of  the  primary  group  which  is  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  group 
solidarity  can  be  tolerated, 

"2*  A  man's  pass  privileges  are  sacred.  Other  enlisted  nen  should 
do  everything  possible  to  protect  and  increase  th*s.K  All  the  members  of 
the  group  must  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  any  one  member*  In  garrison 
situations,  pass  privileges  are  of  high  importance  betause  they  afford  a 
temporary  release  from  the  uncomfortable  restraints  of  garrison  life* 
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"3*  Social  distinctions  between  enlisted  men  by  rank  are  undesirable* 
and  men  who  clain  these  distinctions  axe  legitimate  targets  for  abuse*1 
Within  the  primary  group*  all  are  equals  whatever  rank  may  be  conferred 
by  external  authority*  The  enactment  of  this  pattern  often  entailed  a 
kind  of  personal  conflict  that  is  widespread  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
whole  society;  The  soldier  has  thb  belief*  as  does  a  civilian*  that  no 
great  distinction  in  privilege  and  prerogative  should  formally  be  made 
amor£  his  colleagues.  At  the  same  time*  he  typically  has  the  belief 
that  it  is  good  for  him  personally  to  climb  the  ladder  of  formal  status 
and  so  separate  himself  frem  his  colleagues* 

The  Research  Branch  studies  reveal  the  common  ambivalence  on  this 
score*  "Just  as  there  were  simultaneous  and  contrasting  strains  to 
criticize  the  status  system  in  the  Ar ay  and  to  rise  within  it*  so  also 
there  were  contrasting  attitudes  in  the  Army  toward  promotion*  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  cynicism  about  promotions  as  symbolic  of  real  achieve¬ 
ment*  and  on  the  other  hand  there  was  recognition  that  civilians  on  the 
outside  —  one's  family  or  friends,  in  particular  —  might  view  the 
situaticA  otherwise*"  There  was  strong  condemnation  by  the  troops  of 
brown-nosing,  currying  favor*  boot-licking,  and  playing  politics.  And 
yet  these  means  of  obtaining  promotions  were  widely  practiced.  It  may 
be  that  the  most  severe  strains  on  the  affectional  ties  among  the  men  of 
a  primary  group  came  about  when  some  members  of  the  group  were  suspected 
by  the  others  of  bucking  for  promotion*  (Stauffer  194&,  I  250,  264-271)* 
The  equality  generally  enforced  by  the  primgry  group  among  its 
members  was  only  in  regard  to  formal  Army  rank.  It  meant  that  one  member  cf 
a  group  should  not  claim  or  get  higher  prerogatives  merely  because  he  woro 
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an  extra  stripe,  Bat  the  group  itself  created  and  acknowledged  status 
differentiation  among  its  members.  In  describing  status  positions  in 
•ombat  fighter  squadron,  one  obserrer  writer#-  that  the  status  system 
both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
time  which  has  been  spent  in  the  squadron  snd  consequently  how  much 
combat  flying  has  been  done.  And  status  determines  the  privileges  and 
f  wore  distributed  within  the  group*  The  use  of  jeeps*  choice  of  aircraft* 
and  of  going  to  rest  camps  were  some  of  the  matters  regulated  by  the  in¬ 
formal  group,  "Ho  Army  regulations  state  that  flight  leaders*  element 
leaders*  and  wing  men  shall  each  obey  the  nan  one  step  above  them  and 
command  the  man  one  step  below*  Only  the  squadron  commander  has  truly 
formalized  authority*  Yet  the  status  system  functions  to  maintain  control 
over  the  members  to  a  high  degree* "  (Stone  19U6,  389-390) 

”4*  It  is  not  desirable  to  set  too  high  a  standard  of  work  per¬ 
formance*  (At  another  time,  exactly  the  opposite  attitude  was  bald.)" 

This  attitude  may  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  final  one  listed* 
"5*  Ken  who  work  together  should  co-operate  in  whatever  manner 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  manner  easiest'for  the  whole  group," 
Both  these  patterns  have  to  do  with  the  decisive  influence  of  the  primary 
group  on  the  performance  of  military  tasks*  Underlying  both  is  the 
principle  held  by  the  men  of  the  group  that  they  must  stand  together, 
achieve  together*  and  together  share  the  same  goals*  Thus  if  most  of 
the  group  disapprove  of  their  military  assignments  then  the  Vhole  group 
will  restrict  its  efforts*  : 

f . 
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And  the  collusion  necessary  for  such  restriction  enhances 
the  rewarding  feeling  of  cooperation  among  the  nan  of  the  group* 

As  Stouffer  and  3s~rinney  write,  the  practice  of  "gold  bricking*  was 
a  form  of  cooperative  action  all  through  the  war.  This  was  developed 
into  a  fine  art  hy  some  individuals  and  enlisted  men  often  participated 
in  this  practice  as  a  vroup,  protecting  each  other  loyally  with  no 
little  skill  and  shrewdness*  It  was  nanifsstation  of  high  morale  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  participants  *  goals,  of  low  morals  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Army  command. 

In  another  passage  of  The  American  Soldier  it  is  noted  that  the 
recruit  had  to  ±earn  to  curb  his  deaire  to  do  a  job  exceptionally  well, 
lest  he  incur  the  disapproval  of  hie  fellows*  One  of  the  Research  Branch 
writers  notfed  from  his  personal  experience  as  a  recruit  that  "sanctions 
against  ambition  or  manifestations  of  superiority  come  from  fellow 
privates,  *  *  *  An  esprit  de  carp®- develops  in  the  group,  directed  not 
so  much  in  favor  of  group  achievement  «— »  although  there  is  pride  in  group 
achievement  which  is  a  hangover  from  civilian  attitudes  ->*•  but  against 
the  common  enemy,  viz.,  the  noncoms  or  the  officers,  as  the  case  may  be*” 
(Stouffer  1949,  I  84,  414) 

But  when  the  men  of  the  primary  unit  accept  and  approve  *he  assignment 
given  by  the  Army  command,  then  the  quality  of  the  work  performance  rises 
to  maximum  heights*  This  i3  exemplified  in  many  situations,  among  them 
in  the  technical  unit  where  the  five  patterns  listed  above  were  observed. 
During  6ne  period  of  several  months  the  membership  of  the  unit  was  stable 
and  an  unusual  esprit  de  corps  developed.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 


noncommissioned  officer  1b  charge  the  g"oup  took  considerable  pride  i& 
proper  performance  of  duties.  Men  who  ■ ho wed  skill  and  initiative  on 
the  job  were  then  held  in  eeteea  by  the  infernal  group*  Under  these 
conditions  the  efficiency  of  the  unit  wan  very  high* 

anw  the  Fr \matj  Ora  up  Ihforcel  .  These  are  some 

typical  patterns  and  attitudesftnURLand  enforced  by  the  informal  group* 

How  are  they  enforced!  The  primary  group  has  no  formal  authority,  its 
coercive  powers  are  nowhere  described  or  prescribed*  For  all  of  that, 
its  enforcement  sanctions  are  as  powerful*  sometimes  even  more  so,  as 
those  backed  by  the  whole  panoply  of  Institutional  mi*ht.  The  techniques 
of  enforcement  are  simple  and  familiar  ones:  verbal  taunts,  the  with¬ 
holding  of  privileges,  and  ostracism*  Because  of  the  intimacy  and 
immediacy  of  the  primary  group,  the  first  two  techniques  are  generally 
highly  effective;  because  of  the  Isolation  of  the  group  as  described 
above,  ostracism  is  dire  punishment  since  the  individual  has  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  join  other  groups* 

In  J^e  American  Soldier  there  appear  excerpts  from  the  diary  of  an 
enlisted  man  whioh  illustrate  the  process  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
primary  group  taboo  on  overt  friendliness  with  authority*  "Yesterday, 

I  went  up  to  Lt.  C  during  class  to  ask  himquestio^H*  Everyone  chorused 
and  made  loud  kissing,  sucking  noises  at  him  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle, 
which  made  Lt*  C  laugh,  but  K  seemed  not  to  have  heard*  This  making  of 
sucking  noises  is  quite  the  custom  now,  and  is  directed  at  K,  and  S 
especially  •  ;  •  These  two  people  were  disliked,  and  few  were  friendly 
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toward  them,  though  they  were  friendly  toward  each  other*  This  %a- 
frlendlinevs  did  not  go  to  extreme-ostracism,  hat  occasions  arose  where 
people  avoided  th*ir  company."  (Stouffer  1949»  I  66-67).  K.  Merton 
cites  this  ^^nmple  to  point  out  that  in  it  one  sees  the  mechanisms  of 
the  in-group  operating  to  curb  positive  orientation  to  the  official 
mores.  And  it  demonstrates  the  process  throu  h  which  this  orientation 
develops  among  those  who  take  these  mores  as  their  major  frame  of  reference, 
considering  their  ties  to  the  in-group  as  of  only  secondary  importance* 
(Merton  and  Lazarsfeld  1930,  9U)  Some  individuals  do  tend  to  reject 
the  attitudes  of  the  informal  group,  but  the  number  of  those  who  cnn  with¬ 
stand  the  pressures  of  this  group  is  very  small  indeed. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  informal  group  enforces  the 
standards  it  sets  is  given  in  the  previously  cited  description  of  an 
Air  Fcrce  technical  ground  unit.  The  author  writes  that  the  informal 
group  had  many  ways  to  express  and  make  effective  its  dissatisfaction 
with  official  regulations  or  arrangements,  and  the  most  effective  of 
these  was  the  control  by  the  group  :f  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge,  Since  he  was  one  of  the  informal  group,  he  was  subject  to  all 
its  pressures.  If  he  failed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  group  he  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  name-callingi  "Brownnoser," 
"eager  beaver,"  "chicken,"  "G.3.". 

Generally  even  mild  social  ostracism  would  bring  an  offending  leader 
in  line.  This  was  so  because  failure  to  be  included  in  the  activities 
and  discussions  of  the  group  meant  isolation  and  loneliness,  because  the 
offending  leader  had  no  other  social  group  to  which  to  turn.  The  whole 
basis  of  his  social  life  and  status  was  in  this  one  informal  group. 


A*  we  hare  teen  above,  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  info real 
group  alto  operate  to  negate  or  readjust  the  rights  conferred  by  formal 
rank,  if  the  fo ratal  rank  held  by  an  individual  does  not  coincide  with 
his  place  in  the  status  system  set  by  the  group  itself*  In  the  instance 
cited  here  this  is  exemplified  by  the  lack  of  real  power  in  the  hands 
of  subordinate  noncommissioned  officers*  Officially,:  each  shift  of 
workers  in  the  unit  was  under  the  management  of  a  subordinate  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  who  was  responsible  to  the  noncommissioned  offioer 
in  charge*  Actually  however,  these  HCOs  exercised  very  little  authority. 

They  were  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  the  man  on  their  shifts,  and 
this  intimacy  usually  precluded  any  real  observance  of  the  official  re¬ 
lations  of  superior- inferior*  The  analyst  notes  that  leadership  on  the 
job  was  worked  out  informally  and  was  almost  as  often  in  the  hands  of  a 
dominating  private  as  of  a  noncommissioned  officer*  The  informal  group 
pressures  which  influence  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  were  even 
more  powerful  in  controlling  the  subordinate  NCOs  because  even  their 
official  work  relations  were  entirely  within  the  informal  group* 

Finally,  this  case  example  Illustrates  another  of  the  techniques  of 
enforcement  used  by  the  informal  group,  that  of  withholding  from  an 
offending  member  the  means  of  enjrying  certain  privileges*  "For  example, 
Charley  G*  often  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  taking  an  extended  pass 
by  exchanging  duty  shifts  with  another  man*"  But  on  several  occasions 
Charley  returned  late  from  his  pass  and  this  disrupted  the  work  routines* 

This  forced  another  man  to  work  for  him  and  shortened  the  pass  of  the  next 
man  on  leave*  3y  common  consent  this  matter  was  not  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  the  commanding  officer*  Instead,  the  members  of  the  group  punished 
Charley  by  refusing  to  change  shifts  with  him  again*  This  was  con* 
sidered  a  severe  punishment  and  just  retribution*  (American  Journal 
of  Sociology  1946,  369)* 

Assimilation  into  the  Pr^«yw  It  is  clear  that  a  typical 

newcomer  into  a  unit  very  quickly  learns  about  the  informal  group 
standards  and  their  enforcement,  soon  adjusts  to  the  situation,  and 
readily  participates  in  the  primary  group*  The  process  of  assimilation 
is  generally  rapid  and  smooth  because  the  newcomer  is  eager  to  fora 
primary  group  alliances  and  the  men  of  the  group  are  willing  to 
accept  him  if  he  conforms  to  their  standards* 

The  manner  in  which  this  process  goer  on  in  a  combat  fighter  squadron 
has  been  discussed  by  K.  C.  Stone*  He  says  that  the  most  important  of 
all  the  social  devices  for  teaching  the  new  members  the  values  of  the 
group  is  the  "bull  session.”  In  the  long  and  protracted  discussions  and 
arguments  of  the  pilots  one  fiads  expressed  all  their  prejudices  and 
attitudes.  In  these  sessions  the  new  member  must  learn  the  elaborate 
terminology  of  flying  and  combat.  Without  this  vocabulary  the  new 
pilot  does  not  become  a  bonafide  member  of  the  group*  He  learns  that 
the  values  of  the  group  are  formed  around  combat  experience  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualities,  that  all  noncombat  officers  are  locked  down  on,  especially 
ground  officers,  who  are  called  "paddle-feet*  or  "ground-hounds"*  And 
civilians  are,  of  course,  the  lowest  of  the  low* 
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The  matter  of  equality  within  tbe  group,  mentioned  above,  ie 
inculcated*  *A a  differences  between  college  graduates  and  men  with  no 
•ore  than  high  school  education  are  unimportant  in  carrying  out  the 
squadron  missions  and  at  the  whole  society  is  integrated  around  the 
squadron  function,  one  %/ould  not  expect  a  college  education  to  be 
important  in  the  scheme  of  squadron  values*  The  fact  ie  that  college 
oen  get  along  better  if  they  do  not  talk  too  such  about  their  education* 
Any  attempt  by  a  pilot  to  show  that  he  is  superior  to  his  squadron* 
■ates  because  of  advantages  enjoyed  in  civilian  life  is  strongly 
resented* *  {fitone  19U&*  393)  A  new  pilot  promptly  learned  that  he  must 
exclude  references  to  his  undergraduate  days  at  Princeton  from  his  con¬ 
versation  as  well  as  that  he  should  include  the  proper  group  terms  for 
ground  officers. 

for  large-scale  studies  of  the  assimilation  of  newcomers  and  re¬ 
placements  into  primary  groups  we  may  again  turn  to  the  Research  Branch 
data*  These  have  been  reviewed  and  assessed  by  3,  A.  Shils  and  we  may 
here  paraphrase  his  findings.  (Shils  in  nerton  and  Lazarsfeld  1950, 
29-31?  Stouffer  1949,  II  242-282) 

Xn  1944  the  Research  Branch  conducted  extensive  surveys  to  compare 
the  attitudes  of  combat  veterans  with  those  of  replacements  in  veteran 
divisions,  and  with  those  of  troops  not  yet  experienced  in  combat* 
Questionnaires  were  filled  out  by  veterans  in  t’o  infantry  divisions, 
by  the  replacements  which  had  arrived  in  those  divisions,  and  by  in¬ 
fantrymen  in  three  inexperienced  divisions*  Cl^ar  differences  in 
attitude  among  these  three  classifications  were  revealed  by  the 
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questionnaires.  On  the  matter  of  willingness  to  enter  combat  the  re¬ 
placements  in  the  veteran  divisions  approximated  the  attitudes  of  the 
veterans.  The  totally  inexperienced  men  were  most  willing  for  oombat, 
the  veterans  least  willing,  and  the  replacements  were  more  than  halfway 
toward  the  veterans.  On  the  matter  of  self-confidence  as  combat  leaders, 
replacements  had  less  confidence  in  their  own  ability  than  either  the 
veterans  who  had  most,  or  the  green  men  who  were  less  self-confident 
than  the  veterans.  In  respect  to  their  attitudes  toward  their  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  the  replacements  were  most  favorable,  the  veterans 
second,  and  the  green  men  had  the  least  favorable  attitudes  toward  their 
noncoos.  And  the  replacements  were  proudest  of  their  company.  They 
were  even  prouder  of  their  unit  than  were  the  veterans,  and  both  were 
markedly  ahead  of  the  green  men  in  this  matter. 

These  results  indicate  that  infantry  replacements  apparently  feel 
inferior  in  respect  to  the  established  primary  =;roup  into  which  they 
are  not  yet  accented  and  which  has  considerable  prestige  for  them. 
Prestige  accrues  to  the  men  of  the  established  groups  because  they  are 
combat  veterans  and  because  they  participate  in  established  primary 
groups  and  so  share  intimacies  and  knowledge.  This  apparent  feeling  of 
inferiority  held  by  the  replacements  influenced  then  to  value  themselves 
less  than  did  green  men  in  inexperienced  divisions  and  to  value  their 
superiors  more  than  these  green  men  did.  This  high  evaluation  of  the 
primary  group  composed  of  veterans  into  which  they  as  replacements  had 
not  yet  been  fully  assimilated,  g~ve  them  pride  in  their  membership  in 
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'he  company  la  which  the  veteran  primary  group  vat  established*  Hence 
they  sought  to  "prove*  themselves  by  taking  over  the  veteran's  attitude 
In  such  matters  as  conviction  about  the  war  and  willingness  for  combats 
On  these  two  issues  their  attitudes  ranked  between  the  other  two  groups* 

These  data  also  show  that  the  newcomers  tended  to  overestimate  the 
degree  of  solidarity  which  prevailed  in  the  established  group*  In  units 
in  which  the  veterans  felt  relatively  little  pride,  the  newcomers  were 
prouder  of  their  company  than  the  veterans,  presumably  because  they  had 
not  yet  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  primary  gic-jp  life  and  so  were  not 
familiar  with  the  attitudes  of  the  veterans.  Replacements  were  not 
usually  resentful  of  their  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  veterans;  they 
accepted  it  and  were  grateful  for  the  help  given  them  by  the  veterans; 

In  one  investigation  82  percent  of  the  replacements  thought  that  the 
veterans  bad  given  them  as  much  help  "as  they  could" *  (Stouffer  19U9» 

II  278-279) 

The  general  picture  afforded  by  these  studies  indicates  that  the 
replacement  was  typically  eager  to  enter  a  primary  group,  and  willing  to 
follow  the  patterns  and  attitudes  of  the  group  members.  If  anything,  the 
rsplacemsnt  tended  to  overestimate  the  solidarity  of  the  group*  The  men 
of  the  established  group,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  reluctant  to  take 
In  newcomers,  unless  possibly  when  replacements  threatened  to  flood  the 
established  unit, 

Shlls  presents  "a  very  tentative  hypothesis"  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  newcomers,  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  established 
primary  group  to  their  assimilation*  In  units  with  larger  proportions 
of  replacements,  both  veterans  and  newcomers  were  apt  to  say  that  teamwork 


in  their  units  was  poorer  than  it  was  reported  to  be  by  both  newcomers 
and  veterans  in  units  in  which  the  proportion  of  replacements  was  smaller* 
(Stouffer  19U9*  II  258-259?  Merton  and  Lasarsfeld  1950*  31)*  Once 
assimilated  into  the  group*  the  newcosier  wti  as  thoroughly  loyal  and 
devoted  to  it  as  were  those  who  had  participated  in  it  for  longer  periods* 

Relation  of  Primary  group  to  Other  groupings.  This  loyalty  i*  usually 
extended  beyond  the  company  and  include!  the  regiment  and  the  division 
within  which  the  primary  group  exists*  This  is  so  partly  because  the 
actual  primary  group  has  no  label  and  usually  no  clear  cut  boundaries* 

For  example,  the  soldier  may  actually  have  the  closest  bonds  with  four 
cf  his  fellows  in  the  platoon,  quite  close  ties  with  all  but  two  of  vhe 
other  members  of  his  platoon,  and  feel  identified  with  most  of  his  crmpaay. 
But  at  any  given  moment  his  prii^iry  group  interaction  may  include  more  or 
fewer  men.  The  shifting  membership  and  changing  degree  of  close  inter¬ 
action  do  not  impair  the  operation  cf  the  group  or  its  importance  for  the 
individual,  but  it  does  make  it  difficult  for  the  individual  to  make 
clear  reference  to  the  object  of  his  loyalty. 

The  formal  group,  whether  regiment  or  division,  is  an  enduring  and 
clearly  defined  entity.  Hence  the  solidarity  felt  to  the  informal  group 
is  most  frequently  expressed  as  the  loyalty  to  the  formal  entity  and  such 
expression  is  part  of  the  informal  group  code,  M.  B,  Smith  puts  it  in 
this  way,  "Loyalty  w  one’s  buddies  was  another  stringent  group  code. 

It  is  allied  to  the  code  of  masculinity,  but  independent  in  the  sense  that 
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•omeone  who  let  hie  buddies  down  through  irresponsibility,  not  through 
cowardice,  sight  not  hare  hie  social  manhood  called  Into  question* 

Loyalty  to  one's  huddles  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  vital  mutual 
dependence  and  supported  by  a  cluster  of  sentiments  grouped  under  the 
term  'pride  in  outfit1  ,,,,  While  the  men's  closest  personal  ties  were 
within  their  companies,  major  tactical  goals  were  the  achievement  of 
larger  units,  and  the  companies  in  a  regiment  or  division  on  the  whole 
•hared  tae  same  experiercei,‘1  (Stauffer,  19U9,  II  1^5*13^*  138-1 39$ 

The  expression  of  primary  group  solidarity  as  loyalty  to  outfit  and 
pride  in  it  ie  further  encouraged  by  specific  educational  devices  in 
training.  These  devices  strees  the  difference  between  the  eooial 
affiliation  of  the  soldier  and  other  sectors  of  his  own  society  (hardly 
ever  with  another  society  or  with  enemy  group*).  The  soldier  is  constantly 
reminded  that  he  ie  not  a  civilian  and  ehould  sot  act  like  one.  The 
Infantryman  in  training  told  "You're  an  infantryman:  act  like  one. 

Don't  be  sloppin  like  them  air-curps  guys,"  The  marine  in  boot  camp  hears 
"You're  not  in  the  Army,  you're  in  the  marine  corps"  expressed  constantly 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  (American  Journal  of  Sociology  19U&,  377* 
White  19U6,  U?9).  And  so  it  goes, 

The  effect  of  reiterating  the  difference  and  distance  between  -the 
individual's  branch  of  service  and  other  branches  does  do  something  to 
•nhance  internal  cohesion  and  so  encourages  military  efficiency,  but  there 
are  some  disadvantages  to  this  procedure  also.  An  analysis  of  this  matter 
ie  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  except  for  the  observation  that  the 
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efficacy  of  such  negative  devices  depends  on  the  positive  satisfactions 
which  the  men  derive  from  their  experience  within  the  primary  group* 

These  positive  satisfactions  which  build  and  maintain  loyalty  to 
outfit  are  especially  derived  from  the  joint  achievement  of  a  difficult 
goal  by  the  outfit.  This  occurs  and  can  be  brought  about  under  garrison 
conditions  but  it  is  most  commonly  end  poignantly  experienced  in  combat* 
Indeed  all  the  relations  within  the  primary  group  and  the  effects  of 
participation  in  it  are  intensified  under  etrest  condi t lens,  and  we  can 
now  40  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  primary  group  under  combat 
and  other  stress  conditions* 

d*  Buaai jte  Stem 

The  preceding  section  on  the  internal  organisation  of  the  any  unit 
has  mainly  been  concerned  with  the  processes  of  self-organisation  within 
the  unit  in  training  and  garrison  situations.  What  happens  to  this  self* 
organization  in  combat  is  a  subject  of  this  section  of  the  survey* 

V/hen  a  grot n  of  men  experience  a  stress  situation  together,  whether 
the  reason  for  the  stress  is  drought,  or  a  drastic  drop  in  sales,  or  a 
common  enemy,  they  tend  to  consolidate  their  efforts  and  cooperate  more 
intensively  than  they  did  before  the  common  danger  appeared.  This  process 
is  well-known,  but  the  concept  which  formulates  ths  process  remains  an 
impressionistic  even  though  valid  one  which  must  be  further  refined  and 
checked  if  it  is  to  have  an  important  scientific  utility.  As  1+  A.  Shils 
says,  "It  is  of  course  ancient  wisdom  that  groups  are  Integrated  more 
closely  when  they  are  faced  with  an  external  threat*  The  data  and 
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Interpretation  in  The  American  Soldier  have  siren  rite  to  no  fundamentally 
new  hypothetic  on  thie  problem  and  they  do  not  easily  help  us  to  refine 
and  make  more  rigorous  the  old.  But  they  do  bring  out  certain  nuances 
and  point  the  Kay  toward  new  research."  (Merton  and  Lasarsfeld  1950,  37) 
These  nuances  and  research  leads  which  are  offered  in  the  Besearch  Branch 
data  and  in  other  sources  do  frame  the  problem  end  tell  us  something  of 
the  content  within  the  frame. 

group  Rewards  and  Punishments.  Thus  there  is  an  illuminating  die* 
cussion  of  group  rewards  and  punishments  in  The  American  Soldier  fhich 
demonstrates  that  the  time-honored  Army  custom  of  punishing  an  entire 
group  for  the  offense  of  one  of  its  members  frequently  does  not  hsvj  the 
effect  desired  by  the  military  command,  and  perhaps  more  often  then  not, 
has  the  opposite  effect.  These  findings  are  pertinent  to  our  present 
analysis  because  they  indicate  that  a  strers  situation  experienced  to¬ 
gether  by  a  group  does  not  necessarily  m  «ke  for  better  discipline  or 
greater  military  efficiency.  Two  examples  of  group  punishment  are  given 
in  a  note  by  ?.  H.  Hall  relating  his  cvn  Army  experience.  On  the  train 
carrying  his  group  to  camp  the  commanding  officer  threatened  that  if 
someone  broke  a  window  the  entire  group  would  be  punished.  At  the  camp 
the  company  commander  said  that  the  whole  ccarpany  would  be  denied  passes 
for  ten  days  unless  the  one  who  had  broken  a  toilet  bowl  confessed. 

(T,  H.  Hall  19U6,  36U) 
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,/hen  2988\  officers  were  asked  in  a  Research  Breach  questionnaire 
whether  group  punishment  was  a  good  idea,  5&P  replied  that  it  was  newer  a 
good  idea,  v/hiie  such  group  sanctions  are  explicitly  intended  to  utilise 
the  informal  controls  of  the  group  to  enforce  tone  foraal  order,  they 
actually  have  that  effect  only  in  certain  kinds  of  situations.  It  was 
found  that  group  punishment  tended  te  ttXl  in  situations  such  as  the  one 
in  which  there  wan  punishment  of  a  group  for  an  individual  who  went  AYK3L, 
or  when  there  waa  punishment  of  a  group  for  a  barracks  theft,  or  punishment 
of  a  whole  detachment  because  one  subunit  failed  to  pass  inspection. 

More  effective  was  the  punishment,  not  of  a  whole  detachment,  but  of  one 
small  group  of  men  because  quarters  or  equipment  for  which  they  were  re* 
sponsible  as  a  whole  failed  to  pass  inspection.  If  this  latter  practice 
were  a  regular  thing  it  tended  to  induce  the  men  to  react  indignantly 
toward  those  individuals  who  failed  to  do  their  share  in  a  group  task, 

Group  rewarde  tended  to  be  more  effective  than  group  punishments,  but 
group  rewards  were  used  much  less  often, 

Thu  Kesearch  Branch  analysts  noted  that  group  punishment  was  most 
likely  to  be  effective  when  at  least  four  conditions  were  metl  that  the 
punishment  for  the  offense  was  regular  and  consistent,  that  the  men.  were 
able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  acts  which  were  likely  to  elieit  the 
punishment  and  acts  which  were  not  likely  to  elicit  it,  that  the  men  knew 
that  the  punishment  would  affect  the  entire  group,  and  that  the  men  were  able 
to  identify  potential  offenders  in  a  group  situation  so  as  to  apply  group 
pressure.  These  are  not  the  only  conditions  listed,  but  they  are  the 
most  important  ones,  (Stauffer  1949,  I  423-429) 
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AM  these  conditions  are  eminently  set  in  m  coisbat  situation, 

There  the  group  pun i sheen t  cones  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  sen 
realise  that  punishaent  for  a  gross  violation  of  military  procedure 
results  in  regular,  consistent  and  probable  punishment,  they  know  that 
the  entire  group  rather  than  just  the  offenders  will  suffer,  and  they  o.j 
able  to  identify  potential  offenders  in  a  group  situation  and  apply  group 
pressure  on  them.  However,  in  the  actual  stress  of  battle,  positive 
motivations  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  fear  of  primary  group 
pressures.  To  understand  what  happens  to  men  under  stress  in  a  unit,  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  combat  stress, 

Qt  gfttUTT  Stott, 1°  *>r  the  soldier  in  combat,  stress  is 

the  normal  situation.  In  other  noman  circumstances,  every  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  stress  or  to  minimise  it.  In  battle,  the  streas  ia  continuous 
and  not  easily  controlled,  "Bather,  the  intent  is  to  increase  the  stress 
continually  in  the  furious  pursuit  of  victory.  It  is  man  made,  it  is 
intended  that  way,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  escaped,  avoided  or  con¬ 
trolled,  but  only  endured. n  The  psychiatrist  authors  of  this  comment  go 
on  to  say  that  the  various  factors  involved  in  the  physical  stress  of  combat 
cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  entities  since  they  mutually  reinforce 
each  other.  Writing  of  combat  air  crews  particularly,  they  say  that  long 
flights  would  not  be  so  wearying  had  there  been  adequate  sleep  the  night 
before.  Tolerance  for  monotonous  fopd  v/o  Id  not  be  so  low  if  the  men  were 
not  so  fatigued.  On  the  other  hand,  sleep  vould  be  less  elusive  after  a 
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fall  and  satisfying  seal*  The  effects  of  the  physical  stress  are 


cumulative  and  gather  a  mo*  .ntum  that  can  only  he  interrupted  by  removal 
froa  coabat  activity*  But  the  nost  serious  reinforcement  of  the  effects 
of  physical  stress  is  supplied  by  the  emotional  stress  of  coabat*  This 
emotional  stress  is  a  complex  network  of  unusual  strains  inherent  in  the 
combat  slt'iatlon*  The  stress  is  derived  from  different  sources,  which 
again  mutually  reinforce  each  other*  (fir  inker  ends  Siegel,  19U5#  28, 

32-33). 

The  principal  sources  of  stress  in  coabat  have  been  listed  by 
B.  M*  'illiama,  Jr*  and  K.  B*  Smith  in  a  chapter  of  The  American  Soldier* 
They  give  twelve  such  sources  and  dircuss  each  of  them*  Jor  our  present 
purposes  we  need  only  point  out  how  the  primary  group  helps  In  some  measure 
to  alleviate  the  emotional  stress  and  sake  somewhat  acre  endurable  the 
pnysical  pain  which  derive  froa  each* 

Thres  of  these  factors  have  mostly  to  do  with  physical  hardships  — * 
threats  to  life  and  llab  and  health;  physical  discomforts  of  varying  kinds; 
and  deprivation  of  sexual  and  concomitant  social  satisfactions*  vrhile 
these  are  not  necessarily  mitigated  or  avoided  in  sheer  physical  terns  by 
the  soldier  if  he  is  one  of  a  closely  knit  primary  group,  it  is  dear  that 
they  may  be  borne  with  less  damage  to  the  individual  and  for  a  longer  period 
if  the  soldier  knows  that  he  is  not  alone  in  suffering  the  threats  and 
the  hardships* 

The  next  two  factors  listed  have  to  do  with  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  soldier  —  isolation  from  accustomed  sources  of  affectional  assurance; 
the  loss  of  comrades,  together  with  the  eight  and  sound  of  wounded  and 
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dying  men.  As  we  have  noted  before,  the  Individual's  Isolation  fro  a 
other  sources  of  emotional  support.  Bakes  the  assurance  end  security 
which  he  can  derive  from  his  primary  group  relations  ell  the  more 
precious  to  him.  And  it  is  the  continued  presence  o i'  seme  of  hie 
huddles  which  generally  makes  the  loss  of  others  supportable. 

Hestriction  of  personal  moveaents  is  another  source  of  stress,  whether 
it  is  from  the  restrictions  of  ailitary  law  or  from  the  immobility  from 
being  pinned  down  under  enemy  fire.  A  good  deal  of  the  stress  involved 
in  these  restrictive  situations  arises  from  the  drastic  limitation  of 
the  social  horison.  And  here  again  the  one  saving  element  from  the 
terrifying  feeling  of  total  isolation  is  the  presence  of  known  comrades. 

Two  other  factors  involve  the  individual's  structuring  of  the 
situation  — •  the  continual  uncertainty  of  combat  and  the  sharp  conflicts 
of  values  it  ontails.  The  individual  soldier  in  comb-.t  is  rarely  sure  of 
what  has  just  happened,  what  is  going  on  at  the  moment  or  what  is  likely 
to  occur  next.  "This  kind  of  unceasing  confusion  —  the  lack  of  firm 
constants  to  which  behavior  could  be  oriented  — •  exposed  the  individual 
to  insidious  anxieties.  All  people  need  some  stability  in  their  environ¬ 
ments;  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  personality  integration  and  the' 
development  of  regularised  patterns  of  behavior  are  strongly  conditioned 
upon  the  existence  of  stable  referents  for  activity.  One  of  the  prime 
functions  of  any  sort  of  rocial  organization  is  to  provide  the  individual 
with  a  dependable  set  of  expectations,"  (Stauffer  1949*  II  S3).  In  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  battle,  many  of  the  previously  used  referents 
for  action  become  irrelevant,  even  the  formal  structure  of  the  Army  may  seem 
only  a  shaky  source  of  assurance.  The  one  rock  of  certitude  which  remains 
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is  the  presence  of  one's  friends,  who  will  not  let  the  individual  down 
any  more  than  he  will  let  them  down* 

The  conflicts  of  value  in  combat  are  many  and  varied.  The  Research 
Branch  authors  ? ist  four  main  types,  those  which  involve  a  choice  between 
the  requirements  of  duty  and  the  individual's  impulses  toward  safety* 
between  military  duty  and  obligations  to  family  at  home;  between  gr^up 
loyalty  and  the  formal  requirements  of  the  military  situation  which,  for 
example,  nay  sometimes  net  permit  helping  a  fallen  comrade;  between  the 
previously*  accepted  moral  codes,  as  against  killing,  and  combat  imperatives* 
Here  again,  in  the  situation  where  former  precepts  and  preceptors  are  leek-’ 
ing,  the  value  choices  made  as  part  of  the  informal  group  code  are  most 
powerful.  For  the  precepts  of  this  code  are  daily  exemplified  to  the 
soldier  and  the  preceptors  of  these  values  are  with  him  in  the  immediate 
situation* 

The  next  source  of  stress  which  is  listed  oxtails  being  treated  as  a 
means  rather  than  as  an  end  in  oneself  —  the  seemingly  arbitrary  and  im¬ 
personal  demands  of  authority,  the  sense  of  not  counting  as  an  individual* 
For  Americans  this  is  probably  a  more  dire  source  of  stress  than  it  is  for 
soldiers  from  most  other  societies.  A4d,  as  we  have  noted  above,  it  is 
precisely  because  of  the  individual  soldier's  membership  in  the  primary 
group  where  he  is  known  as  a  person  and  treated  as  an  individual  that  he 
can  avoid  the  otherwise  destructive  sense  of  feeling  that  he  is  nothing 
but  a  number. 

But  the  tight  relation  within  the  primary  group  and  the  relative 
isolation  of  the  group  in  themselves  generate  stress.  "Another  source 
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of  •  tro««  ease  from  the  Tory  thin*  which  gore  a  combat  soldier  his 
strongest  support;  his  social  group*  From  the  beginning  of  their 
Army  experience,  soldier st  corn  that  they  have  no  privacy,  and  they 
lean  not  to  mind  this  too  much*  HevertheJ  sss,  this  source  of  close 
in<-group  living  had  its  disadvantages  In  the  Incessant  demands  and  petty 
irritations  it  entailed*  When  in  combat  everybody  was  tense  anyway,  as 
a  result  of  multiple  stresses,  the  small  frictions  of  intercourse  with 
one's  fellows  sometimes  came  to  take  on  an  exaggerated  importance*” 

(Stauffer  19U9,  XI  b’7)  And  as  the  external  pressure  became  more  intense, 
when  the  members  of  the  group  felt  themselves  to  be  close  to  the  limits 
of  their  endurance,  this  factor  probably  ro  ?  in  importance  as  a  destructive 
influence* 

The  two  source*  of  stress  which  are  noted  are  the  long  periods  of 
enforced  boredom*  mingled  with  anxiety,  between  actions  and  the  lack  of 
terminal  individual  goals*  As  with  the  physical  factors  listed  first, 
membership  In  a  primary  group  does  not  avert  these  types  of  strain,  what 
It  does  do  is  enable  the  individual  to  bear  this  kind  of  strain  with  less 
damage  and  for  longer  periods 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  these  comments  that  membership  in  a 
primary  group  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  battle  stress*  It  is  not  and 
cannot  be*  What  does  appear  from  the  evidence  is  that  a  soldier  who  has 
close  fri «nnds  in  a  primary  group  is  much  more  capable  of  withstanding  the 
stress  of  battle  than  is  one  who  does  not  have  such  relationships*  tinder 
conditions  of  combat,  moreover,  when  it  is  crucial  that  the  members  of 
the  unit  perform  effectively  as  a  group,  many  of  the  usual  techniques 
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of  control  (ouch  as  individual  or  group  rewards  and  punishments) 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  can  be  in  non- combat  situations*  In 
these  conditions  of  extreme  stress,  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
group  and  the  informal  standards  of  the  group  assume  even  greater 
importance  than  they  do  otherwise* 


Increased  Yels#  cf  Primary  Group  under  Combat  kudltloni*  They 
are  more  important  because  the  factors  which  mah  the  primary  group 
important  in  the  general  military  situation  are  intensified  in  combat* 
More  than  ever,  it  is  the  only  available  group  for  the  individual;  in 
greater  degree  the  soldier  needs  a  group;  the  social  isolation,  the 
cutting-off  of  the  past,  the  interdependence  and  Interresponsibility  — 
all  are  heightened  in  battle*  Colonel  Marshall  expresses  this 
succirctly  when  he  writes  "In  battle,  you  may  draw  a  small  circle 
around  a  soldier,  including  within  it  only  those  persons  and  objects 
which  he  sees  or  which  he  believes  will  Influence  his  immediate  fortune* 
These  primarily  will  determine  whether  he  rallies  or  falls,  advances 
or  falls  back*"  (Marshall  1947*  154) 

If  any  of  thesa  intensified  forces  is  more  important  than  another, 
it  is  the  enhanced  interdependence  and  interresponsibility  in  the 
battle  situation.  The  Research  Branch  writers  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  combat  situation  is  one  of  mutual  dependence.  A  man’s  life 
depends  literally  and  immediately  upon  the  action  of  others;  he  in 
turn  is  responsible  in  his  actions  for  the  safety  of  others* 
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Ve  ha*,  noted  above  that  responsibility  for  others  aay  be  even  a  more 
potent  factor  for  military  effectiveness  than  dependence  on  others* 

Both  dependenes  sad  responsibility  are  vital  and  are  more  close  and  more 
crucial  in  combat  then  in  the  average  ran  of  human  affairs*  Mutual 
dependsnce  is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  survival*  "Isolated  as  he  was 
from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  combat  man  was  thrown  back 
on  bis  outfit  to  meet  the  various  affectlonal  needs  for  response, 
recognition,  approval,  and  in  general  for  appreciation  as  a  significant 
person  rather  than  a  means  —  needs  which  he  would  normally  satisfy  in 
his  relations  with  his  family  and  with  friends  of  his  own  choosing* 

Most  aspects  of  combat  as  a  stress  situation  served  only  to  make  these 
needs  the  more  urgent*"  (Stauffer  1949*  II  98-99) 

The  soldier  coming  into  the  line  has  defined  for  him  a  world  that 
feels  itself  to  be  and  is,  in  fact,  removed  physically  and  psychologically 
from  all  that  lies  behind  it.  The  rifleman's  world  shrinks  to  the 
tremendous  immediacies  of  staying  alive  and  destroying  the  enemy* 

Soldiers  at  the  front  strongly  feel  their  mutual  dependence,  their 
common  loneliness,  their  separate  destiny  apart  from  all  who  are  not 
at  the  front* 

Again  we  must  nots,  as  do  the  Research  Branch  analysts,  that  it  is 
important  to  avoid  any  one-sided  interpretation  of  the  social  forces 
that  keep  men  in  combat*  The  various  factors  in  the  situation  work  in 
interaction*  Thus  exposure  to  external  threat  becomes  a  unifying  force 
only  when  escape  from  the  situation  is  ruled  out  as  it  Is  by  formal  Army 
rules  and  sanctions  and  by  the  informal  codes  enforced  by  the  group* 
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"Affective  ties  binding  the  group  together  were  iaportrnt  in  keeping 
sen  in  combat  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  group  through  its 
formal  organisation  was  inextricably  committed  to  the  fight!  anything 
that  tied  the  individual  to  the  group  therefore  kept  him  in  combat  .  .  . 
Considering  any  single  aspect  of  the  social  situation  of  combat 
separately,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  abstracted  from  a  most  complicated 
context  must  be  remembered."  (Stauffer  19U9,  II  100) 

.Gradient  of  Combat  affictency.  One  of  the  variables  in  this 
complicated  context  is  the  duration  of  exposure  to  combat.  The  ability 
of  the  individual  separately  and  of  the  primary  grouo  collectively  to 
maintain  military  effectiveness  varies  according  to  the  length  of  combat 
experience.  This  gradient  of  efficiency  is  especially  recognizable  in 
the  Air  Force.  Gqinker  and  Spiegel  note  that  when  men  join  their  group 
in  the  combat  theatre,  vheir  eagerness  for  battle  rapidly  becomes 
tempered  by  the  realities  of  the  battle  situation.  And  after  a  few 
combat  missions,  they  become  increasingly  realistic.  "At  that  point  a 
great  strain  is  placed  cn  their  individual  motivation.  As  they  begin 
to  realize  what  they  have  let  themselves  in  for,  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  seari  their  souls  as  to  why  they  ever  allowed  it  to  happen 
to  them  o  .  •  If  the  weakening  of  personal  motivation  were  not  counter* 
balanced  by  some  other  force,  the  desire  to  fight  would  rapidly  diminish. 
The  additional  force  necessary  to  keep  the  men’s  determination  to  continue 
in  combat  at  a  high  level  stems  from  the  effects  of  the  combat  group, 
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and  is  recognized  as  group  morale.  It  is  therefore  more  than  the  staple 
sun  of  the  individual  motivations  found  in  the  nan  before  they  cane 
into  combat.  It  is  the  result  of  the  interpersonal  relationships 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  and,  specifically,  of  the  intense 
loyalties  stipulated  by  the  close  identification  «ith  the  group. 

The  men  are  now  fighting  for  each  other  and  develon  guilty  feelings 
if  they  let  each  other  down."  (drinker  and  Spiegel  19U5*  Uh-U5)* 

Identification  with  the  primary  group  and  loyalty  to  it  carries  the 
airman  through  the  first  phases  of  his  combat  experience,  but  the 
greatest  strain  on  this  identification  and  loyalty  comes  in  the  later 
phases  of  his  tour  of  combat  duty. 

This  has  boen  well  described  in  a  study  of  combat  crews  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  The  author  of  this  study  writes  that  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  a  tour  of  duty  there  is  a  perceptible  rise  in 
morale.  This  is  due  to  the  feeling  of  accomplishment  now  that,  the  long 
months  of  training  are  left  behind  and  to  the  novelty,  excitement,  and 
interest  of  this  final  stage  of  experience  and  adventure.  But  by 
about  the  fifth  sortie  this  surge  in  morale  has  begun  to  give  place 
to  the  recognition  of  the  formidable  reality  of  the  tour.  This  tends 
to  continue,  in  some  cases  almost  subconsciously,  until  by  the  twelfth 
or  fifteenth  sortie  the  nan  has  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  full 
realization  of  the  danger  and  unpleasantness  of  the  job  have  been 
forced  urJon  him,  while  there  stretches  in  front  of  him  an  ominously 
large  succession  of  repeated  sorties  before  he  can  achieve  the  honorable 


completion  of  Ms  tour*  Indeed,  while  seeming  more  desirable  than  ewer 
before,  this  now  appears  so  remote  as  to  be  an  unprofitable  and  almost 
impractical  goal  on  vhich  to  pin  his  hopes*  At  this  point  Ms  chances 
of  survival  are  bound  to  occupy  Ms  mind  to  great er  or  less  extent,  and 
at  that  point  the  airman  is  passing  through  the  critical  phase  of  his 
operational  tour*  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  individual  needs  all 
possible  emotional  support  from  every  available  source  if  he  is  to  be 
able  to  carry  through  to  the  end  of  his  operational  tour  of  flying  combat 
duty*  (Stafford-Clark  19U5»  19-20). 

A  similar  curve  of  efficiency  has  been  postulated  for  infantrymen* 
From  the  evidence  of  questionnaires  in  which  veterans  rated  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  fellows  in  combat,  the  He&earch  Branch  analysts  found  a 
definite  peak  in  combat  efficiency  after  which  the  relative  likelihood 
of  being  rated  "best"  declines*  The  proportion  of  best  riflemen  reaches 
its  peak  among  men  who  have  been  in  combat  four  to  five  months,  after 
vhich  it  begins  to  drop*  The  proportion  of  best  noncoms  reaches  its 
highest  point  somewhat  later,  after  six  or  eight  mcntht  of  combat,  after 
which  it  also  falls  off*  In  both  groups,  men  who  have  had  more  than 
eight  months  of  combat  time  are  apparently  less  likely  than  men  with 
less  time  in  combat  to  be  rated  as  the  best  men  in  their  outfits* 
uThe  main  conclusion  warranted  by  the  data  is  simply  that  combat 
efficiency  appears  to  reach  a  peak  after  prolonged  combat  experience, 
after  vhich  it  falls  off,"  (Stauffer  19U9,  Ii  28U-289) 
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Some  of  the  force*  which 


sustain  the  soldier  through  all  his  combat  experience,  a*  veil  as  in 
those  phases  when  he  is  psychologically  most  miner able,  have  already 
been  considered  in  this  surrey.  lot  to  be  neglected  among  these  is 
the  basio  institutional  authority.  Its  clear  and  definite  structure 
prescribes  a  course  of  action  which  can  be  followed  when  alternatlre 
courses  are  closed  or  seen  undesirable.  Although  its  coercire  powers 
are  not  a  primary  consideration  among  the  men  in  combat,  yet  the 
personal  and  social  consequences  of  undergoing  punishment  (in  the  sense 
of  bringing  shame  upon  one**  family)  are  of  considerable  imoortance. 

The  drill  and  training  which  the  greup  has  undergone  is  essential  to 
effective  performance. 

Another  sustaining  force  is  the  use  of  prayer.  This  was  especially 
important  to  those  who  had  experienced  greater  stress  or  who  felt 
greater  stress.  Those  who  feared  more,  prayed  more.  (Stauffer  1949, 
ii  172-188).  Other  patterns  which  were  adopted  by  troops  in  combat 
as  aids  in  carrying  them  through  the  stress  periods  were  various 
magical  practices,  attitudes  of  fatalism  and  hedonism,  and  what  the 
Research  Branch  analysts  call  "the  strategic  abandonment  of  hope". 
(Stauffer  1949  Ii  188-191). 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these  sustaining  forces,  as  we  have 
had  to  note  in  every  section  of  this  survey,  is  the  power  and  security 
which  the  individual  gets  from  his  primary  group.  This  he  derives 
in  several  ways.  On  a  very  practical  level,  the  Research  Branch 
analysts  write,  the  soldier  can  caunt  on  being  looked  out  for  by  his 
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buddies  if  he  is  in  a  tough  situation*  If  he  is  wounded,  he  can  count 
on  both  his  buddies  and  the  medics  to  take  care  of  him.  While  the 
important  security  of  belonging  to  a  powerful  and  trusted  group  is 
most  dramatically  seen  in  the  soldier's  reciprocal  ties  to  fci*e  buddies 
in  his  immediate  unit,  on  a  different  level  it  extends  to  his  feeling 
of  being  on  a  powerful,  winning  team*  "And  at  the  level  of  the 
soldier* 6  immediate  combat  unit,  he  was  bound  to  his  company  for  reasons 
of  self-interest  in  addition  to  loyalty  aid  pride*  The  men  in  his  unit 
were  his  buddies,  whom  he  had  fought  beside  and  learned  to  trust  and 
depend  on,  so  ho  felt  safer  with  them*"  (Stauffer  19U9*  II  1U2-1U3) 

This  primary  group  affiliation  was  not  only  a  sustaining  force, 
but  was  a  most  important  impelling  force*  It  not  only  helped  keep  the 
men  in  the  combat  situation  but  it  also  enabled  them  to  press  the 
attack  and  so  expose  themselves  to  further  dangers.  This  is  dramatically 
reflected  in  the  statements  of  many  combat  crew  members  in  the  Air  Force 
that  they  suffer  more  when  they  are  on  the  ground  and  their  crew  is 
flying  without  them  on  a  combat  mission  than  they  do  when  they  are 
flying.  (Grinker  and  Spiegel  19U5»  3^)*  A  medical  officer  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  writes  in  similar  vein,  "Everyone  looked  forward  to  the 
completion  of  his  tour,  but  so  strong  was  the  crew  spirit  in  bomber 
command  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  man  to  volunteer 
to  do  as  many  ten  extra  trips  so  that  he  and  his  crew  could  finish 

together,  if  for  any  reason  he  had  joined  them  with  more  to  his  credit 
than  they  had  done.”  (Stafford-Clark  1945»  15)* 
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Such  fueling*  end  behavior  are  a  highly  specific  reaction  to 
leavin  one's  immediate  social  group,  rather  than  an  expression  of  a 
sense  of  not  having  done  one's  share.  Thus  in  the  latter  case  of  a  pilot 
who  had  completed  his  tour  of  combat  missions,  he  had  done  his  share  both 
according  to  official  standards  and  according  to  the  informal  code, 
Furthermore,  combat  troops  are  often  glad  enough  to  permit  some  other 
outfit  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  an  attack,  "The  morality  lying 
behind  the  guilt  reactions  of  men  v/ho  were  removed  from  combat  was  much 
more  concretely  tied  to  the  closely  knit  gioup  in  which  the  soldier  fought. 
The  formulation  tended  to  be:  'I'm  letting  my  buddies  down  —  some  of 
them  are  dead,  and  the  others  are  still  in  there  taking  it,  while  I  to 
safe.  True,  I 've  done  ay  part,  but  I  have  no  right  to  be  out  of  it  so 
long  as  they  are  still  involved. ,n  (Stauffer  19^9,  II,  137) 

Many  other  motivating  factors  may  come  into  play  in  any  specific 
combat  situation.  For  example,  in  a  winter  campaign  men  sometimes  are 
moved  to  attack  for  the  simple  purpose  of  taking  a  to,;n  which  promises 
shelter  and  warmth,  A  passage  in  ?he  American  Soldier  points  out  that 
it  wa*  no  small  matter  to  win  a  height  which  deprived  the  enemy  of  an 
artillery  observation  post,  or  permitted  observation  of  enemy  movements* 
Indeed  anything  which  gave  even  temporary  and  relative  safety  or  comfort, 
could  become  a  major  motivating  condition.  Tactical  victories,  those 
which  got  something  for  the  unit,  rather  than  the  achievement  of  major 
strategic  objectives  are  important  as  impelling  forces  (Stauffer  19U9* 

II  171) 
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None  of  these  possible  motivating  forces  is  indefinitely  good  In 
combat.  Prolonged  exposure  to  combat  inevitably  mrkes  for  an  attrition 
of  combat  motivation.  But  the  motivating  force  which  seems  to  have 
been  strongest  and  to  have  had  the  longest  duration  under  «,*>nditions 
of  stress  in  forld  War  II  was  the  one  relating  to  primary  grouo 
allegiance  which  we  have  already  emphasised.  Two  brief  quotations  on  this 
point  will  serve  to  summarize  the  matter.  In  the  passage  of  ffhe  American 
Soldier  just  cited,  we  find  this  statement,  "To  the  incentives  of 
securing  material  gain  must  be  added,  in  some  situations,  certain  more 
exclusively  social  factors,  A  good  case  in  point  ie  the  situation  of 
attacking  to  relieve  a  unit  which  had  been  cut  off  by  enemy  forces  or 
attacking  to  recover  wounded  men.  The  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
Bafctogne  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  December  19hh  is  an  example 
from  the  European  war.  Uncounted  smaller  actions  of  the  same  pattern 
took  place  during  World  War  II,  and  the  historical  record  of  past  wars 
is  studded  with  examples.  The  special  motivational  feature  of  such 
situations  for  the  relieving  force  5  s  the  reinforcement  "hich  was 
thereby  provided  to  the  individual's  sense  of  obligation  to,  and  social 
solidarity  with,  his  comrades."  (Stauffer  19^9#  II  171-172)* 

The  feeling  of  responsibility  for  one's  fellows,  especially  those 
of  the  primary  group,  is  a  dominating  motivating  force  in  combat. 

This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  manifested  by 
medical  aid  men  both  in  ’World  'War  II  and  in  the  recent  Korean  campaigns. 
Although  the  medics  are  generally  underprivileged  in  such  matters  as 
formal  rank,  manner  of  selection  for  the  task  of  medic,  and  thoroughness 
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of  training,  they  typically  display  degrees  of  fearlessness  and  combat 
Initiative  not  surpassed  fey  coofeat  personnel  who  are  sore  advantaged  In 
these  matters. 

The  reason  for  tale  would  sees  to  lie  in  the  special  attraction 
and  favorable  challenge  which  responsibility  for  others  seems  to  have 
on  the  American  soldier.  This  is  exemplified  fey  Colonel  Marshall's 
observation  that  riflemen  who  fail  in  combat  may  frequently  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  efficisnt  combat  eoldiers  simply  fey  giving  them  more 
responsibility.  Colonel  Marshall  notes  that  this  sounds  like  a 
paradox,  to  expect  greater  response  to  come  from  increased  responsibility, 
"But  it  works,  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  men  who  have  funked  it 
bally  with  a  rifle  respond  heroically  when  given  a  flame- thro wer  or 
BaK*  Self-pride  and  the  ego  are  the  touchstone  of  most  of  these 
remarkable  conversions,"  (Marshall  19U7,  7^)* 

Another  passage  from  this  book  indicates  the  wider  importance  of 
this  factor.  Colonel  Marshall  writes  that  Field  Marshall  Sir 
Archibald  V/avell  once  asked  this  question!  "!<o  man  wants  to  die;  what 
induces  him  to  risk  his  life  bravely?"  The  answer  which  cones  out  of 
Colonel  Marshall's  considerable  experience  and  close  observation  is 
this:  "The  only  answer  which  occurs  to  me  as  supportable  in  all  that 

I  have  seen  of  uan  on  the  battlefield  is  that  he  will  be  persuaded 
largely  by  the  same  things  which  induce  him  to  face  life  bravely  — . 
friendship,  loyalty  to  responsibility,  and  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
repository  of  the  faith  and  confidence  of  others,"  (Ibid,,  l6o-l6l) 
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Both  interresponsibility  and.  interdependence  vithin  the  pximary 
group  are  motivating  forces  of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  American 
soldier  in  combat*  The  political  situation  of  his  society  and  the 
ideology  of  his  culture  bring  the  individual  into  the  formal  Amy 
structure*  The  formal  structure  prepares  him  for  combat  and  brings 
him  there*  But  the  forces  which  actuate  him  for  long  periods  while 
he  is  actually  in  combat,  are  basically  those  which  have  to  do  with  his 
loyalty  to  and  his  friendship  with  his  buddies;  in  other  words,  with 
his  primary  group  affiliations. 
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SYNTHETIC  TRAINING  IEVICES 


1.  Statement  of  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  synthetic  training  devices 
from  the  point  of  view  of: 

(1)  Psychological  and  military  principles  regarding  their  design, 
development,  and  use. 

(2)  Reviewing  and  appraising  these  presently  known  principles. 

(5)  Comparing  these  principles  with  current  service  policies  and 
practices  and  recommending  action  of  both  an  administrative  and  re¬ 
search  nature  so  that  the  greatest  value  can  bo  obtained  from 
synthetic  training  devices. 


2.  Summary 

Synthetic  training  is  now  required  as  a  supplement  to  and  a 
substitute  for  conventional  methods  of  military  training.  The  learning  of 
knowledge  and  sicill  bv  synthetic  means  is  a  military  necessity  for  both 
operational  and  maintenance  types  of  service  Jobs. 

The  general  acceptance  of  this  view  has  led  to  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  synthetic  trainers  and  simulators.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  in  many  instances  that  satisfactory  training  would 
follow  automatically  if  one  engineered  a  fairly  complete  physical  replica 
of  on  operational  piece  of  equipment.  It  has  been  learned  in  recent  years, 
however,  that  consideration  of  many  factors,  in  addition  to  the  material 
engineering  aspects,  is  required  before  one  can  be  assured  that  the  syn¬ 
thetic  device  will  come  with  the  training  ’’built-in".  Accessory  considera¬ 
tions  and  activities  include:  high-level  military  weapons  and  operations 
planning;  enumeration  of  military  requirements  and  training  needs  in 
terms  of  human  skills  and  training  program  implications ;  contribution  of 
Job  analysts,  training  personnel,  psychologists  and  educationists  to  the 
engineering  design  and  development;  tryout  and  evaluation  of  pilot  and 
production  models  to  determine  whether  and  how  much  the  device  really 
trains;  survey  and  report  on  genoral  value  and  usefulness  of  devices  so 
that  they  may  be  better  integrated  into  existing  training  programs. 

it  synthetic  training  device  will  bo  effective  if  It  has  validity, 
efficiency,  and  practicality.  The  device  is  valid  if  practice  on  it 
produces  an  increase  in  the  skill  required  to  operate  the  real  equipment; 
validity  depends,  in  part,  on  the  psychological  and  physical  similarity 
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of  the  trainer  to  the  operational  device.  A  device  ie  efficient  if  ita 


use  saves  training  time,  money,  and  effort;  in  order  to  be  efficient  a 
device  should  give  the  trainee  a  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  his  practice 
performance,  there  should  be  a  reliable  scoring  system,  the  treining  trials 
should  be  adjustable  in  difficulty,  the  learner  should  get  moment- to -moment 
information  regarding  his  performance ,  and  where  possible  a  trainer  should 
give  practice  to  a  group  rather  than  to  a  single  individual.  A  synthetic 
device  must  also  be  practical,  that  is,  acceptable  to  ita  prospective 
users  and  compatible  with  on-going  training  programs;  practicality  is 
enhanced  if  original  and  operational  economy  is  high,  if  only  minimi 
mainten  nee  and  supporting  personal  and  mtorial  support  are  required, 
if  it  is  readily  adapts  bio  to  changing  training  demands,  and  if  its  demands 
on  such  items  as  space,  portability,  size,  etc.  are  not  excessive. 

In  the  zest  for  the  development  and  use  of  synthetic  training  devices 
certain  general  psychological  and  educational  principles  should  be 
recognized,  ae  follows: 

(1)  A  synthetic  trainer  will  not  fully  replace  good 
instruction. 

(2)  The  device  must  be  coordinated  with  an  over -all  training 
schedule  and  program. 

(5)  Practice  on  the  device  must  be  supervised  in  accordance 
with  sound  pedagogical  procedures. 

(4)  Each  trainer  should  have  a  manual  showing  how  the  greatest 
amount  of  training  can  be  gotten  out  of  its  use. 

(5)  Trainees  will  not  learn  unless  they  have  motivation  to 
do  80. 
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Recommended  action  In  the  field  cf  synthetic  training  devices  is  as 


f ollows : 

(1)  Administrative  -  each  Service  Department  should 
establish  a  single  agency  to  coordinate  and  administer 
the  many  functions,  activities,  and  personnel  required 
to  produce  synthetic  trainers  with  the  greatest  training 
value. 

(2)  Research  -  both  basic  and  applied  research  is  needed 
to  Increase  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  factors 
that  determine  whether  practice  in  one  situation  is 
of  any  uee  in  another  situation. 
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Review  of  Research  Data  and  Principles  Relating  to  Synthetic 

Training  Devices 

As  military  weapons,  equipment,  tactics  and  operations  become 
more  complex,  the  problem  of  providing  trained  personnel  becomes  more 
critical.  Modern  military  personnel  operations  are  coming  less  and  less 
to  require  a  strong  back  and  more  and  more  an  educated  mind.  Along  with 
the  development  of  society  ot  large,  human  military  operators  are  pro¬ 
viding  less  of  the  power  which  is  used  to  perform  their  work  (e.g.,  as 
with  hand-held  weapons  and  tools)  and  are  serving  more  in  a  guiding  or 
directing  capacity  of  energy  which  is  provided  by  machines  (e.g.,  piloting 
an  aircraft  or  conning  a  submarine) .  In  some  military  operations  the 
man  and  the  machine  are  an  integral  linkage  required  to  perform  a  parti¬ 
cular  Job;  this  situation  generates  the  need  for  operator  trainers  and 
training.  In  other  instances,  the  human  individuals  have  been  replaced 
by  computers  and  pushbuttons;  this  establishes  a  training  requirement  for 
maintenance  trainers  and  training.  Thus,  whether  we  leave  the  man  in  or 
out  of  military  operations,  we  have  a  training  need  of  some  type  in  which 
men  must  acquire  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  sort  ordinarily  acquired  by  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population  (33)* 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  with  one  segment  of  this  over¬ 
all  military  training  problem,  namely ,  the  enumeration  of  certain 
principles  and  generalizations  pertaining  to  the  development  and  use  of 
synthetic  training  deviceef .  fho  of  such  device*  represent*  only  one  method* 
for  attaining  the 

"Hunters  in  parentheses  refer  to  references  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
section* 
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requisite  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  present-day  military  personnel. 
A  synthetic  trainer,  in  other  words,  should  be  considered  to  be  a  type  of 
training  aid  to  be  used  as  an  adjunct  In  the  process  of  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  academic  sense.  Because  of  the  cost,  complexity,  and 
potentiality  of  synthetic  training,  however,  it  is  felt  that  separate 
treatment  of  this  type  of  training  is  warranted. 

In  order  to  bo  worthwhile,  a  synthetic  trainer  must  meet  the 
following  three  criteria  of  effectiveness:  validity,  efficiency,  and 
practicality  (15,  23,  Jk,  47).  By  validity  we  mean  that  practice  on  the 
device  must  truly  be  a  substitute  for  practice  on  the  roal  Job;  in  other 
words  there  must  be  positive  transfer  of  training  (31,  4l) .  By  efficiency 
is  meant  that  the  improvement  in  skill  must  occur  with  a  minimum  or 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  effort  and  expense.  Practicality  refers  to  the 
administrative  aspects  of  trainer  utilisation  and  means  that  the  device 
should  fit  tho  over-all  training  program  without  excessive  demands  on 
supporting  material  and  personnel.  The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the 
present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  an  elaboration  of  those  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  three  fundamental  criteria  of 
synthetic  trainer  effectiveness. 

Validity 

The  validity  of  a  synthetic  trainer  depends  on  military,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  engineering  considerations.  As  military  personnel  devolop 

to 

new  weapons  and  systems  the  question  as/tle  training  implications  of 
these  now  developments  must  bo  kept  in  mind  continuously;  very  early  in 
these  developments  someone  must  decide  whether  there  is  a  training  need 


and,  if  so,  establish  a  military  training  requirement.  Psychological 
considerations  enter  at  this  point  in  estimating  the  functions,  skills  and 
knowledges  for  which  training  must  be  given.  Finally,  engineering  services 
are  required  in  deciding  on  the  feasibility  and  coat  of  various  proposed 
designs  for  meeting  the  training  need.  Only  by  early  and  Joint  coordi¬ 
nation  of  'these  various  types  of  professional  talent  can  one  be  assured 
that  trainers  of  the  proper  type  will  bo  available  as  new  equipments  are 
produced.  During  World  War  II  many  trainers  did  not  become  available 
until  their  operational  prototype  was  obsolescent. 

Having  decided  that  a  synthetic  trainer  is  needed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  specify  an  engineering  design  that  will  produce  the  optimum 
transfer  of  training.  Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few  generalizations 
available  to  assist  us  in  this  planning  stage.  Although  many  hundreds  of 
synthetic  trainers  have  been  developed,  comparatively  few  studies  have 
been  devoted  to  finding  out  how  much  transfer  occurred  and  why  (l,  3,  5, 

7,  8,  23,  30.  31,  ^2,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47). 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  studying  transfer  effects  in  an  operational 
situation,  any  general  rules  for  predicting  transfer  will  probably  first 
come  from  laboratory  research.  At  the  present  time,  the  results  of 
laboratory  investigations  are  in  conflict  (17,  35)  nnd  much  more  research 
is  needed  before  definitive  conclusions  will  be  available.  Illustrative 
of  contemporary  theoretical  statements  regarding  transfer  of  training  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  more  similar  the  stimulus  and  response  elements 
of  Task  A  are  to  those  of  Task  B,  the  greater  will  be 
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the  transfer  to  Task  B  from  practice  on  Task  4  (2,  17). 

2.  Greater  aaounts  of  transfer  may  occur  if  the  training 
task  is  more  difficult  than  the  final  task  (20). 

3.  Preliminary  training  which  requires  an  operator  to 
differentiate  the  stimuli  of  a  motor  task  by  learning 
their  names  (or  pictorial  representations)  will  produce 
positive  transfer  to  the  motor  task  (19). 

4.  The  greatest  transfer  from  a  synthetic  device  will 
occur  if  the  device  reproduces  the  most  difficult 
discriminations  of  the  real  task.  (2,  18) . 

5.  If  Task  A  and  Task  B  are  identical,  the  amount  of 
positive  transfer  decreases  with  greater  degrees  of 
alteration  of  the  similarities  of  elements  within  the 
task.  If  the  stimulus -response  relations  between  Task  A 
and  Task  B  are  reversed,  the  amount  of  negative  transfer 
decreases  with  greater  degrees  of  alteration  of  the 
similarities  of  elements  within  the  task  (17). 

The  reader  will  agree  that  the  amount  of  transfer  (sic.')  which  these 
generalizations  have  to  a  given  practical  situation  in  which  the  design 
of  a  particular  trainer  must  be  specified  is  limited. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  more  closely  the  training  situation 
resembles  the  real  task,  the  greater  will  be  the  validity  of  training. 
Thus  "realism”  has  become  a  guiding  principle  in  synthetic  trainer 
development.  A  point  sometimes  forgotten,  however,  is  that  realism  may 
be  psychological  as  well  as  physical.  Transfer  will  probably  be  greatest 
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when  there  ia  psychological  realism,  that  is,  where  the  aenaori -motor 
and  mental  skills  ore  the  sane  for  the  trainer  and  the  operational  task. 
Mere  static  physical  resemblance  (face  validity)  of  a  training  device 
will  not  insure  high  positive  transfer  value  (23,  31,  43,  44).  On  the 
other  hand,  face  validity  is  valuable  for  giving  the  trainee  the  attitude 
that  his  practice  efforts  will  have  real  value;  thus  we  can  recommend 
face  validity  as  an  aid  to  trainee  motivation.  An  illustrative  device  with 
both  psychological  and  physical  realism  (and  high  positive  transfer)  is 
the  Tufts  Director  M7  Tracking  Trainer  (3,  24). 

In  recent  years  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  Armed  Services 
to  '’bet"  that  physical  realism  will  guarantee  satisfactory  training 
returns.  Although  this  is  a  good  bet,  the  principle  is  expensive  and 
has  led  to  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Whether  real 
and  significant  amounts  of  training  have  been  produced  by  practice  on 
some  of  these  devices  is  unknown.  In  cases  where  the  trainer  is 
particularly  expensive  and  the  Job  especially  important  it  would  appear 
desirable  to  conduct  psychological  utilization  and/or  evaluation  studies 
^54,  47).  A  "utilization  study"  is  here  defined  as  a  tryout  of  a  trainer 
in  a  simulated  learning  situation;  the  purpose  of  such  a  study  is  to 
observe  the  type  of  learning  curve  produced,  the  extont  of  skill  attained, 
the  optimum  spacing  and  length  of  practice  periods,  reliability  of  the 
scoring  device,  and  such  other  information  as  could  be  used  in  writing 
an  instructor's  manual.  Examples  of  such  studies  may  be  found  in 
References  11,  12,  22,  28,  29.  An  "evaluation  study,"  in  addition  to 
determining  those  factors  which  come  from  a  utilization  study,  seeks  to 
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actually  measure  the  validity  (tranefer  value)  which  the  ayithetic  practice 
has  for  the  real  situation.  Complete  studies  of  this  type  are  usually 
expensive,  tine -consuming  and  difficult,  yet  they  nust  he  conducted  in 
a  representative  instances  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  synthetic 
training  program  is  worthwhile.  As  in  the  case  of  much  other  personnel 
research,  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  such  studies 
is  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  criterion  of  operator  proficiency 
(32,  39)  •  Some  success  has  been  achieved  recently  in  developing  a  rating 
procedure  for  the  evaluation  of  training  devices;  in  using  this  technique, 
instructors  ore  required  to  make  objective  Judgments  about  the  many 
factors  which  affect  the  training  value  of  the  device.  (14). 

Efficiency 

By  training  efficiency  we  mean  that  the  learning 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  trainee  should  occur  within 
a  spec!: 'led  and  limited  period  of  tine  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Some  of  the  most  frequently  cited  advantages  of 
synthetic  training  are  that  the  practice  con  be  done  more 
cheaply,  safely,  independently  of  the  weather,  at  any  time, 
and  with  any  amount  of  repetition.  Obviously  these 
represent  great  advantages  over  attempts  to  practice  with 
real  equipment  under  field  or  fleet  conditions.  The  wide 
commercial  and  military  use  of  instrument  flight  trainers 
is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  these  types  of  ad¬ 
vantages  which  synthetic  training  offers. 

There  are  cortain  rules  which  should  bo  followed, 
however,  before  these  advantages  can  be  fully  exploited. 


Among  these  rules  are  the  following: 

1.  Trainees  should  receive  knowledge  of  results 
during  all  stages  of  practice  (3,  6,  9,  27,  28, 

36,  37,  38)*  Preferably  this  knowledge  chould  be 
on  objective  score  of  his  degree  of  skill  on  each 
trial;  better  yet,  he  should  receive  a  score  on  each 
component  (o.g.,  azimuth  error  and  elevation  error) 
of  his  over-all  task  (11,  12,  kO) .  If  no  objective 
rating  can  be  given,  a  subjective  qualitative 
score  is  better  than  none  at  all  (37,  38). 

2.  Synthetic  training  devices  should  have  reliable 
scoring  systems.  "Reliability"  means  that  the 
student  will  obtain  the  same  score  on  two  successive 
trials  if  the  trial  and  hia  behavior  are  similar  on 
these  successive  occasions.  Mechanical  and  electronic 
variability,  aging,  backlash,  warm-up,  etc.,  are  often 
responsible  for  unreliable  scoring.  When  the 
scoring  is  unreliable  the  student  loses  the  value 

of  knowledge -of -results  practice  because  he  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  to  change  or  correct  his 
behavior  (23,  26,  29). 

3.  Where  possible,  the  difficulty  of  the  training 
task  should  be  adjustable  to  the  level  of  skill  of 

the  trainee.  Just  as  in  learning  many  athletic  ekills, 
practice  is  most  challenging  and  fruitful  if  the 
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opponent  (training  task)  is  acre  skillful  than  the  learner. 
By  providing  graded  difficulty  of  the  learning  task  in 
the  trainer  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  situation  of  a 
student  obtaining  a  maximum  score  in  a  few  trials;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  highly  skillful  operator  can  still 
be  challenged  by  the  fact  that  hie  performance  is  not 
yet  100  percent  correct.  The  entire  purpose  of  this 
rule  is  to  aake  sure  that  practice  results  in  an  increase 
in  proficiency  regardless  of  the  learner's  proficiency 
level.  In  many  instances  it  it  difficult  tc  arrange 
a  full  scale  of  graded  difficulty  in  one  trainer,  and 
thus  several  trainers  (e.g. ,  primary,  intermediate, 
advanced)  nay  be  required  to  accomplish  the  complete 
training  Job. 

4.  The  trainoe  should  have  succobs  reinforcement  (9). 

This  rule  merely  means  that  the  student  should  have 
knowledge  of  results  from  moment  to  moment  while  he 
is  prac* icing.  Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
the  effectiveness  of  knowledge -of -re suits  training  de¬ 
pends  on  how  quickly  the  knowledge  follows  the  behavior 
(5,  25,  j6).  In  providing  for  instantaneous  success 
reinforcement  it  is  important  to  arrange  the  equipment 
so  that  the  student  does  not  merely  "ride"  the  scoring 
devico  when  he  should  bo  practicing  the  basic  skills 
of  the  learning  task  (27)* 
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5.  Train  individuals  in  groups  rather  than  singly  if 
their  rate  of  learning  can  be  made  the  sane  under  the 
group  conditions.  During  World  War  II,  aircraft  rec¬ 
ognition  and  some  types  of  air  navigation  training  were 
accomplished  in  this  manner  (10,  21).  A  common  and  re- 
connendod  present  practice  is  to  feed  operational  equip¬ 
ments  with  synthetic  inputs  to  provide  very  realistic 
training  to  groups  of  personnel.  This  has  been  done 
successfully  with  both  radar  and  Loran  sets.  Crew 
training  can  also  be  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus  the  crew  of  the  Booing  377  airplane  con  receive 
synthetic  but  realistic  practice  in  the  Boeing  377 
Electronic  Flight  Simulator  (13,  15). 

Practicality 

Experience  in  the  use  of  synthetic  training  devices 
has  shown  that  certain  practical  considerations  must  be 
met,  in  addition  to  the  validity  and  efficiency  factors 
already  mentioned,  before  we  can  be  aosurod  that  training 
will  be  successful.  The  items  about  to  be  mentioned 
briefly  are  o.f  obvious  importance,  and  yet  have  occasionally 
been  ovor looked,  to  the  detriment  of  training. 

Original  economy  is  important,  particularly  when 
relatively  large  numbers  of  trainers  ore  required.  During 
World  War  II,  some  tra.ner  designs  called  for  strategic 
materials  and  specialized  personnel,  with  consequent  delays 
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In  thsir  development  and  use .  Economy  of  operation  and 
a&intenencsj  la  term s  of  cob is  and  supervisory  personnel 
time,  are  factors  which  must  he  considered  in  a  smoothly' 
running  training  program.  A  feature  of  a  good  trainer 
that  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  adaptability. . .trainers 
should  be  readily  convertible  to  asset  changing  require¬ 
ments  or  conditions  of  training;  when  possible,  the 
original  design  should  allow  for  adjustments  baaed  on 
shifts  in.  the  goal  of  training,  trainers  are  notori¬ 

ous  for  their  space  consuaqrtion;  the  cost  of  apace, 
portability,  size  wilfc  respect  to  doorways,  weight 
storage  and  so  forth  all  should  be  weighed  against  the 
potential  training  value  to  be  received. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion  on  the  contribution  of  synthetic 
trainers  to  the  training  p rob lea,  a  few  remarks  are  in  order  pertaining 
to  the  place  of  such  devices  in  an  overall  training  system.  We  should 
be  particularly  clear  in  regard  to  what  synthetic  devices  can  and  can¬ 
not  do.  Even  though  a  trainer  is  voted  eatisf actory  in  all  the  desirable 
characteristics  that  have  been  discussed  above,  it  may  be  unsuccessful 
simply  because  it  is  not  used  properly  (during  World  Wai  II,  some  were 
never  uncrated.') .  Unsuparvisod  or  poorly  planned  use  of  a  trainer  may 
actually  be  worse  than  no  practice  at  all. 

In  using  a  synthetic  trainer  the  following  general  principles 
should  be  recognized: 

1.  A  synthetic  trainer  will  not  replace  good  instruction. 


Even  though  a  good  trainer  nay  rai ee  instruction  from  a  poor 
to  a  mediocre  level,  a  dynamic  instructor,  with  zest  for  and 
knowledge  of  hie  subject  natter,  can  often  produce  the  training 
results  expected  of  the  best  training  devices.  Ideally,  both 
the  excellent  instruction  and  the  synthetic  trainer  should  be 
available;  then  proper  attention  will  be  given  to  such  factors 
as  the  order  of  drills,  frequency  and  duration  of  practice 
periods,  types  and  use  of  performance  scores,  motivation  of 
trainees,  etc.  Incidentally,  a  synthetic  trainer  will  pro¬ 
bably  loe*  much  of  its  value  if  the  instructor  does  not  have 
faith  in  its  usefulness. 

2.  The  trainer  should  be  coordinated  with  the  over-all 
training  program.  Trainers  are  usually  used  as  part  of  a 
general  program  of  education  in  a  particular  area  of  skill  or 
knowledge  acquisition.  The  student  should  have  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  this  training  objective  and  he  must  see  the  meaning 
of  the  Job  simulated  by  the  trainer  in  relation  to  the  whole  Job. 
Meat  trainers  are  most  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  training, 
although  many  are  designed  for  advanced  or  refresher  training. 
Occasionally,  it  ie  poscible  to  use  a  number  of  trainers  in  pro¬ 
gression,,  each  adding  to  the  skill  achieved  on  the  previous  one. 
The  coordination  required  here  requires  administrative  foresight 
and  skill. 

3.  Practice  must  be  carefully  supervised.  This  should  be  done 
so  that  tho  principles  of  learning  may  take  effect.  Difficulty 
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of  practice  should  be  controlled,  usually  with  operations  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  phases  of  the  task, 
with  tho  later  stages  representing  what  the  trainee  must  do  in 
the  real  situation.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  vary  the 
content  of  each  drill  period;  thus  the  trainee  will  learn  all 
phases  of  his  Job,  instead  of  simply  learning  how  to  perform 
with  a  selected  number  of  synthetic  "programs."  When  possible, 
the  practice  should  be  distributed  over  many  periods  instoad 
of  having  it  concentrated  in  a  few  sessions;  learning  is 
usually  more  efficient  under  conditions  of  distributed  practice. 
It  is  usually  desirable  to  have  a  trained  instructor  present 
when  the  trainee  is  practicing  with  the  trainer;  the  instructor 
can  serve  as  tutor  and  coach,  telling  the  learner  about  his 
mistakes  as  they  occur  and  suggesting  methods  for  improvement. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  synthetic  trainer  should  not  bo  used  to 
fill  time  or  as  an  amusement  device. 

4.  The  trainees  should  be  motivated  to  learn.  Whether  a 
student  acquires  a  skill  or  not  depends,  in  the  last  analysis, 
on  whether  he  wants  to.  The  principles  Just  suggested  are 
important,  in  port,  because  their  application  will  increase 
a  trainee's  motivation  to  learn.  If  a  synthetic  trainer  has 
both  face  validity  and  positive  transfer  value,  an  objective 
and  reliable  scoring  system,  graded  difficulty,  and  success 
reinforces*' nt ,  it  will  have  a  "built-in"  nxmvational  appeal 
to  most  students.  All  these  features  should  be  played  upon 
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to  increase  motivation.  Posting  of  the  student's  learning 
curves  and  records  of  progress  vill  help,  as  will  self -or  group- 
competition.  But  motivation  depends  also  on  the  student's  under¬ 
standing,  interest,  and  attitude  toward  his  whole  training 
situation.  These  factors  are  affected  by  th9  quality  of  the 
instruction  and  the  recognition  of  the  trainee's  place  in  the 
training  program. 

5.  Each  trainer  should  have  a  training  utilization  manual. 

This  manual,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  operational  and 
maintenance  manual,  should  bo  available  at  the  time  when  the 
trainer  is  first  produced  to  assist  tho  instructor  and  other 
users  of  the  trainer  in  obtaining  the  greatest  educational 
value  from  it.  This  utilization  manual  would  suggest  how  the 
principles  lictedL  above  can  be  put  into  effect.  Aftor  the 
device  has  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  time  it  would  oven  be 
worthwhile  to  conduct  a  survey  among  instructors  and  other 
users  so  as  to  develop  a  revised  instructor's  manual  which 
will  reflect  actual  use  experience. 
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k.  Appraisal  and  Summary  of  Research  Data  and  Principles 

a.  Although  one  can  find  numerous  citations  of  tho  belief  that 
the  greatest  transfer  of  training  will  occur  if  tho  training  situation 
closely  "resemble s"  the  test  situation,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  specify 
in  advance  how  a  trainer  should  bo  designed  to  fully  incorporate  this 
general! tat ion.  The  meaning  of  "identical  olen»nta",  "stimulus  and 
response  similarity",  and  other  theoretical  concepts  regarding  learning 
transfer  is  not  yet  reducible)  to  rules  that  translate  directly  into 
engineering  design  specifications  of  trainers.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  by  current  research  investigations  in  the  area  of  transfer  of 
training  of  motor  skills. 

b.  Completo  physical  simulation  by  synthetic  means  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  particularly  if  trainers  must  be  made  in  quantity.  More 
information  is  needed  regarding  tho  extent  to  which  les3  expensive 
"psychological"  realism  can  substitute  for  physical  realism.  Simula¬ 
tion  of  the  emotional  aspects  of  many  Jobs  is  seldom  attempted  and 

i-a.y  also  be  worthwhile  subject  for  research. 

c.  The  extent  to  which  synthetic  trainers  havo  satisfactory 
validity,  reliability,  applicability,  etc.  is  seldom  determined  by 
experimental  investigation.  Both  "utilization"  and  "evaluation" 
studies  ore  needed  to  determine  the  worth  of  particular  types  of 
trainers.  The  preliminary  attempts  to  appraise  synthetic  trainers 
by  moans  of  objective  rating  techniques  show  promise,  and  should  be 
pursued  further.  The  conduct  of  such  studios  should  yield  information 
and  principles  which  have  use  in  regard  to  trainer  redesign,  modifi¬ 
cation,  and  U80. 
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d.  Research  on  synthetic  trainers  requires  the  availability  of 
suitable  criteria  of  operator  efficiency.  Thus  research  on  criteria  is 
an  inport ant  related  topic. 

e.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  synthetic  training  devices  should: 
provide  knowledge  of  results;  have  objective  or  subjective 
scoring  systems;  allow  variation  in  task  difficulty;  give 
(optionally)  success  reinforcement:  train  more  than  one  person 
at  a  time  if  possible. 

f.  Certain  practical  (as  distinguished  from  the  psychological 
and  engineering)  aspects  of  synthetic  trainer  design  should  be  given 
consideration  in  each  case  of  development,  as  follows: 

original  and  operational  economy  of  funds,  matorial  and 
personnel;  adaptability  to  changes  in  training  demands; 
spaco  consumption,  portability,  simplicity  and  ruggedness 
of  design,  etc. 

g.  In  using  a  synthetic  training  device  it  should  be  remembered 

that: 

it  will  not  replace  good  instruction;  the  practice  periods 
should  bear  a  logical  relation  to  the  entire  training  pro¬ 
gram;  practice  must  be  supervised;  instructional  manuals 
reflecting  actual  use  experience  should  bo  de>volopod  and 
available;  a  trainee  won’t  learn  unless  he  wonts  to. 

5.  Applicable  Serv*  ce  Policies  and  Practices 

The  design,  development  and  use  of  synthetic  training  devices  and 
systems  ore  functions  which  ore  widely  practiced  by  the  Navy  and  Air 
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Force.  The  Army  la  rapidly  adopting  policies  which  will  lend  to  an 
extended  use  of  synthetics  and  simulators  on  its  part.  Duo  to  the 
nature  of  modern  warfare,  the  growth  of  these  training  net hods  is 
desirable  and  necessary.  As  has  been  previously  indicated,  however, 
there  is  more  to  the  implementation  of  such  policies  than  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  engineering  design  and  production 
of  synthetic  training  devices.  Training  is  primarily  a  psychological 
phenomenon  and  cannot  be  requisitioned,  ueed,  or  stored  like  hardware. 
The  production  of  a  synthetic  devlco  that  will  really  train  itB  users 
is  dependent  on  the  contribution  of  many  specialist e  from  fields  out¬ 
side  of  engineering  and  production.  In  the  past,  these  accessory  skills 
and  talents  have  not  always  been  available  or  utilized  in  the  process  of 
design,  development  and  production. 

If  synthetic  devices  are  here  to  stay,  it  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  make  the  proper  administrative  changes  so  that  fully 
adequate  professional  skills  are  brought  to  bear  on  all  phases  in  the 
development  and  use  of  such  devices.  Inasmuch  as  certain  basic  data 
on  transfer  of  training  is  also  needed,  another  policy  would  be  the 
expansion  of  present  research  efforts  in  this  field. 

6.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Service  policy  and  practice 

Service  policy  and  practice  with  regard  to  snythetic  training  de¬ 
vices  assume  that  a  device  with  face  validity  automatically  has  transfer 
of  training  "built-in**.  Fortunately,  this  very  often  is  true.  This 
need  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  and  in  order  to  provide  greater 


assurance  that  such  will  always  be  the  case,  the  "flow-chart"  for  de¬ 
vice  production  and  use  should  consistently  provido  for  the  following 
typos  of  consideration: 


(1)  Determination  and  specification  of  service  needs  and 
requirements  with  respect  to  training.  This  requires  the 
effort  of  top-level  military  and  civilian  personnel  who  aro 
sensitive  to  the  training  implications  of  planned  and  anti¬ 
cipated  new  developments  in  weapons  and  operations.  Delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  type  will  establish  the  military  necessity  of 
various  training  needs  in  the  diverse  military  fields. 

(2)  Translation  of  the  military  requirements  into  psycho¬ 
logical  needs  which  are  implicit  in  the  requirements.  This 
activity  requires  detailed  Job  analysis,  the  proposed  inte¬ 
gration  of  this  training  problem  into  over-all  training  pro¬ 
grams,  a  statement  of  the  particular  functions  of  each 
planned  e^v  dovico  (including  in  as  much  detail  as  possible 
the  skills  and  knowledge  which  the  device  should  teach) ,  a 
comparision  with  other  devices  and  procedures  either  planned 
or  already  in  usu,  and  an  estimation  of  how  the  proposed 
trainer  will  modify  or  fit  into  the  training  program  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

(3)  Preparation  of  design  specifications  in  terms  of  military 
requirements,  psychological  components  of  the  Job,  and  engineer 
ing  feasibility.  Here  matters  of  economy  must  be  weighed 
against  military  necessity.  Every  effort  should  bo  made  to 
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incorporate  those  factors  mentioned  in  the  summary  of  research 
data  which  contribute  to  training  validity,  efficiency  and 
practicality. 

(U)  Development  of  a  pilot  model  under  direction  of  ongineors 
with  consultation  and  assistance  by  psychological,  military 
and  training  personnel. 

(5)  Tryout  of  pilot  model.  This  step  involves  an  engineering 
evaluation  to  determine  whether  the  device  meets  the  contract 
specifications  and  is  free  of  "bugs”.  If  the  device  "works" 
it  should  then  be  subjected  to  psychological  utilization  oral 
evaluation  studies  (see  definitions  of  those  terms  in  Section 
5) .  Training  personnel  should  also  have  an  opportunity  at 
this  stage  to  make  suggestions  before  the  specifications  of 
production  models  are  frozen. 

(6)  Production  of  operational  models  and  preparation  of 
manuals.  In  addition  to  the  usual  maintenance  and  operation 
manual,  an  Instructor's  manual  should  also  be  prepared;  this 
"use"  manual  should  incorporate  all  information  previously 
gathered  and  give  specific  instructions  on  how  to  got  tho 
greatest  amount  of  training  out  of  the  device.  In  sane  in¬ 
stances  it  is  recommended  that  lessor),  plans  bo  prepared  to 
accompany  the  instructional  manual, 

(7)  Follow-up  on  usefulness  and  manner  of  ubc  of  each 
synthetic  trainer.  The  results  of  ouch  surveys  can  be  used 
in  making  other  installations,  revising  the  "use"  manual 


and  keeping  track  of  device  obeolc sconce. 

(8)  The  accomplishment  of  any  appreciable  number  of  the  stops 
Hated  under  1-7  above  will  require  administrative  consolidation, 
either  at  the  levsl  of  the  Sorvlce  Department  or  Deportment  of 
Defense  lovol.  Training  cute  across  all  service  operations  and 
specialties  and  the  use  of  synthetic  trainers  is  not  confined 
to,  nor  is  it  the  prerogative  or,  any  single  Corps,  Bureau  or 
Command.  It  would  appear  necessary,  therefore,  that  soue 
central  and  single  organi ration  bo  given  responsibility  and 
authority  to  coordinate  and  administer  the  many  phases  of  the 
policy  and  practice  program  outlined  above. 

>• .  Additional  research 

With  respect  to  synthetic  trainers,  additional  research  is 
needed  on  the  following  general  topics. 

(1)  Basic  arid  applied  studies  of  transfer  of  training  to 
determine  both  the  minimal  and  optimal  characteristics  cf 
situations  in  which  practice  on  one  task  affects  performance 
on  a  subsequent  to.gk. 

(2)  Investigations  to  determine  the  need  for  synthetic 
trainers  and  devices.  A  by-product  of  such  research  would 
be  generalizations  pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  methods  of  training  and  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  psychological  and/or  symbolic  practice  for  rela¬ 
tively  complete  physical  replication. 

(3)  The  utilization  and  evaluation  of  devices  to  determine 


their  real  training  value  (validity)  ao  distinct  fron  engineering 
and  maintenance  types  of  evaluation.  Attempts  to  short-cut  the 
traditional  validation  study  by  means  of  rating  scale  techniques 
should  be  encouraged. 

(4)  Criteria  of  operator  proficiency. 

(5)  The  interaction  between  the  trainer,  the  trainee,  the 
instructor,  and  the  training  situation.  Variations  in  cny 
one  of  these  factors  my  have  a  fundamental  influence  on 
whether  any  training  occurs  or  not.  The  extent  to  which  it 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  make  a  synthetic  device  "sit’ta- 
tion-proof"  night  well  be  investigated. 

(6)  Very  few  trainers  ever  ainulate  the  emotional  and  moti¬ 
vational  aspects  of  the  operational  situation.  Research  in 
these  areas  night  yield  very  fruitful  returns. 

(7)  Applied  research  is  needed  on  the  extent  to  which  one 
synthetic  device  can  accomplish  different  training  functions. 

It  is  of  both  nilitary  and  economic  importance  to  know,  for 
example,  whether  a  single  flight  trainer  can  teach  basic  and 
advanced  flying  skills  and  also  give  practice  for  such  other 
important  training  problems  as  refresher  training,  training 
for  emergencies,  and  transition  training.  Analngous  problems 
exist  for  other  types  of  equipment. 

7.  Contributors 

Portions  of  the  above  sections  have  come  from  (or  boon  suggested 
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A,  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 
M*  Mead 

I.  The  national  Character  Approach 


The  national  character  approach  la  baaed  upon  the  assumption  that 
individuals  who  live  -  either  from  birth,  or  for  any  great  length  of  time 
1c  later  life  -  within  the  same  nation,  exposed  to  and  acting  in  terns  of 
nationally  patterned  institutions,  such  as  the  sane  educational  ays tea,  tax 
structure,  system  of  military  service,  using  the  same  language,  the  same 
currency,  the  same  systems  of  coanunication,  transportation,  exchange,  etc*, 
will  show  certain  regularities  in  the  organization  of  tfc  .ir  characters  which 
can  be  identified,  described  and  used  as  a  basis  for  predicting  their 
probable  behavior* 

The  national  character  approach  is  one  variant  of  the  studies  which 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  personality  and  culture,  based  on  anthropo¬ 
logical  studies  of  small  homogeneous  societies,  clinical  studies  of  the 
character  structure  of  adult  patients  and  clinical  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  children,  and  studies  of  learning*  On  the  bases  of  these  three  areas  of 
research,  u  group  of  hypotheses  have  been  developed  concerning  the  way  in 
which  human  beings  -  sharing  a  common  biologioal  nature,  growing  and  living, 
or  living  during  maturity,  within  a  culture,  which  has  itself  been  patterned 
by  the  nature  of  human  functioning  -  will  show  identifiable  regularities  in 
their  behavior*  Such  studies,  however,  have  been  made  on  small,  relatively 
homogeneous  groups,  or  upon  patients  or  subjects  drawn  from  certain  sectors 
only  of  our  great  heterogeneous  population.  Differences  have  been  identified 
in  the  character  structure  of  members  of  different  social  classes  and  of 
different  regions  of  the  country*  A  notion  such  as  the  United  States  com¬ 
prises  not  only  olass,  regional  and  occupational  differences,  but  also 
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caste-like  differences  between  races,  and  cultural  differences  among  imai- 
grants  who  still  retain  part  of  the  cultures  of  their  homelands. 

The  order  of  regularity  vhich  nay  be  stated  about  an  American  which  will 
apply  to  a  Kiddle  class  white  Philadelphia  lawyer,  a  New  Mexico  sheep  rancher 
of  Spanish  African  descent,  a  southern  Negro  sharecropper  from  Georgia,  the 
son  of  a  Chinese  laundryaan  In  New  York’s  Chinatown,  a  Texas  white  school 
teacher  and  a  coast  of  Maine  fisherman,  is  obviously  of  a  very  special  sort, 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  sort  of  regularity  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  found  among  members  of  an  isolated  tribe  in  the  South  Seas  or  an 
isolated  mountain  conounity  in  Switzerland  or  Tennessee,  However,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  in  certain  contexts  all  of  these  individuals  will  be 
expected  to  fit  into  a  common  framework  -  as  for  example  when  they  vote,  pay 
their  taxes,  attend  the  public  schools,  listen  to  the  radio,  and  serve  in 
the  Army,  respond,  in  fact,  to  demands  which  are  made  upon  them  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  given  to  them  as  American  citizens.  The  language  which 
they  speak  in  these  nationally  defined  contexts  will  be  English,  and,  however 
varying  the  syntax,  vocabulary,  and  degree  of  correctness  with  which  it  is 
spoken,  it  will  nevertheless  be  describable  in  terms  of  the  recognized 
structure  of  English  grammar.  Bad  English  is  still  more  like  En0JJsh  than 
it  is  like  some  other  historically  related  language,  such  as  German  or 
French *  The  conceptions  of  behavior  to  which  thmlr  behavior  will  be  adapted 
will  be  American  conceptions  -  of  the  school  child,  the  tax  payer,  the 
draftee,  the  member  of  a  football  team  or  the  spectator  at  a  baseball  game. 
The  expectations  which  they  meet  in  those  persons  who  mediate  these  situa¬ 
tions  -  the  teacher,  the  tax  collector,  the  draft  board,  the  football  coach, 
will  again  be  American  expectations  which  will  serve  to  mould  and  modulate 
their  behavior:  Those  children  whose  families  have  taught them  extreme 
obsequiousness  to  adults  will  become  less  obsequious  in  a  setting  in  which 
teacher  or  coach  or  non-commissioned  officer  expects  a  more  face  to  face 
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attitude;  those  individuals  who  have  been  reared  in  local  settings  requiring 
extreme  touchiness  and  a  jealous  concern  for  honor,  will  find  this  behavior 
inappropriate*  The  results  of  such  experiences  will  be  that  large  crowds 
of  Americans  which  are  genuinely  heterogeneous  in  character  and  not  unduly 
weighted  by  one  regional  or  class  or  ethnic  group  will  show  regularities  of 
behavior*.  Equally,  groups  cf  Americans,  who  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
membership  in  some  sub-classification  of  the  culture,, either  because  they 
have  a  common  European  derivation,  a  common  class  identification,  or  a 
common  regional  background,  will  also  show  identifiable  regularities  in  be¬ 
havior* 

That  is,  while  it  is  fairly  easy  to  discriminate  the  behavior  of  a 
group  cf  trade  unionists  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  from  the  behavior  of  a 
group  of  trade  unionists  in  Bangor,  Maine,  it  would  not  be  equally  possible 
to  dijeriminate  the  behavior  of  two  trade  union  groups  whose  membership  was 
drawn  from  the  South  as  well  from  the  North;  however,  if  the  individual 
members  wore  studied  in  detail,  characteristics  which  could  be  attributed  to 
having  grown  up  or  lived  in  Alabama  and  in  Maine  would  still  be  present* 
Similarly,  a  middle  class  American  group  -  whether  from  the  south  or  the 
east  or  the  far  west  -  will  be  found  to  have  certain  characteristics  which 
differentiate  it  from  other  classes  whether  from  the  south,  the  east,  or  the 
west,  although  these  characteristic  differences  will  be  expressed  in  re¬ 
gional  terms  which  themselves  will  differ  from  one  region  to  another. 

These  "national*  characteristics  will  not  only  be  most  identifiable  in 
mixed  groups  acting  within  contexts  which  have  a  ndtLon-wide  distribution  - 
buying  in  a  drug  store,,  filling  out  an  income  tax  form,  applying  for  a  job, 
reporting  to  a  draft  board,  watching  a  boll  game  -  but  will  also  be  most 
conspicuous  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  behavior  of  comparable  groups 
from  another  nation  state,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  or  France,  Thus,  any 
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American  tourist  abroad  becomes  easier  to  Identify  as  an  American  than  he 
would  be  in  the  United  Stetesr  and  groups  of  tourists,  students,  soldiers, 
a  ship's  crew,  a  visiting  team,  exhibit,  in  the  contrast  situation,  behavior 
which  is  readily  identifiable* 

As  this  type  of  nationally  regular  behavior  secure  most  conspicuously 
in  those  situations  which  can  be  referred  te  Federal  regulation  -  such  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Armed  Services,  or  to  nationwide  cultural  usage  -  such  as 
speaking  English,  and  accepting  a  religious  framework  which  regards  the  world 
as  divided  among  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews;  the  dollar  monogamous 
marriage,  wage  labor,  eocpuleowy  education,  etc*  -  it  becomes  most  useful  to 
take  into  account  national  character,  in  preference  to  those  regularities 
which  may  be  referred  to  class,  region  or  ethnic  or  religious  background,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  such  contexts* 

The  regulations  and  practices  of  the  Armed  Services  are  national  in 
character,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  way  in  which  the  participation  of 
Negro  Americans,  or  Japanese  Americans,  was  handled  in  the  last  war,  they 
present  common  expectations  to  all  enlisted  and  drafted  men*  In  all  contexts, 
therefore,  when  we  are  concerned  with  groups  of  ran,  and  women,  in  the  services 
"national  character"  is  relevant*  in  the  relations  between  officers  and  men, 
between  units,  morale  considerations  during  training  and  combat,  behavior  on 
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larger  and  smaller  craft,  behavior  in  regard  to  furlough,  discharge,  etc. 

Sub-categories  of  culturally  patterened  character  become  relevant  under 
the  following  conditions* 

1*  Whenever  individual*  as  dintstinct  from  group,  behavior  is  to  be 

At  the  recruiting  station  where  it  is  important  for  the  examining  officer 
to  take  into  account  the  differential  types  of  literacy  t«  be  found  in  •  boy 
from  the  rural  southern  mountains  end  from  the  New  York  Bowery,  and  where  it 
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is  necessary  for  the  psychiatrist  to  know  something  about  the  differing 
attitudes  towards  violence  and  sear  in  different  parts  of  the  country  And 
in  different  ethnic  groups;  in  all  Matters  of  discipline  where  the  urgency 
of  a  stimulus  to  go  AWOL,  or  to  become  involved  in  a  ber-rooa  riot,  oust 
be  related  to  the  class,  region,  and  ethnic  background  of  the  individual 
service  man;  in  selection  of  Individuals  for  social  frrpwq  of  *  foT 

officer  training,  CoMando  training,  etc.; 

flf  ***»«  end  Art  *  for  a  fear  of 

being  stabbed  in  the  back  or  shot  by  the  brother  of  a  girl  one  has  seduced, 
may  be  paranoia  in  an  individual  of  one  baclzground,  and  normal  cultural 
expectation  in  an  individual  from  a  different  background. 

In  all  of  these  situations  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
individual  who  la  to  be  examined,  diagnosed,  recruited,  disciplined,  selected 
for  special  training,  or  treated  for  combet  fatigue,  etc,,  should  not  simply 
be  categorised  as  an  "American”,  but  that  all  of  these  other  factors  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

It  may  be  said  categorically  that  the  more  regularities  in  American 
national  character  are  taken  into  account  in  any  plans  involving  groups  - 
such  as  the  modification  of  naval  and  military  traditional  officer-men 
relationships  (which  have  a  long  pre-American  history  in  European  tradition), 
or  the  handling  of  promotion  or  demobilization,  the  smoother  the  functioning 

I 

of  the  Armed  Services  may  be  expected  to  be?  and  the  leas  such  regularities 
are  invoked  where  any  given  individual  is  ooncerned,  the  smoother  the 
functioning  of  the  Armed  Services  may  be  expected  to  be, 

Americana  as  a  whole  will  share  the  same  beliefs  as  to  when  emergency 
leave  should  be  given  -  whether  for  the  death  of  a  close  relative,  to  get 
married,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  etc.  But  Americans  from  the  Southern 
Mountains,  Americans  of  Syrian  background,  Puerto  Rican  Americans,  etc,,  will 
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Mice  highly  different  individual  and  personal  definitions  of  whether  those 
general  American  regulate  os  are  relevant,  binding,  permissive  or  restrictive, 
in  their  particular  oases* 

2*  fa  yg^tructurs  In  which  diversification  wittla  the 

nationally  set  up  pattern  Is  walblsi 

For  exanple,  if  there  are  to  be  special  dispensations  for  holidays,  it 
is  possible  either  to  sake  a  standard  definition  of  holidays  as  national 
Aaerican  holidays  -  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christaas  and  Easter  -  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  dispensations  for  religious  holidays  which  will  take  account 
of  the  different  holidays  of  Roaan  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Jews  and  Greek  Orthodox  Catholics  on  the  other*  (The  widening  of  the 
traditional  Aaerican  religious  groups  to  include  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists 
cones  under  acts  which  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Armed 
Services  primarily  because  of  their  repercussions  among  minority  groups  in 
the  **  M^JlSPai-^lat^ogs. )  So,  for  Instance, 

during  World  War  II,  point  rationing  of  meats  made  it  possible  to  take  the 
great  regional  and  ethnic  differences  in  meat  preferences  into  account,  with¬ 
out  making  specific  provision  for  kosher  killed  meat,  or  Southern  rural  pre¬ 
ferences*  Point  rationing  was  at  the  same  time  congruent  with  the  "American" 
preference  for  the  exercise  of  individual  choice,  and  proved  in  actual  practice 
to  be  congruent  with  American  distribution  habits  which  were  such  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  ration  could  ever  have  been  met  if  it  had  been  set 
up  on  a  commodity  basis  as  in  Britain, 

Analysis  of  situations  of  this  sort  suggest  that  the  systematic  provision 
for  cultural  differences  -  ethnic,  regional,  class,  and  religious  -  results 
In  the  development  of  national  patterns  which  are  themselves  "American", 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  Amwrican  culture  represents  institutionalized 
adjustment  to  the  great  diversity  of  ethnic  stocks  which  have  been  and  are 


now  contributing  to  the  American  population*  An  example  of  such  an  ad* 
justment  is  the  cafeteria,  where  different  combinations  of  foods  can  be 
made,  and  condiments  are  handled  separately  rather  than  incorporated  in  the 
fooa*  Another  example  is  the  wide  range  of  choices  of  objects  within  a 
narrow  style  range,  in  such  matters  as  clothing,  so  that  differences  among 
individuals,  which  can  be  attributed  to  their  backgrounds,  can  still  be 
expressed  while  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  from  coast  to  coast  is  obtained* 
The  "American"  demand  that  everyone  should  be  treated  the  same  way,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  exceptions  and  no  favoritism,  combined  with  the  actual 
circumstances  of  extreme  diversity  within  the  American  population  was  solved 
by  the  use  of  voluntary  and  local  draft  boards,  a  solution  which  was  American 
in  style,  but  which  also  made  it  possible  for  the  local  draft  boards  to  deal 
efficiently  with  local  groups  of  different  national  backgrounds,  and  with 
local  regional  differences, 

3.  In  building  uc  angclal  services*  nueh  ks  Cwaryndn  units,  lEtjftll^enifi 
units*  etc**  in  which  specific  qualities  nre  desired  at  a  higher  (fegree  of 
concentration  than  can  be  expected  to  be  found  in  any  group  drawn  at  random 
from  the  general  population: 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  sub-cultural  relevance  of  this  sort  can 
be  taken  into  account:  A  special  branch  of  the  service  mav  be  inspected  for 
its  historical  composition  (of  Texans,  of  lumbermen,  of  Minnesotans  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  extraction,  of  steam  riveters  or  miners,  etc.).  Where  there  has  been 
merked  differential  enlistment  or  inservice  selection  of  this  sort,  this  may 
be  subjected  to  analysis  to  find  what  factors  in  the  regional,  occupational 
or  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  group  which  have  historically  predominated,  were 
involved.  Or,  national  guard  units  which  had  shown  markedly  different  combat 
characteristics  might  be  subjected  to  similar  analysis*  Depending  upon  .. 
the  results  of  »uch  an  analysis,  a  working  directive  could  be  developed  which 
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sight  list  tile  special  regional  or  oth&ic  or  occupational  experience  element 
desirable  for  pus  poses  of  special  recruitment  and  reassignment  and  selection, 
or  some  element  of  behavior  which  had  been  found  characteristic  of  this 
historically  selected  group  -  such  as  "experience  with  horses'’  or  bilingualism 
could  be  inoluded  in  selecting  from  the  general  population* 

This  latter  procedure  -  that  is,  of  making  o  final  selection  from  the 
general  population  -  is  safer  because  special  units  with  narrow  regional  or 
ethnic  definition  are  sufficiently  discrepant  with  the  general  style  of  the 
American  services  tc  arouse  difficulties,  in  internal  morale  and  in  the  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  those  units  of  members  of  other  units*  Any  type  of  selective 
segregation,  except  that  based  upon  a  type  of  merit  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  open  to  all,  will  be  resented  within  the  general  American  pattern*  So 
the  recruiting  of  intelligence  units  from  those  with  bilingual  ability  will 
not  have  the  same  bad  effects  on  morale  as  selecting  Jews  in  large  numbers 
for  such  services  would  have, 

4.  AlbMIs,  islagsaa  jsls&teag* 

The  individual  serviceman  of  Czech  background  may  adapt  himself  so  well 
to  the  general  American  pattern  that  no  special  allowance  need  ever  be  made 
for  him,  even  at  hia  induction,  or  for  the  circumstance  that  his  parents  were 
Czech  bora  and  not  Americans  of  several  generations  standing;  nevertheless 
hia  parents  will  in  all  probability  form  part  of  a  Czech-American  community, 
who  will  display  very  marked  behavior  patterns  which  are  Czech-American  and 
not  general  American,  There  will  be  responses  to  a  selective  service  act, 
methods  of  recruitment,  ways  in  which  tho  honors  and  medals  are  given,  handling 
of  the  news  of  death,  etc*,  which  will  be  special  to  Czech-Americans  and  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  terms  of  public  relations  -  when,  for  example, 
a  Czech-American  service  man  is  to  be  specially  honored,  especially  if  the 
honor  involves  posthumons  presentation  to  his  family  group. 
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5.  la  International  public  relation  wltt-filllm 

Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  position  of  specific  ethnic 

groups  in  this  country  as  typified  by  their  treatment  in  the  armed  services, 
in  terms  of  segregation,  assignment  to  specially  arduous  duty  (Japanese 
divisions  in  Italy  ir  World  War  II),  exclusion  from  specially  desirable 
branches  of  the  service  (rumors  about  different  degrees  of  anti-Semitism  in 
different  services,  for  example),  differential  position  of  special  religious 
groups  (rumor 3  about  the  predominance  of  Catholics  in  special  branches  of 
foreign  service  owing  to  emphasis  given  to  training  for  foreign  service  in 
Catholic  institutions),  differential  treatment  of  conscientious  objectors 
drawn  from  religious  groups  with  membership  in  different  countries  (e,g, 
Jehovahs  Witnesses),  treatment  of  American  citizens  who  come  from  an  ethnic 
group  whose  homeland  is  now  in  an  enemy  or  potentially  enemy  camp  (e,g, 
differential  position  of  Italians  in  World  Were  1  and  II;  and  of  Chinese  in 
World  War  II  and  during  the  present  National  Emergency;  of  Czechs  and  Foies 
in  all  three  situations,  etc,)* 

Xn  all  of  tbsss  oontexts  tho  primary  consideration  is  one  of  political 
and  psychological  warfare.  Moves  made  within  the  A^ned  Services,  in  conformity 
with  general  American  patterns  -  such  as  keeping  intact  a  notional  guard  unit 
which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  some  ethnic  minority  group  that  was  in 
one  of  the  critically  relevant  international  situations  -  may  well  be  at 
varianoe  with  the  demands  of  the  wider  situation, 

6,  In  mprale  within  the  services,  due  to  the  general  American  treatment 
of  class  as  a  negative  and  exclusive  concept  and  of  equating  less  assimilated 
and  identifiably  foreign  groups  os  lower  class. 

In  the  American  class  structure  one’s  own  position  is  endangered  if  the 
signs  of  class  membership,  type  of  job,  place  of  residence,  etc,,  are  shered 
with  others  who  are  thought  of  as  lower  class.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
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effective' .&a  of  those  who  think  of  thonselves  as  losing  status  by  the 
association  may  be  lowered,  while  the  ef  ectiveness  of  those  who  feel  they 
have  node  corresponding  gains,  nay  be  raised*  The  initial  effects  therefore 
of  officers  from  a  group  who  are  accorded  lower  status  nay  be  a  lowering  in 
morale.  However,  there  is  a  conpensatory  element  in  American  culture  -  the 
ethic  of  equalitarienisn  -  which  makes  all  such  changes  initially  feared, 
especially  when  not  yet  consummated,  but  rather  quickly  accepted  once  they 
have  been  consunsnated  without  any  overt  incidents, 

II,  Theoretical  status  of  the  "national  character"  approach 

Essential  to  the  "national  character"  approach  is  the  concept  of  culture, 
namely  that  the  traditional  learned  behavior  of  a  group  is  systematic,  and 
that  the  systematic  aspect  can  be  referred  to  the  biological  nature  of  the 
human  beings  who,  in  human  societies,  transmit,  borrow,  change,  and  innovate 
in  teros  of  an  historical  tradition.  Those  disciplines  or  approaches  which 
do  not  integrate  their  treatment  of  society  or  history  with  the  nature  of  its 
biological  carriers,  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  national  character 
approach. 

Within  the  theoretical  structure  which  allows  for  this  common  biological 
nature  of  human  beings,  there  are  certain  other  assumptions  which  aro  essential 

(1)  All  known  forms  of  cultural  behavior  can  be  learned  by  non-defective 
members  of  any  race,  and  differences  between  different  cultures  and  between 
different  societies  at  different  periods  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  race 
of  their  members, 

(2)  Human  growth  follows  certain  regular  patterns  within  which  individuals 
differ  only  within  defined  ranges,  so  that  understanding  of  growth  gained  from 
the  study  of  development,  maturation  and  involution  in  one  culture  can  be  used 
os  part  of  our  theoretical  equipment  in  interpreting  behavior  in  other  cultures. 
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(3)  Each  group  of  human  beings  shows  vide  individual  differences,  many 
of  which  Bust  be  attributed  to  heredity,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
range  of  individual  differences  differs  significantly  as  betveen  societies, 
except  to  the  extent  that  It  is  effected  by  sheer  population  size  (e,  g,  the 
chances  of  either  very  high  or  very  low  hereditary  endowment  will  differ 
significantly  as  between  groups  in  which  g  equals  500  and  g  equals  5000,) 

(4)  Hunan  behavior  is  patterned  and  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  c ca¬ 
parisons  between  patterns  and  not  between  single  items. 

(5)  Cultural  behavior  is  learned  and  unlearned,  and  experimental  studies 
of  learning  which  have  beei  found  applicable  to  human  learning  may  be  used  in 
interpreting  cultural  behavior, 

(6)  Human  personality  is  persistent  throughout  the  life  history  oa  an 
individual  so  that  previous  experience  will  condition  -  in  some  fashion  -  later 
experience, 

(7)  In  the  course  of  growing  up  within  a  society  certain  experiences  are 
excluded  from  consciousness  -  and  are  not  accessible  by  the  same  moans  of 
exploration  as  others,  and  the  theoretical  framework  of  psychoanalysis  as 
applied  to  the  symbolic  productions  of  individuals,  may,  with  suitable  modi- 

i  # 

fications,  be  applied  to  an  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  productions  of 
whole  cultures,  e,g,,  folklore,  literature,  films,  ceremonials,  etc, 

III,  Some  Criticisms  of  the  Hstional  Character  Approach 

Theoretical  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  approach  may  take  off  from  a 
refusal  to  accept  any  one  of  these  bodies  of  theory;  the  disallowance  of  any 
one  is  in  effect  a  disallowance  of  the  method,  although  historians  and 
sociologists  who  make  no  systematic  allowance  for  man's  biological  make-up, 
except  in  gross  or  inexplicit  ways,  may  often  come  to  very  similar  conclusions 
about  the  emphases  of  a  culture  or  a  period  -  because  they  are  using  essentially 
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the  ease  materials, 

t ■pnreach  takes  the  following  f  ™>  In  addlUm  to  the 

iH  and  ^hcetainic  psychiatry  t 

(1)  The  statement  that  the  culture  and  personality  approach  derives 
cultural  institutions  fro*  childhood  experience*  (This  is  a  point  of  view 
which  la  principally  associated  with  Kardiner's  work*  Some  anthropologists 
have  given  heavy  weight  to  an  understanding  of  the  early  developmental  years 
as  a  due  to  the  cultural  emphases,  but  the  national  character  approach  does 
not  regard  the  early  years  of  childhood  as  the  source  of  the  cultural  forms, 
but  rather  ae  an  essential  and  revealing  aspect  of  the  whole  process  of 


(2)  The  statement  that  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  that  single 
elements  in  the  pattern  of  learning  which  students  of  national  character  have 
used  in  their  delineations  produce  the  specified  effects,  for  example  that 
swaddling  (Olsnsky  and  Kenneth  Little*),  weaning,  and  harsh  eliminative 
training  invariably  have  certain  effects  in  adult  life.  There  are  students 
in  this  field  ftoo  are  attempting  to  show  such  systematic  one-to-one  relation¬ 
ships  (Whiting*),  However,  the  national  character  approach  as  used  this 
memorandum  is  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  learning  as  a  patterned  exper¬ 
ience  in  which  each  item  must  be  evaluated  os  part  of  a  whole.  For  exssple, 
the  proponents  of  this  one-to-one  effect  would  insist  that  the  practice  of 
swaddling  Russian  infants  could  not  be  made  part  of  the  theoretical  apparatus 
for  the  interpretation  of  Great  Russian  character  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  swaddling  always,  everywhere,  produced  comparable  effects.  But  the 
approach  of  tnis  memorandum  is  based  simply  upon  the  analysis  of  swaddling 
as  one  particular  way  in  which  Russian  infants  learn  to  be  Russians,  assuming 
that  they  could  learn  in  other  ways  and  that  swaddling,  administered  in  other 
*See  bibliography 
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contexts  would  nave  different  effects* 

(3)  The  statement  that  the  notional  character  approach  fe  0  reduction 
device  by  which  the  historical  complexities  of  great  and  diverse  cultures 

are  given  a  false  simplification*  To  the  extent  that  the  emphasis  of  national 
character  studies  is  upon  the  delineation  of  a  limited  set  of  dynamics,  this 
is  true,  just  as  the  description  of  an  individual  in  psychiatric  terms  does 
not  make  allowance  for  the  rich  content  of  his  life,  or  of  a  language  in  terms 
of  its  grammar  gives  no  hint  of  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  vocabulary*  It 
is  this  aspect  of  the  approach  which  makes  necessary  the  following  caution: 
the  prediction  value  of  a  national  character  statement  increases  with  the 
number  of  members  of  o  culture  involved  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  some 
event  takes  place.  While  the  special  capacities  of  any  given  individual,  or 
the  special  nature  of  some  event  -  such  as  a  riot  or  a  purge  or  a  rebellion  - 
should  fall  within  the  regularities  of  the  national  character,  it  should  not 
be  expected  that  they  can  be  derived  from  them. 

(4)  That  this  approach  is  appropriate  in  the  understanding  of  homogeneous 
and  relatively  slowly  changing  communities  but  is  inadequate  to  any  understanding 
of  complex  modern  rapidly  changing  communities*  While  it  has  been  possible  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  class,  caste,  regional  and  occupational  differences, 
and  differences  among  members  of  different  generations,  within  these  larger 
cultures,  no  convincing  demonstration  of  a  devionce  which  can  not  be  system¬ 
atically  related  to  the  regularities  of  the  wider  culture,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
culture  is  a  part,  has  yet  been  made* 

The  principal  methodological  criticism  with  which  proponents  of  the 
national  character  approach  themselves  identify,  is  that  the  only  means  which 
hive  been  available  to  date  for  validating  their  findings  have  been  historical 
predictions,  such  as  the  predictions  which  were  made  about  the  Japanese  people 
if  the  Emperor  was  preserved,  whiofc  necessarily  can  not  be  experimentally 
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tested  by  reversing  the  conditions*  In  the  preparation  of  this  memorandum, 
the  findings  in  the  four  volwes  of  Studies  in  Social  Psychology  in  World 
War  II.  which  were  empirical  studies  pursued  without  any  national  character 
ca^v^tptions,  have  been  used  as  a  cross  check  on  those  propositions  which 
are  presented  here  about  the  American  character*  Only  such  propositions 
os  are  not  called  in  question  by  any  empirical  notorial  known  to  the  authors 
hove  been  included* 

The  study  of  national  character  and  findings  concerning  the  national 
character  of  Americana,  Englishmen,  Frenchman,  Chinese  or  Great  Russians, 
oust  be  recognized  as  an  applied  science,  pursued  because  human  societies 
are  at  present  orgc.'  izod  as  nations,  and  therefore  the  regularities  within 
the  characters  of  all  their  members  are  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  all 
nationwide  and  international  enterprises* 
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B.  American  National  Character  Structure 

R,  Hetraux 

I,  Introduction:  The  Army  Situation 


This  section  will  present  in  brief  outline  aspects  of  American  character 
structure  that  are  especially  relevant  to  problems  of  adjustment  in  the  Armed 
Services,  particularly  the  Amy,  in  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  material  on  other  ethnic  groups*  Wherever  possible,  illustrations 
i  will  be  taken  from  recently  published  and  ^published  sources  on  American 
eervicemen,^ 

Discussions  of  the  problems  of  servicemen  and  the  statements  of  the 
servicemen  themselves  continually  refer  to  differences  between  civilian  and 
Army  life  -  especially  to  those  ir *11 tut ions 1  arrangements  that  require  con¬ 
trasting  types  of  adjustment*  Explicitly  and  implicitly,  such  discussions 

| 

|  emphasize  the  contrast  between  those  who  at  any  given  time  are  inside  or 

outside  either  group.  Explicit  contrast  is  indicated  in  the  content  of 

behavior  analyzed  by  those  who  have  made  formal  studies  of  servicemen.  The 

contrasts  are  implicit  in  servicemen’s  comments  about  "shot  talk"  and  soldier 

vocabulary  which  it  is  assumed  may  be  partly  incomprehensible,  pertly  too 

tough  for  the  civilian  to  take.  Acid  comment  on  the  susceptibilities  of 

civilians  is  the  theme  of  at  least  one  soldier  song: 

Civilian  ears  are  tender 
Aid  soldier  songs  are  crude 
And  if  some  woman  heard  you  sing 
She’d  think  the  Army  rude. 

So  button  up  your  lips,  my  lads, 

And  trudge  along  unheard; 

A  soldier’s  just  a  bloody  brute, 

|  He’s  not  a  goddam  bird. (2) 

^■See  pp,  210-13  for  selected  bibliographies  on  American  Character  Structure 
and  on  American  Servicemen  used  for  purpo3es^of  this  study. 

^Edgar  A,  Palmer  (editor).  G,  I.  Songs r  New  York,  Sheridan  House,  1944*  p.66. 
This  collection  makes  constant  reference  to  verses  or  words  deleted  from  song3 
for  reasons  of  civilian  censorship.  Likewise  in  the  introduction  to  The 
Best  From  Yank  there  is  reference  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  soldier  talk 
and  soldier  thought  to  the  civilian. 
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Frederick  Elkia,  in  his  Article  on  "The  Soldier1  s  Language**",  comments 
on  the  difference  between  the  popular  idea  of  soldier  language  and  "the  real 
thing" ,  and  suggests  that  the  special  language  of  the  soldier  (like  that  of 
other  masculine  groups  in  American  Society)  tends  to  support  group  solidarity, 
setting  the  men  apart  and  exaggerating  this  separation  from  a  world  that  in¬ 
cludes  women  and  the  standards  of  behavior  taught  by  women. 

In  The  American  Soldier,  contrasting  institutions  in  the  Amy  are 
summarized  as  follows.  The  Amy  differs  from  civilian  life  in 

1,  Its  authoritarian  organization,  demanding  rigid  obedience, 

2,  Its  highly  stratified  social  system,  in  which  hierarchies  of 
deference  were  formally  and  minutely  established  by  official 
regulation,  subject  to  penalties  for  infraction,  on  and  off 
duty. 

3,  Its  emphasis  on  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  and  its 
discouragement  of  initiative,  (4) 

and  furthermore 

•••within  white  civilian  American  society,  there  is  no  yawning  social 
chasm  as  that  separating  enlisted  men  and  officers  in  the  Army, 

...The  nearest  analog/  in  civilian  life  would  be  that  of  the  social 
relations  of  whites  and  Negroes,  especially  in  the  South., .witness 
the  often  used  phrase  "caste  system"  to  describe  the  Army,  (4) 

And  Henry  Elkin  writes: 

...As  soldiers,  they  entered  a  peculiar  social  organization  which 
required  them  to  alter  radically  the  images  they  had  of  themselves 
and  the  values  by  which  they  lived  and  which  imposed  restraints,  and 
offered  occasions  for  the  release  of  impulses  and  feeling,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  they  had  previously  known,  (5) 

One  reaction  was  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  values  associated  with  the  ideal 


3 

Frederick  Elkin,  "The  Soldier’s  Language",  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
51-5,  March  1946  (414-422),  p.  414. 

(4)  Stu&£&Jn  Sg,gjgl.gg^ho;p-gy,lni  ffor^,ffar,Ij;,  4  volumes,  Princeton 
University  Press.  1949-1950.  Vol.  I.  The  American  Soldier,  pp,  55,  56.  In 
footnotes  in  this  study,  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  volumes  by  the 
title  of  the  particular  volume, 

(5)  Henry  Elkin.  . American  Journal  of  Sociology,  51-5,  March  1946 

(408-413),  p.  408. 


of  virility,  e,  g.  toughness,  defensive  irritability,  aggressiveness,  self- 

assertion,  impudence,  drinking,  profanity,  the  use  of  "dirty"  words  that 

reflected  the  absence  of  "Mob  and  teacher"^* 

We're  the  lusty  sons  of  the  Seventy-Ninth, 

We  lov*  to  drink  and  we  love  to  fight, 

We  love  our  arms  arocnd  a  skirt 
And  pity  the  guy  who  does  us  dirt. 

We're  rough  and  rugged,  plenty  of  guts. 

We'll  drive  those  Nazi  bastards  nuts, 

We're  a  bunch  of  oussin'  heels. 

We  take  rat  poison  with  our  Deals* 

We  like  our  gin  and  plenty  of  gash, 

To  hell  with  Sargie's  corned  beef  hash*** 

We'll  win  this  war  in  two  minutes  flat, 

To  hell  with  you  if  you  think  that's  crap, 

'Cause  we  know  what's  right  and  we've  got  the  night*;* 

Included  in  this  emphasis  upon  virility  there  was  considerable  anxiety 
about  and  rejection  (often  explicitly  expressed)  of  over-passivity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sycophantism,  on  the  other  -  any  inability  to  take  it  and  lack 
of  solidarity  with  the  group  both  being  phrased  in  passive  homosexual  terms* 
In  The  American  Soldier,  the  point  is  made  that  a  man  could  admit  and  show 
fear  (a  point  which  is  stressed  continually  in  the  accounts  appearing  in 
Yank)  without  being  branded  as  a  "weak  sister",  but  only  "so  long  as  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  done  his  utmost",  A  soldier  is  quoted  as  asking:  "Whatsa 
matter,  bud  -  got  lace  on  your  drawers?"  And  a  veteran  of  North  Africa  con¬ 
trasts  the  failure  with  the  real  soldier: 

...but  he  never  was  a  soldier  -  did  typewriting,  ran 
errands  for  officers.  He  was  a  suck-ass  for  a  colonel, 
not  a  real  soldier,  A  real  soldier  is  a  guy  -  he'll 
drink  ami  swear  -  but  he  relies  on  himself ;  a  guy  that 
cgh  take  care  of  himself, (8) 

A  diary  is  quoted  in  which  the  writer  describes  how  climbers  were  sometimes 


Z - - - 

Ibid*  pp,  410*411, 

7 

GI  Songs,  Op,  cit,  pp,  156-157 
(8)  The  American  Soldier,  Volume  II,  p,  132 
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publicly  treated,  e*  g.  "Everyone  chorused  and  aade  loud  kissing,  sucking 

noisea  at  him  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  which  aade  Lt.  C  laugh,  but  K 

seemed  not  to  have  heard. And  again,  in  regard  to  promotions,  the  farewell 

editorial  of  Tank  is  quoted * 

...  and  let’s  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  sight  of 
capable  young  officers  prancing  around  their  CO  like 
so  aany  newly  rich  women  around  a  reigning  dowager. ••  (10) 

At  the  sane  tine,  a  whole  vocabulary  developed  during  the  war  that  re¬ 
flected  the  attitude  that  the  soldier  was  someone  acted  upon  (e.  g.  selectee, 
draftee,  returnee,  etc.)** 
and  Elkin  comments  that 

American  men  ...  lid  not  think  of  themselves  as  •doughboys", 
"Tommies",  "Poilus",  or  even  as  "soldiers"  -  terms  which 
imply  individual  human  qualities  and  positive  values  - 
but  aa  "G.I.s",  i.  e.  Government  Issue,  each  with  a  "dog 
tag"  around  his  neck.  The  individual  soldier  thus  saw 
himself  as  an  item  of  mass  production  along  with  G,  I. 
clothing,  rations,  and  other  materiel".  (12) 

So,  in  a  aong  listing  various  G,  I.  objects: 

Tie  us  neatly  In  red  ribbons 

Wrap  us  well  in  Christmas  tissue 

’Cause  we’re  Uncle  Seamy’s  pride  and  joy | 

Strictly  -Government  Issue J  (13) 

Yet  "G.  I."  wts  said  "with  a  sense  of  pride"  and  indicated  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  among  those  to  idiom  it  applied.*^  Accounts  of  combat  all  over  the 
world,  wherever  the  services  took  the  men  and  wherever  reporters  followed  them, 
are  full  of  the  names  of  individual  men  —  each  with  his  name,  hio  rank,  his 
nickname,  some  incident  about  him  and  the  hometown  from  which  he  came.  Wherever 
he  was,  the  indivldaul  kept  his  identity  intact  -  with  his  double  relationship 
to  his  unit  and  to  his  home  implicitly  acknowledged.  The  diversity  of  the  men 


^ voium  i,  p.  266. 
(10)  Ibid.  p.  275 

11  George  Herzog,  upublished  lectures,  1947. 

(12) Henry  Elkin,  op,  cit,  p,  408 

(13) G.  I.  Songs,  op,  cit.  p,  40 

14  Frederick  Elkin,  op,  cit.  pp,  418-420, 
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who  collectively  were  "G.I."  was  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader,^ 

As  reported  in  the  American  Soldier  the  endless  and  continually  growing 

volume  of  griping  aaong  soldiers,  enlisted  aen  and  officers  alike,  centered 

on  the  slowness  of  promotions,  on  the  Banner  in  which  promotions  were  (and 

were  thought  to  be)  given  -  (this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  between  July  1940 

and  June  1945,  857,767  men  were  commissioned  as  officers*^  and  by  VB  Day 

"nearly  three  and  a  half  aillion  enlisted  sen  -  half  the  enlisted  strength  - 

had  acquired  non-commissioned  officers1  chevrons)^;  on  the  relatively 

privileged  position  of  officers  vis-a-vis  enlisted  men,  of  white  servicemen 

vis-a-vis  Negroes;  on  the  relatively  deprived  position  of  a  whole  series  of 

groups,  etc*  The  authors  of  The  American  Soldier  developed  a  theory  of 

17 

"relative  deprivation"  — summing  up  the  outspoken  tendency  of  men,  in  what¬ 
ever  position,  to  feel  that  they  were  worse  off  than  others  (3#  g.  the  married 
man  who  had  made  "greater  sacrifices"  in  induction  than  either  the  single  man 
in  the  Services  or  the  married  man  who  was  not  inducted)  or  that  others  were 
better  off  than  they.  The  enlisted  man  -  officer  contrast  was  typically 
stated  by  the  enlisted  man: 

/"officers  are  entitled  to7  respect  and  privileges,  but  not  jeeps,  gas, 
whiskey,  women... 

/"officerg7  can  do  no  wrong,,, 

whereas  the  Negro  -  white  contrast  is  typically  stated  by  the  Negro: 

Why  aren’t  Negro  soldiers  given  the  same  chance  of  advancement... 

Why  can’t  Ne-snroes  have  fine  things  like  the  white  boys.., 
giving  a  reverse-coin  view  of  the  deprivation  picture  (i,  e,  why  should  others 
have  more  vs,  why  shouldn’t  we  have  the  same.) 

But  the  two  are  linked  in  state  ients  that 

15  The  Best  From  Yank  the  Army  Weekly.  Selected  by  the  Editors  of  Yank, 

New  York,  E.  P,  Dutton  and  Co,,  1945.  Passim. 

16  The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.,  Volume  I,  pp.  232,  243. 

17  Ibid.  pp.  125,  172,  215,  250  and  256,  257,  et  passim. 
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^officerjg7  treat  enlisted  sen  like  slaves 

the  enlisted  nan  is  just  a  nan  to  clean  up  his  dirt  and  take  what's  left  over 

(and  fro®  a  Negro  soldier)  Why  are  we  in  it  -  ve  don't  have  any  rights# (18) 

It  is  significant  that  when  officers  were  asked  whether  enlisted  men's 

promotions  went  to  the  aen  who  were  most  deserving,  81%  (sample  of  Infantry 

divisions  training  in  the  United  States  in  1944)  thought  that  they  did#  (In 

these  sane  divisions  only  %%  of  the  enlisted  men  thought  that  enlisted  men1 8 

promotions  went  to  the  most  deserving.)  But  when  officers  were  asked  about 

officers 1  promotions  only  54%  thought  they  went  to  the  most  deserving# 

•••The  evidence  accumulated  shows  that  when  officers  were  appraising 
their  own  promotion  situation,  they  were  very  nearly  as  likely  to  be 
critical  as  were  enlisted  men  viewing  their  own  chances.. , (1?) 

And  in  the  same  manner,  white  soldiers  tended  to  think  that  Negro  soldiers 

were  satisfied  with  their  situation  in  the  Army  (which  is  in  sharp  contrast 

to  both  the  white  soldiers'  opinion  of  thdir  033  situation  and  the  Nggja 

soldiers'  opinion  about  their  own  situation).  Thus,  it  would  appear  that 

the  usual  emphasis  is  upon  own  relative  deprivation,  within  a  group  less 

privileged  than  onwself. 

Thus  in  making  comparative  ratings,  there  was  a  tendency  to  see  oneself 

worse  off  than  someone  else  -  to  be  relatively  deprived.  But  the  whole 

comparative  position  was  succinctly  stated  by  a  Navy  veteran  when  he  said: 

When  we  were  in  back  of  the  combat  zone  we  used  to  think  we  were 
better  off  than  the  men  ud  in  front  of  us  and  worse  off  than  the 
men  behind  us,  (20) 

And  in  a  poem,  a  sergeant  in  Australia  uses  the  double  comparative  to 
state  a  dramatic  reversal: 


18  Both  groups  of  quotations  from  The  American  Soldier,  op,  cit.  Volume  I, 
.  .  pp.  213,  505. 

(  %  19  Ibid.  pp.  280-281 

20  The  Best  From  Yank,  op.  cit,,  p.  84 
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i ..We're  a  motley,  rugged,  crumbly  lot. 

Ho  subjects  for  a  Sunday  supplements 
But  somehow,  I  don't  think  a  men  of  tld* 

Deep  down  within  his  heart,  would  trade  his  place 
With  fortune's  darlings  in  the  Stevens  lounge. 

We're  "in"  the  thing,  you  see  -  nctquite  as  much 
But  something  like  -  our  buddies  at  Bataan, 

Corregidor,  the  Solomons,  and  Wake; 

And  because  we  walk  in  shabbiness  *»  unkempt. 

Ungroomed  -  and  live  with  pests,  and  breathe 
red  dust 

And  thirst  and  bake  in  searing  heat,  and  drown 
In  tropic  rains  -  like  then  -  we're  fiercely 
proud...  (21) 

Thus  the  full  position  is  a  comparative  one,  but  one  that  includes  relative 

privilege  aa  wall  as  relative  flyylvation  -  at  least  as  a  porsibility.  For 

instance,  a  veteran,  both  of  whose  legs  had  been  amputated  (and  who  is  married 

to  a  nurse  who  had  lost  her  arms),  is  quoted  as  saying t 

Don't  sympathize  with  sq.  At  least  I've  got  my  arms.  You 
should  see  those  guys  in  the  hospital  -  lying  there  without 
any  legs  or  anas.  (20) 

The  tendency  to  dichotomize  groups,  to  polarize  attitudes  -  in  this  case 
to  form  contrasting  "we-they"  groups,  to  set  up  identical  contrasts  between 
"us"  and  "them",  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Americans,  no  less  in  the  Atmy 
than  in  politics,  in  labor  situations  (the  AFL  vs.  the  CIO,  business  vs. 
labor,  etc.),  in  relation  to  Government  (Congress  vs.  the  President,  Govern¬ 
ment  vs.  the  public,  etc.),  in  sports,  and  so  on  -  pitting  against  each  otter 
groups  ,  different  hierarchical  levels  as  consistently  as  groups  of  near  equals. 

The  Infantry,  the  Infantry, 

With  dirt  behind  their  ears, 

They  can  whip  their  weight  in  wildcats 
And  drink  their  weight  in  beers. 

The  lousy  Engine srs. 

Urt ^.Manto 
In.  a  imnfligi  toawal  isra* 

And  the  editors'  comment  to  this  song  is:  "By  switching  the  names  of  the 


20  Unpublished  interview 

21  The  Best  From  Tank,  op.  clt.,  p,  64* 
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services  around  a  bit,  foie  noble  dUtr  Ferv«*  t.lmaat  a nv  branch# 


•22 


Though  disgruntleaent  characterized  every  group,  griping  was  in  certain 

respects  most  vehement  aaong  those  who,  in  terns  of  performance,  were  the 

most  satisfactory  soldiers,  i.  e. 

•••the  better  eduoated  tended  to  be cone  the  nost  successful  in 
the  Amy,  as  neasured  by  pronotions,  and  were  least  likely  to 
be  found  aaong  deviants  such  as  AWOL * s  or  psychoneurotics,  but, 
though  high  in  personal  esprit  and  personal  coanitaent,  they 
were  -  at  a  verbal  level  -  low  in  satisfaction  with  their  Job 
and  status  and  in  approval  of  the  Amy*  (23) 

The  relevance  of  childhood  and  young  adult  experience  to  adjustment  to 

Army  life  is  stressed  throughout  formal  discussions  of  the  serviceman*  Thus, 

summarizing  a  study  of  reported  childhood  experiences,  it  is  said: 

•••stable  home  background,  a  healthy  childhood,  good  work  habits 
in  school,  and  association  with  other  boys  and  girls,  including 
participation  in  sports,  ware  assets*  (24) 

And  again,  the  factors  of  marriage  and  fatherhood  were  found  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  in  morale: 

••.The  married  men  were  low,  relative  to  the  unmarried,  on 
personal  esprit  and  personal  commitment, . . • 

/The  relative  differences  in  response  between  married  and  un¬ 
married  man  tended  to  remain  the  same  overseas  and  at  home,*/ 

Fathers,  with  other  variables  constant,  tended  to  be  somewhat  less 
favorable  on  personal  commitment  than  other  married  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  however,  fathers  had  somewhat  more  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  the  Army  than  either  married  men  without  children  or 
single  men,  (25) 

The  relevance  of  educational  achievement  -  especially  the  differences 
between  those  men  who  had  only  grade  school  education  and  those  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  or  more  -  is  continually  emphasized  in  analyses  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  Army  life,  (But,  according  to  one  survey,  education  was  not  considered 

to  be  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  promotion  by  the  men  themselves  -  irre- 
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spective  of  the  educational  level  of  the  individual  respondent,)  There  can  be 


22  G,  I,  Songs,  op,  cit,  p.  129 

23  The  America  1  Soldier ,  op,  cit.  Volume  I,  p,  102  and  passim. 

(24)  Ibid,  pp,  133-144. 

(25)  Ibid.  p.  108-110. 

(26)  Ibid.  p.  270 


little  doubt  that  In  the  American  krmy  of  World  War  II,  thoae  who  were  moat 

able  to  confers  to  conteaporary  educational  atandarda  of  preparation  for 

civilian  life,  by  and  large,  were  alec  thoae  who  were  wo at  successful  in 

(though  on  occasion  most  critical  of)  the  Any*  The  myth  of  Sergeant  York, 

like  the  ayth  of  the  happy-go-lucky  Negro,  waa  shattered  when  the  sen  hlaself 

was  appraised.  The  otyths  live  on,  however,  in  the  Binds  of  the  men  -  in 

their  songs  about  theaselves  and  their  beliefs  about  others. 

In  another  context,  it  was  found  "that  the  men  whose  attitudes  were  aost 

conformist  were  the  ones  aost  likely  to  be  promoted  subsequently.. .the  same 

consistency  appears...for  high  school  graduates  and  college  men  and  in  two 

27 

of  the  three  samples  for  other  men."  But  the  desire  to  gain  status  -  to 

28 

become  officers  -  ms  directly  related  to  the  educational  level  achieved. 
Including  the  picture  of  the  contrast  between  Army  life  and  civilian 
life  itself,  the  characterizations  of  the  Aaerieen  soldier  briefly  mentioned 
here,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Army  handled  Its  problems  (e.  g.  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  men  who  were  promoted  in  the  course  of  World  War  II, 
the  constant  sampling  of  the  man  to  learn  their  own  opinion,  etc.)  are  to  be 
referred  back  to  more  general  American  attitudes  -  expectations  about  behavior 
that  reflect  American  character  structure. 

Because  -  in  spite  of  regional,  class  and  ethnic  differences  -  expecta¬ 
tions  about  the  family  and  the  experiences  of  children  are  those  most  commonly 
shared  by  Americans,  and  also  because  the  preseutution  of  the  material  in  this 
form  will  highlight  likenesses  and  differences  between  the  expectations  of 
Americans  and  other  ethnic  groups,  the  data  on  American  character  structure 
will  be  stated  largely  in  terms  of  child  rearing  in  the  family,  followed  by 
some  more  general  statements  of  themes  relevant  to  American  character 
structure. 


27  Ibid.  p.  263. 

28  Ibid,  Table  5,  p.  240 
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II.  The  America 


t 


The  following  propositions  represent  a  series  of  expectations  about 
the  families  in  which  Americans  grow  up.  Individually,  there  are  large  and 
small  families,  families  who  live  doubled  up  with  relatives  and  others  with 
borken  hemes,  progressive  parents  and  conservative  ones,  strict  and  lenient 
mothers,  fathers  who  are  tough  and  others  who  are  good  guys,  children  who 
gat  along  with  each  other  the  way  kids  ought  to  and  some  who  are  always 
fighting.  The  characteristics  that  matter  (e,  g.  the  composition  of  the 
family,  who  is  present  or  absent)  and  the  descriptive  terms  that  cluster  around 
them  (e.  g.  large-small,  progressive -conservative,  strict-lenient)  are  ways  of 
describing  what  the  expectations  are  and  the  extent  to  which  a  particular 
family  conforms  to  the  expectations. 

1.  The  American  family  consists  of  a  two  generation  group:  fl  Pflrrtfifl.CWBlg 
and  theli  growing  children.  commonly  pictured  aa_ ,<L_bcy_and_9  girl,  of  whom 
the.lattgr  may  be  slightly  the  elder. 


These  are  ths  relatives  v.o  appear  in  soldiers’  songs,  e.  g. 

Ity  My  sister,  she  works  in  a  laundry, 

Hy  father,  he  fiddles  for  gin. 

Uy  mother,  she  takes  in  washing  — 

My  God ,  how  the  money  rolls  ini  (2) 


and 


...A  visit  with  with  sister  and  £a, 
A  soldier  boy’s  dream  of  heaven,. ,  (2) 

and  Perhaps  you  have  a  mother. 

likewise  a  sister  too, 

And  maybe  you  have  a  sweetheart 
to  weep  and  mourn  for  you,,.  (2) 


^For  a  bibliography  of  published  materials  on  American  character  structure, 
see  pp,  210-213.  Except  where  an  author  is  directly  quoted,  the  detailed 
points  in  this  section  are  not  footnoted.  There  are,  however,  footnote 
references  to  unpublished  reports,  some  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this 
memorandum,  and  to  related  materials, 

(2)  fixJLfci  §SQBSr  PP*  l6l,  33»  133. 
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2,  The  family  lives  by  itself  -  in  an  urban  apartment,  a  suburben  or  rural 

2 

?  hgme  of  its  own  -  apart  froa  parents  in-law  end  other  relatives  -  lB.fr  .<*!£; 

i 

1  fcrent  neighborhood,  la  another  town  or  region  of  the  country, 

I 

}  Relatives  are  welcome  visitors  in  one  another ' a  hoses,  but 

I  hoses  do  not  provide  living  space  for  long-tine  guests  (the 

|  guest-roos  say  serve  a  double  purpose,  or  the  guest-bed  nay 

,  be  a  convertible  couch  in  the  family  living  room)  or  for 

such  outsiders  as  servants, 

t 

3.  The  family  is  eroded  to  be  eccnoml**ilv  t^*r»rS*rt  with  the  sain 

reecotmlMl ltv  frr  guppcrt  falling  UDCg  the  sen,  end  for  hrm—m*kii*  gj  the 

rearing  of  the  children  upon  the  women.  The  family  group  is  not  expected  to 

receive  assistance  fro*  parents-in-law  or  other  relatives  nor  is  it  expected 

to  sake  financial  contributions  to  the  living  of  kin. 

Common  exceptions  to  this  situation  ore  eldsriy  widows  who  may 
live  with  and  help  or  be  helped  by  a  child  and  widows  and 
divorcees  with  young  children  who  may  move  in  with  some  other 
relative,  (3) 

The  stress  upon  having  separate  living  arrangements  and  upon  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  have  important  repercussions  upon  attitudes  towards  military  service 
among  both  men  and  women.  In  a  recent  qualitative  study  of  attitudes  towards 
"drafting  everyone"  and  another  of  attitudes  towards  setting  up  "different 
criteria  for  drafting  different  groups",  men  and  women  interviewed  stated 
that  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  fathers  (family  men,  fathers  with 
large  families,  men  supporting  large  families)  os  against  single  men:  those 
who  thought  that  women  should  be  drafted  now  or  "in  on  emergency"  said  that 
mothers  should  be  exempted  because  "their  children  need  them"  or  that  only 
single  wc:;;n  should  be  drafted  or  allowed  to  volunteer,^  The  relationship 
between  marriage  and  fatherhood  and  personal  morale  and  personal  commitment 
among  servicemen  in  World  War  II  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  above  p,  35  ), 


(3)  Margaret  Mead,  Male  and  Female.  New  York,  William  Slrrro*  and  Co,,  1949, 
p,  326,  For  an  extended  statement  of  the  implications  of  this  style  of 
family  living,  see  Chapter  XVI,  "Each  Family  in  a  Home  of  Its  Own", 

^  Unpublished  study  based  on  approximately  500  interviews  and  written 

statements ^collected  between  mid-December  and  mid-February  1951,  analyzed 
by  Rhoda  Metraux. 
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4.  Both  parent  gr?  rerofod  bj  rapes  aery  to  the  utbrlnrlng  of  the  chjlflmi. 
tat  whilt  Mrrlmew  la  eatered-into  "for  life"  it  la  alBO  Except  amcna.  cgrtalii 


raligloua  ja-pufcj)  rw»m*H  ■*  t^nrL^hi^  by  either  partner.  As  divorce  may 
involve  the  re -marriage  of  one  or  both  parents ,  children  of  divorced  parents 
way  have  "two  hones"  rather  than  a  "broken  hone"* 


Problems  related  to  the  family  -  to  the  fidelity  of  husband  or 
wife  or  sweetheart,  to  illness  and  death  in  the  family,  to  the 
care  of  the  children  -  were  a  major  source  of  concern  to  service¬ 
men  and  civilians  alike  during  World  War  II,  They  have  been 
widely  reported  in  a  great  variety  of  sources* 


Data  in  The  American  Soldier  from  servicemen's  reports  of  their  own  childhood 
experience  indicate  that  "of  the  high  school  graduates  16 %  came  from  homes 
broken  by  death  or  separation  before  the  respondent  was  16  years  old;  among 
the  non-high  school  graduates,  25%*  The  data  here  suggest  that  "broken  homes" 


was  not  a  factor  in  adjustment  to  the  army,  for  there  was  a  negligible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  percent  of  those  from  broken  homes  between  those  men  regarded 
as  Best  Adjusted  (21%)  and  the  Psychoneuroties  (27%)  and  the  AWOL's  (2lS)\ 


5 

Iba..4«lgrlfiaB..S9ldl9r»  °P  cit,  Volume  I,  Chart  VI,  p.  133,  134. 

Theodore  Lidz  ("Psychiatric  Casualties  from  Guadalcanal:  A  Study  of  Reactions 
to  Extreme  Stress"  in  Psychiatry.  IX:  3,  August  1946,  pp.  193-213)  in  his 
discussion  of  the  breakdown  of  Marines  who  had  had  excellent  adjustment  to 
combat  conditions  until  they  were  subjected  to  extreme  and  very  prolonged 
deprivation  and  stress,  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  initial  cases  eventually 
said  that  they  came  "from  homes  that  were  disrupted  by  separation  of  parents, 
marred  by  the  death  of  a  parent,  or  by  severe  alcoholism  or  insanity  of  a 
parent*" 

This  is  a  more  inclusive  list  than  that  in  The  American  Soldier  material, 
and  refers  not  to  a  larger  population  but  to  statements  mode  only  ay  those 
who  were  casualties  -  and  casualties  in  a  specific  situation.  The  data  there¬ 
fore  are  not  necessarily  as  contradictory  as  it  would  at  first  appear*  A 
nurber  of  different  studies  have  demonstrated  how  historically  disparate 
factors,  united  in  the  same  person,  result  in  a  variety  of  syndromes,  see  for 
instance 

Hilde  Bruch  and  Grace  Touraine.  "Obesity  in  Childhood,  V,  The  Family  Frame  of 
Reference."  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  Vol,  11:2,  April  1940  (141-206). 

Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  T*  Glueck.  Criminal  Careers  in  Retrospect. 

New  York,  Commonwealth  Fund,  1943.  ~ 

David  Levy,  Maternal  Overurotection.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1943. 
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5.  In  the  felly  111*  chiefly  the  aether  »ba  la  ruflpeneiblelot  lngi*tl*tt 
ttjon  a  styJb  of  acceptable  behavior.  who  la  the  dlgclpHaarlap  end  tte  arbiter 
pf  who  and  afeai  la  right  *ad  wrong.  jopJ  and  bad  for  tba  children.  It  la  the 
nether  who  docldfla  moon  the  jutlas,  accords  privilege  and  metes  j^  rsard* 
and  punishments.  Thus  it  la  the  mother  who  chiefly  cares  for  the  infant, 
teaches  the  amnll  child  regularity,  self-control  and  will  power,  Initiative 
and  self-assurance  as  it  learns  to  eat  properly,  is  toilet  trained,  learns  to 
walk  and  fend  for  itself  in  a  room  full  of  objects  and  a  playground  full  of 
other  children;  it  is  the  mother  who  makes  demands  upon  the  children  -  that 
they  progress  in  the  right  direction,  that  they  respond,  that  they  succeed 
in  meeting  the  demands  upon  them  made  by  the  school,  the  neighborhood  and  their 
age  mates;  it  is  she  who  punishes  by  withdrawal  of  affection  and  rewards  by 


giving  affection,  by  her  satisfaction  and  praise,  by  the  privileges  she  accords. 
6.  Thu  father  ia.r&ltor  a  capricious  punisher  and  admirer  of  h.la  children,- 

&-£gMl2aJa  Ms  mg  ppKlnft  thej.tags.rtg  .fia^uvs..^lgne9s  .gqffst&fig 

fiataraalta  gltoipg.ftlBMlf  ffM,  ggalMi  thg,mg^h?r_2S^tha_gi^i.of  late 

ness  (which  becomes  defined  as  escape  from  women  and  womtn  set  standards  Into 
sloppiness,  relaxation  to  lower  class  standards,  enjoyment  of  stag  parties 
and  so  on,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  toughness  and  touchy  aggressiveness, 
etc,)*  In  relation  to  his  daughters  the  father  rather  enjoys  being  affection¬ 
ately  pushed  around  (being  made  a  sucker  in  a  good  cause,  giving  in  to  the 
daughter  against  the  mother);  he  hopes  his  daughter  will  work  at  being  attractive 
and  will  display  qualities  of  "leadership"  and  "initiative"  -  but  not  too  much. 

This  means  that  good  behavior  and  the  desirable  states  that  go  with 
it  (good  health,  efficiency,  respectability,  etc,)  and  the  rewards 
that  come  with  success  -  affection  and  regard  and  privilege  -  are 
regularly  linked  with  women-taught  standards  of  propriety  and  well 
being  for  both  men  and  women. 

For  the  boy  it  means  that  standards  of  behavior  are  set  without 
specific  content  (so  the  mother  teaches  him  when  to  fight,  but  not 
how  to  fight:  that  sports  are  good,  but  not  how  to  play  games). 

The  specific  content  learned  from  the  father  may  be  at  variance 
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with  the  standards  set  by  the  Bother.  It  Beans  that  there  is 
ambivalence  between  "good"  behavior  that  is  related  to  "ethical51 
behavior  and  "responsibility",  on  the  one  hand,  and  "good"  be¬ 
havior  that  is  related  to  aaleness  and  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
against  women,  on  the  other.  So  he  sust  find  ways  of  striking 
an  acceptable  balance  between  virile  behavior  and  the  behavior 
on  which  success  is  based  in  his  own  and  others'  estimation. 

For  the  girl  it  means  that  there  is  congruence  between  feminine 
and  "good"  behavior;  from  her  Bother  she  learns  that  it  is  she 
who  sets  the  style  and  from  her  father  she  learns  that  it  is 
she  who  sets  the  pace  and  the  limitations  upon  his  indulgence.  (6) 

It  U  OTldnnt_ait^fci  -ttw  bar,  the  irre  1.  mMiB  ule  tMlSl 

backed  by  the  father  The  principal  expectations  of  the  father,  expressed 

in  such  phrases  as  "Be  tough  and  do  tough  things"  or  "Show  them  you  can  take 

it"  or  "Stand  up  to  him  and  fight"  or  "Don't  be  a  sisay"  or  "Roll  up  your 

sleeves  and  show  them"  are  the  qualities  that,  among  others,  make  a  good 

fighting  man  and  are  expressly  adx.ied  by  other  soldiers.  Goldbricklng 

(when  it  does  not  adversely  affect  the  welfare  of  the  group)  is  acceptable; 

"sloppiness"  is  a  virtue  applied  to  one's  own  group  (but  a  vice  applied  to 

others).  There  is  rueful  syapathy  for  the  man  who  tries  and  cannot  quite 

make  the  grade  (Sad  Sack),  but  contempt  fer  the  one  who  won't  try  or  who  lets 

his  pals  down  (the  man  with  "no  guts",  the  one  who  is  "yellow")  and  for  the 

sycophant  (the  "apple  polisher",  the  "boetlicker",  the  "brown  nose",  the  man 

who  "sucks  up"  to  superiors  or  subordinates).  From  their  songs,  it  appears 

that  the  men  in  branches  of  the  services  that  are  regarded  as  less  masculine 

turn  the  accusation  into  a  chip-on-the-shoulder  -  daring  anyone  else  to  say 

what  they  themselves  have  said: 

Here  we  go  into  the  file  case  yonder, 

Diving  deep  into  the  drawer 

Here  it  is,  buried  away  down  under 

That  snafued  stuff  we've  been  searching  for. 

Off  we  go  into  the  C.O.'s  office 
Where  we  get  one  heluva  roar. 

We  live  in  miles  of  paper  files 

But  nothing  will  stop  the  Army  Chair  Corps.  (7) _ 

(6)  For  a  discussion  of  the  theme  of  the  good-bad  giri  in  American  culture,  cf. 
Nathan  Ieite3  and  Martha  Wolfenstein:  Movies.  A  Psychological  Study.  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  The  Free  Press,  1950. 

G. I.  Songs,  op,  cit,  pp,  137,  118. 
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that  would  the  Army  do  without  the  Engineered 
Can  anyone  tell  ae  what  they  would  do?  (7) 

The  defensive  challenge  -  as  well  as  the  wry  huaor  -  is  dearly  related  to 

the  nore  obvious  statement e* 

Oh,  we're  the  boys  froa  Co,  A, 
fe're  not  so  very  neat. 

We  seldom  wash  our  hands. 

We  never  wash  our  feet; 
fe're  nuts  about  the  woaen 
We're  crazy  about  the  booze. 

Oh,  we're  the  boys  froa  Co,  A. 

Now,  who  the  hell  are  youse?  \B) 

Current  attitudes  towards  drafting  woaen,  aaong  aea  and  woaen,  reflect  expecta¬ 
tions  of  good  behavior  ("It  isn't  necessary  to  draft  woaen,  they  will  volun¬ 
teer")  as  well  as  the  deaand  that  woaen  should  not  be  classed  with  aen  as 
"fighters"  but  should  keep  to  their  own  sex  role  —  or  at  most  should  replace 

aen  in  Industry  or  in  the  "Army  Chair  Cor  pa"  •  The  dangers  of  woaen  infiltrating 

o 

the  Bale  world  of  the  Arwy  is  rationalized  as  protection  of  woaen.  The 

obvious  implication  of  references  to  woman  in  the  services  is  that  the  aen  are 

driven  to  an  even  more  drastic  assertion  of  masculinity,  and  the  non-fighting 

jobs  carried  on  by  men  become  even  more  suspect,  e,  g. 

The  MACS  and  HAVES  are  winning  the  war 
So  what  the  hell  are  we  fighting  for?  (10 ) 


and 


Take  down  your  service  flag,  mother, 

Your  son  is  In  A,S,T,P., 

Releasing  a  WAC  for  duty 
On  battle  fronts  over  the  sea,  (10) 

And  a  writer,  describing  Infantrymen's  pride  in  themselves,  refers  to  a  group 

who  were  given  a  chance  to  go  into  the  Amy  service  forces  and  refused  to  do 

so  because  "they  were  not  interested  in  'replacing  HAC's  for  aotive  duty'". 

They  looked  upon  noncombat  men  as  "male  HAC's"  and  "chalrborne  troops",  (11 ) 

(8)  Ibid,  p.  157, 

9  Unpublished  report  on  attitudes  toward  drafting  everyone,  op,  cit, 

(10)  G.I*  Songs,  op,  cit,  "Mademoiselle  from  Ayoentiers",  pp,  72-77,  and  p,  89, 

(11)  Ananymoua,  "The  Making  of  an  Infantryman",  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
51:5,  March  1946  (376-379),  p.  376. 
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7.  T>*  wtamdarda  in  tw  tf  which  argute  tihlh  Uttlr  -fibUflTfiP  fiffll  JttB 
th«lr  tthUdrati'a  utice^a  and  In  t€TM  of  rtddi.ttlC  fMjfrgn  WC  mreUg 
indg»  their  own  progress  arc  sot  outside  the  hornet  the  approved  model. for 
the  child  is  Ita  own  peer  group,  la  the  child  of  immigrant  partnts  turned 
to  teachers  and  age  mates  to  learn  hov  a  child  like  itself  ought  to  act  - 
telling  the  mother  what  these  explanations  were;  as  the  modern  mother  turns 
to  the  experts  to  tell  her  how  to  care  for  aid  what  to  expect  from  children 
born  at  the  same  time  as  her  child,  compares  other  children  to  her  own,  and 
her  child  to  these  others,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  judge  siblings  in 
terms  of  each  other  (especially  if  they  are  far  apart-  in  age)*  The  child’s 
success  in  comparison  to  others  close  to  his  age  (his  peer  group)  is  a 
validation  both  of  the  mother's  efforts  and  of  the  child fs.  Hence,  mother's 
love  is  given  or  withdrawn,  privileges  are  extended  or  withheld  in  terms  cf 
the  way  a  child  continually  measures  up  to  these  age  mates.  Failure  to  meet 
the  standards  not  only  brings  down  mother's  disapproval,  but  also  creates 
anxiety  lest  one  be  rejected  from  the  very  group  against  whom  one  should  be 
judged,  on  whose  approval  one  depends  for  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  for 
whom  one  is  also  legitimately  a  critic  and  admirer.  One  sees  here  one  source 
of  the  contempt  for  the  man  who  will  not  measure  no  and  the  empathy  for  the 
man  who  cannot  quite  hake  the  grade.  At  the  same  time,  the  child  who  out¬ 
strips  the  group  entirely  is  put  in  the  awkward  position  (and  its  parents 
are  put  in  the  awkward  position)  of  possible  being  given  (and  of  giving) 
rewards  for  deserting  the  group  of  legitimate  judgment,  (This  is.  in  soldier 

to  to  toe..togimrwpsr«) 

The  introlected  parental  image  involves  a  constant  sensitivity  to  the 

reactions,  of  those  like  oneself  -  which  Riesman  has  insightfully  called  the 

12 

"radar  conscience"  of  the  "other-directed  personality",  and  which  Fromm, 


12 


David  Riesman,  The  Lpnelv  Crowd.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950, 


looking  at  Americana  from  the  vantage  point  of  European  psychoanalysis,  baa 
termed  "the  marketing  orientation"  in  which,  he  writes,  "the  concept  of  self 
shifted  from  "I  aa  what  I  possess*  to  *1  am  as  you  desire  me*"*  About  this 
personality,  be  writes*  he  is  interested  in  himself,  immensely  interested 

in  his  success  on  the  market,  but  ’he*  is  the  manager,  the  employer,  the  seller 
—  and  the  commodity".  What  the  child  learns,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
mother,  is  to  find  itself  and  to  set  its  pace  and  style  by  a  series  of  approxi¬ 
mations  made  by  itself  as  a  member  of  a  group  timed  to  its  members  reactions# 

The  Congressman  "with  his  ear  to  the  ground",  the  committee 
"feeling  its  way",  the  report  of  the  opinion  survey,  the 
advertisement  telling  "you"  what  people  like  you  are  wearing, 
eating,  making  themselves  attractive  with,  each  in  their  way 
reflect  this  internalized  sensitivity. 

Just  as  the  mother  is  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
adjusting  her  techniques  to  the  newest  findings  of  the  ex¬ 
perts,  so  also  the  business  executive,  the  Ayiny,  etc,  should 
be  prepared  to  scrap  one  style  of  management  for  a  more 
effective  one* 

In  a  discussion  of  Marine  Corps  contributions  to  the  war 
and  particularly  the  importance  of  amphibious  operations, 
th*.,  following  statement  is  quoted:  "My  military  education 
and  experience  in  the  first  World  War  has  all  been  based  on 
roads,  rivers  and  railroads",  General  Marshall  confessed  in 
1943,  "During  the  last  two  years,  however,  I  hav8  been  ac** 
quiring  an  education  based  on  oceoBS..."  (14) 

Similarly,  two  reversals  in  the  style  of  training  are  referred  to  in 
the  following  quotation* 

"The  Army  has  shucked  the  quaint  idea,  highly  publicized  in 
1950,  of  using  the  polite  and  gentle  approach  in  making  new 
soldiers.  It  is  back  to  the  service’s  traditional  chewing 
out  technique.  The  soldier-makers*  language  is  almost  three 
dimensional  and  generously  salted,. •  Recalls  -  officers  and 
non-coms  of  World  War  II  -  say  it  is  a  vital  ingredient  in 
soldier  processing.  Certainly  it  gets  results 0,,"  And  the 
writer  finishes  the  article  with  the  statement:  "They  will 
be  better  soldiers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  trained 
them,  than  the  peacetime  Army  that  was  rushed  into  Korea,,, 

You  will  be  proud  of  them",  (15) 


13 

Erich  Fromm,  Man  for  Himself.  New  York,  Rinehart  and  Co,,  1947,  pp,  136,  77 

(14)  Quoted  in  a  review  by  George  McMillan  of  Jeter  A,  Isely  and  Philip  A, 
Crowl:  THE  US  MARINES  AND  AMPHIBIOUS  WAR,  New  York  Times  Book  Reviews, 
February  18,  1951 

(15 )  Meyor  Berger,  "The  Making  of  an  American  Soldier,"  New  York  Times  Magazi»e 
February®,  1951,  pp.  7,  34-38, 
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8,  With  aaphasls  upon  achievement  -  in  which  success  la  rewarded  by 
tffwtlia  and  main t Ion.  K  th«t  tti  chili  It  com  Hotly  rwhwl  to_lbe 
pf  its  capacities.  and  with  the  eaphafls  upon  own  age  group  as  the 
standard  makers,  as  the  puce  letters,  for  oneself  (as  one  hop—  to  become 
a_pace  setter  within  the  group  oneself),  the  peasnent  f^cug  of  attentlon 

UJttgft  am.  ami j« 

In  these  terns,  near  age  siblings  and  age  nates  among  friends  are  both 
the  rivals  to  be  outdistanced  and  the  group  froa  which  one  should  not  move* 
This  means  that  fighting  must  be  fair  and  it  is  better  when  now  one  and 
now  the  other  "wins"  -  so  that  each  one  has  some  successes  to  his  account. 

It  aeans  that  no  victory  should  put  one  amber  of  the  group  at  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  -  out  also  that  opponents  should  be  evenly  matched  ("pick  on  someone 
your  own  also"  is  both  a  comment  to  the  big  boy  who  fights  the  small  one  and 
a  comment  by  the  big  one  who  is  attacked  by  the  small  one).  In  these  terms, 
it  naans  that  in  the  rivalry  of  elder  and  younger  siblings,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  matching  up  of  unlikenesses,  comparisons  of  differences  that  measure 
success  and  determine  reward. 

So,  for  instance,  in  working  out  a  point  system  of  discharge  from  the 
Army  in  World  War  II,  a  whole  series  of  different  situations  were  made 
commensurable  with  one  another  -  and  servicemen  argued  about  such 
things  as  how  many  campaigns  argued  about  such  things  as  how  many  cam¬ 
paigns  ought  to  be  equal  to  a  child,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  or 
not  ht’irg  been  in  a  combat  area  ought  to  be  equal  to  having  been  in 
actual  battle,  etc. 

It  is  significant  that  the  point  system  of  dischnrge  was  very  favorably 
received  on  the  whole  (at  the  beginning  69%  of  the  men  sampled  thought 
it  was  "very  good"  or  "fairly  good",  and  only  9%  thought  it  was  "no 
good  at  all"),  and  the  criticisms  that  gradually  accumulated  had  to  do 
with  the  way  it  was  carried  out  (not  in  terms  of  "fairness"  but  in 
terms  of  doing  a  "good  Job*),  It  is  also  significant  that  own  status 
had  considerable  effect  upon  the  weight  given  any  one  factor  (fathers 
giving  preference  to  fatherhood,  those  in  the  services  a  longer  period 
emphasizing  longevity,  etc,).  The  fact  that  the  point  system  was 
based  upon  the  expressed  preferences  of  the  servicemen  themselves  (and 
was  supported  against  the  demands  of  various  lobbies  and  some  groups 
within  the  Armed  Forces)  is  itself  illustrative  of  the  weight  of  the 
"peer  group"  in  making  decisions  acceptable,  (16) 

Ii6)  ifaa.A.asrl^q  op,  cit.  Volume  I,  Chapter  XI,  pp,  520-543, 
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feMBfcjj  B  bftlRngB  within  thB  peer  gpcuc  DUU  Ugtj  ffllhftaU.  IPOIl  "doing 
one* a  share"  -  neither  more  nor  lets.  Doing  more  than  one* a  sharfe  (and  so 
exposing  others  to  the  accusation  that  perhspe  they  are  not  acting  up  to 
capacity,  maybe  ought  to  be  doing  more)  can  be  accepted  and  excused  in  the 
man  who  defines  himself  as  a  sucker  -  *1  was  a  sucker,  I  asked  for  it"  or 
"1*111  always  a  goat  for  work,,."  He  is  excused  in  terns  of  being  something 
of  a  fool  (as  sucker  is  also  used  for  the  man  who  "buys  the  Brooklyn  Bridge") 
but  he  deserves  what  he  gets,  if  it  can  be  defined  as  a  punishment.  Doing 
more  than  one's  share  is  inexcusable  if  the  intention  if  to  curry  favor  or 
special  favors  or  to  expose  the  others  in  the  group  (so  the  man  who  stood 
out  in  a  group  in  the  Array  by  parading  his  knowledge  in  front  of  officers, 
as  much  as  the  one  who  wot  especially  obsequious,  was  accused  of  "brown¬ 
nosing"  and  "ass  sucking",  etc,);  the  punishment  in  this  situation  comes 
from  within  the  group  itself.  Doing  one's  share  also  means  not  letting  the 
group  down  -  having  pride  in  the  group  to  a  sufficient  extent  and  being 
sufficiently  related  to  the  group  that  "getting  a  job  done"  by  the  group 
carried  one  through  in  spite  of  personal  disinclination. 

So,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  generaxly  speaking  men 
were  able  to  resist  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  of  heavy 
bomber  duty  (signs  of  which  increased  with  the  number of  flights) 
up  to  the  completion  of  the  number  of  required  flights,  but 
there  was  no  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  willingness  to 
serve  after  that  on  the  same  sort  of  duty,  (17) 

Similarly,  there  was  a  very  rapid  alteration  of  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  men  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  between 
April  1945  and  August  1945,  So,  in  April,  16$  of  the  men 
sampled  statod  that  they  had  not  yet  done  their  share,  and 
62J6  stated  that  they  had  done  their  share  but  were  willing  to 
do  more.  In  August,  81%  of  the  men  stated  that  they  had  done 
their  share  and  ought  to  be  discharged  and  only  16$  that  they 
had  done  their  shore  but  were  willing  to  do  more.  In  April  the 
majority  of  men  felt  they  had  done  their  share  -  bat  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  job  was  not  finished;  in  August 
they  felt  the  job  itself  was  done,  (18) 


17  Ibid,  pp,  362-387 

18  Ibid,  p,  561. 
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The  anxiety  lest  one  exploit  others  in  the  group  (by  doing  more  or  less 
than  one’s  own  share)  or  that  one  may  be  exploited  by  others  (who  set  the 
pace  too  high  by  doing  more  than  their  share  or  who  do  not  make  an  adequate 
contribution)  keeps  the  members  of  the  group  eternally  watchful  that  no  one 
will  "get  away  with  something".  In  the  same  way  this  anxiety  about  being 
exploited  keeps  groups  watchful  of  one  another.  This  is  a  negative  sanction 
for  keeping  the  members  of  a  group  "in  line"  and  different  group©  going  at  a 
like  pace. 

But  as  the  Peer  grout  la  the  Erlralral  validating  group  of  the  succe^tea 
of  all  who  belong  within  it.  there  is  also  a  premium  upon  sociability  and  the 
mutual  recognition  of  achievement.  This  means  that  the  "lone  wolf",  the 
''rugged  individualist"  or  the  "solitary  dreamer"  -  those  who  will  not  or  can¬ 
not  join  in  -  not  only  may  be  left  without  recognition  for  their  own 
achievements,  whatever  they  are,  but  that  the  absence  of  these  individuals  - 
their  unwillingness  to  share,  to  judge  and  to  be  judged  -  detracts  from  the 
achievements  of  others. 

In  analyzing  reported  childhood  experiences  of  servicemen,  it  was 
found  that  "going  around  in  a  bunch"  was  a  diagnostic  sign  of  good 
adjustment  to  the  Army  and  that  going  around  mostly  "by  yourself" 

^  a  diagnostic  sign  of  poor  adjustment,  (Going  around  with  "one  or 
two"  others  was  not  indicative  though  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  men  in  the  cross  section,  52$,  fell  into  this  group.)  So  in 
the  Best  Adjusted  Group  43$  went  around  in  a  bunch  and  only  6$  by 
themselves;  in  the  Psychoneurotic  group  18$  and  in  the  AWOLs  25$ 
went  around  in  a  bunch,  but  31$  and  34$  respectively  went  around 
by  themselves,  (19) 

Furthermore  it  was  found  upon  investigation  that  Psychoneurotics 
reported  less  interest  in  "body  contact"  sports  -  football,  base¬ 
ball,  etc,  -  than  the  Best  Adjusted  group,  slightly  (but  not 
significantly)  more  interest  in  the  non-body  contact  sports  only  - 
tennis,  etc.,  and  a  singularly  higher  proportion  of  them  were  little 
interested  in  or  were  disinterested  in  sports,  (The  majority  of 
the  men  in  the  Best  Adjusted  gToup  played  both  body  and  non-body 
contact  sports),  (20) 


(19)  The  American  Soldier,  op,  cit.  Volume  I,  Chart  VI,  p.  133 

(20)  Ibid.  p.  143 


Again,  among  the  ease  groups,  in  regard  to  •dating",  the 
majority  of  the  Beat  Adjusted  group  (62)0  reported  that  they 
went  out  with  girls  about  as  such  as  other  boys  did  (26% 
thought  they  dated  less  often,  and  12%  sore  often  than  other 
boys).  Less  than  half  the  Psychoneurotic  group  and  the  AVOLs 
(42%  in  each  case)  thought  they  dated  about  the  sane  as  other 
boys,  but  whereas  a  high  proportion  of  the  Psychoneurotic 
group  (41%)  reported  that  they  dated  less  often,  the  AWOLs 
reported  going  out  sore  often  (30%),  So  one  gets  a  spread, 
with  the  Best  Adjusted  group  keeping  in  pece  and  the  poorly 
adjusted  groups  falling  out  of  pece  with  their  age  Bated  in 
their  doting  behavior,  (21)  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Psycho- 
neurotic  group  were  serried  before  entering  the  Amy,  (21) 

In  these  reports  and  others,  one  sees  a  reflection  of  the  adjusted  individual 

as  one  who  has  at  least  one  or  two  friends  but  who  is  also  likely  to  go 

around  in  a  crowd,  who  can  stand  physical  contact  with  others  like  himself, 

who  sets  his  standards  of  cross  sex  relations  more  or  less  by  the  group  (with 

perhaps  some  feeling  that  he  isn't  quite  as  successful  as  the  others  In  his 

relations  to  girls  or  ceres  less  about  them).  He  can  compete  with  individuals 

and  play  as  a  member  of  a  team. 

9,  Children.  Then  thnr  hero  oonnUted  their  formal  educatlctu  are  Ejnxct«L-ta 
leave  home  to  take  a  Job  (girls  to  an  increasing  extent  as.  will  as  bears  Land/or 
marry.  This  living  home  is  nhrag^  neither  se  rebellion  against  the  home  nor 
as  a  triumphant  end  of  tutelage,  but  as  the  automatically  accepted  next  step s 
the  ability  to  take  the  next  step  has  been  achieved,  but  once  achieved  the 
promotion  is  automatic  (as  the  child  who  has  completed  grade  school  automati¬ 
cally  goes  on  to  high  school  and  then  perhaps  to  college  -  each  a  step  away 
from  "guided"  towards  "elected"  activities).  In  these  terms,  each  success, 
each  successfully  completed  stage  -  eagerly  looked  forward  to  before  it  is 
achieved,  afterwards  becomes  a  stepping  stone,  not  a  resting  place. 

The  feeling  that  each  step  follows  smoothly  upon  the  other  and  the 
importance  of  completing  each  unit  aa  one  goes  along  is  reflected  in  current 
comnent  on  the  draft  -  namely  that  boys  should  be  permitted  to  complete  a  unit 


(21)  Ibid,  Chart  VI,  p,  133,  Chart  II,  p.  1H. 
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(the  school  year,  high  school,  college,  their  professional  training,  as  the 
case  nay  be)  before  starting  sobs  thing  else  -  with  special  consideration  to 
those  who  are  almost  finished* 

The  cocoon  Army  gripes  about  always  "being  told  what  to  do",  about  the 

absence  of  opportunities  for  initiative,  should  be  seen  partly  in  the  light 

of  the  expectation  that  the  individual  will  rise  from  one  step  to  the  next 

as  he  is  able  to  take  initiative  -  whereas  initiative  at  any  level  is 

necessarily  of  a  specially  limited  sort  in  the  Army*  The  weight  of  constantly 

being  told  what  to  do  (and  of  not  having  anything  else  to  do  but  tell)  is 

satirized  in  a  song,  where  the  point  is  made: 

The  captain  told  the  lieutenant 
To  polish  up  the  floor; 

The  lieutenant  told  the  sergeant, 

And,  gee,  but  he  got  sorel 
The  sergeant  told  the  corporal 
Who  got  mod  as  he  could  be* 

I've  just  talked  to  the  corporal, 

So  I  guess  it’s  up  to  me]  (22) 

Parents  of  adult  children  are  expected  to  self-sufficient  as  well  as 
economically  independent  of  than  and  to  follow  their  own  pursuits.  With  the 
Ug  .¥■£.  between  independence  and  achievement  and  relating  oneself  to  orojg  own 
peers  so  strong,  the  lose  of  any  one  of  these  symbols  of  maturity  may  mean  the 
loss  of  maturity  in  one <8  own  and  others1  eyes.  This  means  that  at  all  ages, 
from  early  childhood  to  old  age,  it  is  necessary  to  assert  one's  ability  to 
stand  on  one's  own  feet,  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
one's  progress  from  one  stage  to  the  next,  to  see  familiarity  in  a  context  or 
situation  rather  than  in  specific  content.  This  also  means  that  responsibility 
revolves  around  those  who  are  not  yet  mature  for  whom  one  is  responsible  and 
the  peer  group  to  whom  one  is  responsible,  but  responsibility  is  not  turned 
upward  towards  those  who  ere  older,  who  are  ahead  of  one  in  the  line  -  for  to 
assume  responsibility  for  them  is  to  denegate  their  independence  and  maturity. 
(22)  &uLu&2Bgg>  OP.  cit.  p.  22 
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So,  for  instance*  the  American  attitude  towards  the  "old” 

European  countries  includes  a  mixture  of  admiration  for 
achievements  (with  a  concomitant  need  to  say  they  have  not 
achieved  so  such,  have  fallen  behind),  anxiety  lest  with 
their  greater  experience  they  try  to  put  something  over  on 
us*  and  a  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  In  contrast,  the  "younger"  countries  -  who  may 
be  backward  (not  yet  mature)  -  are  easier  to  help  though 
this  ought  to  lead  to  self-help  (so  we  bring  thousands  of 
students,  technicians  and  business  men,  etc*  to  learn  how 
to  do  American  things  for  themselves),  and  we  are  troubled 
by  the  uneasy  feeling  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  be  acting 
to  them  in  authoritarian  ways  or  may  be  teaching  them 
dependency.  (23) 

This  is  one  of  the  attitudes  that  makes  the  officers  fair  game  for  the  enlisted 
man  and  non-commissioned  officer.  For  in  discussions  of  officer  -  enlisted 
man  problems,  officers  are  not  only  accused  of  having  and  making  unwarranted 
use  of  extra  "privileges",  or  of  acting  in  an  authoritarian  way  to  their 
subordinates,  but  also  of  being  "irresponsible"  -  ("He  is  in  a  better  position 
to  look  out  for  Number  One"  one  writer  comments).^  With  the  absence  of 
feelings  of  responsibility  towards  those  in  higher  echelons  (so  that  every 
man  must  have  an  individual  and  personal  commitment  to  the  job  that  has  to 
get  done)  sniping  at  thoBe  above  is  a  safe  activity  and  the  most  likely 
accusations  are  that  the  officers  are  dominating  (treating  an  adult  as  if  he 
were  a  dependent,  or  treating  him  like  a  thing  -  non-human)  or  are  irrespon¬ 
sible  (are  concerned  only  with  their  own  adult  independence).  Songs  like 
"I’ll  tell  you  where  they  were"  illustrate  the  theme  of  irresponsibility  that 
increases  with  rank: 


,,,If  you  want  to  know  where  the  privates  were, 
I’ll  tell  you  where  they  were: 

Up  to  their  necks  in  mud].,,- 

i 

If  you  want  to  know  where  the  corporals  were 
I’ll  toll  you  whore  they  were: 

\  Cutting  up  that  old  barbed  wire],,, 

S 


(23)  Unpublished  report  on  American  attitudes  towards  older  end  younger 
countries,  prepared  by  Rhoda  Metraux,  1949. 

1 


i 


'  Arnold  Rose#  "The  Social  Structure  of  the  Army."  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  51:5,  March  1946,  (361-364),  p.  362, 
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...If  you  want  to  know  where  the  sergeants  were, 

1*11  tell  you  where  they  were* 

Drinking  up  the  privates 1  rum. ,, 

...If  you  want  to  know  where  the  captains  were 
1*11  tell  you  where  they  were: 

Down  in  the  deep  tagout!.., 

,,.If  you  want  to  know  where  the  majors  were 
1*11  tell  you  where  they  were: 

Playing  with  the  mademoiselles .. , 

,,,If  you  want  to  know  where  the  colonels  were 
1*11  tell  you  where  they  were: 

Way  behind  the  lines,. .(25) 

From  the  enlisted  080*8  point  of  view  the  effective  officer  is  the  one  who 
is  tough  with  himself  and  tough  in  teaching  his  men  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  e.  g. 

Finding  the  right  officer  was  not  so  easy... 

In  brute  strength  Thompson  was  as  rough  a. 
customer  as  the  men  he  was  to  lead, ..Today 
there  isn’t  a  man  among  the  scouts  who  wouldn't 
crawl  on  his  stomach  to  hell  with  a  sack  of 
hand  grenades  if  Captain  Thompson  or  Lt, 

Earl  C,  Acuff  suggested  it,  (26) 

who  can  take  it  with  the  best  of  his  men  and  better,  e,  g. 

Uncle  Joe  (Stilwell)  can  usually  be  found 
Where  the  fighting  is  thickest,,, 

who  identifies  with  the  men,  e,  g. 

What  goes  for  General  Stilwell  goes  for  his  men. 

They  wear  clothes  best  adapted  for  jungle  fighting, 
without  fear  of  being  eaten  out  by  some  very  GI 
superior, 

whoso  objectives  are  the  same  os  his  men’s: 

Uncle  Joe*s  one  ambition  is  to  win  the  war  and 
get  the  hall  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
has  no  personal  post-war  political  or  business 
aspirations.  When  peace  cooes,  he  plans  to 
retire  from  the  Army  and  settle  down  with  his 
#  (27) 


(25)  G,  I.  Songs,  p*  232—234, 

(26)  ^  ?rr;m  Tank,  An  account  of  "The  Alaska  Scouts”,  p,  190, 

(27)  Quotations  about  General  Stilwell  from  Bd  Cunningham:  "Stilwell: 
the  GIs*  Favorite.  "  The  Beet  From  Yank, 
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and  who  then  can  maintain  his  privileged  position  in  which  the  enlisted 

man  can  identify  with  hint 

I  want  a  life 

Just  like  the  life 

That  Colonel  Griffith  leads* 

He  has  a  jeep, 

All  wo  have  is  feet. 

And,  toy,  do  we  use  them#28 

In  fact,  for  the  American,  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  auperordination  - 
subordination  is  to  turn  the  situation  into  one  rather  of  the  relationship 
between  elder  and  younger  members  of  fraternal  groups  -  in  which  the  elder 
is  a  step  ahead,  has  more  experience  and  may  have  had  different  experience 
fro&i  the  younger  which  he  can  teach  him,  in  which  the  younger  is  eager  to 
learn  in  order  to  find  his  own  wav,  but  in  which  both  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  remain  related  to  their  own  peer  group,  and  in  so  doing  are 
able  to  identify  with  each  other. 

li#  "Haas".  maim  aL  (a) 

th9,pkca„^gi£.9B£  ace  it  as  and,,  (ft)  .foa.plsfre  **^9  °qg.,ggy  Hiss,  - 

expectation  that  these  will  be  different  places.  As  a  variant,  "home1*  may 
be  the  last  place  one  lived,  before  one  has  settled  down  in  a  new  place# 

One  is  expected  to  have  nostalgic  memories  of  the  "home"  one  has  left  behind 
one  ("back  home"  -  for  better  or  worse  Is  a  place  where  things  are  done 
differently  from  here  and  now),  but  it  is  having  a  home.  -  not  a  particular 
and  single  home  immovably  defined  «  that  matters.  "Why  don't  you  go  back 
where  you  came  fromj"  is  the  rotort  to  the  individual  who  extolls  a  past 
ovor  a  present  home. 

So,  traditionally,  home  has  been  both  the  settled  town 
in  the  East  from  which  the  family  started  out  and  the 
homestead  which  they  built  at  the  frontier.  For  the 
immigrant,  home  has  been  in  another  country  and  is  in 
this  one.  (So,  fbr  instance,  a  Puerto  Rican  informant, 
who  was  asked  to  help  locate  other  Puerto  Ricans  to  be 
interviewed  -  among  some  20  Puerto  Rican  born  persons 
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fit  P*  195. 


1a  a  roo»f  answered:  "There  are  no  Puerto  Ricans  here, 
there  are  Puerto  Ricans  at  hone",  that  is,  in  Puerto 
Rico.)  (29) 

"Home  town  friend»"or  "the  people  back  home"  aro  those 
with  whom  one  grew  up  or  who  live  where  one  once  lived 
a  longer  time  •  they  are  not  necessarily  current  friwnds. 
Depending  upon  the  context  of  the  situation,  "people  from 
home"  may  refer  to  those  from  a  town,  from  a  state,  from 
a  region,  or  -  for  Americans  abroad  -  anyone  from  the 
United  States.  Reversing  the  direction,  American  soldiers 
on  occupation  duty  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  visited  the 
homes  from  which  their  grandparents  and  parents  had  set 
out  for  the  United  States  -  for  the  moot  port  assuring 
themselves  that  thqy  had  done  a  good  thing  too. 

For  a  person  on  the  move,  nostalgia  may  be  for  the  lost 
place  he  has  spent  any  length  of  time  -  as  when  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  that  American  troops  on  occupation 
duty  in  Japan  were  homesick  for  the  United  States,  but 
when  they  got  to  Korea  were  nostalgic  for  life  in  Japan, 
of  which  they  then  sometimes  spoke  as  "home".  The  rapid 
alteration  of  American  soldier  attitudes  when  they  came 
into  contact  with  German  civilians  after  VE  Day  has  been 
remarked  upon  in  many  sources.  One  Btudy  comparing 
servicemen^  attitudes  in  April  and  August  1945  indicated 
an  increasingly  sympathetic  attitude  towards  Germans  and 
their  individual  and  personal  problems  -  coupled  with 
continued  support  of  a  tough  policy  towards  Germany.  (30) 


(29)  Unpublished  interviews  on  drafting  everyone,  opi  cit* 

(30)  The  African  Soldier,  op.  cit-.  Volume  II,  pp.  561-573. 


III.  American  Character  Structure :  Major -Themes1 


1.  Relationships  to  Tine 

For  Americana  the  Major  tl»e  orientation  is  to  the  future*  the 
Golden  Age  is  ahead  and  can  be  achieve  "if  you  work  hard*  or  "if  yon  get 
a  lucky  break11.  Phrased  as  an  optimistic  ccwmitment  to  change  (progress), 
this  reflects  an  accsptfl&cw  of  dlscortinvltj  afl.  a  bsslc  premise. 

In  these  terns  "liying  the  past"  "living  Jjj  the  future*  are 

escapes  froa  present  reality  permitted  the  old  and  the  young  (providing  It 
is  not  a  total  preoccupation)  but  disallowed  in  the  active  adult  except  as 
a  leisure  tine  activity  ( pleasures ,  but  not  serious  programs  can  be  "(Hat 
of  this  world" )«  Coneon  contrast  figures  are  the  conservative  (or  "die 
hard”)  and  the  idealist  (sometimes  "starry  ayes")  between  whom  the  realist, 
the  experimenter,  the  progressive  walks  a  wary  path  hoping  to  succeed, 
fearing  to  fail* 

a.  Sa-aat-la  UaBsHflnt.sfl  a  source  of_raca iact  .related  to  nwnc. 

not  goals.  (And  trecedents  also  can  be  broken.) 

i.  So  the  Puritan  ethic  of  work  and  reward  is  explicitly  invoked 
as  an  approved  means  of  achieving  goals  that  continually  change. 

11.  So  the  Frontier  represents  a  situation  within  which  the  exercise 
of  individual  initiative  was  essential  and  was  rewarded. 

The  living  quality  of  the  frontier  image  in  entirely  new  circum¬ 
stances  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  statement  that  foundations  must 
"act  boldly  and  creatively  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  especially 
at  those  strategic  segments  of  the  frontier  where  free  action  is 
most  urgently  needed"  before  the  Government  can  be  interested  in 
contributing  funds  to  a  particular  program. 

Or  again,  Americans  discussed  heatedly  during  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Berlin  air  lift  -  both  occasions  when  determination  and  great 
effort  were  needed  to  reach  the  desired  goals  -  where  in  Europe 
American  boundaries  should  be  located. 

iii.  The  American  Revolution  is  regarded  as  a  rejection  of  authority 
by  the  people  as  a  whole,  repeated  individually  by  the  children  of 
immigrants  as  they  rejected  their  fathers  "both  as  a  model  and  as  a 
source  of  authority",  (2) 


^For  a  bibliography  of  published  materials  on  American  character  structure, 
see  pp.  187-100. 

^Geoffrey  Gorer.  The  American  People.  New  Y0rk,  f.  W,  Norton  &  Company,  1948, 
p.  27.  "The  individual  rejection  of  the  European  father  as  a  model  and  a  moral 
authority,  which  every  second -generation  American  had  to  perform,  was  given 
significance  and  emphasis  by  its  similarity  to  the  rejection  of  England  by 
whioh  America  became  an  independent  nation." 
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It.  U  AjflrclflPr^  **  tom  aodal  of  —It  adult- 

hood  mitftid  to  the  bar  lylufos  a  positive  valuation  jJ 
dl^*»k;tJ,raifcvt  the  aucceaaful  father  who  has  broken  away  froo 
parental  authority,  inoludaa  in  hit  teaching  the  expectation 
that  bit  ton  will  also  break  away  fro*  hia  -  that  his  goals 
will  be  different,  that  he  will  go  further.  Models  whoa 
father  and  son  may  adaire  together  nay  be  nen  who  have  "broken 
records",  who  have  adventured  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  etc.  (3) 
(It  is  significant  that  "Monies'1  -  not  the  struggle  with  the 
father  -  is  the  recurrent  anxiety.)  Margaret  Mead  has  indicated 
that  Amarieans  are,  typically,  "third  generation"  -that  is,  the 
children  of  those  who  have  successfully  revolted  aginst  parental 
values  and  standards.  (4) 


b.  Ik  the  absence  of  the  grandparents  froa  the  family,  with  the 
aceepUBoa  of  discontinuity.  aw!  with  tha  ewhasia  u&on  Individual 
Initiative  and  achlmwant.  the  career  line  Is  an  cfcen  one. 

1.  Education  is  a  "preparation"  related  to  goals  projected  into 


unknown  situations  in  the  future,  not  a  naans  of  fitting  the  young  into 
established  patterns. 


So,  for  instance,  college  women  writing  retrospectively  about  their 
own  educations  said  enthusiastically  that  college  "opened  doors" 
or  showed  then  "wider  horisons"  and  "new  vistas",  etc,  (5) 

Clyde  Kluckhohn,  writing  about  American  character,  has  suggested 
that  "education  haa  supplanted  the  frontier  as  a  favorite  naans  of 
social  nobility",  (6) 

Education  aa  preparation  nay  leave  a  break  between  factual  knowledge 


and  its  implications.  That  is,  one  can  learn  the  "facts"  for  whatever 


use  they  nay  be  in  the  future,  disregarding  their  immediate  implications, 
or  one  nay  pick  up  "the  drift"  without  attending  to  "the  details". 


This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in  studies  of  the  Anerioan 
soldier.  So,  ibr  instance,  reporting  on  the  effect  of  an  orienta¬ 
tion  film  (The  Battle  for  Brlfoln).  it  was  found  to  be  highly 

effective  in  teaching  facts  but  had  "very  few  effects  on  opinion 
"  ■  ■  — 1  -  ■  —  . -  - -  -  ■ 

(3)  Erik  N,  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society.  New  York,  W,  W,  Norton,  1950, 

(4)  Margaret  Mead.  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry.  New  York,  William  Morrow, 

1943.  Chapter  III,  "We  Are  All  Third  Generation", 

(5)  Patricia  W.  Cautley.  AAOW  Menbers  Look  at  College  Education.  A  Preliminary 
Report,  1949. 

(6)  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  Mirror  For  Man.  New  York,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1949, 

p,  246. 

(7)  K  to  OP*  clt.  Volume  III 

(Experiments  la  Mass  Communications),  pp.  254-255. 
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items  of  a  acre  general  nature"  and  (so  far  *s  could  be  iudged) 
none  whatsoever  on  the  soldiers*  motivation  to  serve,  (7) 

Or  again,  in  a  study  of  aen  who  had  read  the  Ai-ay  talks  pamphlet 
"Two  Down  and  One  to  Go"  twice  as  many  of  the  aen  who  had  read 
it  as  of  the  aen  who  had  not  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  redeploy¬ 
ment  plan,  but  reading  had  no  measurable  effect  in  the  proportion 
of  those  who  said  they  had  already  done  their  share  -  though  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  paophlet  was  to  alter  motivation,  (8) 

ii.  Hierarchical  structures,  requiring  for  their  maintenance  an 
unbroken  chain  of  command  and  also  ability  to  take  over  positions  in 
which  activity  is  fixed  by  tradition  and  regulation,  are  not  congenial 
to  Americans  at  the  same  time  that  recognition  for  the  need  for  organi¬ 
zation  may  be  ever-present. 

So  we  continually  prepare  organizational  charts  (which  we  assume 
are  difficult  to  understand)  and  work  out  ways  of  getting  around 
them,  until  they  are  altered;  we  regulate  procedure  and  complain 
about  the  red  tape  that  keeps  things  from  getting  done;  we  worry 
about  two  way  communication  lines  (issue  directives  and  gather 
suggestions)  and  ignore  what  comes  through  channels  ("the  people 
back  in  Washington  just  don't  know  what  is  going  on  out  here"  or 
"the  guys  out  there  forget  the  big  problem"). 

Insistence  that  the  Army  is  fostering  the  "medieval  tradition  of 
rigid  separation  of  castes",  as  one  writer  put  it,  is  a  complaint 
not  only  against  unequal  privilege  but  also  against  the  fixity  of 
a  system  which  1b  out  of  date  (medieval)  in  the  eyes  of  critics,  (9) 

The  relative  popularity  of  the  Air  Force  as  against  the  Ground 
Forces  is  certainly  related  to  its  comparative  newness.  It  is 
significant  thatJh  numerous  samples,  Air  Corps  morale  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  Ground  Forces,  and  Air  Corps  men  had  more  favorable 
attitudes  than  others  towards  status  and  job,  but  were  very  critical 
in  their  attitudes  towards  the  Army  and  (though  their  proportion  of 
ratings  was  high)  were  especially  critical  of  promotions,  (10) 

c*  Congruent  with  a  commitment  to  the  future,  is  the  anxiety  that  occurs 

when  the  future  appears  to  be  blocked  and/or  when  effort  appears  to  be  vain. 

i,  Americans  differentiate  between  a  blow  struck  as  a  challenge  and 

a  defeat  -  to  the  one  they  rise  fighting,  but  a  defeat  may  indicate  that 

one  is  on  the  wrong  track,  (In  this  there  is  an  essential  difference  to 

the  British  who  fight  best  in  a  tight  spot.) 

(8)  The  American  Soldier,  op.  clt.  Volume  II.  p.  532. 

(9)  Arnold  Roca,  op,  cit,  p,  361 

(10)  The  American  Soldier,  op,  cit.  Volume  I,  p.  103  et  passim, 
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ii.  A  bidden  oorollery  to  the  statement  "You  oan't  get  a  good 
man  doen"  If  that  once  he's  down,  he'e  out  -  eo  there  la  always  the 
queetlon  after  a  defeat t  oen  he  sake  a  comeback: 

ill*  One  way  of  handling  defeat  le  by  treating  it  ae  a  part  of  the 
learning  process  of  trial  and  error  (learning  the  hard  way)*  It  then 
becoaea  necessary  to  prore  that  one  la  "not  a  sissy",  that  one  can 
"take  It  and  dish  it  out". 

So,  for  exaapls,  near  defeat  la  treated  aa  an  instance  of  high 
norale  during  a  learning  process  in  the  following  quotation: 

"•..When  all  else  failed,  when  the  Nary  left  H&rinea  on  Guadal¬ 
canal,  when  ealy  a  few  Marines  got  ashore  at  Tarawa,  those  sen 
held,  stood  their  ground,  fought  with  their  backs  to  the  sea  yp- 
mthe  nUUkes  eonld  be  oorrectec.  the  leesona  learned... (11) 

It.  The  difficulty  of  constantly  needing  to  push  ahead  say  give 

a  specially  nostalgic  value  to  "the  good  old  days"  when  "children 

didn't  have  the  advantages  they  do  now"  but  had  a  good  tine  and  success 

was  no re  assured.  "You  had  it  easier"  Is  a  statement  that  is  reversible 

between  father  and  soni  it  is  also  one  of  the  bitter  oomplaints  between 

siblings.  It  is  a  stater  't  of  reciprocal  fraternal  rivalry  in  which 

time  makes  the  difference. 

d.  As  Americans  tend  to  include  toe  future  in  their  thinking  about  the 
present*  emphasis  is  upon  movement  rather  than  upon  structure  -  upon  gradients 
rather  than  upon  fixed  points  or  levels.  Anxieties  tend  to  focus  upon  blocks 
to  *>T*maafc»  upon  cessation  of  movement  ll. a.  blocks  to  distribution)  and 

HBaa.&g.  .gag  WUfo.qf  t. 

tUL-gftaJKJlae&l* _ _ _ 

The  American  vocabulary  is  full  of  imagery  of  motion  and  of  contexts 
within  which  motion  occurs: 

So  *e  **  toE, "*  gs>mi 


(11)  From  a  review  by  George  McMillan  of  Thq  P.  S.  Marines  end  Amphibious 
Warfare,  op.  oit. 
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and  ti—  pdirt  on. 
making.  the  moving  i 
movement  and  conatrv 
to  elaborate  models 


™  with  «tr»*a.  iUBi 

wi%  without  cart,  Byiidingp in  the 
-aft]  lisa,  etc.  are  common  <nw>a.  ifanhenirt*! 

ton  ton  -  fro.  pull-toy.  and  wlkw.  and  hamr  act* 
are  graded  to  the  capabilitlea  of  thler  uaera. 


Simply  by  standing  still  a  person  finds  himself  in  ft  nft  or  discovers  that 
he  has  been  by-nasied  or  left  behind*  or  a  nan  can  be  kicked  upstairs  to 
a  top  ranking  position  where  he  is  not  expected  to  be  active.  He  nay  level 

fig' 


Ukewsie,  the  gradient  nay  be  up  or  down.  An  individual  nay  be  a  coming 
nan,  or  a  rising  onst  he  nay  have  uphill  going*  he  nay  |gj|f  j  the  ss& 
of  his  career.  On  the  other  hand,  he  nay  be  inning  or  nay  find  hinself 
on  the  downgrade. 


Our  inages  of  restraint  and  closure  are  likely  to  have  a  negative  tonet 

UflLjglBf  hammed  In.  smS&J&t  gflfttljfljg,  tSUUBlJaM  ^€»  that 
are  <<wl— *  liri  or  pent  up  deaand  release.  Ve  like  open  doors,  and  the 
open  spaces,  viewpoints  and  hor Isons,  and  the  pft*  Hill. 

Writing  about  the  relationship  of  management  and  labor  in  the  United  States, 
Tpmenbaua  remarks:  "The  disputes  at  any  moment  are  over  |  foTi^Tfr*  delin¬ 
eation  of  a  moving  line."  In  this  he  suns  up  one  aspect  of  the  gradient.  (12) 


a.  Typically,  American  anxieties  center  not  around  problems  of  raw 
materiala  ("new"  Materials  -  rather  than  substitutes  -  can  be  invented),  nor 

around  production  ("the  difficult  we  do  at  once,  the  Impossible  nay  take  a 

.  * 

little  longer"),  but  upon  the  blocks  that  can* occur  between  production  and 

consumption,  This  means  that  the  insufficient  production  of  wanted  goods  may 

(12)  Frank  Tannenbaum.  A  Philosophy  of  Labor.  Now  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1951,  pf  161 
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be  regarded  aa  somehow  haring  been  engineered  willfully,  and  actual 
shortages,  whether  of  raw  materials  or  goods,  nay  be  aet  with  panicky 
disbelief* 

So  the  organisation  of  the  American  distribution  system  is  unique  in  the 
world  fro*  sales'  campaigns  to  credit  buying,  from  the  anil  order  houses  to 
the  drug  store,  etc*  Sc  bootleggers,  black  marketeers  and  under-the-counter 
sellers  flourish  when  there  are  shortages,  and  Americans  prefer  to  destroy 
food  to  admitting  there  is  a  glut  on  the  market. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  ruaors  of  shortages  cleared  shelves  to  hoarders  (some 
of  whoa  later  tried  to  return  their  overstocks  of  goods)  and  the  government 
itself  was  accused  of  hoarding  "to  *ake  people  aware  of  the  war",  etc,; 
the  deaand  for  rationing,  so  that  each  one  would  get  an  equal  share",  was 
regarded  publicly  primarily  as  a  solution  to  a  distribution  proble*,  (13) 

In  a  poe*  in  Yank,  a  disgruntled  oergeent  stated  his  view: 

,,,0h,  post-war  planners,  aan  of  science 
Though  I  applaud  your  each  appliance, 

Permit  this  note  of  loud  defiance. 

Your  genius  I  will  gladly  bow  to 
even  curtsy  and  kowtow  to  - 
but  not  until  you've  figured  how  to 
send  a  female 
via  V-Hail,  (14) 

b.  With  this  view  of  the  world  it  is  essential  to  Americana  to  have 
and  to  know  that  they  have  the  best  equipment  (or  at  least  "better"  equip¬ 
ment)  and  to  know  how  to  use  it  well  -  the  techniques  for  using  it  and  for 
keeping  it  in  working  order.  We  tend  to  believe  that  our  own  machines  and 
techniques  are  superior  to  anyone  else's. 

It  Is  significant  that,  on  the  one  hand,  American  soldiers  in  World  War  II 
did  rate  their  equipment  very  highly  (15)  and  that  a  very  systematic  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  play  down  overtly  the  sheer  power  of  materiel. 
So,  for  instance,  in  a  sketch  glorifying  a  gun  the  following  phrases  occur: 

The  Gun,  just  a  typical  Field  Artillery  piece,  Is  completely 
unheroic  and  absolutely  necessary.  So  is  the  crew, 

,,,But  the  Gun  fired  eve-y  time  they  wanted  it  to  fire,  and 
that  was  practically  all  the  time.  And  it  fired  rapidly; 
hundreds  of  the  German  prisoners  here  in  Sicily  keep  asking 
to  see  those  "automatic"  howitzers  the  Americans  have. 


(13)  Unpublished  reports  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Food  Habits,  National 
Research  Council,  1942* 

(14)  Wffl Jgflt  .grgjcjfcafc,  °P»  cit.,  p,  97 

(15)  Thgjjgrtfiflrj  Salter,  op;  clt,,  II,  p,  146. 
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...The  Gun  Is  still  working  end  will  continue  to  work  \atil 
it  is  put  out  of  action  or  retired  after  the  war  in  front  of 
an  savory  or  is  a  public  square.  (16) 

Tit  current  accounts  of  the  war  in  Korea,  there  has  been  Kuntiog  stress 
upon  the  equalization  of  enesy  troops  and  Aaerioan  equipment,  with  daily 
estiaates  of  the  enormous  enewy  casualties  (a  stress  that  characterized 
aany  accounts  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific  too).  This  pitting  of  as chines 
against  aen  (whan  they  are  the  enewy)  is  related  to  the  whole  American 
tendency  to  de-huaanlze  the  eneay  -  in  a  sense  to  regard  the  tmn  HUfasat 
a  as  chine  as  somehow  lass  than  a  aan. 

c.  The  body  and  the  personality  are  also,  basically,  regarded  alterna¬ 
tively  as  raw  aaterials  to  be  developed  and  (especially  the  body)  as 

aa chinas  that  oust  be  kept  in  order. 

So  food  is  Xuel  f°r  the  body  and  ws  apeek  eunhemiatioally  Of  body  products. 
Good  looks  and  attractiveness  (If  not  beauty)  can  be  acquired  and  therefore 
are  expected  of  everyone  (so  that  Ana  rice ns  are  embarrassed  by  downright 
ugliness  and  shocked  by  disfigurement).  We  inquire  whether  a  aen  is  good 
or  poor  material.  and  praise  or  blane  hla  to  the  extent  we  feel  he  has 
made  the  bo at  of  ninaalf  as  well  as  of  his  opportunities.  Training  turns 
the  raw  recruit  into  the  jglflltt*  *«*,  believing  that  a  aen  can 

in  all  essentials  transfora  himself  in  his  lifetime,  ws  ssk  the  foreigner 
to  begin  his  formal  Americanization  by  a  statement  of  intention. 

The  view  of  the  body  as  a  aa chine  that  can  be  kept  in  working  order  is 
congruent  with  the  importance  given  to  health  and  to  quasi-automatic  Beans 
of  aalntaining  health  (e.g.  eating  food  that  is  "good  for  you",  "keeping 
regular",  et.«.)*  It  la  significant  that  a  snail  number  of  soaatic  syaptoa s, 
together  with  expressed  anxiety  about  own  health,  were  highly  indicative  of 
future  psychoneurotics  In  the  Any. (17) 

d.  Americano  moke  interotarngtahio  use  of  vocabulary  primarily  delated 
to  persons  and  machines*  So,  for  instance,  we  build  calculators  and  electric 
eyes  and  electrio  brains.  Speaking  of  a  man,  we  may  say  that  he  is  a  smooth 
operator,  that  he  gets  all  steamed  up.  that  he  flhlftg,  iflV?  tetLKg«>  0D 
the  contrary,  as  he  grows  older  he  may  slow  down  end  under  soas  circumstances 

or  collapse  under  strain. 


(16)  Walter  Bernstein,  "The  Gun",  The  Best  from  Yank,  pp,  32-33* 

(17 )  See  below  pp.  74-79  for  development  of  the  points  related  to  the  body. 


(So  the  European  vocabulary  of  dominance  and  subaiasion  -  which  applies 
basically  to  relatione  between  persona  -  is  a  distortion  when  it  is  used  in 
an  American  context  where  domination  applies  first  and  legitinately  to  con¬ 
trol  over  objects  and  is  ■iaapplied  when  people  are  doednated.  That  is, 
for  'Instance^  German  authoritarianism  is  essentially  an  exaggeration  of  an 
accepted  relationship,  between  two  persons,  overemphasising  and  thereby 
distorting  the  relationship  both  of  the  auperordinate  and  the  subordinate 
partner,. 

3.  Mittga e&Bft  saimi 

In  keening  with  the  reciprocal  attentiveneea  of  the  peer  group  to  one 
another.  American  inter-peraomi  and  intar-group  relations  are  oriented  to¬ 
wards  Together  with  the  explicit  preference  for  relations  with 

persona  who  are  at  least  potentially  equals  (whether  like  or  symmetrically 
opposite  to  oneself),  there  is  a  more  laplicit  difficulty  in  handling  the 
lack  of  equality  fand  therefore  in  handling  comfortably  any  kind  of  comple¬ 
mentary  relations  between  persons  and  groups).  Th^team  -  whose  leader  is 
an  intensified  version  of  the  members  -  is  the  highest  group  ideal  we  hat's. 

The  umpire  is  both  the  trustee  of  the  rules  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
eywtrically  rivalrous  teams  and  a  safe  target. 

a.  Agarlgflng  tend,  to  regard  all  expressions  of  "authority"  (dominating 
gr  oover  seeking  behavior  directed  towards  persons)  as  bad  -  as  wall  as 
expressions  of  bootlicking  or  of  passive  acceptance.  All  extension  of 
"authority"  la  inadmlasable  and  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  of  "authority11 
whether  one!c  own  or  someone  elae's.  is  wrong.  With  the  by-passing  of  the 
father  as  a  figure  of  authority  and  with  the  open  eax*eer  line  (the  unimportance 
of  following  in  father's  footsteps  as  an  idea),  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
linking  of  domination  to  the  material  world,  on  the  other,  "authoritative" 
behavior  becomes  insongruent.  (Here  it  is  significant  that  American  parents 
are  the  audience  of  their  children  and  umpires  between  them;  also,  father 
and  son  may  be  allies  against  mother  and  against  woman  set  standards.  These 
are  two  possible  ways  of  shifting  the  emphasis  in  the  complementary  parent- 
ohild  relationship.) 


i.  Pgnce  domination  1b  lncongyiwai  mlth  mo od  jpfrt^eU 
IP#  govanwant  »aanm  baring  %4  little  tf  jflBttjfljjl  MMl 

keeping  clow  to  the  oountrv  (reflecting  the  reactions  that  are  current 
but  willing  to  go  ahead  in  acceptable  directions),  means  readiness  to 
Ait  as  an  between  factions.  Is  a  corollary,  this  naans  that 

government  Bust  be  committed  •  but  not  over-coamltted  to  any  specific 
course  of  action.  (The  expected  mid-term  swings  of  voting  oan  be 
related,  among  other  things,  to  reactions  to  over-commitment.) 


In  contrast  to  expanding  "big*1  business,  which  -  while  it  aay  be 
suspected  of  the  misuse  of  power  -  is  also  regarded  pridefully, 
expanding  government  in  general  is  associated  with  "bureaucracy"  and 
"red  tape",  with  "confusion"  and  "duplication"  and  all  the  multitude 
of  faults  of  Inefficiency  that  not  only  keep  it  from  exercising  aa 
much  power  aa  it  night  if  it  were  good  (in  the  sense  of  effective) 
government.  (It  ia  significant  that  good  government  is  associated 
rather  with  those  aspects  of  it  concerned  with  setting  standards  of 
health,  etc.) 


In  its  capacity  aa  umpire,  government  is  sometimes  a  rules  committee, 
setting  the  limits  within  which  the  competitors  can  play  (e.g,  in  the 
administration  of  such  things  as  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  whose 
provisions  may  be  fought  in  detail  by  any  of  the  players  but  which 
are  also  regarded  aa  affording  everyone  valuable  protection);  govern-* 
sent  ia  also  a  negotiator  whose  role  is  dramatized  in  terms  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  disputants,  their  almost  equal  strength,  etc.  Aa 
umpire,  government  la  continually  accused  of  partiality;  it  is  goaded 
into  making  threats  (demands  for  strong  action),  and  is  denounced  for 
making  threats,  but  sympathy  tends  to  swing  over  to  the  government  when 
the  violence  or  recalcitrance  of  one  or  both  of  the  disputants  forces 
the  government  into  a  position  ™here  it  has  to  carry  out  the  threats. 


With  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon  authority,  the  American 
la  regarded  rather  as  someone  who  keeps  the  machinery  running  smoothly 
(sometimes  the  details  of  this  aspect  of  good  management  are  referred 
to  as  "good  housekeeping"),  with  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  policy, 
which  involves  both  initiative  and  awareness  cf  the  "team"  all  along 
the  line,  as  well  as  some  degree  of  personal  commitment,  both  by  those 
who  make  the  policy  and  those  who  carry  it  out  in  detail.  (So  it  is 
significant,  for  instance,  that  those  soldiers  who  were  good  performers 
-  in  terras  of  promotions,  etc.  -  combined  great  cr it i cttlnes*  with  a 
high  degree  of  commitment  to  goals.) 

il.  So  in  the  Army  there  is  great  admiration  for  the  officer  who 
ia  tough,  etc.  (in  various  wavy  very  efficient  at  his  job  in  Army  taring 
and  a  man  will  be  permitted  very  great  latitude,  providing  he  can  coach 


and  lead  a  victorious  teas  (so  among  many  soldiers  in  the  theatre  - 
as  against  civilians  -  General  Patton  ms  regarded  with  enormous 
admiration),  The  higher  the  rank  of  the  officer  the  sore  he  is  likely 
to  be  adaired  for  being  able  to  take  it  and  dish  it  out  and  for  being 
able  to  share  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  soldier's  life*  Within 
the  lieltad  military  situation  it  is  overbearing  behavior  on  the  part 
of  unqualified  officers  (often  characterized  as  the  ■  shavetails1 ■  and 
"the  officers  who  haven't  been  in  combat"  and  so  on)  that  ie  resented, 
behavior  that  is  characterised  as  "throwing  rank  around"  or  "throwing 
weight  around"  without  reference  to  the  job  at  hand,  Hera  the  accu¬ 
sation  centers  on  the  substitution  of  goals  -  valuing  position  for  its 
own  sake,  showing  strength  by  pushing  people  around  instead  of  by 
getting  things  done,  etc*  (18) 

That  substitution  of  distance  (lack  of  intiaacy)  for  the  virtues  of 
toughness  end  the  ability  to  share  cuts  no  ice  with  American  soldiers, 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpts  from  a  series  of  letters  printed 
in  Yank i 

A  company  coomanuer,  a  lieutenant  In  the  Regular  Army,  wrote  in  part: 

•••Those  leaders,  whoa  enlisted  men  would  always  have  followed  through 
thick  and  thin,  all  confoxa  to  pretty  much  of  a  pattern  -  friendly, 
able,  fair  to  all,  kind,  decent  of  mind  and  speech.  Gut  there's  soma- 
thing  else  -  a  little  secret  of  theirs.  This  is  the  secret:  they 
never  become  intimate  with  their  men.  An  enlisted  man's  respect  and 
admiration  for  officers  would  soon  have  vanished  had  the  officers  be¬ 
come  familiar  enough  to  call  them  "Joe*1,., 

and  raised  a  storm  of  protests 


(18)  So  in  teaching  the  historical  precedent  of  correct  reaction  to  being 
pushed  around  -  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  against  England  - 
American  school  children  are  made  aware  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  were  being  unjustifiably  pushed  around,  but  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  tyrannical  George  III  was  a  weak  outsider  who  tried  to  make  up 
in  coercive  behavior  what  he  lacked  in  leadership  ability,  Edmund  Burks's 
denunciation  of  George  III  end  his  ministers  is  part  of  the  pict're  for 
American  children. 


*.,We  have  officers  over  here  that  I,  and  I'*  sure  most  of  ^y 
buddies,  would  gladly  go  to  hell  for.  I’ve  lain  in  the  same  fox¬ 
hole  with  a  brigadier  general  and  two  lieutenant  colonels.  They 
were  just  as  scared  as  I  was,  and  they  weren’t  bitching  because 
there  were  EM  in  the  same  hole.  These  officers  ate  out  of  a  mess 
kit  and  sweated  out  the  saae  chow  line  I  did.  We  respected  then 
because  they  were  men  as  well  as  officers... 

. . .The  oflicers  who  haven't  been. In .combat  are  usually  the  ones 
who  throw  their  rank  arc<nd.  while  the  officers  who  have  been 
through  hell  with  their  men  are  content  to  sweat  out  the  line 
with  the  boys.  I  know  a  major  who  was  loved  and  respected  by 
every  nan  in  his  unit;  it  certainly  wasn't  because  he  pulled  his 
rank... 

...I'm  sure  the  men  on  the  Cassino  and  Anzio  fronts  would  lose 
their  respect  and  admiration  for  their  officers  if  they  had  not 
called  them  "Joe".  For  the  good  officers  are  the  ones  who  go 
partying  with  the  men. ..When  vour  officers  call  you  "Joe"r  you 
know  that  even  though  you  are  a  private  that  word  "Joe"  means  a 
buddy. . . 

...He  stated  that  if  the  officers  would  go  on  parties  with  the 
enlisted  men  and  also  live  with  them,  the  enlisted  men  would 
soon  lose  respect  for  the  officers,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
lieutenant  if  he  has  lost  his  respect  for  his  father?  He  lived 
with "hie" and  sat  beside  him  in  the  shows... (19V ' 

As  this  exchange  vividly  illustrates,  respect  for  officers  (like  respect 

for  father)  does  notinclide  recognition  of  him  as  a  dominating  person, 

but,  as  Eidkson  so  aptly  pits  it,  admiration  for  him  as  someone  who  is 
20 

"Quite  a  man".  It  is  in  terms  of  masculinity  that  father  and  son, 
officer  and  enlisted  man,  are  potential  friBnds  and/or  "equals". 


(19)  The  Best  From  Yank,  p,  216  (italics  mine). 
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Erik  H,  Erikson  (Childhood  and  Society.  New  York,  Norton,  1950,  p, 
273)  writes  in  part  about  the  father  and  son  relationship:",,, the 
father  is  potentially  quite  a  man,  but  he  shows  it  more  away  from 
home,  in  business,  on  camping  trips,  and  in  his  club.  As  the  son 
becomes  aware  of  this,  i  new,  almost  astonished  respect  is  added 
to  his  affection.  There  are  real  friendships  between  fathers  and 
sons... Fathers  and  sons  are  unconsciously  working  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fraternal  pattern  which  will  forestall  the  reactionary 
return  of  more  patriarchal  oedipus  patterns  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  leading  to  a  general  impoverishment  of  the  father-son 
relationship," 

Substituting  "Army"  for  other  places  outside  the  home,  the  ideal 
relationship  between  officers  and  enlisted  men  -  ns  it  is  reflected 
both  in  statements  about  officers  who  ore  liked  end  those  who  are 
disliked  -  has  much  in  common  with  this  "fraternal"  image  of  father 
and  son,  54 


b.  The  American  "egalitarian*  attitude  is  not  so  much  a  positive 
attitude,  as  an  Inability  to  handle  a  lack  of  potential  equality  In 
relationships.  (Unless  I  can  treat  others  as  my  potential  equals,  the 
relationship  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an  exploitive  or  a  manipulative 
one  -  in  which  there  is  the  danger  that  I  any  be  treated  as  a  tool  or  a 
thing,  or  in  which  I  may  be  accused  of  treating  others  bo.)  This  is 
another  vay  of  stating  the  difficulty  ve  have  in  handling  complementary 
relationships . 

i.  The  resentment  of  officers’  privileges  by  enlisted  men 
and  by  non-commissioned  officers  may  be  seen  most  clearly  within 
this  context:  In  the  view  of  those  less  privileged,  the  Army 
(the  standard  setter)  by  fostering  the  "caste  system"  is  giving 
its  assent  to  exploitive,  manipulative  and  irresponsible  atti tudes 
and  behavior  in  those  who  are  more  privileged;  in  other  words,  in 
terms  of  giving  privileges  is  rewarding  those  who  "throw  their 
weight  around"  and  "pull  rank"  and  therefore  is  encouraging  them 
to  enjoy  doing  so.  Meanwhile  the  enlisted  men,  who  do  all  the 
"real"  work,  feel  that  -  instead  of  being  rewarded  -  they  are 
being  treated  like  "slaves”  or  like  "dirt". 

One  defensive  reaction  to  this  situation  on  the  part  of  officers 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  the  statement  that  an  officer,  in 
order  to  be  a  good  leader  on  duty,  must  maintain  social  distance  off 
duty  -  thus  turning  "privilege"  into  restrictive  duty.  The  enlisted 
men's  answer  to  this  is  to  praise  as  good  officers  those  who  are 
able  to  share  under  all  circumstances,  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
identicalnees  -  the  good  officer  is  like  his  men  only  more  so. 

(See  above  p.  53-54) 

In  this  connection,  it  i3  suggestive  that  resentment  against 
officers'  privileges  was  somewhat  lower  in  the  more  isolated  posts 
than  in  the  less  isolated  posts:  40 $  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
former  as  against  4 6$  in  the  latter  thought  that  officers  enjoyed 
"far  too  many  privileges  and  breaks."  (21) 


(21)  The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  131. 
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A  second  defensive  reaction  to  disparity  is  for  the  advantaged 
person  to  disregard  the  advantage.  So,  for  instance,  when  staff 
and  line  officers  (in  both  the  European  and  the  Pacific  theatres) 
were  asked  whether  one  or  the  other  had  a  better  chance  for 
promotion,  line  officers  stated  that  staff  officers  had  a  better 
chance ,  but  staff  officers  stated  that  both  had  the  same  chance.  (22) 

A  third  defensive  reaction  to  disparity  is  for  the  disadvantaged 
person  to  include  a  statement  of  his  own  real  superiority  In  his 
attack  -  thus  turning  the  picture  upside  down,  at  least  in  fantasy. 
So,  for  instance,  a  teacher  at  a  preflight  pilot  training  school 
stated  that  teachers  were  not  allowed  to  administer  their  own 
program  and  that  their  activities  “were  minutely  regulated  by  men 
who  were  generally  unqualified  and  who  frequently  openly  expressed 
their  contempt  for  teachers ... "  These  administrators  “constituted 
the  elite  in  terms  of  privileges  and  promotions"  and  “college  and 
university  professors  and  deans  and  high  school  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers .. .were  not  allowed  tc  break  Into  the  elite 
administrative  groups."  (23) 

ii.  Comparing  the  statements  made  by  white  enlisted  men  about 
officers  to  statements  made  by  Negroes  about  white  men  in  the  Arm} , 
the  terms  of  comparison  used  by  each  are  asymmetrical: 

Typically  the  statement  made  by  the  enlisted  man  is: 

"Just  because  he  is...,  why  should  he  have...?'’ 
or 

"Who  the  hell  does  he  think  he  is...?“ 
or 

"He  is  exceeding  his  rights  when  he..." 

Wnereas  the  typical  statement  made  by  the  Hegro  Soldier  is: 

"Just  because  we  are. . .why  shouldn’t  we  have. . .t" 
or 

"Who  the  hell  does  he  think  I  am  anyhow . , . T" 
or 

"We  have  no  rights ..." 

Taken  together,  these  are  paired  and  reversible  statements,  both  of 
which  place  the  onus  for  lack  of  possible  equality  upon  the  person 
opposite  to  oneself. 


(22)  The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  279- 

(23)  A.  R.  Lindesmith.  ''Teachers  in  the  Army  Ail  Forces." 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  51:5.  March  19^6 
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iii.  By  treating  parallel  situations  as  if  they  vere  wholly 
disparate,  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  individual  to  blame  both 
those  who  "push  other  people  around"  (as  when  a  captain  objects  to 
running  around  for  a  major)  and  those  who  "won't  do  you  a  favor 
even  if  it's  no  trouble"  (as  when  the  same  captain  objects  when 

a  lieutenant  refuses  to  run  around  for  him).  Logically,  this  work3 
all  three  entirely  out  of  the  system. 

iv.  Americans  characteristically  identify  and  sympathize  with 
those  who  "get  pushed  around"  (the  underdog,  the  have-nots,  the  man 
with  a  handicap,  Caspar  Milquetoast  and  Sad  Sack)  -  providing, 
especially  if  we  are  to  help  him,  he  doesn't  take  it  lying  down. 

We  reject  identification  with  those  who  do  the  pushing  (the  bully), 
repressing  in  ourselves  a  strong  desire  to  push. 

The  point  about  the  bully  for  Americans  is  that  he  is  strong  and 
therefore  is  behaving  incongruer.tly  -  "he  takes  advantage  of  the 
smaller  ones;  he  doesn't  get  away  with  bullying  if  he  isn't  really 
stronger,  (in  comic  strip  terms,  this  then  is  the  situation  into 
which  "Superman"  steps  to  set  the  balance  right  again.)  American 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  "kid  who  needs  a  break"  and  our  admiration 
is  for  the  "little  guy  who  made  the  grade."  Especially  we  identify 
with  the  little  guy  who  pushes  back  when  he  is  shoved  -  because 
then  we  can  push  with  him.  We  tend  to  have  sympathy  too  for 

the  helpless  little  guy  (Caspar  Milquetoast),  but  contempt  for  the 
sniveler . 

It  is  significant  that  the  "Superman"  characters  in  comic  strips  are 
usually  like  everyone  else  in  their  daily  appearance  and  that  they 
do  their  most  daring  deeds  to  help  the  little  fighters  at  the  moment 
when  the  odds  have  turned  hopelessly  against  them.  They  are  not 
heroes  in  the  sense  of  doing  deeds  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
vainglory  -  but  for  the  sake  of  others  who  are  deserving  (so  the 
Lone  Ranger  vanishes  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  the  wrongs  have  been 
righted) . 
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Nevertheless,  a  soldier  allows  the  Array  to  put  even  Superman  in 
his  place:  ^Superman  has  just  shown  the  interviewer  at  the 
induction  center  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  marvels^ 

The  interviewer  took  a  drag  on  his  cigarette  and  looked 
unhappy.  “Listen,  wise  guy,*  he  said.  "We  don't  like  rookies 
coming  in  here  and  telling  us  how  to  run  things.  We  have 
plenty  of  good  fighting  men,  our  equipment  is  of  the  best,  but 
we  don't  have  enough  clerks.  So  that’s  what  you're  gonna  be." 
"Have  a  heart,"  pleaded  Superman.  "Make  me  an  M?,  anything, 
but  ginne  action."  "Next,"  yelled  the  interviewer,  lhat  was 
a  long  time  ago.  The  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  Kent. 

He’s  working  at  Camp  Dix  with  a  chaplain.  He  runs  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  turns  out  a  daily  sheet  about  the  post  chapels 
and  he's  sweating  out  pfc.  Damn  nice  guy.  (2k) 

v.  With  our  preference  for  situations  involving  near  equals, 
Americans  tend  to  dichotomize  the  most  varied  types  of  relationships, 
starting  from  the  position  of  the  self  ("from  where  I  sit"  or  "as  I 
see  It*')  in  symmetrical  terms,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  related  We  -  They  groups . 

This  is  congruent  with  the  position  of  one’s  peers  in  relation  to 
oneself  in  that  our  tendency  is  to  treat  the  "other"  group  --  any 
other  group  —  as  if  it  ought  to  fit  into  the  peer  group  pattern. 

The  dichotomy  of  enlisted  men  -  officers  is  but  one  illustration 
of  the  We  -  They  groups.  The  number  of  possibilities  is  almost 
endless,  e.g.  center  -  outpost,  capitol  ships  -  dungaree  navy. 

Army  -  Navy,  Regular  Army  -  National  Guard,  volunteers  -  draftees,  etc. 
This  means  that,  starting  from  the  self,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  all  others  -  whether  a  child,  a  woman,  a  superordinate  or 
subordinate  branch  or  bureau  or  echelon  -  as  a  possible  equal  and 
to  expect  our  opposite  number  to  behave  to  us  as  if  this  were  the 
case  also. 


(24)  The  Best  From  Yank,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 66.  As  a  comment  one  might 
add  that  the  writer  has  placed  Superman  in  an  excellent 
situation  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  chaplain! 
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c.  Pite  strength  of  these  peer  group  oriented  relationships  among 


Americana  la  that  differences  can  be  handled  positively  whe..  the 
individuals  or  the  groups  Involved  can  be  defined  as  at  least  potential 
equals,  This  means  not  only  that  variation  Is  included  within  the 
definition,  but  also  that  equality  need  not  be  immediately  realisable. 

As  a  corollary  to  this:  It  is  necessary  to  find  cormon  measures  by  which 
the  differences  characterizing  the  individuals  cr  groups  involved  can  be 
equated.  (Where  such  common  measures  are  lacking,  the  groups  may  be  defined 
as  different  and  unequal.) 

i.  The  model  for  this  type  of  relationship  is  essentially  that 
between  siblings  where  brothers  and  sisters  of  different  age3,  with 
unlike  characteristics,  and  perhaps  with  somewhat  differently  styled 
training,  regard  one  another  as  near  equals  It  has  been  pointed  out 


that  the  father-son  relationship  appears  to  be  moving  towards  a 

(  fraternally  defined  relationship  (see  above  p.  )  and  that  this  is 

the  enlisted  man's  ideal  of  the  officer  -  enlisted  man  relationship. 

It  seems  likely  that,  in  the  Army,  the  relationship  between  enlisted 

nan  and  non-commissioned  officer  has  also  moved  far  in  this  direction 

in  recent  years.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  Ii, 

The  sergeants  had  the  lowest  educational  level  in  the 
division  (studied).  Only  27$  had  finished  high  school 
as  compared  with  45$  among  corporals  and  35$  among 
privates .  A  third  of  the  sergeants  had  not  been 
educated  beyond  grammar  school... The  total  result  was 
to  place  the  top  enlisted  leadership  in  the  hands  of  men 
who,  on  the  average,  had  less  education  tl\an  the  men  they 
were  trying  to  teach.  Army  wide  tabulations. . .showed  the 
situation  portrayed  in  this  division  was  quite  general 
throughout  the  Army  with  the  exception  of  the  Air  Corps.  (25) 


(25)  The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.  I,  P.-63 
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So  at  this  time  it  was  the  old-time  tough  and  bullying  sergeant 
who  trained  the  new  inductees.  But  with  the  enormous  increace  in 
the  number  of  new  non-commissioned  officers  (as  of  Pearl  Harbor 
2056  of  the  enlisted  men  were  non-commissioned  officers,  and  by 
VE  Day  nearly  5 0$)  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  the  situation  was  very 
much  altered.  Asked  what  he  thought  about  non-commissioned 
officers,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  replied, 

They  were  ourselves  just  one  3tep  ahead  of  us.  They  got  into 

I  the  Array  a  little  sooner  and  had  been  promoted. 

1 

Here  again  one  gets  reflections  of  the  fraternal  situation.  The 
newly  promoted  non-coms  had  better  morale  than  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  promoted,  they  were  more  satisfied  with  job  and  status  for 
the  time  being;  they  were  as  critical  of  officers  as  ever.  By 
definition  they  were  still  "tougher"  than  the  newer  privates  and  also 
more  experienced. 

ii.  In  the  context  of  the  Armed  Services,  the  "buudy"  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  illustration  par  excellence  of  this  relationship  among 
near-equals.  By  the  common  definition  of  themselves  as  "G.I."  and 
by  contrasting  themselves  as  an  entire  group  with  officers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  civilians,  on  the  other,  it  was  possible  for  men  with 
the  most  diverse  backgrounds  to  Identify  with  one  another,  to  move 
relatively  easily  from  one  unit  to  another,  and  to  make  friends  - 
to  find  buddies  -  with  great  rapidity.  Common  identification  with 
an  arm  of  the  service  and  with  a  particular  branch  and,  transitorily 
at  least,  with  a  unit  (e.g.  with  others  as  also  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
as  belonging  to  submarines  or  to  the  Infantry,  etc.,  as  being  part 
of  a  particular  division,  as  of  a  crew  or  combat  team,  etc.) 
further  facilitated  making  and  keeping  buddies.  The  importance  of 
having  a  common  vocabulary  -  different  from  that  of  other  people  - 
has  already  been  referred  to  (see  above  p.  ). 

In  general  the  Army's  policy  of  handling  the  training  of  recruits, 
placement,  transfers,  replacements,  etc.7  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  situational  relationships  among  the  men  T,ho  were 
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thrown  togethe  •.  (26)  This  is  illustrated  in  the  endless 
enumeration  of  individual  men  of  different  background  in  accounts  of 
service  situations,  (27)  living  and  fighting  side  by  side.  In  such 
situations  it  was  important  in  making  a  total  adjustment  to  be  able 
to  make  friends  quickly  and  easily  and  also  to  be  able  to  detach 
oneself  from  those  friends  without  too  great  feelings  of  deep  loss 
(paralleling  the  situations  in  civilian  life  of  those  serving 
together  on  a  committee,  of  working  together  on  the  job,  of 
belonging  to  the  same  local  of  a  union,  of  playing  on  the  same  team  - 
and  '.ater  os.  i^ng  from  one  job  or  local  or  committee,  etc.  to 
another) . 

In  some  types  of  units  -  for  instance,  in  the  National  Guard  -  a 
somewhat  different  situation  obtained  in  that  many  of  the  men  had  a 
common  background  -  came  from  one  town  or  one  locality  in  the 
country  -  and  had  served  together  for  a  longer  period,  thus 
intensifying  the  closeness  of  the  relationships  among  those  who 
regarded  one  another  as  buddies.  There  is  evidence  that  in  such  a 
set  up,  the  experience  of  losing  a  buddy,  whether  by  separation  or 
death,  could  be  far  more  traumatic  than  in  units  where  men  cant  and 
went  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

Tne  effect  of  the  loss  of  a  really  close  friend  is  described  in 
the  case  of  a  marine  psychiatric  casualty  who  had  had  the  following 
history  of  closeness  to  his  buddy:  "...He  had  been  sitting  in  the 
emplacement  with  his  life-long  ’Buddy'  with  whom  he  had  gone  to 
school,  college  and  into  the  marines.  His  ’Buddy'  had  yelled, 

'Look  out'.  In  the  next  moment  he  had  Been  his  friend  blown  to 
bits.  The  episode  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  he  had  rvoided 
mention  of  the  friend  as  being  too  painful  for  discussion. 
Subsequent  discussion  revealed  that  they  had  been  inseparable 
since  early  childhood. . .Hiey  had  patterned  their  lives  together 
for  many  years.  Now  all  plans  had  disintegrated  and  the  patient 
was  facing  the  future  alone  for  the  first  time..."  (28) 


(26)  "The  methods  used  by  the  Army  in  assigning  men  to  companies  were 

in  most  cases  essentially  random."  Experiments  in  Mass  Communications, 
op.  cit.  p.  251.  Cf.  also  The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.  II, "tfhapter  V, 
pp.  242-290,  on  combat  replacements. 

(27)  Cf.  The  Best  From  Yank,  op.  cit.  passim. 

(28)  Lidz,  "Psychiatric  Casualties  from  Guadalcanal",  op.  cit.  p.  202. 


A  sergeant  describes  what  has  happened  to  his  old  outfit, 
a  Tennessee  National  Guard  unit  and  a  very  homogeneous 
group  who  "started  out  together  at  Fort  Jackson  back  in 
the  States  and  fought  their  way  across  Europe  un  il  the 
faces  were  no  longer  familiar  and  you  could  count  the  old 
men  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand."  Two  buddies,  members  of 
the  original  group  are  discussing  what  happened  to  the  other 
men.  The  tone  of  their  discussion  is  sunned  up  in  this 
sentence:  "The  outfit  had  deteriorated  slowly  in  the  natural 
process  of  transfers  and  discharges,  like  an  eroded  hillside 
gradually  falling  away."  And  in  the  comment  of  another  of 
the  buddies  as  he  looks  at  a  pewsing  patrol:  "Was  that 
seme  of  us?  I  asked  Parker.  'Doggone,'  said  Herman,  'I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  the  company  anymore.’"  (29) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men's  ability  to  identify  with  one  eur-ftter  in  the 

context  of  a  particular  situation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  stabilizing 

factors  in  the  maintenance  of  esprit  and  personal  coaniloaent  in  the 

group  and  therefore  in  the  ability  of  the  group  to  withstand  the  strain 

of  boredom  during  periods  of  inactivity,  and  of  fatigue  and  fear  and 

physical  hardship  in  combat.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require 

illustration. 

iii .  Within  the  peer  group  -  whose  members  are  in  general  regarded 
as  near  equals  -  a  gap  in  the  continuum  (for  instance  a  disparity  in 
size  -  the  boy  who  is  unusually  tall  or  short  or  fat  or  thin,  or  in 
ability  as  between  most  of  the  group  and  an  outstanding  one  or  two  who 
may  be  the  pace  setters)  can  be  handled  not  as  a  difference  that  destroys 


the  equality,  but  as  something  that  is  special  and  is  accepted  simply 
as  being  outside  the  normal  range  (as  in  measuring  success  "luck"  can 
be  used  to  explain  unusual  success).  As  long  as  in  certain  respects 
the  potential  equality  of  the  individuals  or  groups  remains  clear, 
peculiarities  that  characterize  one  or  the  other  can  be  incorporated 


(29)  Mack  Morriss,  "My  Old  Outfit"  in  The  Best  From  Yank, 
op.  cit.  pp.  242-245.  Italics  mine. 


into  tbs  Wiols  and  mey,  in  fact,  bs  treated  as  an  asset  to  everyone. 

So,  for  instance,  tbs  fact  of  *****  can  be  an  asset  to  a  whole  group, 
where  i«  can  be  demonstrated  that  tbs  officer  in  bis  relations  to 
his  men  is  able  to  share  fully  in  at  least  the  more  important  tf 
their  experiences,  some  of  their  aspirations,  etc.  (See  above  passim.) 

The  value  of  certain  groups  as  pace  set tors  and  as  foci  for 
admiration,  end  the  development  of  esprit  among  other  units  as  well 
as  the  individual  service  man,  was  enhanced  In  World  War  II  by  the 
care  with  which,  in  some  instances  at  least,  these  groups  were 
handled  in  descriptions  as  having  special  characteristics  while 
at  the  same  time  emphasising  how  like  their  members  were  to  everyone 
else  (such  groups  as  the  Bangers  in  Bur  ope,  the  Alaska  Scouts,  the 
Baiders  in  the  Pacific,  etc.; 

So,  for  instance,  an  account  of  the  Alaska  Scouts  includes  the  following: 

You  can't  bring  the  war  in  the  Aleutians  into  a  bull  session  up  here 
without  somecue  mentioning  the  Alaska  Scouts.  But  that's  not  hard 
to  explain.  They  led  the  wav...  The  Scouts  are  not  supermen  and 
they're  not  a  band  of  bloodthirsty  thugs  who  eat  raw  meat.  They' re 
especially  adapted  to  their  assignment,  sure.  But  that'#  because 
most  of  them  Are  sour-dough  trappers  and  miners  and  fishermen  who 
know  how  to  get  around  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Aleutian  chain.  Several 
of  them  are  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts,  A  few  more  of  them  are 
old-line  dogfaces  with  years  of  service  at  the  Territory's  old 
Chilkoot  Barracks... (And  the  account  ends  with  the  statement)  All 
the  Scoutsresent  the  nickname  "Castner's  Cutthroats”,  which  someone 
pinned  on  then  more  than  a  year  ago.  They  lneist  they're  .lust  a 
-frmsfa  of  peaceable  guys... (30) 

Again,  these  special  groups  may  be  characterised  not  only  as  especially. 

good,  but  also  as  especially  bad.  They  have  characteristics,  .tha-.mi. 

them  into  positions  at  both  ends  of  the  continuum.  (Just  as  the 

brilliant  student  in  a  group  is  not  a  grind  and  cants  excused  for  going 

through  school  with  "straight  A's"  if  hia  record  is  marred  by  one 

resounding  "P",)  They  are  pictured  not  only  at  leading  the  way  in 

accanplishments  but  also  as  indifferent  to  such  things  as  own  rank, 

tr  as  particularly  t£Ld  and  undisciplined  in  some  circumstances,  etc, 

for  instance,  in  an  account  of  a  group  of  Merrill's  Marauders,  known 
to  themselves  as  the  Dead  End  Kids,  details  of  the  following  sort  are 
given: 


.y—  i  i  m  . 

(30)  George  Meyers, 
pp.  190-193, 


—  — ^T— 1  "■  I  ■■  1  . . .  . . . . — —  - 

"The  Alaska  Scouts"  in  The  Best  From  Yank,  op.  cit. 
Italics  mine. 
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The  Dead  2nd  Kids  vougd  op  in  India  for  training  inetead  of 
the  United  States.  JOne  of  them  had  stated  that  they  had 
volunteered  not  "because  ve  were  Itching  to  fight  the  Jape 
again  but  because  they  might  be  sent  hone  for  training^/ 

It  Christmas  time  they  vent  AVOL  in  droves,  popping  up  in 
several  Indian  cities  to  spend  wads  of  dough  that  <  sA  been 
useless  during  their  months  in  the  Pacific  jungles.  >fhen 
they  returned  to  <nmp,  broke  but  happy,  they  were  reduced  to 
privates.  But  they  didn*  t  give  a  damn.  They  hated  the  01 
routine  of  garrison  life  -  standing  in  formations  and  in¬ 
spections,  shooting  on  the  ranges  end  going  on  field  problems. 
They  broke  the  monotony  by  disappearing  alone  into  the  woods 
and  shooting  deer,  then  bringing  back  the  venison  for  a  change 
of  chow... 

following  this  characterization  r>f  them  there  is  a  description  of  a 
long  and  wearing  action  in  which  thwy  took  an  especially  courageous 
part.  (30a) 

i 

One  of  the  points  that  comae  out  in  such  accounts,  as  well  ai*  in 

other  r>pes  of  articles  and  in  Interviews,  is  that,  at  least 

in  the  Any  c^mtext  where  virility  is  especially  stressed,  the 

outstanding  man  is  in  reality  both  goofr  fflfl  (Here  there 

• 

appears  to  be  a  real  eex  contrast  in  that  the  American  girl 
should  only  appear  to  be  bad,  and  must  in  reality  be  good.) (31) 
The  ability  to  Include  diversity  within  the  self  -  as  also 
within  the  group  -  is  regarded  as  a  strength  (in  another 
context  this  is  the  "jack  of  all  trades"  position,  where 
versatility  has  a  positive  value;  or  the  American  emphasis  upon 
learning  skills  that  can  be  applied  in  varied  circumstances  - 
the  expert  mechanic  who  "knows  machines.") 


d.  The  type  of  interpersonal  relationship  which  Americans  find  it 
most  diffit^ult  to  hfiftAje  is  that  In  which  either  or  both  individuals 
or  groups  involved  regard  each  other  not  only  as  different  but  also  as 
Unequal.  In  such  situations  "differences"  cannot  be  handled  either 
as  part  of  a  continuum  or  as  being  in  a  special  relationship  to  the 

■i  ■  ■  I,-.  . . . 

(30a)  The  Bast  frog  Xlftt '  °?-  cit.  pp.  91-94 

(31)  Nathan  Leites  and  Aartha  Wolfeneteln,  op.  cit. 
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cantimmm,  e*r  can  tbs  •Inequality*  be  yatarded  as  &  special  kind 

of  difference  in  an  otherwise  symmetrical  relationship*  In  sttcb 

Situations  -  i tere  Alffevnfla  «id  inequality  are  invoked  - 

reinforce  °ther  continuously  and  it  is  difficult  to  rgverse_lhg 

• 

moveaaat  apart. 

i.  In  these  teres,  one  can  understand  the  American  feeling  that 
the  bully  really  is  strong  -  so  that  it  ie  not  only  the  fact 
that  the  tally  ie  different  that  has  to  he  taken  into  account  - 
(s.g.  that  he  tries  to  dominate  people  instead  of  things,  that 
he  picks  on  those  saaller  or  weaker  than  himself  Instead  of 
finding  an  opponent  in  his  own  class) ,  tat  also  that  there  is 
real  inequality  between  himself  and  those  he  tries  to  control 
or  to  injure* 

Similarly,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,,  the  sniveler  gets  no 
sympathy  for  like  reasons:  he  is  not  only  weak  (so  that  there 
is  inequality)  but  also  he  refuses  to  try  to  trash  back  when  he 
is  shoved  (aud  therefore)  he  is  different  iron  others.)  It  is 
this  doable  definition  of  "different'  that  differentiates  the 
man  who  shows  fear  openly  but  goes  on  fighting  (because  he 
hae  good  spirit,  eto*)  from  the  *yellow  rat"  who  deserts  hie 
buddies  in  a  tight  spot* 

ii*  It  is  also  the  double  characterization  of  inequality  and 
difference  that  makes  it  eo  difficult  for  Americans  to  deal 
with  racial  differences  and  ethnic  differences  and  with  religious 
differences  where  t..e  persons  involved  as  w opposites"  are  also 
described  as  being  _"_more  than**."  or  "less  than"  what  our 
expectations  are  about  ourselves,  fa  other  respect b.  A  necessary 
corollary  to  thin  is  that  we  tend,  when  confronted  with  people 
having  visible  or  audible  differences  from  ourselves  (e.g.  of  a 
different  color,  speaking  a  different  language,  or  having 
another  accent),  almost  automatically  to  look  for  and  to  impute 
differences  of  the  order  of  "moreVthsn*  or  "less  than"  ourselves 
in  other  respects.  (33) 

o*  American  attitudes  towards  the  enemy  tend  to  develop  a^ong  two 
fundamentally  related  though  opposed  lines:  ( 1)  the  enemy  is  regarded 

(33)  See  below,  Section  C,  p,  and  following,  for  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  this  point,  g5 


The  first  way  of  visualizing  the  enemy  is  basically  a  special 
development  of  our  way  of  our  relationship  to  the  "other 

team"  cr  the  'other  gang"  or  the  "business  competitor",  etc, etc. 

The  second  ’/ay  of  managing  the  enemy  relationship  Is  a  special 
development  of  our  handling  of  the  "unequal  and  different"  position. 
In  general,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  we  may  swing  from  from  one 
to  the  other  of  these  views  and  that  we  will  incorporate  some  of 
the  thinking  and  emotion  appropriate  to  each  into  our  total  view  of 
the  enemy. 

In  World  War  I,  we  tended  to  treat  the  Germans  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  second  categoy,  that  is  were  somehow  non-human,  as  long  as 
hostilities  continued  (e.g,  picturing  the  Kaiser  as  "the  beast  of 
Berlin",  etc.  -  using  images  that  convsrgod  with  similar  images 
congenial  to  French  thinking).  In  World  War  II  -  despite  our 
knowledge  of  atrocities  that  had  occurred  in  Germany  under  the 
Nazi  regime  -  there  was  a  greater  teidency  tc  think  of  the  Germans 
as  rivals  to  ourselves  and  to  regard  the  Japanese  as  the  diabolized, 
non-human  enemy.  So,  in  that  instance,  the  enemies  themselves  were 
dichotomized*  , 

In  the  present  situation,  it  is  our  general  tendency  to  treat  Russia 
as  a  near-equal  rival  (a  position  which  again  is  probably  reinforced 
not  only  by  Russian  attitudes  towards  us,  but  also  by  various 
European  attitudes  towards  both  Russia  and  ourselves),  (35) 

4,  Attitudes  towards  Success}  Reward  and  Punishment 


In  the  American  view,  normal  success  lea  reward  and  should  bo 

i  /  I 

earned,  by  initiative,  ability,  and  effort.  This  means  that  each  .lob 
to  be  done  must  be  difficult  enough  to  be  worth  doing,  and,  in  order 
that  success  mav  be  continually  rewarding,  there  must  be  a  rising 

(33)  Based  especially  on  work  done  by  graduate  students  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  (Ed  206  An)  in  1950  (unpublished  documents). 
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a.  The  attitudes  towards  achievement  of  officers,  non¬ 


commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike  illustrate  the 


importance  to  Americans  of  the  idea  of  gradient  and  indicate  how 


i»  The  main  differences  among  men  in  the  level  of  their 

aspirations  -  in  terms  of  promotions  -  was  related  to  their 

educational  level  of  achievements: 

•••the  proportion  wanting  to  he  officers  was  highest 
among  college  men  and  diminished  steadily  as  one  went 
down  the  educational  ladder.  The  desire  to  become  a 
non-com  was  high  in  all  educational  groups,  but  tended 
to  be  lowest  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Some 
college  men,  especially  in  the  Aiv  Corps,  wanted  to  be 
officers  but  not  non-coms,  and  many  of  the  grade  school 
men  did  not  want  to  be  either  officers  or  non-coms,  (34) 

ii.  Also  the  relative  rate  of  advancement  varied  in  terms  of 

the  educational  level  of  achievement,  so  that,  for  example: 

,,,a  grade  school  man  who  became  a  corporal  after  a  year 
of  servioe  would  have  had  a  more  rapid  rate  of  promotion 

34T  The  American  Soldier,  op,  cit,  I,  p.  245.  (Note  the  image  of  the 
ladder  which  is  used  in  this  passage.) 
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aa  compared  with  moat  of  hie  friends  at  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  level  than  would  a  college  man  who  roee  to  the 
aame  grade  in  a  year,  (35) 

Thie  ia  in  keeping  with  the  varioua  findings  that  th*  better 

educated  ajnan  was,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  be  critical  of 

the  Army  (even  though  he  was  a  good  performer).  In  keeping 

with  this  it  vae  found  that 

for  a  given  rank  and  longevity,  the  leas  educated  the 
more  favorable  a  tended  to  be  in  hie  opinion  about 
promotions.  (36) 

b.  That  aucceea  should  be  an  earned  reward  ia  illuat rated  in  the 
officers*  and  enlisted  mens1  very  consistent  attitudes  towards 
promotions,  aa  veil  aa  in  their  reactions  to  earned  rewards  and 
la  their  Mtrwent  thftt  discharge  aq  the  point  arttas  ought  to  l* 
related  to  achievement  -  thatlencth  of  sjrvice  was  only  one 
factor  In  such  sltuatlonaf  In  fact,  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
griping  on  such  subjects  as  promotion  was  that  it  was  not  based  on 
merit,  1.  e,  was  not  earned. 

So,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  beliefs  that  promotion  was 
based  upon  either  ability  on  the  .lob  or  upon  conscientious  hard 
work  dropped  with  the  educational  level  (that  ie,  the  aoet 
educated  believed  this  least,  the  least  educated  the  most).  That 
promot'  a  was  given  simply  in  terms  of  time  in  jhe  Army  rose  with 
the  educational  level. 

Though  education  was  eo  closely  correlated  to  the  individual's 
beliefs  and  achievements,  education  as  a  factor  in  getting  promoted 
was  disregarded  by  all  groups.  (37) 

Alter,  .the  end  of  the  way.  6Q&  of  the  officers  and  8Q&  of  the  enlisted 
men  agreed  with  the  statement*  "Promotion  is  based  op  who  you  know. 
not  what  you  know."  (38) 

The  relationship  between  promotions  and  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 

dissatisfaction  was  a  close  one.  So,  for  instanoe,  it  was  found: 

(35)  Ibid.  p.  350,  ~ 

(36)  Ibid.  P.  250, 

(37)  Ibid,  p,  270, 

(38)  Ibid,  p.  264 

6« 


data,  vindicate  a  sharp  deterioration  in  attitudes  , 

during  the  first  year  of  Army  life  among  men  who  did 
not  rise  in  that  year  to  non-commissioned  rank* « .Among 
the  minority  who  were  promoted  to  .notHCOfflmlsgj.oned  status 
in  their  first  year,  the  picture  is  the  Toyetae.** 

The  only  exceptions  on  individual  questions  were,  in  ( 

attitudes  toward  officers*  Although  those  non-commissioned  r 
officers  who  won  their  promotion  early  were  in  relatively 
good  spirits  and  were,  relatively  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  status  and  job,  they  were  no  less  critical 
of  officers  than  were  the  privates  newer  in  the  Army* »• (39) 

It  was  found,  farther,  that  the  better  attitudes  of  the 

promoted  men  oeme  after  promotion;  they  did  not  necessarily 

have  better  attitudes  than  their  fellows  beforehand.  (40) 

In  general  it  wohld  appear  that  seniority  and  longevity  and 

ability  to  "conform"  played  very  important  parte  in  determining 

promotions  (with  educational  background  as  an  added  factor  -  i.e, 

fffy  of  the  men  in  the  Army  who  were  officers  were  college  graduates, 

but  these  men  comprised  only  40$  of  all  college  graduates  in  the 

Army) ,  The  writers  in  The  American  Soldier  point  out  that  there 

were  no  performance  tests  by  which  enlisted  men  could  be  judged  for 

promotion  and  that  the  officers  did  not  know  the  men  well  enough  to 

make  judgments  about  individuals.  (41)  Similarly,  the  rating  system 

for  officers  failed  as  an  accurate  device,  except  that  "...since 

the  overwhelming  majority  of  officers  were  rated  as  superior  or 

excellent  even  the  rating  of  very  satisfactory  was  likely  to  be 

a  bar  to  promotion."  41  Since  neither  the  enlisted  men  nor  tho 

officers  could  see  that  there  was  a  clear  reason  why  one  man  rather 

than  another  should  have  been  selected  for  promotion,  it  is  not 

surprising  that,  among  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  there  was  a 

consistent  drop  in  references  to  ability  and  a  consistent  increase 


♦  (39)  Ibid,  p,  204 

{  (40)  Ibid,  p,  260 

(41)  Ibid,  pp.  259,  271 
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In  the  references  to  bootlicking,  favoritism  an!  "backlog*1  in 
connection  with  promotions  ae  sime  vent  on.  42 

In  contract  to  this,  in  the  point  system  of  discharge (  where  the 
men  had  bean  conaulted  about  the  criteria  and  knew  what  the 
criteria  were,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  griping  about  relative 
weighting  of  factors,  but  the  typical  complaints  that  developed 
had  to  do  with  "the  way  the  Army  is  carrying  it  out"  or  men  said 
that  "the  Army1  s  way  of  deciding  when  a  man  with  enough  points 
for  discharge  can  be  released  is  not  fair,"  However,  "criticism 
of  favortlsm  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  unit  commanders  is  almost 
non  existent."  43 

Also  in  contrast  to  t.ho  promotions  situation,  vae  the  effect 
upon  morale  of  the  Expert  Infantryman1  s  Badge  -  which  had  to  be 
earned  by  passing  a  difficult  test.  44 

c.  Congruent  with  the  American  conception  of  success  as  a  reward 
.tfa&t  has,  beep  earned,  is  the  belief  that  the  difficult  lob  is  the 
one  that  is  worth  doing  and  the  demand  that  the  goal  towards  which 
one  is  working  be  a  worthwhile  one:  for  Americans,  the  good  fight 

% 

in  the  good  cause  is  the  unbeatable  combination  ("...conquer  we  mus*;/ 
for  our  cause  it  is  just...").  The  "chin"  on  the  American  shoulder  is 
strength  and  moral  worth. 

1.  So,  while  we  may  have  a  dubious  admiration  for  the  smart 
guy  who  gets  himself  an  easy  berth  and  have  no  condemnation  for 
goldbricking  where  effort  doosn't  matter,  we  tend  to  condemn 
the  man  who  loafs  on  the  job  where  it  does  matter  and  de-value 
the  "easy  victory."  The  boast  "I  can  do  that  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  my  back"  is  a  statement  of  capacity  to  meet  difficulties, 
not  a  statement  about  victory;  in  the  tame  way  we  place  a 
handicap  upon  the  man  who  is  competing  somewhat  out  of  his 
class  -  we  tie  a  hand  behind  hie  back,  eo  to  epeak,  to 
equalize  the  situation.  Likewise  the  moral  support  which 
ought  to  be  given  the  little  guy  who  is  fighting  back  to  some 
extent  at  least  supplements  his  strength  and  bklll,  putting 

(42)  Ibid.  pp.  268,  273 

(43)  Ibid.,  pp.  234,  235. 

(44)  Ibid.,  pp.  310-311. 
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him  into  a  sore  iqul  posit  1  os  vith  his  opponent. 

ii.  So  also,  while  we  watoh  with  endleas  fascination  the 
exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill  of  the  strong-  bit-wrong 
guys,  we  teach  our  children  and  in  our  fantasy  productions 
{crime  stories,  detect  ire  stories,  gangster  films,  etc.,  we 
insistently  demonstrate  the t  "crime  doesn't  pay."  On  the 
other  (in  keeping  with  oar  belief  that  people  can  change 
with  circumstances  and  with  their  own  decision) ,  we  have  some 
.  tendency  to  think  that  the  bad  nan  who  switches  his  goals  to 
acceptable  ones  is  also  a  winner  (bat  not  the  man  who  turns 
about  only  to  save  his  own  neck), 

ill.  It  is  suggestive  that  The  American  8oldler  material 
on  reported  childhood  experience  brings  out  the  fact  that  a 
relatively  larger  proportion  of  the  AWQL'e  really  "liked" 
fighting  as  boys  (in  contrast  to  the  Psychoneurotic  a  more 
than  500  of  whom  really  "disliked"  fighting,  and  to  the 
Best  Adjusted  group,  more  than  600  of  whom  eenld.  take  it  or 
leave  it:  didn't  like  or  dislike  fighting).  Like  the  Psycho- 
neurotics,  the  AVOL's  tended  to  be  lone  wolves,  but  unlike  them 
and  unlike  Van  Best  Adjusted  they  played  hookey  "very  often". 

So  apparently  &ey  combined  (though  no  interview  material  is 
is  given  to  confirm  this)  admiration  for  the  capacity  to  exhibit 
strength  beyond  others  with  a  lesser  attachment  to  good  social 
behavior  (detached  from  peop  1$  and  a  lower  orientation  to 
accepted  goals  (poor  school  attendance).  (45) 

The  good-bad  boys  already  referred  to  (illustrated  by  the 

oehavior  of  the  men  in  some  of  the  special  units  of  the 

services  -  see  above  pp.  )  appear  to  be  those  who  are 

strong  always  who  are  able  to  shift  their  goal  orientation 

in  keeping  with  the  specific  situation;  that  is  they  have  ja 

situational  orientation  to  goals.  The  two  sets  of  characteristics 

are  constantly  linked  in  soldier  songs  about  themselves  (See 

above,  passim.) 

Congruent  with  the  American  conception  that  mastery  should 
be  directed  towards  things  not  peri one,  and  that  the  individual 
should  resist  all  attempts  to  dominate  him,  we  can  "go  all  out" 
eigher  (l)  when  the  focus  of  attention  is  on  the  game,  not  on  the 
person*  (as  in  spor^  where  by  further  definition  the  competitors 


45  The  American  Soldier,  op.,  cit.  I,  Chart  VI,  p.  133,  pp.  134  ff. 

It  is  interesting  that  only  the  less  adjusted  men  (Psychoneurctics 
and  AWOL' s)  admitted  getting  lower  than  average  grades  in  school, 
p.  TT 


ought  to  he  veil  matched) ,  or  when  (2)  ve  here  been  attacked  in  our  . 

persons  or  can  go  to  the  defense  of  someone  who  has  been  so  attacked 

-  it  is  in  this  situation  that  people  ought  to  get  "fighting  mad." 

In  thecourse  of  a  sporting  competition  the  participants  may 
shift  over  to  the  second  position  -  and  spectators  eagerly 
wait  for  the  point  when  the  team  or  the  fighters  warm  up  and 
put  their  best  skills  at  the  service  of  their  roused  tempers; 
some  men  are  characterised  as  good  fighters  when  they  are 
using  "cold  calculation"  but  others  only  when  they  get  angry 
("cold  fury"  appears  to  be  tome  combination  of  the  two), 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that  an  enraged  fighter  will 
loee  control  and  fight  wildly*  And  in  sports,  we  insist  that 
whan  the  fight  ie  over  the  participants  go  back  to  the  original 
position  -  they  must  be  able  to  shake  hands  whether  they  bare 
lost  or  von* 

Hence  it  is  very  important  for  Americans  to  feel  thet  they  have 
beon  attacked  before  they  are  able  to  fight  well  in  a  war*  (And 
at  present  the  euphemism  for  "all  out  war"  is  "emergency"  or  "If 
it  is  necessary"  -  reflecting  the  idea  that  a  fight  one  of  those 
"special"  situations  and  not  part  of  the  continued*)  46  Hence  our 
daring  someone  to  attack  us  (of  which  the  negative  statement  ie 
"planned  to  getue  into  the  war")  includes.  -Ot  only  a  dare  to  try 
our  strength,  but  also  a  dare  to  say  we  are  not  in  the  right*  This 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  demonstrating  to  Americans  that 
we  are  both  prepared  in  terms  of  skills  and  materials,  and  also 
that  we  are  right  in  our  convictions. 

So  ve  are  continuously  sensitive  to  those  who,  ve  feel,  are  undeip- 
mining  cur  moral  convictions,  and  link  undermining  morality  with 
undermining  strength,  e.g*  the  spy  is  e  communist,  the  communist  is 
a  spy. 

It  is  partly  for  such  reasons  air.  o  that  it  is  so  important  for  us 
to  understand  the  conscientious  objector  as  a  person  with  especially 
strong  moral  convictions  (which  we  share  with  him)  end  for  hSa  to 
demonstrate  continuously  that  he  is  milling  to  do  some  kind  of  work 
well  without  special  reward  for  himself* 


. .  "1  T  . . .  1  *  . . .  ”  - - 

46  Unpublished  report  on  attitudes  towards  "drafting  everyone",  op.  cit* 
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Otow  American*  Into  a  the  fwa*  of  attention 

jfalfts  grot-  the  laaaat  involved  to  tha  •kill 9  and  tool*  *tth  whlgfe 
\h*  fijefatiM  e«Ti  *4  an  aiwi  to  tw  for  the  wa  wte  do  tbs 
fighting  -  moral  Issues  are  no  longer  a  problem  that  need  discussion. 
IkU  doe>  not  mean  that  the  losuss  are  Irrelevant  or  that  those  who 
dome  the  fUhtlw:  do  Mi  need  reatfuranoe  that  the  gopla  wreai 
stated.  but  rather  that  moral  Issues  are  net  a  BUbje£t.fgr_dl»- 

miiaL  -  ukml  tfaJrissa  IguaigSsk 

(This  it  iiot  incongruent  with  the  position  many  Americans  take 
against  "patriotic  speeches"  and  fourth  cf  July  oratory"  or 
with  a  common  American  objection  that  issues  should  not  he 
framed  in  moral  terms  -  i.e.  the  spate  of  criticism  of  Qunnar 
Myrdal  for  stating  the  Hegro-vhite  problem  in  these  terms  (A7). 
The  point  for  them  is  not  hov  to  state  an  issue,  hut  how  to 
solve  problems  in  practical  terms,) 

The  focus  of  attention  of  the  soldier  is  majorly  on  "getting 
the  job  done”  and  in  demonstrating  that  he  has  the  toughness 
and  know-how  to  dish  it  out.  It  is  the  civilian  rather  who 
is  expected  to  keep  up  the  moral  side  of  things  (without  making 
speeches  to  the  soldier  about  it);  it  is  in  this  light  that  one 
can  understand  in  part  soldiers'  ambivalent  attitudes  towards 
divilians  and  their  criticisms  of  civilians,  e.g.  that  they 
are  profiteering,  that  they  are  blackmarketiag,  that  they  are 
individually  and  personally  immoral,  that  they  are  not  uphold¬ 
ing  their  side  of  things.  And  yet  even  the  moot  savage 
criticism  may  include  the  hope  that  after  all  civilians  are 
better  than  one  expected.  So,  for  instance,  a  song  describing 
in  detail  the  physical  failings  of  four-?  Charlie,  ends  with 
the  words; 


Now  he* s  taking  a  body- tone 
So  he  can  be  a  blood  bank-doner. 

Poor  fotuvf  Charlie,  (48) 

5*  Attitudes  towards  the  Body;  Health.  Sickness  and  Mutilation 


Americans  regard  the  human  body  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 


47  Gunnar  Myrdal.  An  American  Dilemma.  Hew  York  and  London,  Harper, 

1944.  a  special  position  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  moral  Issues 
is  taken  by  frank  Tannesbaum  in  his  review  of  this  book  (in  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  LIZ,  Ho.  3,  September  1944,  pp,  321-340)  in  which 
he  completely  accepts  the  moral  problem  but  insists  it  ie  necessary  to 
I  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  practical  solutions  to  economic  and  other 

'  social  problems.  He  differs  from  some  others  only  in  specifically 

stating  both  aspects  -  the  moral  and  the  practical  -  of  the  picture, 

48  0,  I.  Songs,  op,  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 
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MlJBflJbgJ&gSfigBt* 

i»  8ov  for  instance,  it  was  found,  that  the  subjectively 
experienced  incidence  of  psychosomatic  complaints  (as 
evidenced  in  the  Anxiety  Symptom  Index,  the  Psychosomatic 
Symptom  Index,  and  the  Heuropeychiatric  Screening  Adjunct  - 
in  which  men  were  asked  quest  i one  about  such  things  as 
sweaty  hands,  stomach  disturbances,  sick  headaches, 
accelerated  heart  beet,  shortness  of  breath,  etc,,)  as 
reported  by  the  men  was  highly  indicative  of  later  poor 

f  . 
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adjustment  to  Aray  life.  (43) 


it.  In  a  study  of  now  recruits*  among  73  who  were  later 
diagnosed  as  psychoa.sirotics,  32$  gars  reasons  why  they 
should  not  hare  bsen  inducted,  and  ,health11  was  the  pre- 
A&Ol&KRi  *reason*  a  Iran  why  they  1  sit  they  should  hare 
been  deferred.  (In  contrast  in  a  sample  of  730  normal 
recruit e,  only  12$  gars  reasons  shy  they  should  hare  been 
deferred,  and  health  was  not  an  important  reason.)  It 
was  found  in  another  study  of  psychoneurotics  that  of  47$ 
giving  reasons  for  defsrcent,  37$  gavi  health  problems 
as  the  reason;  whereas  in  a  cros^eect.  'n  of  the  whole, 
only  36$  g&re  reasons  for  deferment  -  and  only  9$  for 
reasons  of  health.  (60) 

ill.  Among  childhood  experiences  reported  on  by  a  group 
of  men,  it  was  found  that  a  report  of  pooy  healt^  In  child¬ 
hood  was  characteristic  of  the  psychoneurotic  group  (in 
contrast  to  the  Best  Adjusted  group  and  a  cross  section  50$ 
or  more  of  whoa  reported  that  they  had  been  "very  healthy" 
as  children,  47$  of  the  psychonsurotlcs  reported  that 
they  had  been  Only  "fairly  healthy*  and  33$  that  they  had 
been  "rather  sickly."  (51) 

furthermore  it  was  found  that  as  far  as  the  home  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  "most  discriminating  item...was  that  dealing 
with  nervous  breakdown  in  the  family."  That  is,  a  report 
of  illness  in  the  family  was  a  psyc  honour  otic  indicator  - 
where  a  report  of  a  broken  home  was  not.  (51) 

iv,  in  response  to  the  question!  Do  you  have  any  parties 


ular  health  problem?  in  the  cross  section  of  the  group 
35$  answered  yes;  but  56$  of  the  AWQL*  s  and  8 2$  of  tlv 
Eiygfe9aW°Uftl  m  that  they  444.  Here  again 

reported  health  situation  of  the  individual  was  an  indicator. 
(53) 


The  American  Soldier. op.  cit,  IZ,  pp.  415-416.  The  authors  make  the 
following  qualification  of  their  findings!  "...when  we  ref or  to  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  psychoneurotics  in  the  army... we  are 
not  describing  all  the  men  whose  personalities  psychiatrists  would 
diagnose  as  poor,  but  rather  we  are  limited  to  those  types  who  found 
it  impossible  to  go  on  functioning  in  the  Army  environment." 

The  American  Soldier,  op.  cit.  I,  pp,  133-134,  Italics  mine. 

Ibid,  pp.  133,  134-137.  Italics  mine. 

Ibid,  p,  138.  Italics  mine.  It  was  found  additionally  that  reports 
of  ill  health  rose  with  age  and  declined  with  education  -  more  older 
men  and  fewer  men  with  better  education  reported  health  •problems, 
which  is  what  one  would  expect  when  the  general  indications  were 
that  older  men  tended  to  be  less  well  adjusted  in  other  respects, 
and  less  educated  men  also  (though  it  is  also  true  that  both  the 
older  and  the  less  educated  men  were  more  satisfied  with  their 
status  and  Job  than  were  the  others  who,  better  performers,  were 
more  critical  of  the  Any  and,  in  their  own  estimation,  healthy). 


So,  the  American  workman  who  ha*  just  hit  his  leg  with  a 
hammer  is  likely  to  say,  angrily!  "Look  what  the  dfiBBfift 
fa«t  did  P  And  to  oosment  to  tbs  dooton  "Look  at 
that  leg.  It  won't  more," 

The  hypochondriac' s  statements  of  the  ease  points  are: 
"Look  what  I  did  to  mr  leg."  And  "Look  at  nr  lee,  1 
cgn't  move. it," 

vi*  The  soldiers'  own  estimate  of  the  hypochondriac  is 
summed  up  in  the  person  of  Jour-?  Charlie! 

•  ••Men  won't  sing  of  his  wild  daring, 

(Urls  won't  praise  his  martial  bearing 
Instead  they're  all  whispering! 

e  •  • 

He  is  sick  and  always  ailing 
And  his  health  is  always  failing. 

He's  Tour  f  Charlie) 

He  can  never  he  a  trooper, 

Cot  no  super  in  his  duper, 

He' s  lour-T  Charlie ) 

tss 

He  is  stout  and  always  wheezing 
And  his  breath  is  qpite  unpleasing, 

He' s  Tour-I1  Charlie  ) 

And  his  blood  is  thin  as  water. 

Be  can  never  be  a  father, 

Poor  Four-F  Cherlie  )  . • •  (63) 

b,  The  general  American  attitude  towards  body  parts  is  that  they  ought 
t  be  oared  for  and  repaired  as  long  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so  ( the 

54 

high  development  of  Amoricen  dentistry  is  an  illustration  of  this). 

This  is  ifi  kepplpg  with  the  wM? 


53  Q.  I.  Songs,  op,  clt.  pp.  80-81,  The  editors  comment  that  the  song 
"has  many  other  amusing  but  unf ortunately.  unprintable  verses." 

64  In  eontrast,  the  English  position  about  the  treatment  of  teeth 
formerly  (not  nowadays)  was  to  -pull  out  teeth  -  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  lower  class  patient.  It  is  necessary  to  see  the 
torrent  British  prsocoupation  with  "free  dental  plates"  against  this 
bacl^rouad.  The  American  position  is  rather  to  reapir  the  teeth 
until  they  can  no  longer  be  repaired,  with  a  more  modern  emphasis 
upon  the  prevention  of  dental  deeay  -  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
general  attitude  toward  Improving  health  rather  than  dealing  with 
sickness* 
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X* A  rather  have  fingers  than  toot, 

I’d  rather  have  eyes  than  a  note. 

And  at  for  my  hair, 

1’a  glad  it’s  at  ill  there; 

I’ll  ho  sorry  at  hell  when  it  goes,  (55) 


(3o  the  period  of  extreme 


difficulty  for  a  man  le  while  ho  ie  lying  down,  before  he  gete  a 


now  face  grafted  on,  before  he  gete  the  proetbetic  device  that 

enablee  him  to  get  into  motion  again  -  to  use  hie  artificial  arm  or 

leg,  to  drive  hie  epeoial  car,  ete.,  when  all  the  eanctione  of 

56 

applying  skill  help  in  re-adjuetoent.) 

56  ft,.  1.  gpagf,  op.  eit. ,  p.  93 

56  fTTiftflM  are  continually  shocked  when  they  go  to  countries  where 
there  are  armleee  and  legleen  men  in  view  aad  feel  that  "something 
should  be  done1  ~  and  are  the*  more  horrified  when  body  deformation 
and  orlppllng  and  lose  of  body  parte  are  used  exhibit ionietically,  ae 
they  are  in  tome  ot  her  cultures. 

In  Vraaoe,  for  instance,  ic  is  not  common  to  see  armleee  and  legless 
persons  on  the  street e  (though  special  provision  le  made  in  the 
Parle  subway  for  ths  seating  of  war  wounded  -  the  highest  category 
among  those  for  whom  others  are  obliged  to  give  up  seats  according 
to  juIqs  posted  in  each  car).  On  the  other  hand,  protesting  veteran 
groups  call  out  hundreds  of  men  on  wooden  stumps,  in  little  handcarts, 
led  by  miserable  women  or  children.  The  expectation  of  individuals 
interviewed  about  this  point  was  that  most  of  these  people  ordinarily 
either  stayed  home  or  ted  perfectly  good  artificial  limbs  which  they 
used  on  ordinary  occasions.  Exhibiting  their  crippled  state  was  a 
punishment  to  the  Oc^rnirint  that  was  depriving  them  in  eome  other 
way  (e,g,  too  low  pensions,  etc.) 


(  • 


V 


mbmi  that  .  for 


QMLfcatE 


aart-ttat  H^Aa  fact.  ir*™*TrtftlfrU.  ftWn  ff%7  <*  lo<>  . 


aaiiaU  li«  iat  i 


scroll*^  to  the  fw  of  loss  of  aar  other  limb  orJeatun* 


o. 


Jmjuji  .Emlth  it  jcgfll*  iht  lauLg?. 


rt  «rff»nn*  flra  *■**  l»Jiu—a  *fqfulr»i  oar*  ami  ttwt- 


mafc . la  toeing  Mi  tafc  taJaflllfr 


It  la  essential  to  differentiate  here  between  illness  and  chronic 
reporting  of  health  problem*  pact  and  praaent  and  foreseen#  (Wa 
alao  regard  the  hypochondrlao  aa  aomaona  who  la  not-healthy,  tut 
not  aick  with  the  illneeaea  about  which  ha  reporta*) 

One  of  the  dlagnoetio  difference#  between  organic  and 
functional  cardiac  condition#  appear*  to  be  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  with  an  organic  failing  and  willingness 
~  in  fact  insistence  on  tbs  part  of  the  patient  with  a  func¬ 
tional  ailment  to  save  himself  -  to  take  it  easy,  etc*. 

d*  American  attitude#  towards  death  tbit  considerably  la  accordance 

wllh-j?aUgiou*  belief*  held  or  discarded.  bet  jerjoeni  hew*  in 

o^rtOP  a  tendency  to  dote*  iha  whole  leans  of  death  (a*  the  use  of 

the  word  ltaelf  le  dodged  in  each  phraeee  ae  "paeeed  mnr:  or 

"paeeed  over"  or  "no  longer  with  ua"  or  "gona  to  the  great  beyond", 

etc*)*  Likewise  the  aimple  fact  of  death  la  hidden  away  in  the 

elaboration  of  the  more  ceremonial  aspect e  of  the  funeral,  ths 

burial  place,  etc*  (it  is  unusual  in  an  American  urban  setting  for 


a  person  to  be  buried  from  his  own  home;  the  dead  body  is  turned 


over  to  experts;  simpler  terms  have  been  replaced  by  elaborate  ones 
like  "crematorium"  or  "mortician”.  The  body  is  either  destroyed  a? 


completely  aa  possible  or  is  preserved  for  all  "eternity"  in  a 
coffin  "guaranteed  to  last  100  year#*")  67  The  important  thing  is 
for  the  body,  which  could  be  altered  in  so  many  respects  during 
lifetime,  in  on*  form  or  another  to  remain  intact  after  death* 

57  Quoted  from  an  advertisement  about  coffins, 
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ihi  _egeatad  adluat- 
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191—  ggolw—fl  mcomli*  - 


-a—  a—  — IWUfi  r^n  v  *•  — 

tatlon.  So  it  soldier  write* i 


from  pen  to  rifle 
It  was  a  long  way* 

from  Greenwich  Tillage  to  Hew  Guinea 
let  it  was  the  tame* 

Mourn  for  the  dead  who  died  in  wain* 
But  not  for  him* 


When  the  poeme  ge.ro  out, 

When  it  waBn*t  enough 
To  ting  of  freedom, 

He  fought  for  what  he  wrote  for 
Hit  died  for  what  he  lived  for. 


Mourn,  for  the  dead whodied  in.  rain. 
But  fight  for  him.  (58) 


6. 


■iVims) 


A 


uut 


Adaptability  and  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  continuous  change  and 
heterogeneity  run  like  leit  motive  through  discussions  of  contemporary 
American  character  structure,  American  culture  and  social  organisation. 


So  various  Buropean  writers  and  writers  with  a  primarily  Xuropean 
orientation  have  stressed  "youthful"  aspects  of  American  culture  and 
character  structure  (where,  for  then,  "maturity"  is  defined  as  a  final 
adjustment  to  a  stable  universe),  or  have  reacted  against  American  in¬ 
sistence  upon  "conformity*  -  seeing  it  as  a  permanent  restriction  rather 
than  a  series  of  adaptations  to  changing  stylas  (where  for  them 
"individualism"  has  meant  either  a  rebellious  rejection  of  a  model  conr- 
oelved  as  permanent,  e,g,  in  German  culture;  or  infinite  variety  based 
on  an  aooepted  model,  e.g.  In  French  culture) ,  etc.  Similarly,  the 
description  of  American  character  structure  in  terms  of  the  marketing 
orientation  (which  Fromm  describes  in  part  as  "the  lack  of  any  specific 
quality  which  eould  not  bs  subject  to  change"  (59)  -  thus  stating  what 
it  is  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not)  is  basically  a  European  nhrasing. 


Writers  thinking  explicitly  in  terms  of  at  least  two  oultures  or  of 
culture  change  over  time,  have  described  this  aspect  of  American  charac¬ 
ter  structure  in  terms  of  tentativensss  versus  rootedness  (Brikson)  or 
as  derived  from  a  rejection  of  authority  (Gorsr,  who,  it  is  important  to 
add  was  writing  in  this  instanos  primarily  for  a  British  audience) ,  or  - 
describing  it  in  terms  of  source  of  sanctions  -  as  other  directed 

58  "In  Memorlsm"  in  The  Best  From  Yank,  op,  olt..  p,  153, 

59  Xrich  Fromm,  op,  cit,  p,  77, 
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(Riesman),  or  -  describing  social  structure  rather  than  character 
structure  -  hare  spoken  of  us.  as  haring  an  open  society  (Kluckhohn)  • 

Xach  of  these,  as  well  as  other  writers  not  mentioned,  hare  tried  to 
define  tone  facets  of  what  has  also  been  called  sltuatloaallsffi  (Mead)  . 

For  Americans,  adaptability  to  change  and  the  acceptance  of 
dirersity  are  incorporated  into  the  adult  character  structure,  so  that 
our  problems,  as  we  see  them,  focus  rather  upon  questions  of  controlling 
timing  and  sequence  than  upon  the  specific  desirability  of  change,  upon 
ways  of  keeping  uncommitted  resources  rat  her  than  upon  making  one  or 
another  final  committment,  upon  means  of  achieving  limited  objectives 
without  "blueprinting*  the  future,  etc.  What  we  are  working  on,  in 
fact,  in  American  culture  are  ways  of  treating  various  kind*  of  dis¬ 
continuities  in  terms  of  continuity.  Other  culture#  have  dealt  with 
these  discontinuities  in  other  ways,  or  have  focussed  on  other  dis¬ 
continuities  altogether.  (60) 

In  this  paper  I  have  discussed  oituationalism  in  relationship  to 
the  home  (e.g.  the  importance  o.  having  a  home,  but  the  unimportance  of 
attachment  to  a  specific  home  throughout  life) ,  in  relation  to  the 
family  (e.g.  the  two  generation  family  unit  that  ie  stable  only  during  the 
time  the  children  are  being  brought  the  possibility  of  the  child 
belonging  to  two  families  -  having  two  homes;  the  open  career  line, 
etc.),  in  relation  to  learning  (e.g.  learning  as  a  general  rather  than 
a  specific  preparation,  with  emphasis  upon  learning  skills  or  "facts* 
rather  than  specific  applications),  in  relation  to  time  and  movement 
(e.g.  emphasizing  *he  future  rather  than  the  past,  emphasizing  gradient 
rather  t*^  absolute  position)  in  relation  to  persons  (e,g.  the  ability 
to  see  people  as  potentially  as  against  actually  like  oneself,  the 
ability  to  form  attachments  easily  and  to  detach  oneself  from  par¬ 
ticular  individuals  without  suffering  deep  feelings  of  loss) ,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  sanctions  (e.g.  the  peer  group  as  model  and  judge  of  own  and 
other’s  behavior,  as  competitors  for  success  and  as  validators  of  own 
success,  etc.) 

The  illustrative  material  on  American  servicemen  has  shown  also 

various  ways  in  which  situationclism  is  important  in  adjustment  to 

60  Cf.  Buth  Benedict:  "Continuities  and  Discontinuities  in  Cultural 
Conditioning."  Beprlnted  in  Personality  in  Nature.  9 og \ gfar aJ flRft J Cul¬ 
ture  .  edited  by  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Henry  A.  Murray.  HewYork,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1946,  pp.  414-423.  g) 


Angr  life  in  particular*  the  ability  to  fora  and  to  pick  up  new  vo¬ 
cabularies  that  sake  for  adequate  communication  among  the  moat  diveree 
groups,  to  perform  adequately  in  a  eituation  that  it  on  the  whole  un¬ 
congenial  by  focussing  on  details  of  relationships  (good  and  had)  with¬ 
out  deep  committment  to  particular  persona  -  attachment  to  temporary 
huddles,  liko  and  dislika  of  particular  officers  coupled  with  a  dislike 
of  "officers"  as  a  generalisation,  and  by  focussing  on  details  of  ac¬ 
tivities  rather  than  whole  courses  of  action,  and  by  directing  major 
criticism  towards  such  lmpersonallsed  groups  as  "the  Army"  or  "the 
civilians",  etc. 

a.  Shared  space  -  the  acceptance  of  the  location  one  finds  oneself 
ln_cnd  the  people  one  finds  there  Is  an  important  factor  in 

contiguity,  especially  if  it  is  patterned  in  jay 
wey,  pan  be  important  in  the  seioctlon  of  the  people^one  wlll  tpead 
lime  with,  whose  immediate  interests  one  is  likely  to  sharp.  So, 
for  instance,  the  people  with  whom  one  is  travellirg  across  country 
in  a  bus  assume,  for  the  time,  primary  importance  -  and  a  man  will 
go  to  considerable  trouble  to  help  someone  he  has  never  seen  before 
and  never  expects  to  see  again  (though  they  may  exchange  addresses 
and  discuse  the  most  intimate  problems  of  family  life),  if  he 
happens  to  be  sitting  by  him  in  a  bus  or  train. 

Shared  work  of  any  kind  -  wo  rising  together  in  any  sort  of 

fljf.lMd.unit  -  is  another  Important  way  of  relating  oneself  to  other 

people.  So  one  sometimes  is  told  of  a  "gang"  or  a  "crowd"  of  men 

who  stuck  together  in  an  #.r my  unit  for  a  long  period  -  even  though 

it  may  turn  out  that  thero  was  a  very  large  turnover  in  the  actual 

members  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  so.  What  persisted  was  a  group- 

style  of  behavior  that  was  communicated  to  eari  new  man  as  he  came, 

so  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  continuity  even  thei^jh  the 
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individuals  earn*  and  went* 
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group  In  which  one  finds  oneself  -  so  that  a  nan  in  two  different 
sets  of  circumstances  may  bshave  in  quits  diffsfsnt  ways,  fns  of  tbe 
somewhat  unexpected  examples  of  this  on  a  mass  scale  was  the  al¬ 
teration  of  G.  I*  behavior  when  soldiers  were  taken  to  8wit lerland 
on  leave.  With  minor  exceptions,  Swiss  and  Anavteans  interviewed 
by  myself  in  1947  described  the  serviceman  as  uniformly  well  be¬ 
haved,  in  sharp  contrast  to  descriptions  of  servicemen  in  some  other 
places.  Another  example  was  the  ability  of  American  white  sad 
colored  or  American  white  and  Japanete  (Fleet)  eoldiere  to  got 
along  together  well  in  rather  special  circumstances  where  It  was 
possible  for  them  to  share  like  experiences  in  small  groups.  The 
opposite  situation  was  also  Just  as  likely  to  occurs  Fegro  and 
white  soldiers  found  themselves  in  closed  group s  and  violently 
opposed  each  other  in  the  places  where  they  met,  largely  because 
this  was  the  general  expectation  of  how  each  one  -  and  the  other  - 
would  behave.  Most  important  were  the  loyalties  and  pride  in  one's 


own  group  that  developed,  particularly  under  combat  conditions  - 

which  included  a  willingness  to  stick  it  out  with  one-another,  but 

had  little  relationship  to  the  individual's  willingness  to  do  more 
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than  his  share  beyond  his  commitment  to  his  buddies. 

As  a  last  illustration  from  lank,  the  following  is  taken  from 
the  account  of  an  American  soldier  with  the  Fifth  Amy  in 
Italy  who  was  captured  and  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  an 
Italian  farmhouse  looking  for  help: 

Then  an  old  Italian  with  proud,  graying  mustache 
sntsred  ths  door.  "Gooda  de  morain'  f  "Good  morning  C 
I  shouted,  I  jumped  up  and  grabbed  him  oy  the  arm  and 
started  shaking  hands  as  though  I  were  an  Elk  meeting  a 
fellow  Elk  in  Amarillo.  "But  where  in  hell  did  you  learn 
to  speak  English?"  "I  work  17  years  for  ths  Few  York 


The  American  Soldier,  op,  cit,,  II,  136-141. 
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subway  system, •  be  said.  And  from  that  aoaent  I  vat  a 
film  believer  in  the  New  York  subway.  Ve  eat  dovn  and 


talked  a  long  tine*  I  got  rid  of  ay  01  clothes  and  got 


into  a  ragged  civilian  shirt  and  trousers. 


^  Newton  H.  fulbrlght. 


"The  New  York  Subway  System  on  the  Italian 


front"  in  The  Best  from  Yank,  cm.  cit. ,  pp.  11- 12.  Italics  mine. 


c.  Ethnic  attitudes  of  Minority  frrora 

B.  Metranx 

A  major  consideration  in  the  h*nriUn£  of  the  problems  of  ethnic 
sub-groups  and  minority  groups  in  general  in  the  services  as  elsewhere 
in  American  national  contexts  is  that  these  are  two-way  problems  of 
coir  minication  and  inter- action.  On  the  one  hand,  men  and  women  — 
members  of  a  particular  ethnic  sub-group  — •  see  themselves  both  as 
Americans  who  want  to  be  treated  "like  everyone  else"  and  as  individuals 
or  groups  who  have  a  somewhat  special  orientation  to  being  American, 

On  the  other  hand,  those  reacting  to  them  with  ordinary  expectations 
of  what  people  —  i.e.  Americans  —  behave  like,  are  likely  to  accept 
or  disallow  differences  according  to  the  degree  of  communication. 

When  we  focus  upon  those  differences  and  attempt  to  state  what  they 
are  and  to  solve  the  problems  involved  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
double  position  into  account:  what  is  done  and  the  way  it  is  phrased 
must  be  acceptable  to  Americans  and  to  Americans  who  come,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  a  Polish  or  Czech  or  Chinese  background.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  explicit  understanding  of 
the  main  emphases  of  both  American  character  structure  and  of  the 
group  in  question.  Tor  this  reason  it  is  worthwhile  to  look  not  only 
at  Jewish  Americans  or  Puerto  Bican  Americans  but  more  particularly 
at  the  culture  of  their  background,  to  see  how  specific  behavior  aid 
attitudes  are  integrated  into  a  whole,  in  the  national  culture  of 
origin. 

One  of  the  points  that  individuals  of  different  sub-ethnic 
groups  have  in  common  is  their  insistence  that  in  contexts  in  which 
they  are  involved  as  members  of  a  larger  group  they  should  be  treated 
the  tame  as  everyone  elee.  In  such  situations  the  individual  ie 
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llfc*  j  to  dissociate  himself  from  membership  In  a  special  grwp,  aajrlngi 
33UBL  ara  no  diffoml  (rat  anybody  olio*  (This  van  tha  statement  of 
a  Puerto  Rican  American.)  This  la  an  4— rlcan  response,  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  "different  from?1  can  aleo  mean  "leaa  than"  — -  ft*  it  has 
la  certain  raapecta  for  American  Vagroea,  American  Indiana  and,  from 

time  to  time,  other  minority  groupe  In  the  population. 
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Tor  those  who  are  visually  distinguishable  from  white  Americans  by 
reason  of  monberahlp  in  another  racial  group  this  is  especially 
important.  But  the  reactions  of  all  groups  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
Arnold  Rose,  in  The  legro;a  Morale,  has  documented  the  growth  of 
conscious  and  directed  "group  identification”  among  American  Regroes: 

"The  Regroes1  aim  is  full  achievement  of  democracy  and  its  concomitants 
-  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  -  or,  in  negative  terms,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  terror  and  of  discrimination  and  segregation. ••  One  of 

the  Regroes1  chief  supports  in  this  battle  is  a  feeling  of  strength 

(1) 

and  pride  in  their  group  and  its  cause.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Puerto  Ricans  who  were  asked  in  interviews 
whether  they  thought  they  should  receive  some  sort  of  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  event  of  a  total  draft,  consistently  replied  that 
there  was  "no  Puerto  Rican  problem"  or  that  there  were  "no  Puerto  Ricans" 
in  the  United  States,  but  only  in  Puerto  Rico.  (In  their  case,  the 
recent  attempt  on  the  President1 s  life,  obviously  made  them  peculiarly 
sensitive  on  this  point.)  But  it  was  illuminating  that  in  free  inter¬ 
viewing,  informants  spontaneously  consented  upon  the  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  Regroes  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
directly  or  Indirectly  expressed  fears  that  they  might  be  treated 
dlscrlminatorily  if  they  were  drafted  in  special  units.  At  the  same 

( 1)  :  mold  Rog ©.  2J»  Jsgro 1 »  jforaUi  ,I&taUf  Uatjom  and  Protest. 

Minneapolis,  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949,  p,  144. 
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time,  within  the  context  of  equal  treatment,  there  wae  a  recognition 

of  special  problems:  As  when  one  Puerto  Mean  born  inforoant,  haring 

stated  that  there  should  be  no  special  units  but  that  everyone  should 

be  scattered,  went  on  to  aay  that  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  young 

Puerto  Bican  beys  (at  least  in  Puerto  Pico)  to  be  given  their  basic 

training  as  a  group  so  thet  "they  could  get  used  to  getting  commands  in 

(2) 

English  and  things  like  that." 

Again,  Chinese  Americans,  who  view  their  differences  from  other 
Americans  in  cultural  terms,  are  today  somewhat  anxious  about  the 
possibility  of  "incidents"  and  wonder  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  ways  that  Japanese  Americans  were  in  World  War  II, 
particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  as  enemy  aliens  distinguish¬ 
able  because  of  their  color.  (See  below,  The  Chinese  Soldier.) 

Members  of  European  ethnic  sub-groups,  not  having  the  problem  of 
color  to  contend  with,  have  also  one  less  anxiety,  or  rather  state  the 
problems  and  their  solutions  in  different  terms.  Se,  for  instance, 
an  interviewer  who  worked  with  Czech  Americans,  made  the  following 
statement  about  Czechs: 

In  this  country  the  Czeche,  at  least  the  first  and  often  the  second 
generation,  have  tried  to  keep  their  loyalties  to  both  countries, 
to  the  old  and  the  new.  And  bo  far  there  has  never  been  a  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  loyalties.  We  were  told  continually  by 
parents  that  they  would  like  to  "give  the  best  of  both  countries" 
to  their  children.  The  young  generation  seems  to  be  resentful 
of  being  reminded  that  they  pxe  supposed  to  be  Czech- Americans; 
they  feel  that  they  are  one  hundred  percent  Americans... 

J_  And  from  one  interview:.,/  One  woman  told  us  that  Bhe  and  her 
husband,  who  ware  both  about  60  years  old,  were  born  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  had  been  in  the  United  States  over  30  years. 

They  have  two  aona,  both  of  whom  served  in  the  American  army  in 
World  War  II,  The  mother  is  very  proud  of  her  sons...  She  ex¬ 
plained...  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  had  resolved  thoy  would 
be  good  Czechs  and  good  Americana,  but  that  they  were  really 


(2)  Prom  an  unpublished  aeries  of  interviews  on  the  attitudes  of  some 
Puerto  Eicana  in  New  York  City  towards  the  draft,  prepared  by  J.  B. 
Jackson,  for  the  purposes  of  thia  report. 
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■nor*  than  on*  hundred  per  cent  Americans...  They  are  good  bop* 
really?  they  understand  Cseeh  bat  thsy  get  mad  If  I  tell  then 
they  are  Cseehe  too."  Her  boeb^^d  interrupted  her  patiently 
rad  told  her,  "look,  hov  often  should  1  explain  to  you  they  were 
both  young  when  they  joined  the  Any,  there  were  no  Cseeh  boy* 
around,  they  could  not  talk  Cseeh.  And  anyway,  they  told  me 
theacelvee  they  could  not  N»t*  been  promoted  if  they  had  insisted 
they  are  Cseeh.  The  promotion  would  have  gone  maybe  to  some 
Irish.1...  (3) 

The  statement  of  unoonflleting  loyalty  to  both  countries  reflects 
the  Cseeh  tendency  consciously  to  balance  doable  possibilities  in 
symmetrical  fashion  in  their  minds  —  like  or  opposite.  In  the  parents 
it  took  the  form  of  trying  to  give  "the  best  of  both  countries"  to  their 
children,  in  the  children  to  oppose  the  two,  stating  their  position 
in  American  form.  This  is  characteristic  of  Csechs  not  only  in 
political  problems,  but  generally,  so  that  even  though  the  children  are 
Americanised,  it  is  a  type  of  reaction  one  may  expect  of  them  in  other 
situations. 

So,  in  many  different  phrasings,  these  juaerlcane  belonging  to 
ethnic,  racial  or  religious  minorities,  echo  the  American  feeling  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  comfortably  different  from  others  only  when  at 
least  potential  equality,  when  likeness  it  fully  recognised. 

Hence,  except  in  those  cases  where  separate  unite  are  maintained 
in  the  armed  foroes  « —  as  in  the  Negro  divisions,  the  special  Japanese 
American  units  in  World  War  II,  or  National  Guard  divisions,  which 
draw  heavily  on  the  population  of  a  single  area  —  considerations  of 
the  problems  of  ethnic  sub-groups  are  relevant  to  the  on-going  functions 
of  the  services,  generally  speaking,  only  in  certain  situations.  These 
have  already  been  discussed.  (See  above,  Section  A,  pp.  4-15.) 

In  this  report,  we  have  provided  data  on  American  character 
■true  ure,  illustrating  it  with  material  by  and  about  American  men  in 

(3)  Irom  a  report  on  Czech  attitudes  towards  military  service,  pre- 
pared  by  Edith  Lauor  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 
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the  arsed  forces  to  indicate  how  American  attitudes  are  reflect od 

in  this  particular  context*  in  addition,  we  hare  provided  a  snail 

amount  of  background  material  on  three  ethnic  sub-groups  (Chinese, 

Poles,  and  Eastern  Suropean  and  other  Jews  —  see  below,  section  D) 

and  here  we  hare,  attain,  focussed  on  the  military  question*  In  the 

following  pages  1  shall  outline  some  areas  where  information  about  the 

national  character  structure  of  ethnic  sub-groups  may  be  relevant.  The 

intention  here  is  to  list  the  kinds  of  information  it  would  be 

valuable  to  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  adequately  with  the 

variety  of  problems  that  may  occur*  --.s  in  this  report  it  is  not 

practical  to  describe  the  character  structure  of  different  groups  in 

detail,  ae  also  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  specific  problems, 

brief  statements  will  be  made  simply  of  the  kinds  of  problems  to  which 

the  information  would  be  related  and  illustrations  will  be  given,  as 

far  as  relevant  material  is  available,  from  the  several  cultures 

(4) 

examined  for  this  purpose.  These  illustrations  have  been  selected 
in  part  to  indicate  contrast  points  to  American  character  structure, 
in  part  to  give  a  sense  of  tha  variation  among  the  several  cultures 
considered* 


The  following  information  about  culturally  relevant  attitudes 
can  be  ascertained  most  readily  by  an  analysis  of  ths 
regularities  of  a  particular  group;  the  handling  of  the  child,  the 
relations  between  parents  and  children,  and  among  siblings,  etc, 
a*  Relationship  to  the  self  and  own  body 


(4)  The  cultures  from  which  the  illustrations  are  taken,  are  among 
those  studied  by  Columbia  University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures, 
or  by  members  of  the  project  in  other  contexts. 

(5)  The  principal  outline  points  of  this  section  of  the  report  were 
organized  by  M.  Mead  and  illustrated  hy  H.  Metraux. 


Indorsation  about  tha  relationship  to  the  self  and  own  body  la 
ralarant  to  problems  concerning  typea  of  uniforms,  hardening  in 
training  and  combat,  problems  of  exposure,  reactiona  to  danger#  of 
mutilation,  qualification#  for  various  type#  of  rick-taking  aeelgn- 
aenta  (e,g«  airborne  troops,  etc.) 

i.  Tha  Poles  in  their  child  rearing  lay  etrese  upon  the  child1  a 
ac\nlrlng  autonomy  and  hardening  itself.  2ndnrance  of  pain  ia 
consciously  cultivated,  especially  by  exhibitionism  to  age  rate.*, 
a  reiterative  Poliah  phrase  of  challenge  lot  "The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  you,"  These  childhood  experiences  have  adult 
parallels  in  the  extent  to  which  Poles  emphasise  pain  and  hard¬ 
ship,  end  then  endure  them  bravely,  (in  contrast  to  the  .aineric  ja 
habit  of  minimising  pain  as  e  way  of  showing  bravery) » 

ii.  The  Chinee#  infant  i#  handled  warmly  and  indulgently,  with 
considerable  bcdy  contact  betweea  mother  end  child.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  protecting  the  child1  •  body  from  injury:  as  an  infant  it  ie 
encouraged  to  look  but  ie  discouraged  from  touching  objects.  The 
young  boy  nay  be  punished  for  injuring  himself  in  a  game  —  hie 
responsibility  ii  to  tha  family  for  the  preservation  of  hie  body 
(that  he  too  may  have  eons  and  continue  the  family).  In  adult 
life  the  double  responsibility  to  protect  oneself  and  to  fulfill 
adequately  one1  s  role  ie  reflected  in  the  way  In  which  Chinese 
soldiers  will  face  danger  willingly  end  courageously  and  endure 
privation  without  complaint  when  such  action  is  required  in  the 
fulfillment  of  duty,  but  they  will  not  court  danger,  nor  dc  they 
value  bravery  for  its  own  sake.  Chinese  anxioties  about  mutilation 
are  related  to  the  general  cautiousness  about  the  body  and  fear 
lest  its  functions  be  impaired. 


b,  Belationshlps  to  others 

The  customary  handling  of  personal  relationships  in  tho  family 
are  especially  relevant  to  matters  of  discipline,  obedience,  autonomy, 
responsibility,  leadership  and  followership,  initiative,  buckpassing, 
etc. 


i.  The  Polish  infant  is  often  left  alone  and  as  soon  as  the  child 
can  walk,  it  Is  expected  to  learn  to  care  for  its  own  needs  with¬ 
out  followup  or  supervision  by  parents  or  siblings.  The  children 
are  taught  not  to  interfere  with  one  another  and  never  to  act 
beneath  their  own  dignity  ("never  strike  the  younger  one  back"), 
but  the  one  who  cries  is  told:  "Don1 t  you  have  hands  to  give  it 
back  to  him!"  The  play  group  is  taught  to  resent  interference  from 
outsiders.  80  there  ie  a  consistent  stress  upon  differences 
within  a  group  .,  but  unity  in  the  face  of  an  outside  intruder.  In 
its  activities,  the  child  is  constantly  pushed  to  the  limits  of 
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mdartnee  without  specific  guidance.  Likewise  adult  Polish 
attitudes  emphasise  both  tht  worth  and  tha  independence  of  tho 
individual  -  Poloa  prof  or  to  taka  responsibility  for  a  whole 
task,  vhera  they  can  work  Independently  of  other*.  They  adulra 
scat  tha  leader  who  la  outstanding  fbr  hia  eiaglebanded  bravery 
and  who,  even  whan  ha  ia  deserted  by  hie  followers,  stands  fire 
until  —  if  at  all  —  thagr  return  to  him.  So  alaOt  when  Poloa 
form  a  unit  among  auroral  (and  if  thagr  ara  dafinad  aa  Poles, 
this  la  thalr  praferrad  form) ,  thagr  met  boat  in  aituationa  whan 
thagr  oan  display  daah  and  courage  independently  of  tha  other  units 

—  stressing  tha  daada  thagr  thaaaalraa  harm  parformad  in  tha 
cause,  (So,  for  instance,  Folds  ara  exceedingly  proud  of  thalr 
assault  on  Caaslno  in  World  War  II.)  for  Poles  it  is  tha  re¬ 
sponsible  or  tha  brure  act  itself  rather  than  the  outcome  of  it 
that  counts. 

li.  In  contrast  to  tha  Polish  infant,  tha  french  infant  la  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  passira  but  it  ia  thought  that  it  would  suffer  if  it 
ware  left  alone  or  neglected.  Good  parents  talk  continuously  to 
their  infanta  and  expect  tha  child  to  respond.  Tha  French  family 
in  the  ferer  is  a  oloaed  system  and  the  relationships  of  tha 
family  members  to  one  another  taka  the  fora  of  a  series  of  dyads 

—  each  pair  sharing  a  partial  relationship  not  shared  with  tha 
others.  Tha  father  ia  relatively  distant  from  the  children  and 
tha  main  upbringing  ia  in  tha  hands  of  the  mother,  as  far  aa  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  details  of  care  are  concerned.  Tha  parents  to¬ 
gether  take  decisions  about  tha  child*  a  future,  with  the  final 
word  resting  with  the  father.  Childish  preferences  ara  not  con¬ 
sidered,  though  tha  child  may  be  argued  with,  aa  it  la  not  yet 
equipped  to  make  sensible  choices.  Until  death  or  senility  inter¬ 
vene,  the  father  continues  the  right  to  make  or  to  be  consulted 
about  the  major  decisions  regarding  his  eon,  so  that  a  man  only 
achieves  full  maturity  upon  tho  death  of  the  father.  However, 
the*  father,  Ideally,  la  regarded  aa  succoring,  protective  and  un- 
destructive  in  his  relationship  to  his  children.  Within  the 
foyer  it  is  assumed  that  family  members  will  have  tha  correct 
emotions  towards  ope  another  —  though  it  is  recognised  that 
individually  this  may  not  be  ao.  The  chief  danger  to  the  foyer 
ie  intrusion  from  without;  as  long  as  the  foyer  remains  a  closed 
circle,  its  members  are  secure  within  it. 

french  adult  relationships  are  characterised  by  very  con¬ 
siderable  oompartoentallsatlon.  Relationships  formed  outside  the 
foyer  are  not  expected  to  Intrude  upon  It,  nor  are  such  relation¬ 
ships  expected  to  bo  shared.  Protective  father  figures,  in  whose 
hands  rests  final  decision,  are  exceedingly  important  in  Prance  as 
leaden,  but  not  as  innovator*  —  whe  an  regarded  primarily  as 
tone  acting  outside  the  foyer  (as  the  Left  Bank  in  Parle  is  re¬ 
garded  aa  being  outside  the  conventions  accepted  in  the  rest  of 
the  city,  but  related  to  it).  Stable  Pnnoh  leadership  tends  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  elderly,  the  high  ranking,  those  with 
long  tenure  (in  contrast  to  the  constantly  altering  cabinet,  the 
principal  civil  servants  in  all  departments  tend  to  hold  office 
for  many  years).  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  french 
president  ie  a  man  almost  without  power,  carrying  the  greet  Lai 
but  not  the  authority  of  the  state. 
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ill.  Ia  the  Osman  family,  the  father  is  the  main  authority, 
the  aother  acting  ia  a  aenee  ae  hie  agent,  eoaetiaes  allying 
hereelf  with  the  ehildrea  in  hie  aheeaee,  sometimes  betraying 
then  to  m.«t  (This  ie  ia  bo at  narked  ooatraet  to  the  french 
aother,  who  any  threaten  to  tell  the  father  of  the  children1  ■ 
misdeeds,  bat  who,  ia  fact,  protects  the  confidence*  ehe  eharee 
with  then*)  Of  the  daman  father,  Bert  ran  Bchaffner  vriteet 
■The  (toman  father  lays  eo  aaeh  etreea  upon  respect  for  hie  au¬ 
thority  that  he  actually  nay  sacrifice  other  familial  value*  in 
order  to  aalntaln  it.,.  !7he  (toman  father  •••  fights  to  maintain 
hie  authority  for  ite  own  take  and  in  order  to  aeeort  and  retain 
thie  role,  may  fome  the  faslly  to  ace  apt  decisions  cThtek-ato'- 
later  proved- unwise*  Be  conceives  himeelf  ae  reeponeible  for 
naiatainiag  the  tradition  of  abetract  authority  ...  The  father 
is  actually  somewhat  afraid  of  lowering  his  statue  and  authority 
by  being  "familiar11  with  his  children.  *  (6)  The  child  le  trained 

early  and  strictly  to  self-control  and  obedience  and  to  accept  the 
discipline  that  cones  from  without.  On  tha  other  hand,  there  ie 
an  expectation  that  the  ohild  will  revolt  against  parental  author¬ 
ity  during  adolscenee,  will  suffer  defeat  of  ite  ambitions  and 
then  will  settle  down,  keeping  its  independence  —  if  any  —  at 
an  intellectual  and  symbolic  level.  At  the  same  time,  while  It 
was  growing  up,  the  ehlld  saw  t  ie  mother  —  powerful  in  the 
father's  absence  or  gent  Is  and  affeotionate  —  made  subordinate 
in  his  presence  and  saw  the  authoritative  father,  in  hie  turn, 
submit  to  author! tatlvs  persons  more  Important  than  himself, 
grumbling  and  taking  out  his  resentments  on  hie  own  subordinates, 
including  hie  wife  and  children.  (Here  again  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  Trench  position,  where  the  father's  role  in  the 
home  and  the  father's  role  outside  the  home  are  separated.  Fur¬ 
thermore  in  the  home,  the  father  tends  to  keep  his  position  of 
prestige  by  maintaining  a  mild  distance,  especially  from  hie  eons; 
and,  in  terms  of  her  relationship  to  him  as  wife,  the  mother  sup¬ 
ports  and  upholds  the  father  rather  than  using  him  ae  a  bogey  and 
subordinating  hereelf  to  him.) 

So  the  traditional  (toraan  hierarchy  ie  conceived  of  ae  one 
involving  endless  reversals  of  authority  and  submission,  end¬ 
lessly  insecure  and  subject  to  the  whims,  the  betrayals  and  the 
resentments  of  those  above  (who  also  in  their  turn  submit)  — 
who  are  at  the  same  time  the  sources  of  strength  and  protection. 
Thie  means  that  the  subordinate  person  can  always  throw  respons¬ 
ibility  upon  the  superordinate  one  and  feel  that  he  has  fulfilled 
hie  duty  and  responsibility  by  carrying  out  exaotly  what  he  is 
expected  to  do.  It  means  that,  in  turn,  the  super-ordinante  per¬ 
son  can  find  a  scapegoat  outside  a  particular  relationship  for 
what  he  obliges  the  subordinate  to  do.  (Ambivalent  feelings 
towards  the  scapegoat  were  illustrated  tragically  during  the  Nazi 
regime,  where  the  Jew*  were  treated  simultaneously  as  very  strong 
and  dangerous  e.g.  "international  Jewry"  etc.,  and  as  lees  than 
human  and  therefore  beneath  contempt,  etc.  Those  ambivalent 
images  are  themselves  reversible  —  sometime*  appearing  as  figures 
of  great  strength  and  purity,  etc.) 


(6)  Bertram  Sohaffner.  Tat  her  Land.  New  York,  1946,  pp.  15-16 


It.'  The  Chinese  man  tees  himself  at  constituting  oat  ataber  of  on 
on-going  family  lint*  Ha  it,  to  use  the  Ohiatat  phrase,  "one  bead  in 
a  chain* "  Identification  of  tha  individual  with  tha  family  it  tyo- 
bolised  in  smny  belief  a  and  practices,  tuch  at  tha  belief  in  reincar¬ 
nation  within  tha  family  line,  tha  system  of  selecting  pertonal  names, 
the  ritual t  of  aaceetor  veneration*  In  theae  ceremonies  tha  living 
parenta  are  venerated  along  with  anceetore  long  dead*  In  traditional 
China  the  authority  of  parent  a  it  lifelong  and  it  baaed  on  tha  fact  of 
fatherhood*  not  on  the  individual's  superior  etJ'ength,  wisdom,  or 
control  of  economic  .resource*.  This  the  child  aaee  dramatised  in  the 
ceremonies  of  an^etor  veneration  whan  hie  father  kowtows  to  hit 
grandfather*  In  taking  his  place  behind  hit  father  and  participating 
in  these  ceremonies,  he  experiences  an  enhancement  of  hit  self-esteem 
through  hit  identification  with  a  continuing  force.*.  To  the  extent 
that  Chinese  are  able  to  feel  theneelvet  identified  with  a  permanent 
organisation,  they  will  take  pride  in  all  the  outward  symbols  of  their 
participation  —  uniforms,  Insignia  of  rank  which  demonstrate  the 
individual1  •  place  in  a  hierarchy,  saluting  and  other  rituals*  (See 
The  Chinees  Soldier,  below.) 

c.  MstjoaiMp  to  tfr?  , world 

Here  one  would  include  data  on  expectations  of  reward  and  punishment, 

degree  of  responsibility  for  own  life  in  a  wider  setting  —  In  the  family, 

town,  nation,  political  party,  religious  group,  accepted  ideologies  and 

the  relevance  of  such  abstractions  as  freedom,  democracy,  and  of  such 

sanctions  as  patriotism,  service  to  Cod,  duty* 

i.  J*or  a  society  within  the  framework  of  the  Western  cultural  tra¬ 
dition,  Saet  European  Jewish  culture  exhibits  a  minimum  of  reciprocal 
behavior*  Wealth,  learning,  and  other  tangible  and  Intangible  pos¬ 
sessions  are  fluid  and  are  channelled  so  that  in  the  main,  they  flow 
down  from  the  etrong  or  rich  or  loaraed  or  older  to  those  who  are 
weaker,  or  poorer,  or  ignorant,  or  younger.  Therefore  all  giving  is 
downward.  This  mechanism  is  conceived  of  as  a  way  of  perpetuating 
the  community  and  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  —  the  society  never 
being  thrown  out  of  balance  through  Internal  crises.  All  higher 
status,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  sex-typed,  is  achieved  and 
achievable,  and  even  eex-typed  statutes  (father-husband,  mother-wife) 
are  achieved  categories  additional  to  the  ascribed  one  of  sex... 

It  ie  shameful  to  receive  succor  of  any  sort  from  those  who  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  one  in  any  status;  it  implies  that  one  is  in  a  position  to  be 
controlled,  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  downward-giving  is  deference. 
Children  must  defer  to  adults,  young  to  old,  ignorant  to  learned, 
women  to  men.  To  accept  things  means  that  one  is  Inferior  to  the 
donor,  which  may  explain  In  part  the  contempt  the  Jews  have  for  those 
who  take  bribes,  because  by  the  acceptance,  they  become  * sub-adult* " 

It  is  not  shameful  to  accept  from  one1 e  equals  —  it  is  preferred; 
this  may  cast  light  on  the  faet  that  the  old  prefer  to  live  in  squalor 
(.  where  they  can  be  "their  own  bosses"  rather  than  with  children  who  can 

supply  ore&ture  comforts,  or  to  favor  living  in  a  home  for  the  aged, 

|  _ rather  than  to  be  beholden  to  an  individual.  (7) 

I  (7)  N.r.  Joffe,  Unpublished  document,  HCC  J-128. 
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la  tte*  light  of  this  on*  can  better  understand  the  striving 
for  inteUeotual  mchisveaant,  for  social  mobility  among  young 
second  generation  Jewish  Americans,  their  desire  to  be  excellent  — 
as  veil  as  the  confusions  vhen  such  striving  is  interpreted  by  peer 
groqp  members  sheerly  as  oonpetlvite  behavior*  Similarly  one  can 
understand  better  the  mixture  of  pride  and  embarraeemest  with  which 
older  relatives  looked  upon  the  young  service  men  and  women.  In 
Israel*  deference  has  come  the  full  round  — -  now  given  by  the  old  for 
the  young  who  there  are  the  supporters  of  and  fighters  for  the  com¬ 
munity  which  hao  been  identified  with  the  state* 

11*  In  the  Czech  household,  the  father  is  the  head  but  the  mother*  as 
often  as  she  may  praise  the  father  may  also  tear  down  hie  prestige. 

All  relationships  in  the  Csech  home  tend  towards  symmetrical  reci¬ 
procity}  if  the  mothers  are  good,  the  children  ought  to  turn  out  well 
also;  if  the  mothers  are  bad,  it  is  likely  that  the  ohildren  will  turn 
out  badly*  But  it  is  recognised  that  this  is  not  always  soi  people 
can  change,  a  good  woman  can  rescue  a  bad  man,  etc*  The  expectation, 
however,  is  that  good*  responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
will  be  followed  by  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  child*  and  this 
in  turn  by  conditional  praising  of  the  child  by  the  mother  ("but  I 
think  you  should  have  done  even  better* *.")  The  presents  and 
pleasures  a  child  is  given  are  regarded  as  the  things  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  .by  good  parent!. '.in  the  normal  course  of  event;  to  give  a  ma¬ 
terial  "reward"  would  be  to  give  a  bribe*  Yet  the  praise  which  is  the 
reward  is  never  given  unstintingly;  there  is  always  a  partial  with¬ 
drawal  even  in  the  giving*  On  the  other  hand*  punishment  consists  in 
withdrawing  whatever  the  child  wants  most  at  the  moment:  thus,  while 
praiee  ie  related  to  the  specific  situation,  punishment  can  deprive  the 
child  of  anything  it  might  have  expected  to  receive  from  a  good  parent, 
and  also  of  the  praise  it  would  have  received  for  good  behavior.  By 
implication,  a  link  is  established  between  deprivation  and  praise¬ 
worthiness  — >  though  it  is  never  certain  this  will  be  forthcoming  and 
it  is  seldom  fully  given* 

Thus,  the  Csech  goes  through  life  with  a  double  expectation  that 
he  may  be  deprived  and  is  unlikely  to  be  rewarded  (a  very  different 
position  from  the  American  Puritan  one,  for  though  in  both  cases  re¬ 
ward  must  be  earned,  our  expectation  is  that  the  rewards  should  be 
tangible  and  given  in  the  same  measure  as  they  are  deserved;  the  Czech 
takes  "things"  for  granted  but  lives  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  he  will 
be  appreciated)*  If  one  does  not  make  the  positive  statement  to  the 
Csech,  he  is  likely  to  assume  the  negative  one* 

iii.  The  world  of  the  Chinese  child  is  divided  between  home,  which 
is  safe  and  protecting  end  where  he  has  obligations,  and  "outside" 
which  is  indifferent  and  potentially  hostile;  and  where  he  has  no 
obligations*  Chinese  groups  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  personal  ties 
between  the  members*  Allegiance  is  ow8d  to  family,  friends,  school-* 
mates,  etc*  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  recognized  groups  can  claim 
no  allegiance;  they  are  outsiders  or  enemies.  The  Chinese  image  of  the 
enemy  is  personal,  i.e*  the  Japanese  invader,  the  American  imperialist, 
the  Communist  bandits  (not  fascism,  or  imperialism,  or  Communism),  In 
fighting  them,  the  Chinese  is  fighting  against  individuals  —  "like 
myself"  —  but  committed  to  evil  and  hostile  aims*  Except  for  a  few 
devout  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  all  life  is  sacred  and  who  are 
vegetarians  by  conviction,  Chinese  do  not  believe  in  the  "sacredness 
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of  ’moan  life."  Life  it  good,  bat  it  it  not  sacred;  there  it  no 
conscious  guild  connected  with  killing  an  enemy.  Consequently,  the 
Chinete  soldier  dost  not  hart  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  conflict 
between  hit  religious  convict ion  and  hit  duty  at  a  citlsen.  Belated 
to  this  it  the  fact  that  an  enecy  who  hat  renounced  hie  hostile  ains 
can  be  welcomed  at  a  friend* 

iv.  Tor  the  Trench  everybody  it  believed  to  be  completely  safe  in  the 
circle  of  the  home,  in  the  foyer*  Tor  the  young  child  this  ie  the 
only  safe  place.  The  dangers  that  lurk  outside  are  gradually  pushed 
back  until,  for  moot  Tronchman,  they  exist  outside  the  national 
frontiers.  This  expanding  area,  between  the  foyer  and  the  dangerous 
outside,  can  be  considered  a  neutral  area  where  one  is  safe  if  one  is 
prudent,  exercises  control,  and  follows  the  rules  established  through 
educational  disciplines.  This  neutral  area  is,  on  the  one  hand,  more 
or  less  directly  under  the  oontrol  of  the  state,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  are*  where  friendships,  love 
relationships  and  other  associations  are  formed.  In  contrast  to  the 
foyer,  in  the  neutral  area  the  ties  formed  are  largely  voluntary  and 
represent  deliberate  choice, 

Tha  Trench  regard  the  outsider  in  their  midst  with  considerable 
ambivalence.  Depending  upon  the  context,  he  may  be  someone  from 
another  family,  another  neighborhood,  another  village  or  town,  another 
part  of  Trance,  from  outside  metropolitan  Trance,  or  from  another 
nation*  He  is  net  the  person  who  is  unknown  (I'inconnu);  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  is  someone  who  is  known  and  identified,  but  who  does  not  be¬ 
long,  Doubts  about  the  outsider  oenter  not  so  much  on  his  known 
characteristics,  which  may  be  liked  or  disliked,  as  on  his  possible 
reactions,  which  the  Trench  feel  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  people  to  judge  whether  he  behaves  as  he  does  because  he 
does  not  know  the  rules,  because  he  is  in  some  way  different,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  is  hostile. 

Completely  outside  the  neutral  area  is  the  enemy.  Nowadays  the 
tern  enemy  (l'enneoi)  nay  be  applied  to  a  person  in  Trance  whose  , 
political  convictions  are  believed  to  be  a  threat  to  the  state  and  to 
Trench  civilisation  in  general  —  who  the  enemy  is  depends  upon  the 
political  views  of  tho  speaker.  The  eneny  has  all  the  qualities  of 
the  loupgarou,  etc.  that  children  hear  about  in  their  snail  child!  od* 


8. 

Cultural  regularities  of  special  relevance  to  Army  llfei  Information 
fitting  into  the  following  categories  appears  to  be  relevant  to  service  in 
the  Army  (or  other  of  tho  emed  services!  and  mhonld  be  available  for  each 
ethnic  sub-group. 


*•  8«lf~ contained  organisations 

As  the  services  are  self-contained  organisations,  it  would  be  im¬ 
portant  to  know  how  members  of  a  particular  ethnic  sub-group  dealt  with 

u 


(1)  ttlf-coctalncl  organisations;  (3)  self-contained  organisations  con¬ 
taining  members  of,  other  nationals ,  other  religious  groups,  only  members 
of  one  sex,  etc. 


i.  Self-contained  organisations  are  a  normal  Polish  fore  of  social 
organisation.  The  Polish  peasant  house  was  surrounded  by  a  fence. 

The  family  units  wero  independent*  Vhon  the  elderly  father  retired,  he 
divided  hie  land  among  his  children  and  lived  with  one  of  then.  The 
misery  of  the  retired  Old  man,  unwanted  by  his  children,  is  i~  common 
theme  in  Polish  literature. 

Poles,  however  much  they  were  divided  amongst  themselves  in  the 
past,  and  in  epite  of  the  fact  that  their  country  was  politically 
divided,  pride  themselves  on  their  unity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Vhsn  the  Pole  became  a  soldier,  he  broke  all  hie  civilian  ties; 
he  was  with  a  regiment  that  belonged  to  a  particular  town  and  stayed 
with  this  regiment.  The  regiments  had  enormous  esprit  de  corps,  and 
men  resented  being  transferred  to  other  regiments.  Men  who  had 
fought  together  felt  a  special  bond  of  unity  and  continued  as  a  named 
group  .  Vhsn  a  nan's  fighting  days  were  over  and  he  1  oturnod  to  his 
home,  he  became  a  perpetual  veteran. 

Poles  have  fought  frequently  in  other  armies,  but  prefer  to  fight 
as  a  unit  under  their  own  commanding  officers. 

Women  have  not,  in  the  past,  fought  or  served  as  women  in  Polish 
armies;  a  few  traditional  figures  of  women  who  fought  disguised  as 
,  -  men  are  known  but  it  is  then  emphasised  that  they  were  virgins  and  that 

V  their  sex  was  discovered  only  when  they  died.  The  Polish  Army  is  a 

wholly  male  army. 

11.  The  Chinese  family  is  a  structure  in  which  each  individual  has  a 
special  place.  The  family  looks  after  the  needs  of  the  child  without 
the  interposition  of  other  authorities.  The  family  is  practically 
autonomous  and  it  enters  into  negotiations  through  intermediaries  with 
other  fardlies  on  behalf  of  its  members.  A  large  part  of  a  person's 
life  is  determined  by  the  family  to  which  he  belongs  and  by  his 
position  in  it. 

When  a  Chinese  emigrates  to  the  United  States,  he  affiliates 
himself  with  a  pseudo-family,  family  association,  or  locality  associ¬ 
ation  which  takes  over  many  of  the  functions  of  a  family,  exercising 
control  and  providing  protection  to  the  individual  ir.  a  strange  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  army  can  be  seen  by  the  Chinese  soldier  as  another  family 
association,  which  regulates  his  conduct,  provides  his  livelihood, 

•ends  his  remittances  home,  determines  his  relations  to  outsiders.  In 
the  American  Army  he  can  become  an  American  with  needing  to  exert  him¬ 
self. 

b.  Self-administered  law 

It  would  bo  important  to  know  the  attitudes  of  members  of  the  othnic 

.. 

|  sub-group  towards  self-administered  law  (that  is,  outside  civil  law),  inr- 

didlng  ideas  of  internal  and  external  authority,  the  corruptibility  of 
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authority,  etc. 


c.  Attltudea  towards  wholly  male  orieanlsatlPBi 
The  follow  lag  kinds  of  information  are  relerant  to  this  point:  at* 
titudea  toward#  siblings  of  the  same  sex,  type*  of  association  permitted  to 
then  (i.e.  sleeping  in  the  ease  hod,  in  the  ease  room  hunting  and  fishing 
tripe,  physical  contact,  work  associations,  etc.);  friendships  within  the 
Bale  sex;  standard  attitudes  towards  homosexuality  (whether  the  tens  of 
abuse  which  are  most  frequently  used  are  passive  or  active,  etc.);  at¬ 
titudes  towards  school  friends,  room  mates,  "old  friends";  with  how  ouch 
ease  are  friendships  made  or  broken. 

i.  In  early  childhood  and  usually  through  early  adolescence  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  brothers  in  France  is  likely  to  be  friendly  and 
companionable,  without  overt  rivalry.  Brothers  whose  age  difference 
is  great,  may  have  little  to  do  with  each  other,  or  the  relationship 
may  be  closer  to  that  of  father  and  son,  though  with  less  distance 
between  them.  As  adults,  brothers  tend  to  be  less  close  to  one  another 
unless  they  have  a  family  business,  they  keep  their  business  affairs 
apart;  they  are  unlikely  to  go  to  the  brothel  together  and  in  general 
they  keep  their  sexual  lives  rigidly  apart. 

For  the  Frenchman  there  are  two  major  sorts  of  masculine  rela*-  ^ 
tionships;  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  content  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  —  school  companions,  fellow  students,  fellow  workers  on 
the  job,  men  in  the  same  profession,  the  men  with  whom  he  does  his 
military  duty  and  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  has  fought,  etc.;  and, 
secondly,  his  chosen  friends  —  outside  his  family  the  most  important 
relationships  of  his  life.  Els  friends  will  be  chosen  from  among  the 
others  as  well,  sometimes,  among  men  older  or  ycunger  than  he.  His 
relations  with  the  men  he  meets  through  circumstances  are  formal  or 
casual  ("copain"  is  a  slang  term  for  rich  pals) ,  as  the  case  may  be; 
they  may  be  long  lasting;  but  they  are  not  intimate.  Friendships 
between  men  are  formed  around  common  interests  which  the  pair  share  in 
complete  intimacy*  As  in  other  French  dyadic  relation.*,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  two  men  to  share  the  whole  of  each  other1 s  life;  on 
the  contrary,  delicacy  demands  the  keeping  of  privacy  outside  the 
specific  area  of  common  interest.  Such  friendships  are  entered  into 
slowly,  can  reach  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  are  generally  very 
long  lasting.  Quarrels  between  two  such  friends  can  be  bitter;  a 
broken  friendship  of  many  years  standing  can  lead  to  deep  mourning 
unless  the  two  men  have  lost  their  common  interest. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  French  that,  at  least  among  young  boys, 
living  ape- *  from  normal  social  life  will  foster  homosexual  relations. 
Such  sexual  partners  are  not  sought  among  friends  and  usually  do  not 
become  friends. 


. . . — 
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d.  Attitudes  isauali  hlwrateUI  mmmam  ettlfcutos  tcnarti 


MiMxUz* 

Information  on  Attitudes  towards  authority  can  generally  be  obtained 

in  connection  with  other  information  about  child-rearing  since  the  focal 

point  is  the  parent-child  relationship  and  the  patterning  of  parent-child- 

sibling  expectations  of  behavior.  Included  under  this  would  be  such 

questions  as  the  following}  Is  parental  authority  ascribed  (simply  because 

they  are  parents)  or  does  it  have  to  be  maintained  by  demonstrations  of 

worthiness,  use  of  sanctions,  etc.  What  are  the  expectations  of  punishment, 

reward,  recognition  or  being  taken  for  granted.  Is  the  concept  of 

authority  a  narrow  one,  limited  to  a  particular  type  of  situation?  Are 

there  objections  to  persons  in  authority  who  overstep  their  role;  do 

they  over  step  down  and  in  what  ways? 

Several  quite  different  types  of  father-son  relationship  have  been 
described  in  foregoing  illustrations: 

i.  the  authoritative  Polish  father  who  is  forced  to  step  down  from 
his  position  when  his  children  are  adult, 

li.  the  German  father  who  rules  hie  own  house,  but  exhibits  submission 
to  persons  of  greater  importance  than  himself,  whore  son  is  expected 
to  rebel  against  him  in  some  form  during  adolescence,  etc. 

ill.  the  Chinese  father  who  is  the  next  man  in  the  long  lino  of  those 
who  are  venerated  by  all  those  below  as  sons; 

iv.  the  French  father  who  holds  his  authority  by  reason  of  his  position 
as  parent  and  maintains  it  by  maintaining  distance  and  acting  pro¬ 
tectively  to  his  sou;  whose  position  is  supported  by  the  mother; 

v.  the  Czech  father  whose  role  is  constantly  built  up  and  broken  down 
by  the  mother; 

in  addition,  parallel  material  would  be  needed  on  the  relationship  of 
mother  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  parents  to  children  as  siblings,  i.e, 
are  they  treated  alike,  in  age  order,  is  the  eldest  child  or  eldest  male 
or  youngest  child  or  youngest  male  favored,  etc.  This  material  would  give 
one  the  configuration  of  relationships  around  authority. 
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o.  lggaAi_4g&$fe 

Death  it  the  only  one  of  the  major  rite*  de  passage  related  to 
service  in  the  arsed  forces.  In  considering  attitudes  to  death  one 
would  want  to  know  whether  it  was  regarded  fatalistically,  whether  it  was 
related  to  one's  own  behavior  at  all;  it  would  Include  information  about 
luck,  ways  of  obtaining  luck  or  good  fortune,  etc.  Also  ideas  about 
dying  —  dying  nobly,  as  befits  one1  s  sex.  class,  nationality,  rank*  etc. 
Attitudes  towards  suicide,  towards  forms  of  self-mutilation  permitted,  if 
any,  permissiveness  towards  actions  by  which  one  escapes  danger.  Also 
attitudes  towards  desertion  of  a  unit,  of  one's  comrade.  It  would  be  im¬ 
portant  to  know  about  the  types  of  bravery  that  were  recognised  —  what 
is  and  what  is  not  brave;  and  what  are  the  attitudes  towards  recklessness 
or  foolhardiness.  Vhat  other  kinds  of  behavior  are  associated  with  bravery, 
i.e.  rape,  pillage,  bravado,  hard  drinking,  quietness.  Vhat  other  emotions 
are  associated  with  bravery,  i.e,  pride,  love  of  country  or  comrades,  shame, 
expiation  for  the  death  of  others,  exhibitionism  (before  whom),  "making 
good,"  hatred  of  enemies  or  of  evil,  class  or  caste  pride  (e.g.  fighting 
like  a  gentleman  not  expected  of  a  peasant,  etc.).  What  are  the  expectations 
about  burial,  about  posthumous  recognition  or  lack  of  it. 

f.  Attitudes  towards  the  enemy 

In  assessing  attitudes  towards  the  enemy  it  would  be  important  to  know 
how  the  enemy  is  characterised,  whether  as  a  rival,  a  human  like  oneself, 
as  non- human,  as  an  impersonal  force,  etc.  How  is  fighting  regarded,  i.e. 
when  is  it  right  to  get  into  a  fight  — -  when  attacked,  to  defend  persons, 
a  place,  or  values  —  what  are  the  expectations  of  the  opponent's  behavior. 
When  is  clean  fighting  or  dirty  fighting,  if  any,  permitted  or  obligatory 
or  disallowed?  How  is  a  wounded  enemy  treated,  and  a  captured  enemy. 

What  is  the  concept  of  treason  and  how  is  it  handled;  by  the  statement  of 


a  now  loyalty,  by  a  change  in  ideology,  by  disillusion  with  the  old,  by 
the  assertion  that  the  old  loyalty  was  unreal,  by  revelation  of  a  new 
truth,  by  enlarging  the  group  to  whoa  one  owe1  s  allegiance  (the  hasten 
race),  by  shrinking  it  to  a  small  revolutionary  cell,  etc. 


3. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  information  about  the  national  character 
structure  of  the  ethnic  sub-group  —  as  outlined  above  —  it  would  be 
desirable  to  obtain  data  of  the  following  sort  on  specific  problems  related 
to  different  stages  of  military  service;  both  traditional  attitudes  and  the 
known  modifications  of  such  attitudes  would  be  taken  into  consideration  (as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Eastern  European  Jews  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
States  end  in  Israel  —  see  below,  The  Jewish  Soldier.)  Problems  of  the 
following  sort  would  be  taken  into  consideration: 

a.  The  way  in  which  the  possibility  of  armed  service  is  handled: 

Will  this  be  taken  as  a  threat  from  the  outside,  or  a  possible  demand 
for  activity?  How  are  draft  versus  voluntary  enlistment  handled?  Are 
marriages  accelerated  or  postponed,  is  property  acquired  or  dissipated, 
are  children  conceived,  are  Job  decisions  accelerated  or  postponed, 
money  borrowed  or  lent,  new  clothes  bought  or  old  clothes  worn?  Or 
are  all  such  question  irrelevant? 

Who  is  involved  in  decisions  about  enlistment  versus  draft:  parents, 
siblings,  extended  family  members,  clco^  friends,  wife,  sweetheart, 
pastor,  employer,  political  associates,  gang,  teaxhersj 

Is  military  service  seen  as  an  interruption,  an  adventure,  a  piece 
cf  terribly  bad  luck,  "the  end  of  everything* ,  being  more  m?JLe,  being- 
less  male  (especially  for  enlisted  men  who  will  be  "under  officers"), 
being  "in  things"  or  being  "out  of  things"  etc.? 

b.  The  moment  of  entry 

Is  this  handled  with  apprehension  or  greeted  with  relief;  that  is, 
how  are  final  irretrievable  decisions  accepted  —  with  some  cathartic 
activity,  with  passivity,  with  panic,  etc.? 

c.  Induction 

The  relevant  information  here  would  concern  attitudes  towards  initial 
tion  (hazing  in  school  groups,  treatment  of  the  "rookie"),  handling 
of  initiates  in  ago  grades,  expectation  of  teasing,  of  needless 
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cruelty*  exposure,  etc.  In  addition  it  would  be  lnportent  to  know 
the  cultur&l  derices  for  adaptation  to  new  situations  in  general  — 
by  denial*  by  dlsassoclation,  by  protective  coloring*  taking  on  the 
ways  of  a  new  world*  etc* 

d.  ^jilted**.  lgy^ift»J£i&iaihg« 

This  would  include  data  on  how  learning  occurs,  what  constitutes 
practice,  example,  learning  by  doing,  status  definition  of  self  as  a 
leeyner  or  as  a  person  able  to  learn  to  do  a  given  thing.  Who  teaches! 
What  is  the  order  of  learning  —  in  parts  or  wholes,  groundplan  first 
or  detail  first?  Types  of  visual,  auditory  or  kinesthetic  learning 
that  are  customary?  Does  the  pupil  identify  with  other  learnere  or 
with  the  teacher?  Use  of  such  devices  as  coopetion  and  rivalry,  etc* 

6*  Attitudes  towflyda 

General  attitudes  towards  status,  ege  and  responsibility.  Attitudes 
towards  promotions,  and  preferences  for  staying  with  age  mates  or  for 
acting  alone  would  be  important*  Attitudes  towards  privileges  and 
deprivations* 

f.  Attitudes  towards  embarkation. 

How  final  is  a  journey?  Attitudes  towards  strange  terrain,  savage  or 
civilised*  Is  there  fear  of  distance?  How  is  homesickness  defined 
and  how  is  it  alleviated? 

g.  action 

Here  it  would  be  important  to  havo  information  about  attitudes  towards 
comrades  and  towards  the  "enemy, "  as  well  as  about  abilities  to 
mobilise  for  a  goal,  ability  to  tolerate  waiting  and  frustration,  re¬ 
sponses  to  defeat  and  victories,  tension  spans,  etc. 

i*  Attitudes  towards  sickness  and  towards  mutilation 

One  would  include  here  data  on  dependency,  demands  on  others  for 
attention,  anxieties  or  other  reactions  to  isolation,  etc*  How  is  good 
health  phrased?  Whet  is  recovery?  In  relation  to  mutilation  it 
would  be  most  important  to  have  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  body, 
was  conceived  —  what  is  the  tody  image?  Attitudes  towards  potency, 
towards  pain,  towards  awareness  of  others  in  like  or  contrasting 
situations  would  be  relevant. 

j.  Leave 

What  are  the  accepted  attitudes  towards  rest,  contrast,  how  are 
civilians  related  to  the  serviceman? 

K.  Attitudes  towards  being  taken  prisoner 

How  strong  or  slight  is  the  sense  of  identity  with  own  unit,  once  e 
man  is  separated  from  it?  What  would  bo  tho  grounds  on  which  col¬ 
laboration  will  be  acceptable,  or  refused?  Attitudes  towards  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  physical  and  psychological  torture? 


How  would  defenses  be  maintained  during  long  imprisonment  —  by 
sullesnsss,  by  nominal  efficient  cooperation  combined  with  day 
dreaming  (a  type  of  behavior  that  characterised  Cseche  in  concentra¬ 
tion  campe) ,  bar  continuous  attempts  to  escape,  by  ineolence  (Germans 
in  Vo  rid  Var  1)  by  apathy,  hy  hoary  demands  upon  kin  at  home  (Osmans 
in  Vorld  Var  II) ,  by  mere  activity  of  any  sort,  by  betting  and  gam¬ 
bling,  by  dissension! 

1.  AHUaftgf  Jcflmftl  Aiffitogt 

This  would  involve  information  about  the  capacity  to  shift  role  and 
statue,  and  ways  of  K»mmng  past  statue  in  relation  to  present  status, 
attitudes  to  past  and  future*  Vhat  it  the  conception  of  what  (if 
anything)  society  owes  the  soldier;  what  does  it  mean  (if  it  is  rele¬ 
vant)  to  have  been  * robbed  of  or  to  "have  given"  the  best  years  of 
one1  s  life  to  the  .'ray?  It  discharge  &  complete  break,  a  new  be¬ 
ginning,  or  does  past  experience  carry  over  into  a  new  situation? 

While  it  would  be  desirable,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  able  to 
phrase  the  questions  and  the  answers  in  terms  of  Army  life,  it  is  clear 
that  what  is  involved  here  as  in  'jny  other  specific  situation  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  outlook  of  the  individual  according  to  which  he  adjusts  himself 
whenever  he  comes  into  new  situations  end  is  thrown  into  contact  with  new 
people,  whether  these  are  the  sorts  of  men  (and  women)  with  whom  he  has 
been  familiar  in  the  past  or  appear  to  him  to  be  strange  ae  well  as 
strangers* 

for  this  reason  it  is  the  basic  attitudes  that  one  must  try  to  get 
at:  it  should  be  possible,  with  sufficient  comparative  material  to  work 
out  a  brief  list  of  questions  that  would  be  most  relevant  cross-culturally, 
and  which  could  be  used  to  obtain  insight  into  the  problems  if  the 
Individuals  and  groups  that  must  bo  net.  The  presentation  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  about  military  service  given  in  connection  with  the  section  on 
American  character  structure  indicates  how  particular  thenes  can  be 
followed  through  a  single  context  of  experience.  The  following  sketches 
suggest  likeness  and  contract  in  three  other  cultures. 
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Value*  which  are  often  associated  with  military  qualities  — -  courage, 
brewery,  endurance,  tenacity,  stubbornness,  self-reliance,  cunteopt  for 
death  —  are  values  which  are  inherent  in  Polish  culture,  and  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  Polish  child  *with  his  mother's  milk."  In  the  inter¬ 
views  as  in  the  literature  there  is  stress  upon  "hardening*  the  child  for 
his  future  life  as  an  adult;  this  is  often  conceived  as  a  struggle  for 
Ideals  againwi  evil  and  opposing  forces*  In  the  process  of  hardening,  the 
mother  tries  to  develop  in  the  child  a  contempt  for  the  "body"  and  ah 
adoration  for  the  *  spirit ."  In  material  collected  in  Poland,  Dr.  Benet 

describes  children  who  refused  to  stop  playing  a  game  to  bind  un  a  bleeding 

(1) 

cut.  In  history  and  literature  children  are  described  who  fought  and 

died  in  various  battles  for  Polish  independence,  for  instance,  the 

"Children  of  Lvov."  In  the  relationship  between  parents  and  children 

there  is  a  manifest  contempt  for  sentimentality  which  may  spoil  the  child 

by  softening  his  spirit.  The  departing  Polish  father  does  not  kisi  his 

boy,  he  shakes  hands  with  him;  they  are  two  men  who  know  their  duties  as 

fighters.  When  the  father  has  gone,  the  son  takes  over  the  fighting  duties 

(2) 

of  defending  his  mother  and  sisters. 

When  a  Polish  boy  holds  his  finger  over  a  lighted  candle  in  front  of 
his  friends,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for  physical  pain  and  to  harden 
his  spirit,  this  is  a  step  toward  the  hard  life  of  the  Army  where  military 
training  is  regarded  as  a  series  of  endurance  tests.  Even  military  parades 
are  endurance  tests.  An  informant  says: 

(1)  Dr.  S  la  Bonet,  unpublished  fleldnotos.  RCC  documents  on  Poland. 

(2)  See,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  this  theme  in  Border  Street, 
a  film  made  in  Poland,  1950. 
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The  Military  parades  which  were  hell  on  national  holidays  were  used 
as  endurance  tests*  Ve  had  to  stand  and  wait  in  the  burning  sun  for 
hours,  hut  ws  were  expected  to  look  froth  and  relaxed. 

When  a  hoy  is  told  by  his  nother  to  fight  for  his  rights  even  against 

a  stronger  hoy,  when  in  school  he  memorises  the  famous  Ode  to  th*>  Youth 

by  Mltsklevlcs! 

Measure  your  forces  according  to  the  ^oals,  not  our  goals  according 
to  your  forcee,.. 

he  acquires  the  necessary  readiness  to  fight  as  an  adult  "for  your  freedom 
and  ours"  on  all  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  School  textbooks,  his¬ 
torical  novels,  national  songs  are  all  recitals  of  heroic  deeds  of  knights, 
kings,  underground  leaders,  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  and  died 
bravely  and  with  honor  "while  the  whole  world  was  looking  at  them"  de¬ 
fending  Christianity,  civilization,  freedom,  or  revelation  —  depending  up¬ 
on  the  historical  situation. 

It  is  certainly  not  accidental  that  military  experts  speak  of  the 
Polish  soldier  as  "the  best  soldier  in  the  world"  (though  I  have  never 
heard  the  Polish  Army  described  as  the  best),  for  the  Polish  kray  is  first 
of  all  an  army  of  individual  fighters  —  Individual  heroes,  generals  or 
soldiers,  and  it  is  always  the  name  and  deed  of  the  individual  that  is 
emphasized.  (Contrary  to  the  Russian  concept  of  the  army  as  an  anonymous 
mass.) 

In  history  and  literature,  we  find  exaltation  of  the  individual  hero 
who  "with  a  handful  of  men"  performed  miracles.  Historical  instances 
when  the  tauk  of  defending  the  country  was  entrusted  to  masses  are  rare, 
and  even  then  they  are  failures  —  the  poeoolite  rushenle.  i.e. ,  the 
complete  mobilization  of  the  total  population  lsvts  en  masse  in  situations 
of  extreme  emergency.  The  great  Russian  epic  of  war  —  Tolstoy1 s  War  and 
Foece  —  is  the  epic  of  the  heroic  Russian  people;  the  Polish  epic  of  war  — 


Sienkiewicz's  Flood  —  is  th«  epic  of  the  Polish  individual  fighters. 
Pod bipie ta,  ’’olodvjowski,  Kmicic,  who  represent  the  Polish  people. 

The  Russian  generals  —  Kutuzov  or  Suvorov  —  were  strong  because 
they  had  a  mass  of  Russian  people  behind  them.  The  Polish  people 
were  great  because  they  had  great  generals  —  Poniatovski,  Sulkowski, 
Dombrowski,  Pilsudski, 

The  Foie  dees  not  worship  war;  on  the  contraiy,  he  loves  peace. 
But  war  is  inevitable  because  there  is  always  somebody,  sons  evil 
force  which  threatens  his  freedom,  his  land,  his  independence,  and 
therefore  a  war  must  be  fought.  Everybody  threatens  Poland  and 
its  people;  Tartars,  Uusulnanj,  Russians,  Communism  (and  now  probably 
American  imperialism) .  And,  therefore,  the  Pole  must  always  stay 
”on  the  watch.” 

The  Polish  soldier  is  convinced  that  the  issue  of  the  battle 
depends  upon  him  individually.  The  fatherland  depends  on  him,  the 
"eyes  of  the  world”  are  directed  toward  him.  Therefore  he  has  to 
"show”  his  bravery,  his  courage,  his  hereism.  Strategy,  military 
art,  adequate  weapons  are,  no  doubt,  important  elements  in  the 
battle,  but  the  most  important  and  decisive  element  is  the  "spirit” 

—  the  will  t#  fight.  The  Polish  word  for  courage  —  walecznosc  — 
derives  from  the  root  ”te  fight”  (walczyc) .  When  one  has  the 
spirit,  one  can  charge  a  motorized  tank  division  on  a  horse  and 
armed  with  a  lance  (actual  event).  And  only  spirit  —  not  military 
logic  —  can  explain  those  occasions  when  a  fighting  unit  has  died 
to  the  last  man,  defending  a  single  spot  when  the  whole  country 
has  already  been  submerged  by  the  enemy  (e.g,  the  defense  of  the 
plateau  in  Danzig  in  1939): 
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Let  the  whole  world  see  that  a  Polish 
soldier  knows  how  t«  die  with  honor 
on  hie  post. 

To  die  in  a  fight  means  that  the  soldier's  name  goes  down 
in  history  as  one  who  fought  for  freedom,  independence, 
Christianity,  or  whatever  the  slogan  was  in  a  given  war.  The 
Polish  soldier  does  not  die  anonymously,  as  a  number  in  the 
regiment.  He  will  get  an  individual  grave,  his  name  will  be 
on  the  roll  call  of  those  who  "fell  on  the  field  of  glory".  An 
informant,  a  former  soldier  in  World  'Aar  II,  said: 

When  I  was  in  the  Folish  Army  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  soldiers  never  to  leave  their  dead  or  wounaed 
behind.  The  point  is  that  the  dead  soldiers  should 
get  a  proper  funeral.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
considered  so  important  that  even  in  the  rush 
evacuations,  when  time  was  extremely  limited,  proper 
care  was  taken  . ../pid  you  observe  the  Russians  and 
Germans  doing  the  same  thing?/  No.  The  Germans 
took  care  of  their  wounded  and  carried  them  along, 
but  when  a  soldier  was  killed  he  was  left  behind. 

The  Russians  were  worse.  /Here  the  informant  made 
a  gesture  of  condemnation./  They  didn't  bother. 

The  idea  was  that  there  were  sc  many  of  them.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  Russians  started  to  bury 
their  soldiers  more  carefully,  but  even  so,  they 
were  buried  at  any  spot,  on  the  street  or  roadside, 
anywhere  it  happened  to  be  convenient. .. .The  Foies... 
dislike  the  idea  of  a  common  grave.  During  the 

Varsaw  uprising,  when  a  great  number  of  people  were 
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killed  and  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  each  one 
separately,  common  burials  took  place.  But  this  is 
exceptional. . .It  was  extremely  important  to  give  the 
dead  soldiers  a  military  burial  and  most  of  the  time 
the  impossible  was  done,  ^"hy  was  it  so  important?/ 

It  was  specifically  important  t*  give  them  a  military 
burial,  ^"military"  means  ceremonial/  because  they 
earned  it.  Of  course,  it  is  more  important  to  carry 
away  the  wounded,  but  a  military  burial  is  extremely 
important.  I  myself  served  for  some  time  in  the  first 
regiment  of  Hussars  which  was  very  select  and  exclusive, 
and  had  very  old  traditions.  This  regiment  celebrated 
every  year  a  special  anniversary  with  everyone  present, 
at  which  the  names  of  all  the  members  who  died  at  war 
were  read  aloud.  The  name  was  called  out  and  those 
present  vould  follow  in  unison  with  the  words:  "Died  on 
the  field  of  glory."  For  some  of  the  soldiers  it 
wasn't  actually  so  bad,  because  at  least  they  *ould  be 
remembered  at  these  special  occasions,  while  in  case 
of  natural  death  thefr  relatives  would  forget  them 
after  two  years  or  so.  I’m  not  sure,  however,  whether 
all  the  regiments  had  this  tradition.  (3) 

The  best  thing  is  to  die  and  be  buried  in  Folish  soil, 
defending  it  from  the  invader.  But  one  can  defend  Poland  and 
Folish  rights  and  values  abroad  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Poles  are  pr>ud  that: 
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(3)  Unpublished  interview.  RCC  document  F0  90. 


the  bones  of  the  Polish  fighters  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world  —  France,  Spain,  Santo  Domingo, 

Siberia,  Monte  Cassino. 

The  Poles  are  proud  of  participating  in  every  war  for  freedom 
and  justice,  that  everywhere  they  have  fought  for  "Your  freedom 
and  ours".  This  was  the  slogan  on  the  barricades  in  the  Paris 
Cocwune  (Dombrowski),  in  the  American  Civil  War  (Kosciuszko),  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  fields  of  Normandy.  This  slogan  was  also  used 
by  the  Polish  brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  1934-6.  But 
every where  the  Foies  have  fought  in  separate  Polish  units  under 
Polish  generals  and  officers,  and  many  commander s-in-chief  complained 
about  the  "spirit  of  independence"  of  the  Folish  units. 

Though  often  complaining  of  the  unfair  treatment  they  get  in 
the  armies  in  which  they  have  participated.  Foies  boast  of  always 
being  loyal  to  their  allies.  Poles  like  to  tell  how  unfair  the 
French,  the  Russians,  the  English,  etc.  are  in  dealing  with  them; 
they  also  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  they  are  always  chosen  for 
the  nest  dangerous  missions,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
the  war  or  the  battle  would  have  been  lost.  But  whatever  is  the 
relationship  with  their  allies,  Poles  state  proudly  that  they 
never  have  betrayed  them.  Their  main  complaint,  however,  is  that 
the  Poles  never  get  the  just  and  fair  compensation  for  their 
share  in  the  war,  though  "the  whole  world  knows  that  they  had  the 
biggest  share  in  blood  and  sacrifice." 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Pole  who  emphasizes  so  strongly 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  Array  is  much  concerned  with  the 
overall  picture  of  the  war?  with  the  general  strategy  and  with 
the  conauct  of  the  operations.  The  Foie  makes  a  point  of  being 


well-informed  about  all  aspects  of  the  war,  he  feels  free  to 
criticize  the  leadership,  and  to  choose  scapegoats  for  defeats 
and  deceptions. 

Life  in  the  Artsy  is  a  complete  breaking  off  from  "civil  life", 
and  many  values  must  be  reconsidered.  The  Pole  joins  the  kray 
reluctantly  —  one  should  not  forget  that  pre-war  Poland  was 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  for  a  peasant  military 
service  means  a  worker  gone  from  the  land.  But  once  in  the  Army 
he  becomes  a  soldier*  a  member  of  a  new  society  with  new  values. 
Even  such  a  social  phenomenon  as  prejudice  may  sometimes  disappear, 
lost-war  American  novels  "The  Waked  ana  the  Dead,  The  Young  Lions) 
written  by  Jew3  emphasize  the  carry-over  of  the  same  racial 
discrimination  as  exists  in  civil  life,  A  Jewish  informant  who 
served  for  quite  a  long  time  in  the  Polish  Array  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  most  ardent  anti-Semites  lost  their  anti-Jewish  feelings 
in  relationship  toward  their  Jewish  comrades,  "when  facing  death 
together".  Once  in  the  kray  they  were  all  "comrades  in  arms". 

There  is  a  definite  distinction  made  between  the  "volunteer" 
and  the  one  who  is  "drafted".  The  first  is  a  hero  to  begin  with; 
the  other  is  a  passive  indictee,  who  may  or  may  not  become  a 
hero.  A  volunteer  who  has  once  joined  the  Army  is  a  member  of 
his  military  organization  for  life,  even  when  the  war  is  stopped, 
or  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  has  become  obsolete.  A  great 
part  of  the  male  population  of  pre-war  Poland  was  composed  of 
members  of  different  military  organizations  identified  with  a 
name  of  a  leader.  There  were  "Lowborczycy"  -  the  former  soldiers 
of  the  brigade  of  General  Dewbor-ilusnicki;  there  were  "Hallerczycy" 
former  soldiers  of  General  Haller’s  brigade;  "Pilsudczycy" ,  also 
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called  "byll  legionerzy"  -  Tomer  soldiers  of  the  "legions"  of 
Marshal  Pilsudski.  There  were  also  organizations  of  former 
participants  in  various  famous  wars,  battles  or  defenses  of  cities; 
"The  Children  of  Lvov",  "former  participants  of  the  war  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Soviet  in  1919-1921",  etc.  Members  of  these 
various  organizations  felt  a  kind  of  kinship  derived  from  the 
"brotherhood  of  weapons"  (braterstwo  breni ) .  who  had  together 
endured  the  "baptism  of  fire".  They  felt  they  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  because  they  were  instrumental  in  the 
regaining  of  its  independence.  They  actually  had  a  great  many 
privileges  —  similar  to  the  privileges  granted  veterans  in  the 
United  States,  but  much  broader.  For  instance  they  had  the  right 
to  certain  monopolized  licences  in  commerce;  even  Jews,  who  were 
normally  excluded  from  whole  areas  of  business  such  as  tobacco, 
or  liquor,  could  get  a  licence  if  they  proved  that  they  were 
former  volunteers. 

A  former  soldier  is  proud  of  his  military  past,  boasts  about 
his  deeds,  and  uses  every  opportunity  to  tell  about  his  days  in 
the  Army  under  a  given  leader.  The  association  of  military 
experience  with  individual  names  of  officers  or  leaders  is  always 
present  in  those  stories.  Titles  and  rewards  acquired  in  the 
Army  are  displayed  on  solemn  occasions.  Veterans'  insignia  are 
always  displayed,  and,  in  many  houses,  military  certificates  are 
framed  and  hung  on  the  walls. 

Viar  is  a  male  business,  The  woman's  role  is  to  inspire  the 
fighter,  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  Those 
women  who  joined  the  Army  as  actual  fighters  did  it  by  disguising 
their  femininity,  and,  as  is  often  told  in  stories,  their  identity 
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as  women  was  discovered  only  after  their  death.  Participation  of 
women  in  military  life  is  regarded  as  disgraceful  and  probably 
as  immoral .  I  quote  from  a  "letter  to  the  editor”  in  a  Polish 
newspaper  of  1945,  when  a  feminine  military  organization  was 
proposed: 

I’m  asking  if  our  military  authorities  accept  and 
agree  to  it?  (to  the  draft  of  women  ir  to  the  Army/ 

V.e  have  already  a  name  for  those  military  girls 
(t he  officers*  mistresses/;  isn*t  that  horrible? 

Is  that  why  our  mothers  did  bring  „p  in  blood  their 
daughters  during  the  occupation?. . .Is  our  Polish 
government  accepting  these  ideas  of  other  nations? 

It  is  a  shame  and  desolation... 

In  a  recent  commemoration  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  on  the  Polish 
language  broadcast  in  New  York,  the  “handful  of  fighters”  fought 
the  unequal  battle  against  the  German  Army  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Komarovski,  while  the  women 
were  praying  in  the  churches  or  playing  Chopin's  nai3ic  to 
inspire  the  fighters,  (These  pictures  were  actually  reconstructed 
in  the  broadcast.) 

Not  being  an  actual  fighter,  the  ideal  Polish  woman  is, 
however,  extremely  courageous,  and  is  ready  to  share  with  the 
men  (her  husband  and  brother)  the  hardships,  sacrifices,  and 
miseries  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  th^t  the  men  (as 
described  in  literature)  were  more  subject  to  weakness  than 

» 

j  women;  the  woman's  role  was  to  strengthen  the  man’s  morale.  The 

i 

Polish  woman  fights  not  with  weapons  but  with  her  heart  and 
spirit.  Just  as  a  man  —  and  maybe  more  so  —  she  knows  how  to 
die  with  honor  ior  her  land,  people,  ana  ideals. 

The  above  picture  is  necessarily  an  ideal  one,  presenting 
the  ideal  image  of  the  Polish  soldier.  It  is  pertinent  chiefly 

to  pre-war  Foland,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
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possible  changes  undergone  by  Foland  in  its  position  of  a 
"satellite".  It  is  also  important  to  know  .hat  is  the  place  of 
this  picture  in  the  American  scene  under  the  influence  of 
American  values  and  experiences  in  American  military  life.  I 
have  not  included  in  this  discussion  data  on  Polish  Americans 


who  have  served  in  the  /tmerican  armed  services 


THE  FiLISH  SOLDIER 


Summary 

1.  For  Foies  the  "hardening  of  the  spirit"  is  a  major  aspect  of 
learning,  and  for  the  Foie  to  have  a  "hard  spirit"  means 
contempt  for  the  body  and  the  will  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
For  the  Foie  it  is  the  act  itself  —  the  heroic  fight  — 
rather  than  the  outcome  that  i3  central. 

2.  For  the  Foie  it  is  above  all  the  individual  —  the  individual 
leader,  the  individual  fighter,  the  individual  identified 

even  in  death  —  who  is  important.  This  means  that  individuals 
are  willing  to  take  responsibility  and  perform  best  those 
tasks-  that  are  defined  as  dependent  upon  themselves  alone. 

3.  The  Foie  is  challenged  to  action  by  his  audience  —  when  the 
"eyes  of  the  world  are  uporv&o*  he  feels  obliged  to  show 

his  hard  spirit;  the  world  then  owes  him  admiration  and  praise 
for  his  acts. 

Sources 

1.  Recorded  interviews  and  other  documentary  material  of 
Columbia  University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures. 

2.  Sula  Benet:  N^t  Bread  alone,  New  York,  Roy  Company,  1951* 
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The  Jewish  Soldier 


R.  Landes  and  N.  F.  Joffe 

1. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  "Jewish”  character  structure  on 
the  assumption a  universal  set  of  cultural  values,  as  one  might 
discuss  German  or  French  national  character.  The  situation  i3 
comparable  to  the  confusions  and  errors  that  would  result  if  one 
were  to  speak  of  "Catholic"  character  structure.  The  data  gathered 
in  Columbia  University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures  show  that 
values  cherished  by  Jews  vary  strikingly  as  one  moves  west  around 
the  globe  from  Yemen  and  Syria  to  Eastern  Europe,  then  western 
Europe  and  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  back  to  Israel.  The  main 
body  of  these  data  are  from  Eastern  Europe,  with  some  from  Central 
Europe  and  none  that  is  more  than  suggestive  from  other  areas. 

Since  this  report  is  focussed  upon  American  military  uses  of 

human  resources  of  Jewish  ancestry,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 

% 

the  larger  part  of  the  araerican  Jewish  population  is  of  Eastern 
European  origin,  although  its  prestige  sector  is  of  German  origin, 
either  directly  or  through  cultural  borrowing  (e.g.  Reform  Judaism). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  achievement  in  Israel  with  young 
Jews  of  many  cultural  origins  gives  evidence  of  the  plasticity  of  young 
Jews  and,  in  turn,  has  affected  the  attitudes  of  young  and  older  Jews 
over  the  world. 

2,  The  European  Background 

In  Europe,  East  European  and  some  Central  European  Jews  have 
traditionally  regarded  themselves  as  living  "in  exile"  and  upon 
sufferance,  a&litary  service  held  no  appeal  for  th«m;  it  was 
regarded  as  punitive  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  humiliating  in 
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Germany  (where  Jews  virtually  were  excluded  from  officer  ranks), 
rationale  of  peace  was  substituted  for  the  despised  and  deployed 


A 


military  draft. 

The  historic  attitude  in  the  shtetl  —  the  Jewish  community  — 
in  Eastern  Europe  was  one  of  horror,  Jews  were  permitted  to  play 
no  part  in  public  life,  and  they  did  not  want  to  serve  in  the 
Czar's  army.  Memories  of  the  cantonist  period  of  the  odd-nineteenth 
century  were  green  and  vivid.  But  young  men  were  "taken"  (this  is 
the  word  almost  invariably  used  for  entrance  into  army  life)  and 
were  forced  to  serve  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  In  thia 
way  they  became  dissociated  from  their  Jewish  ways  and  habits. 

Even  when  the  period  of  service  was  considerably  reduced,  all  kinds 
of  ruses  and  stratagems  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
conscriptions  that  so  impoverished  the  Jewish  communities.  Young 
children  were  married  off  j  families  without  sons  "adopted"  boys; 
name 3  and  dates  of  birth  were  falsified;  multilations  —  induced 
hernias,  perforated  eardrums,  removal  of  finger  Joints,  etc.  — 
were  common  occurrences.  Illegal  emigration  was  another  way  of 
escape  and  is  often  cited  in  life  histories  as  the  reason  for 
leaving  the  shtetl.  Because  of  the  horror  with  which  life  in  the 
ariy  was  viewed,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  quotas  of 
recruits,  for  the  problem  of  recruiting  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
local  Jewish  communities.  Bands  qt  khappers  (literally  "catchers") 
would  pounce  on  the  orphaned,  the  helpless,  the  idiots,  and  the 
friendless  in  neighboring  towns  to  furnish  the  necessary  recruits. 

The  lack  of  customary  Jewish  food  is  perhaps  mentioned  most 
often  by  informants  when  they  speak  of  the  miseries  of  army  life 
in  those  times.  However,  when  parties  of  soldiers  passed  through 
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a  town  or  ware  billeted  there,  Jewish  women  would  supply  Jewish 

food  to  the  Jewish  soldiers.  One  informant,  now  a  man  of  82  years, 

was  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  Ukraine  circa  1890;  whenever  he  could, 

he  ate  in  the  home  of  a  Jewish  family  even  though  he  personally  had 

no  feeling  about  observing  customary  dietary  laws. 

Another  informant  explained  why  it  was  the  Jews  did  not  want 

to  go  into  the  army,  as  follows: 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons.  I  can  tell  you  ray  own 
experiences  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  because  I  was  drafted 
into  the  army  then.  *nd  I  think  they  hold  for  most  of  the 
boys  who  were  in  the  aray.  First  of  all,  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  army;  if  the  word 
"Zhid"  wasn’t  thrown  at  you  a  hundred  times  a  day,  it  wasn't 
said  once.  They  —  the  Coyim  —  made  a  great  deal  of  fun  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers;  they  used  to  laugh  at  them  and  call  them 
names...  Then  there  was  no  chance  to  get  ahead  in  the  army. 

A  Jew  was  naver  raised  to  a  higher  position  there,  even  though 
many  were  good  soldiers  and  deserved  a  rank.  For  example,  I 
was  the  only  one  in  our  whole  battalion  who  could  write  (Russian). 
So  I  became  the  Shraiber  (clerk)  for  the  outfit.  But  the 
official  writer  was  a  Russian  who  couldn't  even  make  a  cross, 
iind  that  was  because  headquarters  was  not  supposed  to  know 
that  a  Jew  was  given  a  better  job  than  a  Russian  soldier.  «nd 
then  there  was  another  reason  why  the  Jewish  boys  didn't  want  to 
go  into  the  array.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  Jews  to  fight. 

Conditions  wore  not  so  wonderful  for  them  in  the  country 
they  they  should  not  fight  for  Russia.  And  Russia's  political 
policies  did  not  interest  them.  They  got  nothing  for  fighting 
a  war  for  their  "motherland.”  They  didn't  get  political 
rights,  they  didn't  get  any  more  economic  privileges;  and 
while  they  were  away  fighting,  their  families  were  being 
slaughtered  in  pogroms  at  home.  So,  con  i  give  me  one 
good  reason  why  the  Jews  should  fight  for  Russia?  I  can't 
see  any. . . . 

^~Would  you  say  that  the  Jews  were  afraid  to  fight?_/  No, 
certainly  they  were  not.  They  made  good  soldiers,  but  they 
had  no  reason  to  fight.  There  was  nothing  to  fight  fori  (1) 

In  Germany,  where  conditions  were  different,  Jews  were  debarred 

from  the  officer  tanks  as  a  rule  (and  these  ranks  ♦arried  great 

prestige);  but  there  was  no  characteristic  evasion  of  army  service. 


(1)  Unpublished  interview;  RCC  document,  J-R  341 
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Notable  exceptions  to  the  generally  anti-ailitaristic  attitude 
were  those  where  the  objectives  were  Jewish.  The  Bibical  defense 
of  Palestine  was  part  of  Jewish  tradition.  In  the  underground 
resistance  in  all  countries  in  World  War  II,  Fartisans  fought 
consciously  for  their  freedom,  as  they  have  also  both  in  the  under¬ 
ground  and  open  warfare  for  the  independence  of  Israel.  That  is, 

• 

the  historical  evidence  is  that,  in  the  Old  Vorld,  military  draft 
service  was  presented  to  Jews  under  the  most  onerous  conditions. 
Jews  threw  themselves  into  military  activity  only  when  it  was 
clearly  in  their  interest  as  a  group.  (Similarly,  Spanish  and 
German  (*?)  Jews  fought  gladly  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in 
the  Civil  War,  where  the  “causes”  for  which  they  were  fighting 
were  clear. ) 

East  European  Jews  regarded  two  kinds  of  behavior  as  treason: 

/ 

(1)  apostasy  and  (2)  informing.  Jewish  informers  in  Czarist 
eastern  Europe  were  ostracized  by  their  Cfmraunities,  but  some 
informing  was  practiced  even  under  the  Nazi  regime.  Informing  was 
regarded  as  worse  than  apostasy  (from  a  secular  point  of  view)  for 
it  endangered  the  very  life  of  the  Jewish  community.  In  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  the  notion  of  treachery  is  oriented  to  the 
national  state;  it  can  be  said  thit  in  Israel  the  Jewish 
community  has  become  the  state. 

3.  The  American  Jewish  Serviceman 

In  the  United  States  before  World  Var  II  it  was  often  a 
matter  »f  surprise  and  discomfort,  if  not  scorn,  to  lind  Jews  in 
the  regular  Army  or  on  the  police  ftrce  of  a  city  (though  New  York 
City  has  many  Jew3  on  the  force). 

American  Jewish  families  wept  in  W*rld  Wars  I  and  II  when 

their  young  men  were  drafted;  the  young  men  and  their  families 
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nere  regarded  as  doomed*  T^ls  may  have  been  no  re  marked  in  • -oriel 
W&r  I9  when  anti-Semitism  me  no  battle  issue*  In  >orld  ’uar  I, 

Jewish  (and  general  American)  pacifism  was  so  strong  that  soldiers 
are  reported  to  have  shot  into  the  air  rather  than  at  the  (human) 
enemy*  However,  the  members  of  the  American  Jewish  Legion  and  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  are  very  proud  of  their  Americanism*  In 
World  >*ar  II,  many  Jewish  men  and  women  enlisted  voluntarily, 
partly  because  they  were  clear  about  the  fascist  and  anti-Semitic 
issues*  At  this  time  there  were  other  changes  in  the  direction  of 
American  secularization,  i.e.  heavy  drinking  vs*  the  traditional 
sobriety,  and  considerable  sexual  freedom  for  both  sexes*  In 
World  War  II  there  was  also  a  return  to  religion,  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  vhole  American  military. 

In  terns  of  physical  appearance,  young  Jews  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  orange  juice  and  codliver  oil  tradition  are  no  longer 
undersized,  underweight  or  stoops-ouldered  in  the  stereotype  manner 
of  fifty  years  a,o.  there  is  vary  little  affect  attached  to 
circumcision  in  branding  a  nan  as  a  Jew.  Rather  it  has  become>  a 
class  point  in  America  and  most  middle  class  men  under  the  age  of 
forty  have  been  outinely  circumcised  in  infancy*  Physical  prowess 
is  valued  among  American  Jews  as  it  is  among  other  Americans,  itven 
the  facial  confirmation  has  undergone  an  apparent  change.  Jews 
who  are  sensitive  about  "prominent"  noses  are  apt  to  be  men  with 
other  psychoneurotic  problems. 

In  World  War  I^>  Jews  were  the  only  non-Christian  religious 
group  to  be  accorded  formal  recognition,  i.e,  chaplains  were 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish.  Special  foods  for  Passover 
were  made  available  insofar  as  this  was  possible.  All  American 
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soldiers  were  furnished,  a^ain  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  with 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners,  but  Jewish  soldiers  got  an 
"extra  •"  (Perhaps  the  most  telling  single  instance  of  symbolic 
religious  use  of  food  that  was  reported  to  us  was  the  seder  that 
was  held  in  Goering's  castle  in  the  spring  of  1945,  in  which  Jewish 
and  Gentile  American  Soldiers  participated.)  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  it  v/as  Ihroudi  food  that  religion  v;as  roaiorlv  recog¬ 
nized.  Though  in  the  United  States  Jewish  soldiers  were  granted 
leave  for  the  fall  High  Holy  Days  or  for  Passover,  they  did  not 
in  combat  areas  observe  the  Sabbath  or  the  Day  of  Atonement  in 
such  terms.  (It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  whether,  when  leaves 
were  granted,  there  was  any  form  of  exchange  between  the  Jewish 
holidays  and  the  Christian  ones.)  Jewish  veterans  sometimes  said 
that  in  the  Army  they  ha  -  a  "dispensation"  that  permitted  them  to 
disregard  customary  dietary  laws;  asked  how  the  dispensation  had 
been  granted,  they  replied  that  they  did  not  know  or  that  they 
supposed  it  was  "like  the  Catholics. "  (ilero  one  notes  a  religious 
practice  spreading  —  at  least  as  an  assumption  —  from  one  to 
another  group  living  under  similar  conditions.) 

American  Jewish  families  in  ho  rid  ..ar  II  were  somewhat  confused 
about  how  to  treat  their  young  relatives  in  unifonnj  there  was 
a  mixture  of  pride  and  embarrassment.  A  soldier's  service  and 
distinction  were  claimed  boastfully  by  his  family  and  friends; 

YiA.Cs  and  YiAVES  were  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  (though  not 
in  Israel  —  see  below).  Yet  no  true  vainglory  was  expressed 
until  Jews  joined  partisan  groups  or  the  Israeli  array.  However, 
attitudes  varied.'.  One  businoss  man  known  to  the  writer  was 
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immensely  proud  of  his  colonel's  eagles  and  later  of  his  general's 
star;  this  American  (Jewish)  tycoon  had  left  hussia  for  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  eight,  ids  sons  also  were  in  «orld  'dr  II 
but  no  particular  fuss  was  made  over  then.  Another  general,  a 
very  distinguished  lawyer  of  German  Jewish  ancestry,  was  also 
very  proud;  these  men,  like  many  other  Americans,  enjoy  keeping 
their  military  titles  in  peacetime* 

Jews  were  accused  by  the  prejudice  of  finding  "safe" 
positions  in  wartime;  v.orld  •  ar  I  and  II  records  show  them  to 
have  been  as  "brave"  as  other  groups*  fiany  American  Jews  do  not 
seem  to  care  about  these  records,  although  they  nay  stress 
partisan,  Palestine  Brigade  and  Israeli  activity;  seme  Revolutionary 
and  Confederate  families  differ,  as  do  the  individual  top  officers 
mentioned  above*  I  met  no  stress  Gn  acts  of  bravado,  such  as 
Siegfried  Sassoon  describes  in  his  World  War  I  British  autobiography. 

Conversations  with  „  oung  middle-class  Anerican-Jewish 
draftees  of  World  Y.'ar  II  and  the  present  reveal  considerable 
distaste  for  Army  life.  One  young  man  (22),  waiting  to  be  "taken" 
in  a  month,  told  me  of  a  young  friend  of  his  already  "taken"  who 
had  been  3ent  from  hew  fork  to  a  California  camp,  and  he  empathized 
powerfully  and  self -pityingly  with  the  soldier's  loneliness  for 
his  family,  friends  and  girl  in  New  York,  and  for  the  good  food 
he  had  at  heme,  My  informant's  elder  brother,  a  young  veteran  (2.6) 
of  World  War  II,  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  army  from  the  shift 
of  food  habits,  and  anticipated  the  same  difficulties  for  his 
younger  brother  who  would  eat  only  meat  three  time  a  day  instead 
of  eggs,  etc.  These ' young  men  conducted  a  flourishing  jewelry 
business  with  their  ailing  father,  and  hated  to  leave  it.  The 
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Aray  was  regarded  as  an  inpersonal,  non-human  elewental  force, 
entirely  opposed  to  the  warmth  and  known  character  of  the 
indulgent  family;  uniforce,  travel,  other  new  experiences 
connected  with  it  meant  nothing:  it  was  an  arbitrary  force,  to  be 
evaded  if  possible,  and  otherwise  to  be  submitted  to.  The  father,  aged 
50,  on  the  other  hand  boasted  to  ae  of  his  own  hair-raising  and 
retrospectively  amusing  experiences  as  an  interpreter  in  the 
Czarist  Hussian  aray,  and  was  impatient  of  his  sons1  softness* 

liany  young  American  Jewish  draftees  think  of  the  Army  as 
an  irresistible  might  and  fate,  others  think  of  it  as  an  institution 
like  others  within  which  they  may  find  their  way.  This  latter 
attitude  may  reflect  the  Jewish  experience  of  social  mobility, 
which  has  been  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  Europe,  both  within 
the  Jewiah  community  and  in  the  general  national-cultural-political 
community.  Thus,  professional  men  and  those  with  special  bents 
seek  related  placemen  t  in  the  military.  Promotion  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  (they  realize)  but  is  not  unexpected  when  it  comes,  and 
may  be  striven  for. 

I  have  hoard  America:*  Jews  speak  of  Aray  friendships  as  the 
British  Sassoon  did,  i.e.  as  close  affectionate  relationships 
that  might  be  wiped  out  some  terrible  day  "when  you  number  comes 
up*.  The  fatalistic  aspect  is  consistent  with  other  attitudes 
reported  above.  It  led  Sassoon  to  defy  the  British  Army  even 
after  winning  several  decorations  for  bravery. 

All  variations  of  physical  contact  have  been  reported; 
gregariousness  is  good* 

In  civilian  life,  Jev/ish  men  and  women  often  have  separate 
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orgufLntiooa,  the  extreme  being  found  among  orthodox  religious 
groups*  But  there  is  no  insistence  on  wholly  male  organizations, 
especially  in  the  secularized  population.  For  example,  the 
powerful  American  HISTADRUT  (labor  Federation  for  Israel, 
which  is  the  private  backbone  of  the  Israeli  government)  includes 
members  of  both  sexes;  one  of  its  woman  members  is  also  Israeli 
Minister  of  labor* 

I  Sony  Jews  in  World  War  felt  lonely,  or  experienced  ati- 
Semitiaa,  and  these  segregated  themselves  socially  with  other 
Jews  in  the  army  —  a  practice  enforced  upon  Negroes,  but  opposite 
to  the  experiences  of  i.iany  iaxican-Americans*  I  never  heard  of 
a  Jew  who  regarded  the  Army  or  fighting  either  lightly  or  too 
earnestly;  it  was  a  duty  to  be  gone  through,  and  he  might  get  by* 

In  World  War  IX  the  clear  enemy  was  the  Nazis,  and  Jews  of  various 
national  origins  felt  that  they  were  needed  in  that  battle,  c-nd 
that  the  battle  was  theirs*  This  resembles  behavior  in  civilian 
life  where  endless  Jewish  organizations  defend  Jewish  interests 
against  outside  threats,  as  well  as  all-Jewish  fraternal  and  social 
organizations* 

The  autobiographies  at  YIVO  suggest  that  »-orld  ’jar  experience 
sent  many  young  American  Jews  (close  to  the  East  European 
background)  back  to  a  traditional  fold  of  religion  and  of  Jewish 
separateness,  out  of  desperate  fear  and  loneliness*  This  did  not 
preclude  associating  with.  Gentiles  at  the  front  but  it  seemed 
linked  wl th  some  clarification  of  identity*  That  is,  the  green 
soldiers  were  originally  confused  and  unhappy  about  their  American 
and/or  Jewish  identity,  a.nd  the  terrors  of  war  so  set  their 
perspective  that  they  wese  able  to  accept  being  Jews  in  the  United 
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9  tates.  la  other  words,  certain  basic  conflicts  —  even  tragedies 
of  civilian  life  —  broke  through  under  military  pressures,  and 
we  rc  often  resolved  anew  and  satisfactorily.  For  these  young 
Jews,  possibly,  the  "enemy*  to  be  vanquished  mas  not  so  much  the 
Qe mans  or  Japanese,  as  the  American  social  vacuum  in  idiich  they 
had  been  living  heretofore*  (tadca&Wtaierioans  revealed  similar 
orientations,  and  tie  more  joyfully  attacked  Japanese  ifcen  they 
discovered  the  possibility  of  solidarity  with  Anglo-Aaerioan 
soldiers.) 

Attitudes  towards  authority  are  generally  'said  to  be  predicated 
on  performance.  As  ?•  Btlenenstok  points  out  in  Ills  article  on 
authority  in  the  shtetl^.  East  Europeans  feel  that  authority  can 
be  disputed,  for  it  operates  by  advice  and  reason  instead  of  by 
command,  and  must  always  be  validated  by  performance;  there  can  be 
no  regimentation,  but  there  is  egalitarianiam  and  recognition  of 
individual  differences.  One  individual  tends  to  regard  another  as 
only  an  individual  (in  contrast  to  the  Catholic  separation  of  the 
individual  from  the  office  he  holds),  ana  often  uses  this  as  an 
avenue  to  intimacy  that  can  be  unctexmining  (e.g.  malicious  gossip, 
etc.)*  Warding  off  such  intimacy  by  various  devices  of  aloofness 
is  found  unforgivable  by  an  East  European  Jew,  and  is  often  attacked 
in  devious  ways*  European  parents  —  or  elders  of  European  lastly 
background  —  are  treated  Tdth  consideration  and/or  esteem  because 
of  their  generation-status,  and  no  demonstrations  of  virtue  are 


(2)  Theodore  Bienenstok,  "Social  Life  an*  Authority  in  the  Eastern 
European  Jewish  Shtetl  Community*,  The  SouthwBetsrn  Jourhal 
of  Anthropology.  *  ?ol*  6,  No*~3>  Autuaa  x9*v,  pp#  238-254* 
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required;  children  are  sinl  larly  accepted  but  are  expected  to 
justify  this  by  same  rfiow  of  regard  as  respecting  parental 
opinions  or  life-nays* 

I  never  heard  of  Jewish  conflicts  with  UP1 a  (in  contrast 
with  UexloaivdKerioans,  who  boasted  of  it);  this  is  consistent 
with  the  stress  on  being  law-abiding*  The  New  York  City  Jewish 
ooBwonity  Maintains  its  own  court  of  law  for  civil  cases,  and 
operates  under  the  authority  of  the  ^ew  York  State  Arbitration 
law;  its  personnel  is  drawn  froa  the  general  community.  Jewish 
tr&uition  enjoins  the  people  to  observe  the  law  of  the  land,  except 
for  certain  religious  corunandaents  (dietary.  Sabbath,  montheism). 

Death  is  an  occasion  for  displaying  immense  sorrow,  and  is 

regarded  as  an  irreparable  tragedy,  a  final  one,  no  matter  how  it 

happens*  Success  in  life  is  supposed  to  be  a  result  of  categorical 

virtues,  like  hard  work,  honesty,  charity,  etc.,  as  failure  is  the 

obverse  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  of  his  forebears*  But 

easy  acceptance  of  death  is  not  usually  provided  for  emotionally, 

althou^i  one  noted  East  European  Jewish  figure  ("assimilated*) 

named  in  his  will  the  man  who  was  to  say  the  eulogy  at  this  funeral  I 

Suicide  is  not  well  regarded,  and  is  not  a  traditional  act,  and 

there  seems  no  pull  towards  it  (but  rather  all  kinds  of  "realistic” 

rationalizations  away  from  it).  However,  there  were  individual 

Jewish  suicides  in  Nazi  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  depression 

of  the  30*8*  On  the  contrary,  Jewish  psychic  viability  has  been 

noted  by  many,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  rise  in  morale  when  danger 

confronts  the  community  (as  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighting).  Yet 

relatives  tolerate  device  for  avoiding  danger*  Thus,  one  American 

Jewish  man  was  allowed  to  leave  New  York  for  California  with  his 
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wife  and  children  to  avoid  penalties  far  subs  owing  his  wife's 
American  and  dast  European  Jewish  relatives*  I  think  such 
permissiveness  can  be  generalised,  for  the  emphasis  is  on  survival* 

The  Jewish  underground  was  powerful  in  Europe  in  Viorld  3ar  II, 
even  within  the  concentration  camps  where  Jews  showed  astoundingly 
high  norale;  various  voIioms  deal  with  this  subject*  Jews  stood  up 
well  under  H&xi  torture,  feeling  one  with  Jewry  all  over  the 
world  (this  point  is  always  made  clear)*  Fanous  study  groups  were 
developed  in  the  concentration  camps;  and  escapes  were  always 
planned  with  the  anonymous  underground  organisation*  I  think  it  is 
a  safe  generalisation  to  make  that  where  danger  has  threatened  the 
Jewish  coon  unity  as  a  conmunity  in  historical  times,  its  morale 
has  soared;  the  creation  of  Israel  out  of  Ti’orld  War  II  debris  is 
simply  the  latest  instance* 

Treatment  of  a  wounded  enemy  by  the  Israeli  national  forces 
(the  first  Jewish  nationalist  array  in  modern  times)  has  been 
reported  everywhere  to  conform  to  the  Geneva  conventions*  This 
does  not  necessarily  cover  ■terrorist"  underground  activities* 

(There  were  Jews  also  among  the  Russian  ■Terrorists*  of  Csarlst 
times;  and  we  had  liurder  Inc*  in  Brooklyn,  New  York*) 

4*  The  Israeli  Soldier 

The  Israeli  Army  has  shown  endless  instances  of  uhe  most 
rookie 38  bravery,  where  hvman  bodies  were  pitted  against  tanks  and 
won;  but  this  is  a  well  indoctrinated  army  of  young  crusaders  who 
know  exactly  their  objectives  and  their  risks.  Violence  was 
forbidden  them  in  their  occupation  of  enemy  territory;  on  the 
contrary  they  were  taught  to  build  up  the  land  for  community  use* 
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This  tngr,  and  all  the  „  rang  Israelis,  are  indoctrinated  with  a 
fie  roe  pride  of  country  and  confidence  in  themselves*  The  bearing 
of  the  Israeli  military  and  HP's  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
civilian  population,  and  the  unifom  is  the  casus),  one  of  shorts 
snd  open  shirt)  hence  military  and  civilians  do  not  feel  separate 
from  each  other*  There  is  considerable  boasting  of  and  by  young 
military  heroes;  and  such  adulation  of  youth*  doth  men  and  women 
compose  the  military  (drafted  at  18),  and  wear  the  same  uniforms, 
except  for  the  women's  skirts;  but  the  women  are  in  separate 
divisions. 

In  the  Israeli  Any  all  risks  are  expected  and  taken  by  men 
and  women,  as  in  “Orld  Vcar  II  undergrounds,  except  for  individuals, 
this  is  not  so  regarding  Jewish  participation  in  other  armies.  In 
general,  practices  of  the  Israeli  Amy  reveal  the  positive  lengths 
to  which  Jews  will  go  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  i.e., 
belief  in  the  redemption  of  their  homeland,  fris  is  so  marked 
that  JewB  and  Gentiles  alike  say  that  Israelis  no  longer  look  like 
Jews  1  Certain  European  Jewish  values  seem  to  be  minimized  in  Israel* 
Thus,  Israeli  youth  are  treasured  above  the  aged;  fighting  and 
other  non-intellectual  activities  are  cultivated  before  the  old-time 
book-learning;  the  martial  spirit  (and  sports)  rivals  or  supersedes 
the  pacifist*  Israeli  youth  are  hardened  physically  in  the 
agricultural  collectives  (Kibbutzim)  and  in  military  training,  in 
oontrast  to  European  and  American  Jewish  children,  who  are  cherished 
also,  but  who  are  pampered  physically,  food  and  health  being 
stressed;  the  ambitions  instilled  in  them  are  for  accomplishments 
in  business  and  learning*  Everywhere  among  Jews  individualism 
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and  resourcefulness  are  stressed  in  various  fays,  with  emphasis 
upon  kcaaxrLtarlaniam,  freedon  and  equality,  and  preservation  of 
Jewish  identity,  however  this  is  defined  locally*  East  European 
Jews  used  to  publicise  their  collective  and  individual  sufferings 
in  demonstration  of  their  human  worth;  the  opposite  is  stressed 
in  Israel  among  the  young,  and  hardiness  of  all  kinds  is 
cultivated*  (Even  a  young  pregnant  bride  foxbids  herself  to  cry 
vhen  die  is  brought  news  of  her  soldier-husband*  e  deaths) 

In  Eastern  Europe,  tbs  possibility  of  armed  service  was 
dreaded  and  evaded;  in  Germany  it  was  dreaded  but  not  evaded;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  not-happy 
inevitability  (the  same  response  is  also  ^iven  by  Gentiles  of 
English  and  German  origins  in  Hew  York)*  In  Israeli,  on  the 
contrary,  young  Jewc  accept  military  service  as  a  normal  condition 
of  their  pioneerli  g  life*  In  Israeli  there  is  a  universal  draft 

of  young  men  and  women*  At  eighteen  both  must  go  through  one  year 
of  military  duty  and  subsequently  do  a  yearly  month's  servioe  in 
tne  reserve  (of*  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune  special  feature, 

January  16,  1951)*  These  draftees  thoroughly  accept  the  necessity 
as  part  of  building  up  their  infant  country*  Israeli  military 
service  is  in  fact  bound  up  with  civilian  life  since  it  includes 
agricultural  work  as  p*rt  of  the  military  training*  In  the 
United  States,  with  our  traditional  bias  against  military  life  as 
a  career,  Jews  like  others  have  regarded  military  service  as  a 
liability  and  a  break  with  preferred  civilian  objectives*  In  the 
United  States  military  service  is  viewed  as  antithetical  to  peace; 
in  Israel  it  is  regarded  as  a  condition  for  peace*  In  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  Jews  have  tended  to  make  critical  civilian 
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decisions  in  eoonection  with  military  service,  e*g*  contract  marriage, 

* 

start  family,  conclude  business,  etc* 

In  the  United  States  close  relatives  are  often  considered  in 
connection  with  enlistment  and  draft,  and  are  relied  upon  for 
oomfort*  This  is  not  So  in  Israel*  In  Europe,  military  service 
was  a  male  activity  (either  glorious  for  the  non-Jews,  or  shameful 
for  the  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sectors  of  the  canunity)  •  The 
attitudes  carried  over  to  the  United  States,  with  much  modification* 

In  Israel  it  is  a  great  opportunity  for  both  sexes*  In  Israel 
service  is  regarded  as  an  aldult  pioneering  responsibility  of  men 
end  women  alike*  (No  data  on  Yemen  of  Syria  or  Morocco  or  Egypt, 
but  I  think  —  as  do  informants  —  that  Israel  would  continue  to 
stand  out  as  the  great  contrast*) 

r  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  mother's  despair  and  panic 

often  confuse  the  son's  sense  of  adulthood*  In  Israel,  however, 
the  young  draftee  is  one  with  the  whole  adult  community,  who 
idolise  him-her,  In  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  family 
(even  strangers  in  another  community)  will  always  comfort  the  young 
soldier,  lost  away  from  home  —  in  Israel,  national  glory  is  offered 
him  instead*  The  American  Jewish  soldier  who  enjoys  his  role  as  a 
soldier  —  apart  from  the  anti-Semitic  justifications  of  World 
War  XI—  is  anomalous  a;  «.  Jew  (  and  as  an  American,  except  for 
many  Maxi  can-Ameri  cans,  southerners,  and  sane  westerners)*  The 
Jewish  contribution  to  the  American's  traditional  die  cast  for 
professional  soldiering  is  his  reminder  that  military  values  are 
opposed  to  intellectual,  humanistic  and  spiritual  values*  Even 

\  the  American  Jew  who  has  learned  to  enjoy  athletics  does  not  enjoy 
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aoldlerlng,  which  he  in  no  way  equates  with  sports*  Also,  military 
regimentation  violates  the  Jew’s  sense  of  hinself  as  a  self-<iirecting 
individual* 


) 

i 
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Appendix:  Wpmsn  In  the  Arsed  Servioes 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  Jewish  women  serve  equally 
with  men  in  the  Israeli  forces*  Evidently  the  adaptation  was 
easy,  met  no  objections,  although  the  personnel  were  drawn  from 
all  over  the  globe.  The  women  are  *  equal  and  independent  — 
in  theory,  and  slowly  but  growingly  in  practice  —  in  other 
spheres  of  Israeli  life;  thoy  compose  ten  per  cent  of  the  Parliament* 
*here  Americans  generally  resist  the  idea  of  women  serving  on  any 
but  a  voluntary  and  limited  basis,  Israeli  women  accept  the 
obligation  of  serving  out  their  de si 91a ted  military  period,  for  to 
them  the  motivation  and  the  pressure  are  undstakable* 

American  Jewish  women  joined  the  United  States  military  in 
World  War  II  gladly,  but  many  refused  to  remain  in  the  reserves, 
end  do  not  wish  to  volunteer  again  unless  all-out  war  is  declared* 

Single  and  married  women  both  volunteered;  a  married  woman  did  so 
if  her  husband  was  in  service  and  they  had  no  children.  Jewish 

tradition  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  always  allowed  women 
to  mark  quite  independently  outside  of  the  heme  (except  among  the 
upper  bourgeoisie),  especially  vhen  the  family  needed  financial 
help*  However,  a  woman  was  always  expected  to  consult  with  others 
of  the  family,  especially  her  father  or  husband  (and  adult  son?) 
Jewish  women  have  always  been  self-reliant  in  all  ways,  and  in 
general  are  considered  to  be  more  so  than  their  men,  but  it  is 
always  under  the  over-all  moral  (i*«.  talmudio- supported)  supervision 
of  male  kin*  At  tlmeein  Europe,  as  In  the  United  States,  they 
have  assumed  more  material  responsibility  than  their  husbands;  in 
the  United  States,  however,  they  tend  to  assume  ihese 
responsibilities  equally  with  brothers  and  husbands,  as  well  as 
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intellectual  and  professional  opportunities* 

Biblical  figures  of  heroic  women  find  no  models  in  subsequent 
Jewish  history  until  the  creation  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish 
Brigade  and  then  of  the  Israel  Amy  (and  of  the  national  Sports 
organization  that,  under  the  British  mandat*,  functioned  as  an 
unacknowledged  Home  Guard  against  Arab  attack)*  It  is  instructive 
that  his  Army  is  composed  of  young  Jewish  men  and  women  of 
Asiatic,  European,  African  and  American  proveniences j  it  .  iates 
the  adaptability  of  young  Jews  to  new  and  given  radically  altered 
ideologies,  from  which  their  parents  often  shrink*  In  this  Army, 
men  and  women  are  regarded  alike  as  soldiers,  except  for  maternal 
responsibilities*  Women  are  not  regarded  as  liabilities  or  as 
temptations  to  the  Israeli  Army,  though  they  often  are  to  Jews  of 
other  national  anru.es* 
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The  Jewish  Soldier 
Simaary 

1*  It  le  extremely  important  for  Jem  to  be  able  to  Identify 

personally  with  a  cause  for  which  they  are  asked  to  f  ight* 

They  fight  well  when  provided  with  motivations  specific  to 

their  situation  and  interest  as  well  as  «he  general  ones* 

2*  Jewish  attitudes  towards  military  service  and  fighting  have 

been  directly  related  to  the  conditions  of  their  life  and  to 

the  extent  to  ^Hich  they  have  been  able  to  identify  the  oause 

mi#*  tneih  am  interests*  In  Eastern  Europe,  where  they  were 

oetraoiaed  from  social  participation,  military  service  was 

dreaded  and  evaded  if  possible}  in,  Germany,  where  they  were 

not  permitted  to  rise  to  prestige  positions  in  the  services, 

military  service  was  dreaded  but  accepted*  In  the  United 

States,  young  Jews  tend  to  accept  military  service  on  much 

the  same  terns  with  other  Americans  —  though  they  are  affected 
attitude*. 

by  anti-Seedtid/  In  Israel,  as  in  Partisan  and 
underground  fighting  during  loxl$l  War  II,  both  men  and  women 
have  enthusiastically  accepted  their  roles  as  soldiers* 

3*  Potentially,  both  men  ana  women  are  willing  to  serve*  Jewish 
women  are  accustomed  to  accepting  responsibility;  in  the 
United  States  they  tend  to  assume  economic  responsibilities 
as  well  as  intellectual  and  professional  opportunities  equally 
with  brothers  and  husbands*  (Even  segregated,  sheltered, 
t row-beaten  Yemenite  girls  have  been  trained  to  soldiering*) 
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Sources  of  Information 

i»  Recorded  interviews  and  other  docwentary  material  of 
Columbia  University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures# 

2#  Publications  prepared  in  Connection  with  Columbia 

University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures: 

Bienenatok,  Theodore,  "Social  life  and  Authority 
in  the  Eastern  European  Jewish  Shtetl  Community", 

The  Southwestern  Journal  of  Anthropology# 

VolV&y  MoT37"Autwm  13$,  pp.’  55S-SS 

Jpf  i’e,  Natalie  F#,  "The  Dynamics  of  Benefice 
frcng  East  European  Jews"  Social  Forces# 

*ci#  27,  No#  3,  March  1949,  ..p# 

Zborowski,  Maris,  "The  Place  of  Book  learning 
in  Traditional  Jewish  Culture"  Harvard 
Educational  Review.  Vol*  19.  No#  2.  Spring  1949# 
pp'.'97-W.  - 

Zborowski,  Marie,  "Children  of  the  Covenant" 

Social  Forces  (In  press) 

Zborowski,  i-*ark,  and  landes,  Ruth  and  others# 

"Hypotheses  Concerning  the  Eastern  European 
Jewish  Family”  Psychiatry  (In  press) 

Zborowski,  Hark  and  Herzog,  Elizabeth,  and  others# 

It  Was  In  Our  Town.  New  fork.  International 
Universities  i’ress  (In  press) 

3#  In  addition,  the  writers  interviewed,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report,  individuals  from  Eastern  Europe,  Germany, 

Israel,  and  native  Americans,  including  both  men  and  women, 
age  range  27-75#  Both  writers  also  drew  upon  their  previous 
knowledge  gained  from  association  with  Jewish  individuals 
who  had  expressed  themselves  on  the  points  under  consideration# 
Dr.  Landes  is  associated  with  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  warn  able  to  draw  on  her  studies  made 
for  them# 

4#  Publications  on  Israel# 
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riM  BACKGROUND  OF  THI  CHINESE  SOLDIER1 

R*  L*  Bunzel 

1*  The  Position  of  the  Cnlnese  in  the  United  States  A tmd  Forces 
Two  things  oaks  the  position  of  the  individual  Chines* 
soldier  special:  1)  The  Chinese  are  identifiable,  and  2)  The 
Chinese  are,  at  least  potentially,  representatives  of  "the 
enemy"  *  The  identifiahility  of  the  Chinese  is  derived  fruc  a 
coabl  nation  of  a  distinct  racial  type  and  identifiable  names* 

At  the  tine  that  this  is  written  (February  1,  1951)  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  indication  that  the  Chinese  are  regarded 
by  Americans  generally  as  "the  enemy"*  Americans  interviewed 
concerning  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  war  visualize  it  as 
being  a  war  against  Russia;  in  se  far  as  the  Chinese  are  seen 
as  part  of  the  war  it  is  "the  Chinese  Communists”  —  a  clique 
which  has  seized  power  from  the  inept  Nationalists  and  which 
is  now  running  the  country  as  "dupes  of  iiosoow”*  Chinese 
interviewed  do  not  report,  any  evidence  of  hostility  toward 
them;  only  one  anti-Chinese  incident  mas  reported  to  the  writer* 
This  was  described  as  follows  by  the  Chinese  informant: 


1  The  following  memorandum  is  based  on  research  conducted  by 
the  Chinese  group  of  Research  In  Contemporary  Cultures  in 
New  York  City,  and  applies  to  Chinese  from  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States*  It  ctoes  not  apply  in  all  particular 
to  Chinese  from  San  Ibancisoo  community,  though  containing  a  larger 
nwaber  of  complete  families  and  a  greater  proportion  of  second 
and  third  generation  members,  nevertheless  maintains  its 
cultural  identity,  and  its  characteristically  Chinese  social 
and  political  institutions* 
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i  know  of  only  one  anti-Giinese  incident  in  Now 
York*  A  friend  >f  mine  got  into  a  subway  behind 
another  Cantonese  you  know  one  Cantonese  can  always 
identify  another*  The  train  mis  crowded  and  he  was 
pushed  '  p  against  ar  African*  The  Ameilt  an  was  annoyed 
and  tuned  around  a  id  said,  "Stop  pushing  me,  you—— 
you  Hortf  Korc^r  »"  Anyone  shou?>.d  have  known  that  he 
wasn't  a  North  acrean,  but  a  Chinese* 

The  same  informant  n  ported  that  die  had  heard  that  a  number 
of  "anti-G  inese  incidents"  had  occurred  on  the  Usst  Coast* 

The  present  can-hostile  attitude  toward  Chinese  may  change 
if  fighting  spreads  to  the  Chinese  mainland,  or  if  raids  on 
Chinese  communities  by  iraiigrantion  authori tiles  are  reported 
in  the  press  in  inflammatory  te.tr  3*  In  that  case  the  high 
identifiability  of  even  second  and  third  generation  Chinese 
may  become  a  serious  problem* 

Among  the  Chinese  community  there  are  at  least  three 
lines  of  cleavage:  along  lilies  of  class,  nativity,  and 
political  sympathies*  The  major  class  cleavage  is  between  the 
student  and  professional  groups,  the  so-called  "uptoen" 

Chinese,  and  the  Chinatown  Chinese*  The  uptown  group  come 
from  upper-class  families,  predominantly  urban,  the  parents 
belong  oo  the  new  business  class  of  China  with  western  contacts, 
and  many  of  the  young  peoply  have  gone  to  American  mission 
schools  in  China.  They  ccrae  frees  the  cities  of  North  and 
Central  China,  and  they  speak  liandaxLn*  Host  of  them  are  in 
this  country  of  student  visas,  and  plan  to  return,  although 
some  think  that  "it  may  be  some  tdise"  before  they  can  return* 
The  "Chinatown"  Chinese  do  not  all  live  in  Chinatown,  but 
they  have  their  social  affiliations  there*  They  come  from 
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loner  nlddle  class  and  upper  peasantry}  no  really  poor 
Chinese  families  can  afford  to  send  a  child  overseas*  They 
com  entirely  from  a  limited  area  in  South  China,  speak 
Cantonr,  m  or  related  idalects.  Ueny  speak  no  English*  They 
are  here  on  permanent  visas,  and  aany  of  them  have  derivative 
oltisenahip.  Nevertheless  they  are,  as  a  group,  less 
tiestemiaed  in  their  way  of  lift  and  attitudes  than  the 
uptown  group. 

Between  the  two  groups  there  ie  considerable  hostility. 

The  uptown  Chinese  look  down  on  the  Chinatown  group,  which  in 
turn  resents  the  arrogance  w*  the  uptown  Chinese. 

There  is  an  even  sharper  cleavage  within  the  Chinatown 
group  between  the  Chinese  bom  and  American  bom.  (This  is 
not  a  point  of  conflict  between  generations.)  The  Chinese 
bom  are  predominantly  oriented  toward  China,  and  plan  to 
return.  Though  technically  citizens,  their  participation  in 
American  life  is  minimal.  They  engage  in  occupations  where 
they  do  not  compete  with  Americans  or  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  American  bom,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  through  the 
American  schools,  speak  English  and  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  American  ideas  of  democracy.  Most  of  them  are  the  children 
of  merchants,  hence,  relatively  vrell-to—io*  They  do  not, 
however,  follow  tneir  fathers'  occupation,  nor  the  occupations 
of  the  Chinese  bom,  nor  indeed,  do  their  parents  went  them  — 
■they  do  not  know  how  to  talk  to  people  •"  The  Chinese  bom 
think  that  the  American  born  'save  become  contaminated  b. 

American  culture,  they  are  "empty  bamboos  *\v  ignorant,  ill- 
mannered,  frivolous,  and  unfilial.  Their  contemporaries  among 
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the  uptown  Chenese  a^e  even  more  rejecting  —  they  regard  them 
as  "children  of  laundryoen, "  'Alley  are  not  always  welcomed  b. 
Americana,  either*  i*any  of  them  find  their  problems  more 
than  they  can  solve* 

Chinese  are  not  now  atvi  never  have  been  racial  chauvinists* 

their  ethnocentrisn  is  based  on  the  belief  in  the  superiority 

of  their  culture*  Those  who  have  accepted  American  culture 

will  expect  to  be  treated  "like  anyone  else"}  they  will  regard 

any  reference  to  their  racial  origin  irrelevant  and  a  reflection 

of  American  racial  chuvinism*2 

Chinese  do  not  feel  ties  of  personal  loyalty  to  other 

Chinese  merely  because  they  are  Chinese*  Their  ties  are  to 

their  families,  their  villages,  their  schools,  their  teachers, 

-x 

their  friends,  those  vdth  whan  they  share  common  experiences. 

The  problem  confronting  the  American  born  Chinese  is 
parallel  to  that  confronting  the  Nisei  in  1941*  It  is, 
basically,  "Who  am  I?"  and  also,  "Who  will  'they*  think  I  am?" 
The  Nisei,  having  dscidsd  in  the  basis  of  nativity,  education, 
citizenship,  cultural  affiliation,  that  they  were  Americans, 


2  The  only  difficulty  encountered  by  RCC  interviewers  with  Chinese 
informant*  was  due  to  misapprehension  of  our  purpose*  Certain 
Chinese  believed  that  studies  in  "Chinese  pereonality"  implied 
that  the  investigators  assumed  that  there  were  innate  differences 
in  the  psychological  makeup  of  Chinese  —  an  assumption  which  was 
deeply  resented*  Vfoen  it  was  understood  that  our  interest  was  in 
cultural,  not  biological,  differences,  cooperation  was  readily 
given,  since  this  is  a  subject  in  which  Chinese  are  intensely 
interested,  and  about  which  they  custaaarily  like  to  speculate* 

3  It  was  found  in  the  course  of  HCC  investigations  that  it  was  easier 
for  Aroerioans  than  for  Chins so  to  interview  other  Chinese*  Chinese 
interviewers  could  work  only  with  personal  friends,  or  with  those 
with  when  they  had  had  contact  in  some  previous  professional 
capacity  —  as  social  worker,  nurse,  etc*  They  did  not  feel  that 
being  Chinese,  working  on  a  problem  of  Chinese  culture,  was 
sufficient  basis  oa  which  to  approach  strangers* 
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wero  shocked,  frequently  into  sullen  apathy  and  renunciation 
of  American  ci  tiaenship,  then  they  learned  that  they  were  not 
so  regarded  by  other  Americans,  who  classified  them,  on  the 
basis  of  race  alone,  as  Japanese *4  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  relation  to  the  Chine se-Ameri cans 
to  find  out  who  they  think  they  are,  and  whether  their  picture 
of  themselves  corresponds  to  the  picture  that  other  Americans 
have  of  them.  At  present  we  can  give  no  definitive  answer  to 
this  important  problem,  but  the  indication  is,  based,  to  some 
extent,  on  what  the  Chinese  and  American  born  say  about  each 
other,  that  their  experience  may  parallel  that  of  the  Nisei* 
T^ere  should  be  further  investigation  of  this  problem  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  continuing  as  the  political  scene  changes* 
Political  sentiment  in  Chinatown  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  Chinese  village  which  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
contending  armies  in  a  struggle  in  which  the  inhabitants 
themselves  have  no  stake*  The  Chinatown  people  are  not 
indifferent  to  what  is  taking  place  in  China;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  deeply  concerned.  All  of  them  have  close  relatives 
there,  many  of  them  expect  to  return  one  day;  all  of  them  have 
sentimental  ties  to  Chinese  culture*  Most  of  them  are 
uncommitted  to  any  party  or  any  leader  (traditionally,  Chinese 
despise  politics  and  think  most  governments  and  government 
agents  evil),  but  all  hope  +ha>  out  of  the  present  struggle  a 
government  will  emerge  that  is  strong  enough  to  unite  China 


Thomas,  Dorothy  Swains,  et*  al.  The  Spoilage*  University  of 
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and  bring  peace,  rebuild  the  shattered  economy  of  the  country. 


and  correct  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  recent  past* 

Because  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Chinatown  population 
has  tended  to  support  the  go  varment  in  power*  During  *<orld 
War  II,  Chinatown  was  strongly  pro- National  1st,  pro-Aaerioan 
and  anti- Japanese  •  They  enforced  the  anti-Japanese  boycott, 
contributed  heavily  as  individuals  and  through  their  associations 
to  war  funds  and  relief  funds#  After  the  war,  the  prestige  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  steadily  waned,  although  no  open 
break  occurred*  They  maintained  formal  relations  with  the 
Nationalist  consulate,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Nationalist 
Legislative  Tuan  (Legislative  Assembly)  in  1947#  There  was 
considerable  fear  of  reprisals  against  relatives  in  China,  and 
uptown  Chinese  who  visited  Chinatown  too  frequently  and  seemed 
to  be  prying  into  peoples '  business  were  sespected  of  feeing 
Kuomintang  agents*  (An  accusation  of  this  nature  was  made 
against  a  research  worker  associated  with  another  research 
project*)  when  the  Peking  government  was  established  and 
the  Nationalists  fled  from  the  mainland,  Chinatown's  delegate 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Peking,  anticipating  that,  as 
ie  usual  when  strong  leaders  switch  sides,  he  would  be  able 

to  carry  his  followers  with  him.  This  maneuver  failed,  due 
undoubtedly  in  some  measure  to  the  worsening  of  American- 

Chi  le se  relations,  and  to  persistent  rumors  that  the  American 
authorities  were  going  to  round  up  all  Chinese  and  put  them 
in  concentration  camps,  "just  like  the  Japanese"*  Recently 
(February  1951)  placords  have  been  appearing  in  windows  of 
Chinese  stores  and  advertisements  have  been  inserted  in 
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Chinese  newspapers  announcing  the  allegianoe  of  same  individual, 
business  firm,  or  organisation,  to  the  Nationalist  government, 
anf  repudiating  Communism*  (The  appearance  of  these 
announcements  indicates  that  there  is  no  fear  of  reprisals 
against  relatives  in  (tamunist-held  areas*) 

The  Chinese  views  himself  at  the  center  of  a  series  of 
concentric  circles,  with  the  ties  diminishing  in  intensity 
as  the  group  becomes  more  extended*  The  innermost  circle 
is  the  self  j  next  comes  the  immediate  family  of  parents, 
siblings,  spouses  and  children*  Beyond  that  are  relatives 
of  various  degrees,  to  whom  the  individual  has  responsibility  es, 
and  from  idiom  he  has  expectations*  There  are  still  wider 
groups,  with  less  clearcut  obligations.  Individual  friendship, 
however,  can  cut  across  any  line  —  familial,  regional,  even 
political*  Sven  in  the  civil  war  of  19’4S-9,  generals  on 
opposing  sides  treated  one  another  with  consideration 
because  they  were  friends » 

General  Qjang  Chih-chung,  top  Nationalist  leader  in 
Northwest  China,  confirmed... reports  that  he  had  recently 
received  a  radio  message  from  Communist  General  Chou 
En-lai  emphasizing  their  past  friendship  and  apologizing 
for  the  Communist  invasion  of  Kansu  Province  several 
months  ago* ..  .Asked  why  he  thought  General  Chou  would 
want  to  send  him  such  a  message  in  the  midst  of  civil  . 

war,  General  Chang  sailed  {uid  said,  "We  have  been  friends*^ 

In  this  case  General  Chou  was  exploiting  his  former  friendship 

with  General  Chang  to  further  negotiations  for  a  settlement 


5  New  York  Times.  August  11,  1948* 
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of  the  civil  ear  through  a  rapprochement  of  hostile  groups# 

II#  Cult  oral  Fackground  of  Chinese  Recruits 

Host  of  the  Chinese  entering  the  ’Jolted  States  armed 
services  sill  come  from  encapsulated  Chinee  communities  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  especially  those  of  the  east  and  nest 
coasts#  T  ese  communities  hare  a  number  os  special  charLCwristics 
which  sill  iiifluence  the  adjustment  of  Individuals  coming 
from  them  to  the  requirements  of  army  life#  These  communities 
contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  cl  foreign-born,  many 
of  them  the  Chinese-born  children  of  returned  emigrants#  In 
1930,  the  last  year  of  which  these  data  are  available,  23% 
of  the  total  Chinese  population  ware  native  bom,  20%  sere 
immigrants  who  ted  been  in  the  United  States  15  years  of  more, 
and  the  remaining  57%  sere  immigrants  with  less  than  15  years 
residence#  In  1940  males  outnumbered  females  by  more  than  six 
to  one#  M0re  than  75%  of  the  population  consisted  of  adult 
males,  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty-nine#  In  1940  there  sere  5,245  married  Chinese  males 
and  772  married  Chinese  females  in  %w  York  City*  The  difference 
represents  Chinese  males  whose  wives  are  in  Chinv  • 

Since  the  Chinese  have  never  emigrated  in  family  units, 
but  always  as  individuals,  it  folxows  that  not  only  do  Chinese 
communities  in  this  country  contain  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  foreign  born,  but  also  that  of  the  foreign  born 

all  have  received  their  education,  through  adolescence,  in 
China#  Due  to  various  historical  causes  the  migration  pattern 

of  the  Chinese  has  been  thiat  of  continuing  transient  labor 
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■iteration  of  adult  males,  Since  the  first  Chinese  entered 

this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentsry  as  contract 

laborers,  and  continuing  down  into  the  present,  the  typical 

pattern  has  been  for  young  nan  to  emigrate  in  late 

adolesoenoe  or  early  manhood,  eettle  in  acne  overseas 

oommunity  where  they  had  relatives  or  friends  fron  their 

village,  rsnain  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  sending  money 

bane  regularly  to  their  families,  and  return  to  China  after 

they  had  saved  enough  to  buy  acne  property  and  retire* 

U&ny  of  these  men  were  married  before  they  emigrated,  others 

aarrvxi  t?  iaits  heme,  bat  they  did  not  bring  their  rives 

or  children;  they  would,  however,  provide  money  to  bring 

to  this  country  a  young  son  or  nephew  who  could  be  economically 

productive  and  who  might  ultimately  replace  them  in  the 

business  they  developed  here*  Tho  Chinese  exclusion  laws 

intensified  this  pattern  by  legally  restricting  immigration 

to  families  which  claimed  United  States  citizenship,  and  by 

making  it  almoet  impossible  to  bring  in  women*  Other  legal 

restrictions  tended  to  cut  the  Chinese  off  even  more  from 

participation  in  American  life  and  forced  them  into  developing 

a  communal  life  of  their  own* 

AH  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  this  country  come  from 

a  9  *1’.  croup  of  counites  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  in 

Sot4 '  *  China*  In  this  area  of  China  the  family  village 

is  the  prevailing  unit  of  organization*  All  the  inhabitants 

of  a  village  have  the  same  surname  and  are  related  through 

the  male  line*  In  some  of  these  villages  almost  the  whole 

male  population  between  the  agus  of  twenty  and  sixty  has 
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emigrated,  and  the  vHla0e  depends  in  vary  large  measure  on 
regular  remittances  from  their  overseas  relatives*  The  hold 
of  the  Chinese  family  on  its  mothers  m  very  strong 
throughout  China,  and  especially  so  in  the  soughera  area 
from  which  our  Immigrants  cone*  It  is  usual  in  China  for 
individuals  leaving  their  native  village  to  set  up  families 
in  other  places  to  maintain  their  ties  with  their  native 
place,  returning  at  the  Hew  Tear  to  pay  their  respects  at 
the  graves  of  their  anoe store,  contributing  to  the  maintenance 

of  family  graveyards  and  temples,  end  bodies  are  alvays  sent 
bade  for  burial  in  the  ancestral  place*  In  the  case  of  rich 

and  powerful  families  these  ties  may  be  preserved  for  as  long 
as  six  hundred  years*  Cantonese  li  ving  in  North  China 
preserve  their  native  customs,  food  habits,  and  idaiect  for 
generations,  and  are  identified  as  Cantonese*  It  is  therefore 

congruent  with  Chinese  tradition  that  Chinese  resident  in 

* 

America  still  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  their  native 

v 

village* 

In  the  life  of  the  individual  Chinese,  family  connections 
are  all-important*  Filial  piety,  the  first  rule  of  conduct 
for  a  Chinese,  demanded  that  a  man  respect  and  obey  his 
parents;  but  it  also  required  that  the  parents  educate  their 

children,  find  wives  for  their  sons,  and  provide  for  their 
grandchildren*  Within  the  family  structure  each  individual 

has  his  redognised  place}  each  individual  knows  where  he 
stands  in  relation  to  others}  to  knows  ?tio  is  older  than  he 
and  entitled  to  deference  and  y4jo  is  younger  and  hence  entitled 
to  protection  and  succor,  i Moreover,  most  decisions  were  made 
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for  hla  by  the  f«dly,  or  acre  accurately  by  the  family 

situation  into  which  he  wms  born.  Family  connections 

• 

determined  lAere  he  should  live,  rrhere  and  at  ifcat  he 
should  work  —  unless  his  family  ms  either  very  poor  or 
very  rich*  The  family  system  has  been  under  intense 
attack  in  China  for  mors  than  a  generation,  but  family 
demands  continue  to  have  great  influence  even  on  those  idio 
are  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate  the  system* 

The  picture  of  society  sketched  above  does  not  change 
basically  when  a  boy  emigrates  to  the  United  States*  ifaney 
for  his  passage  ie  furnished  by  the  family  —  his  father, 
an  uncle,  or  a  group  of  family  members*  like  hie  schooling, 
it  is  their  investment  in  him  for  which  hie  contributions 
to  the  family  income  are  in  a  sense  a  repayment.  He  goes  to 

a  designated  place  where  he  has  family  connections;  frequently 
he  goes  to  a  particular  job  in  a  family  enterprise*  On  arrival 
he  joins  an  association  composed  of  people  with  the 

suraane  or  coming  from  the  same  district  as  himself*  Ihe 

association  takes  over  many  functions  exercised  by  the  family 
in  China*  The  associations  maintain  doemvtories  where  members 
can  live,  secretary  helps  him  with  legal  advice,  represents 

him  in  dealings  with  other  Chinese  and  with  Americans,  helps 
nim  is  he  gets  into  trpuble  with  Aeorican  authorities 

•  i  « 

Slid  regulates  his  conduct*  The  family  and  locality  associations 
are  represented  in  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 

Association  which  claims  to  represent  all  Chinese  in  the 
Eaetem  United  States  (except  Boston  whleh  has  its  own 
association}*  Because  of  the  precarious  position  of  many 
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Chinese  in  this  country  the  associations  are  albe  to  exert 
considerable  pressure  on  individuals  to  naintain  their 
membership,  to  send  remittances  home  regularly,  to  comport 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  mill  not  reflect  unfavorably 
on  the  community,  and  to  abide  b;  decisions  of  association 
leaders  in  all  business  and  personal  matters  involving 
other  Chinese* 

The  life  of  the  Chinese  inmigrant  is  celibate  and  austere* 
He  works  long  hours,  lives  frugally,  sends  money  back  to 
China, and  saves  for, hie  own  return*  The  occupations  in 
which  Chinese  engage  in  latge  numbers  —  restaurants,  laundries 
and  small  retail  shopes  —  provide  little  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  social  \ife*  For  six  days  the  Chinese  works 
hard)  on  his  day  off  he  goes  to  the  nearest  Chinatown,  visits 
his  association,  picks  up  mail,  buys  Chinese  groceries  for 
the  coming  week,  arranges  to  send  money  to  his  family*  But 
most  of  his  leisure  time  and  his  money  are  spent  in  ordering 
and  consuming  with  his  friends  elaborate  Chinese  meals,  and 
in  gambling*  ixost  Chinese  do  not  have  girl  friends,  either 
Chinese  or  non-Chinese,  and  do  not  patronize  prostitutes  to 
any  great  extent*  However,  they  gamble  a  great  deal*  T^e 
Chinese  attitude  toward  gambling  is  embodied  in  the  belief 
that  money  earned  by  hard  work  will  melt  away,  but  that 
money  won  at  gambling  is  a  sl£t  on  one's  favor  with  heaven 
and  will  stay  with  one  and  increase*  A  corollary  of  this 
is  the  belief  that  the  rich  Chinese  in  this  country  made 
their  first  money  at  gambling  and  that  their  first  big  winning 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  fortunes* 
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io  warn  ups  the  average  Chinese  recruit  entering  the 
United  States  aimed  forces  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  ooces  from  a  predominantly  male  community, 
self-contained  and  hierarchically  organised,  in  which  his 

position  has  been  determined  by  his  name  and  place  of  origin, 

¥ 

where  the  authorised  leaders  stand  to  him  In  loco  pare,  tie, 
and  *iere  he  receives  the  uaximun  amount  of  security  and  where 
the  daman  made  upon  hie  is  for  conformity  and  industry  rather 
than  for  independence  or  initiative*  ^any  aspects  of  army 
life  which  are  most  irksome  to  American  recruits  fit  well  into 
acoepted  patterns  of  Chinese  life, 

HI#  Traditional  Chinese  Attitudes  Toward  the  Soldier 

The  Chinese  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  peace-loving 
people,  itiose  history  has  not  been  dominated  by  dreams  of 
conquest  of  aggression  against  other  people,  vfco  have  kept 
peace  within  their  borders  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who 
have  absorbed  their  conquerors,  T^is  is  not  strictly  true 
in  any  particular,  but  it  is  a  fantasy  which  the  Chinese 
cherish  about  themselves,  even  while  'they  are  fighting  a 
civil  war*  Certainly  the  Chinese  conception  of  government 
has  always  since  pre-Confucian  days  been  a  civilian  government 
maintaining  itself  in  porre^  by  serving  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  thus  preserving  their  confidence*  (A  famous  Confucian 
text  states  that  of  the  three  tilings  necessary  to  maintain 
a  stable  government  —  confidence  of  the  people,  adequate 
livelihood  of  the  people,  and  military  forces  —  the  one  most 
easily  dispensed  with  is  the  military  forces;  of  the  two 
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remaining  economic  porr  r  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  no 
government  can  exist  without  the  confidence  of  the  people.)^ 

Traditionally  She  Chinese  have  believed  in  the  usefulness 
of  walls  ss  a  means  of  defense;  Chinese  houses  are  surrounded 
by  walls  against  intruders;  villages  and  towns  are  walled; 
and  the  Great  ..all  surrounded  China  along  its  inland  frontier  — ~ 
China  was  a  continental  power,  no  danger  was  expected  from  the 
sea.  TJalls  in  Ci  ins,  however,  had  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  intruders  out  and  keeping  insiders  in. 

The  saying  most  commonly  quoted  by  Chinese  to  describe 
the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  civilian  to  the  regular  soldier 
let  "You  do  not  use  good  iron  to  make  nails;  you  do  not  use 
good  men  to  make  soldiers •"  The  Chinese  regarded  the  army 
as  both  brutal  and  brutalizing,  any  contact  with  it  was  bad 
and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Under  the  Empire  the  a ray  offered  no  "career"  for  young 
Chinese;  the  higher  posts  were  all  restricted  to  men  of 
Uanchu  descent.  Parents  endeavored  to  keep  their  sons  out 
of  the  army.  Young  peasants  were  conscripted  in  raids  on 
villages;  parents,  if  they  had  any  resources  at  all,  bought 
exemptions  for  their  sons,  usually  by  paying  someone  else  to 
serve  in  his  stead.  The  ranks  of  the  army  were  fulled  with 
the  orphaned,  the  disinherited,  the  fugitives  and  the 
destitute.  After  the  Kuomintang  consolidated  its  power  in 


Parallel  to  this  is  the  theory  and  practise  in  child  training* 
Children  are  believed  to  bo  fundamentally  good  and  reasonable; 
they  can  be  controlled  without  punishment  by  "reasoning  with 
them".  Good  parents,  who  are  themselves  well-inte grated 
people  do  not  have  to  punish  their  children. 
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1927  these  attitudes  were  transferred  to  the  regular  Kuomintaog 
and.es}  they  mst  not  Ttholly  absent  even  during  the  Japanese  war# 

The  following  quotations  from  an  American  newspaper 
correepont  in  North  China  du;  _.ig  1947-48  dealing  with  methods 
of  recruiting  ana  treatment  of  soldiers  in  the  Duomintang 
armies  and  the  Home  Defense  militia  tftiich  they  organized 
in  areas  taken  over  from  the  Japanese  describe  attitudes  of 
the  Chinese  to  the  array i 

The  fear  with  which  the  people  looked  on  the  army, 
and  the  contempt  in  whi  i.  the  array  held  the  soldier  can 
readily  be  seen  by  the  nay  in  which  the  peasant  was 
conscripted  for  service*  The  Msis  of  all  conscription 
was  graft.,  bribery,  and  influence.  Sons  of  the  rich 
never  entered  the  army;  sone  of  the  poor  could  never 
escape*  An  impoverished  widow's  only  son  was  always 
drafted}  the  numerous  offspring  of  the  landlord,  never* 

Since  draftees  were  the  poorest  men,  they  were  often 
the  most  unhealthy,  and  it  was  very  common  for  one-half 
of  a  contingent  of  soldiers  to  die  before  they  reached 
the  front#  7 

Once  on  a  trip  behind  the  lines  X  came  across  a 
village  in  which  there  wa3  not  a  single  man  below  the 
age  of  forty#  One  day  the  Home  Returning  Corps  had 
called  out  all  the  youths  of  this  village  to  build  defense 
works  and  they  had  gone  out  on  the  road  with  hoes  and 
shovels.  S  '1  stance  from  the  village,  they  were 
suddenly  eurrounued  by  armed  soldiers,  locked  up  and 
taken  away  in  trucks  to  Anyang... As  a  result,  many 
fanners  across  the  hills  from  us  were  mutilating 
themselves,  cutting  off  their  fingers  and  getting  their 
vdves  to  put  out  one  of  their  eyes.  Not  even  then  could 
they  always  avoid  conscription,  for  the  agents  took  the 
they  always  avoid  conscription,  for  the  agents  took  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  and  the  tuvercular,  as  well 
as  the  poor*g 


7#  Jack  Beldeni  China  Shakes  the  World,  p.  338 
8#  Ibid,  p#  228# 
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There  were  some  kindly  office  re  who  exiled  their 
troops  'toy  younger  brothers"  and  iho  adopted  a  fatherly 
attitude  to  the  non  under  them*  But  on  the  whole,  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  soldier  was  but  one  cut  above  a 
pig  and  a  cut  below  a  mule*  As  a  natter  of  fact,  mules, 
on  the  whole,  were  better  cared  for  than  men* •••Soldiers, 
if  wounded,  had  small  chance  of  living.  Time  and  again 
I  have  seen  wounded  soldiers  thrown  off  trains  because 
they  did  not  have  the  price  of  a  ticket,  wounded  men 
thrown  off  half-empty  trucks  because  an  officer  and  his 
brutal  sergeant  wanted  to  transport  opium  —  thrown  off, 
mind  you  not  in  a.  hospital,  but  on  a  mountain  road,  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere*  In  the  hospitals,  I  have  seen 
sick  and  wounded  lying  xn  filth,  uncared  for  like  so 
□any  prisoners  in  a  concentration  camp*0 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  above  quotations  are  a 
true  and  objective  picture  of  the  Kuomintang  anay,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  embody  the  opinion  of  Chinese  civilians 
of  what  life  in  this  army  was  like* 

Chinese  entering  the  armed  forces  now  will  have  passed 
their  iriiole  lives  in  an  era  of  war  and  civil  war,  A  youth 
of  twenty  was  born  at  the  opening  of  Japanese  aggression  against 
China;  a  man  of  thirty  was  bom  during  the  period  of  the 

warlords,  when  China  was  riven  by  the  struggle  of  rival  leaders 
for  power*  All  would  have  experienced  in  seme  fashion  a  major 
was  in  vhich  their  heme  villages  were  overrun  by  Japanese, 
changed  hands  several  tines,  and  were  finally  taken  over  by 
the  Cpcununi8ts*  ^me  stayed  in  their  homes  during  the  occupation; 
others  fled  to  other  parts  of  China,  other  joined  guerilla 
bands#  All  have  had  direct  contact  with  many  different  kings 

of  fighting  forces,  among  which  .  ight  be  namedt 


9  Ibid,  p.338 
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Japanese  armies,  and  Chinese  in  the  service  of  the 

Japanese 

Kuo«4ptang  regulars 

KucedLntang  irregulars  (during  the  tine  of  the  Kiomintang 
split,  or  in  areas  where  the  Kuoninting  had  gone  over 
to  the  Japanasr  of  Fled) 

Guerillas  and  other  Irregulars 

Revolutionary  armies  (Old  Rid  Army,  8th  Route  Army, 

Rev  Rsd  Army,  Amy  of  liberation,  and  other 
Communist  organisations) 

Militia  and  Heme  defense  organisations,  both  friendly 
a  and  unfriendly  to  the  local  population,  but  in  the 
main  representing  the  landlords  against  the  peasants 
Private  armies  and  guards  of  warlords  and  local  landlords 
"Bandits” 

The  following  quite tion  from  a  contemporary  Chinese 
novel  shows  the  perplexity  of  a  Chinese  peasant  in  the  face 
of  unidentified  soldiers t 

(The  scene  is  iianchuria  during  the  Japanese  occupation* 
A  peasant  has  been  aroused  at  night  be  a  group  of  Communist 
recruits  on  their  way  to  join  the  "Liberation  Anny”«) 

He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  back  into  the  darkness 
of  the  room  until  th'v  had  all  entered.  Then  he 
carefully  bolted  it  again. 

"You  have  wearied  yourselves  with  good  work,  venerable 
sires*"  The  old  man  forced  a  smile  through  his  beard,  but 
hardly  was  thegree^ing  out  Then  he  began  to  tremble  for 
fear  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  L'hat  were  these  men, 
anyway,  government  troops  or  were  they...?  ...Ah  well, 
how  was  one  to  know  bow  to  greet  folks  these  days?  In 
the  pools  of  his  snail  eyes,  hidden  away  froo>  his  visitors, 
were  the  signs  of  this  forced  welcome  and  oi  the  compulsion 
to  do  That  they  asked.  But  they  knew  he  was  trying  to 
catalogue  then  and  that  his  manner  would  soon  show  what  he 
had  judged  them  to  be.... 

"Vermerable  sires,  you  have  certainly  wearied  yourselves 
sufficiently l  sit  l  Sit  and  rest  your  le^s  a  while,"  The 
old  man  spoke  as  if  he  had  something  in  his  throat.  He  was 
still  trying  to  identify  his  visitors*  ^hat  were  they 
anyhow?  Government  troops?  1  ell  if  they  were  he'd  neve 
seen  any  so  ordelyj  noise  and  bluster  —  that  was  the 
nark  of  government  troops.  Brigands?  He  had  seen 
plenty  of  them  in  his  day.  He  was  quite  accustomed  to 
brigands.  But  they  were  always  young,  sturdy  fellows  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  sene  wild  boys  among  them.  You 
never  saw  old  men  in  that  kind  of  a  crowd  though***** 
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By  now  the  old  nan1*  heart  waa  more  at  rent 
because  he  knew  at  least  they  were  not  government 
men* ••Forgetting  his  animosity  and  forgetting  too 
for  the  moment  his  half  jug  of  rice,  he  asked  boldly: 

"You  gentlemen  are  oertainly  not  government 
soldiers.  You're  volunteers,  aren't  you?  Volunteers 
fighting  the  Japanese* • ••••" 

"Vemerable  one,  we  are  not  volunteers,  but  we 
also  fight  the  Japanese •" 

"You  are  not  volunteers?"  The  light  in  the  aged 
one's  eyes  went  out  and  he  became  agin  only  a  grief - 
stricken  old  man* 

It  was  early  dawn  when  the  comrades  finally  to  Ok 
leave  of  their  host  and  his  little  hut* •«The  old  man**** 
stood  outside  the  cottage,  staring  after  the  soldiers, 
and  wmdorlng  in  bewilderment  who  on  earth  they  could 
be,  and  to  what  forces  they  belong*  Suddenly  they 
had  cane  and  as  quiclrly  were  gone,  lost  to  view  in  the 
trees  of  the  mountainside.^ 

Revolutionary  Armies  Chinese  view  the  courso  of  their 

history  not  as  progress  toward  some  goal  (such  as  "The 

Unification  of  iiankind",  or  "The  lathering  of  the  State”) 

but  as  a  series  of  cycles  endlessly  repeated*  Dynasties 

cone  into  power,  vigorous,  full  of  moral  rectitude,  devoted 

to  the  interests  of  the  people.  After  three  generations 

they  begin  to  decay;  their  ..oral  fibre  is  weakened  b.  luxury 

and  self-indulgence.  "The  u ndato  of  Heaven"  is  withdrawn. 

leaders  arise  among  the  people;  armies  of  liberation  sweep 

away  the  corrupt  old  government  and  establish  a  new  dynasty. 

And  so,  presumably,  the  cycle  begins  again. 


10  T'ien  Chun:  Village  in  August.  New  York.  Smith  &  Durrs  11, 
1942.  pp,  28  JT* 
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The  four  irerks  of  fiction  which  every  literate 
Chinese  has  read  and  which  every  illiterate  peasant  has 
heard  countless  tines  retold  by  village  story-tellers,  all 
immortalise  rebellion.  The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber  deals 
with  rebellion  against  tho  demands  of  the  family  system  in 
a  luxury-corrupted  family j  it  ends  tragically  but  the  author's 
and  reader's  sympathies  are  with  the  rebels.  The  Journey  to 
the  west  ("Monkey")  is  an  animal  fantasy  describing  the 
rebellion  of  youth  against  age;  youth  is  finally  tamed,  but 
again  the  sympathies  of  the  author  and  reader  are  with  the 
rebel.  Tha  Three  Kingdoms  is  an  epic  o  the  overthrow  of  an 
old,  bad  government  by  liberators  from  the  people.  All  -^en 
are  Brothers  is  a  romance  of  heroic  bandits  living  in  a 
community  of  brotherly  love  supporting  themselves  by  preying 
on  wicked  officials  and  other  exploiters  of  the  people.  These 
books,  forbidden  reading  in  conservative,  Confucian  middle- 
class  and  upper-class  families  —  but  surreptitiously  read, 
nonetheless  —  have  had  an  incalculable  effect  of  the  Chinese 
mind.  While  boys  are  learning  to  conform  to  the  demands  of 
an  exacting  hierarchical  society,  their  great  heroes  are 
all  rebels  against  society. 

China  has  seen  two  revolutions  in  a  little  more  than  a 
generation.  Tho  first,  beginning  in  1911  (after  a  nuaber 

of  abortive  efforts)  with  the  overthrow  of  the  nanchu  dynasty, 
was  completed  with  the  unification  of  China  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  1927*  Aie  second  began  with  the  split  in  the 
Kuomintang  in  1927  and  was  complete,  in  its  military  aspect, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Government  in 
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October,  1949*  The  military  forces  involved  in  the  tiro 
movements  were  entirely  different  in  composition,  recruitment 
and  morale.  Although  the  ^ua  Yat  Sen  revolution  was  started 
by  a  gfoup  of  intellectuals,  mostly  returned  foreign  students, 
and  although  many  students  joined  the  military  forces,  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting  forces  viere  the  private  armies  of  local 
leaders  and  warlords  who  were  woo  over  to  the  revolutionary 
cause  and  who  threw  their  follo.ers  into  the  struggle.  The 
armies  were  made  up  of  mercenaries  and  unwilling  conscripts; 
it  was  one  of  Chiang's  military  policies  to  keep  the  amy 
divorced  from  the  people,  to  resist  aiming  the  peasants  for 
guerilla  operations  against  the  Japanese,  The  Communist 
armies,  on  the  other  hand,  startle g  from  a  snail  band  of 
deteimined  revolutionaries,  grow  by  attracting  volunteers 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  moved.  One  of  the  Communist 
army  slogans  is  "The  people  are  water;  the  soldiers  are  fish0  — 
that  is,  they  move  through  the  water  without  disturbing  it. 

The  communist  armies  paid  for  supplies  requisitioned  from 
the  peasants,  helped  them  ^th  their  work,  sometimes  going 
out  into  the  fields,  helped  thorn  'n  their  personal  struggles 
against  landlords.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Communists  that 
their  armies  were  recruited  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

In  1950  it  was  said  that  the  People’s  Government  had  no 
conscription.  Recruits  were  secured  by  persuasion  and 
social  pressure,^-  Pressures  were  severe,  but  nevertheless 

11  Goodfriend,  Arthur,  "Uien  the  C/romunists  Came  to  Qiuang". 
Readers’  Digest.  January  1951*  pp«  77-84 
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tii era  is  a  difference  between  being  snatched  away  from  one’s 
family  or  joining  up  because  one's  comrades  made  life 
intolerable  if  one  did  not.  Recruits  were  given  banquets 
by  committees  of  their  village  before  their  departure. 

Arriving  at  headquarters  each  one  was  \relconed  personally 
by  the  ccmanding  officer,  ar.d  turned  over  to  a  seasoned 
soldier  who  helped  him  get  his  equipment,  initiated  him  into 
army  routine,  and  generally  made  him  feel  that  he  was  among 
friends  who  were  concerned  r^bout  welfare.  Reports  ccming 
to  RCC  informants  fran  their  native  villages  as  they  were 
occupied,  one  by  one,  by  the  Communists  in  194S-9  all 
emphasized  hear  well-beriaved  the  soldiers  ..'ere  when  they 
entered  a  village,  in  contrast  to  other  armies  they  had 
known,  •‘•hey  fitted  the  Chinese  ideal  of  a  revolutionary 
army,  arising  from  the  people  out  of  their  need. 

Guerillas  i-ost  Chinese  are  familiar  with  such  characteristics 

of  guerilla  warfare  as  raiding  for  supplies  and  equipment, 

sabotage,  use  of  disguise,  borrowed  uniforms,  infiltrating 

emery  positions,  living  when  necessary  on  friendly  terms 

with  the  enemy  and  conducting  trade  across  enemy  lines.  For 

most  Chinese  this  is  what  war  is.  The  line  betvreen  "soldier" 

and  "civilian"  becomes  blurred.  The  American  picture  of  war 

as  open  conflict  between  fully  identifiable  amed  forces  is 

exceptional  —  something  they  have  heard  of  but  not  experienced 

in  their  many  years  of  war  and  occupation, 

(A  Chinese  to  whom  the  v/riter  was  explaining  the 
repugnance  which  many  Americans  feel  to  guerilla 
tactics,  especially  to  using  borrowed  uniforms, 
laughed  and  said,  "Yes  X  have  heard  that,  >hat 
do  they  think  war  is?  how  else  can  you  fight  a 
war?  ,,,1-aybe  in  Europe  it's  different,  but  Asiatics 
all  know  these  other  ways,")  -  153  - 
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Bandits  Banditry  has  always  existed  in  China,  growing  to 
enormous  proportions  during  periods  of  political  and  econimic 
instability.  Bandits  vie  re  recruited  among  the  poor  peasants 
without  land  and  with  no  means  of  livelihood,  who  took  to 
the  hills*  Others  came  frco  among  those  who  had  quarrelled 
with  their  fa  allies,  adth  landlords,  or  village  authorities, 
and  deserters  from  the  regular  armies*  There  were  also  some 
criminal  elements.  Thoy  were  organized  into  bands,  and  in 
sene  areas  they  maintained  contact  with  other  bands*  Individual 
bandits  maintained  contact  with  their  native  villages;  frequently 
their  wives  and  children  remained  in  the  village,  and  they 
came  and  went  freely,  and  saw  that  their  relatives  and  friends 
were  protected*  Bandits  preyed  on  landlords,  business  people, 
and  officials.  They  waylaid  travellers,  held  up  trains  and 

broke  into  wealthy  houses*  They  stole  and  pillaged,  but  their 
chief  source  of  income  was  from  kidnapping  and  holding 

important  individuals  for  ransom,  -here  bandits  were  strongly 
intrenched  the  threat  of  kidnapping  was  sufficient  to 
intimidate  the  victim. 

Chinese  popular  literature  has  pictures  of  heroic  bandits, 
the  friends  of  the  poor,  who  preyed  upon  bad  officials  and 
rich  exploiters  of  the  people.  The  portraits  arr  remanticized, 
but  even  in  modem  times  the  bandits  vrere  not  the  enemies  of 
the  poor.  In  most  villages  there  was  someone  with  ’'black 
power"  —  someone  who  "knew  the  bandits".  He  was  the  go- 
between  who  arranged  for  protection,  and  who  notified  friends 
vhen  bandit  raids  rai^it  be  expected.  The  bodyguard  of  rich 
men  (during  the  period  nf  the  warlords  no  wealthy  man  would 
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travel ,  or  stay  at  hone,  for  that  matter y  without  a 
bodyguard)  «i  expected  to  l:now  who  In  any  area,  "knew 
the  bandits”  and  to  be  able  to  arrange  with  him  for  safe 
contact  for  hie  employor.  (Bodyguards  had  their  own 
nation-wide  organisation,  and  through  it  could  make 
contacts  with  appropriate  persons.) 

"Bandit”  has  becooo  a  tern  of  opprobrium  in  China. 

Chiang  called  the  Co  muni  st  guerillas  "bandits”  (later 
”coantmist  bandits”),  and  the  Co  muni  8  ts  have  now  turned 
the  tables  and  call  Chiang  "Band.’ t  Chiang”.  and  the  remnants 
of  the  loom  intang  Armies  which  have  taken  to  the  hills, 

"bandit  gangs". 

The  Chinese  has  all  these  and  other  stereotypes  of  the 
talitary  man  in  his  culture.  An  important  no  rale  question 
for  the  Chinese  recruit  is,  therefore,  with  which  of  the 
various  kinds  of  armies  does  he  identify  the  army  into  which 
he  is  being  inducted,  and  what,  therefore,  will  his  attitude 
toward  it  bet 

17.  ghlldhccd  tetartencet  Bearing  tn  Arur  Adartaticm 

In  the  following  section,  Chinese  method  of  handling 
certain  aspects  of  child  training  will  be  considered 
in  relation  to  participation  in  military  life. 

Attitudes  toward  the  body  One  of  the  themes  most  consistently 

emphasised  in  Chinese  training  is  the  value  of  the  body. 

Philosophically  the  Chinese  are  monlets,  recognising  no 

dichotomy  between  "body"  and  "spirit".  Iho  well-being  of 
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the  individual  is  a  oondition  in  which  all  his  functions  are 
in  equilibrium  and  energised,  in  propor  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  the  environment.  Traditional  Chinese  medicine 
is  based  on  a  conception  of  the  organism  toward  which  modern 
Western  medicine  is  gropii£.  "Cultivation  of  the  personality" 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  Chinese  education  does  not  neglect  the 
body;  body  discipline  is  one  of  the  higher  studies  of  Chinese 
scholars.  The  aim  of  this  training  is  to  develop  such  control 
of  the  body  that  one  can  direct  what  goes  on  in  internal 
organs  and  turn  one's  energies  where  one  will.  Over-indulgence 
(in  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  sex)  and  deprivation  ure  equally 
undesirable. 

With  this  philosophical  background  the  Chinese  child  is 
taught  to  value  and  care  for  his  body  as  an  integral  part  of 
himself  and  as  the  vessel  through  which  the  life  of  the 
family  passes.  To  expose  his  body  needlessly  to  sickness  or 
danger  is  unfillal,  an  act  of  disrespect  to  his  ancestors  from 
whom  he  derived  his  body  and  a  threat  to  the  continuation 
of  the  family.  (This  is  felt  especially  strongly  in  relation 
to  eldest  sons  of  a  family.)  As  a  snail  child  he  is  constantly 
warned  against  falling,  sgainst  turning  or  bruising  himself, 
against  wandering  out  of  the  house  into  unknown  and  daigerous 
areas.  If  he  does  fall  and  hurt  hinsolf  he  is  scolded  and 
even  whipped,  or  if  he  is  a  very  small  child  an  older  sibling 
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it  whipped  Tor  sot  having  prevented  the  accident  to  hie 
younger  brother.  If  an  older  child  le  hurt  in  sport,  he 
is  scolded  for  his  recklessness;  if  he  is  hurt  in  a  fight 
he  is  punished  for  not  having  avoided  getting  into  a  fight. 

This  produces  in  Chinese  adults  a  pervasive  cautiousness, 
a  reluctance  to  expose  onself  unnecessarily,  above  all  a 
cortosrpt  for  bravado,  a  feeling  that  there  is  no  coral  value 
in  enduring  and  overcoming  danger,  per  se.  These  attitudes 
are  tendered  by  others,  such  as  identification  with  the  group, 
coasdtaent  to  onds,  etc, ,  which  will  be  considered  in  another 
place. 

Although  Chinese  have  no  prudishness  about  natural 
functions,  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  expoee  their 
bodies.  They  find  the  free  exposure  of  bodies  in  American 
schools  and  camps  offensive;  many  of  them  avoid  using  washrooms 
at  time  when  other  people  are  likely  to  be  present;  they  also 
avoid  bodily  contact  with  others.  In  the  case  of  men  this  is 
probably  related  to  a  latent  ferx  of  homosexual  aggrossion. 

Haroo sexuality  is  common  and  open  in  Chinese  middle  schools 
(the  equivalent  of  United  States  high  school);  "pretty"  boys 
feel  that  they  must  proteot  themselves  against  being  attacked 
tdille  they  ere  asleep. 

In  old  China  differences  in  rank  were  expressed  by 
differences  in  detail  of  costume;  the  blue  robe  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  dark  silk  robe  of  the  official  were  symbols  of  a  whole 
way  of  life.  Schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  wore  clothes  that 
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distinguished  then  from  other  children;  after  they  put  on 

students'  robes  there  were  certain  things  that  becsce 

unbecoming  ("menial1  work,  carrying  parcels,  etc.)  It  may 

be  assumed  that  putting  on  a  military  uniform  will  have  a 

similar  effect,  and  that  the  injunction  not  to  "disgrace  tho 

uniform"  will  carry  real  meaning.  In  asswing  the  uniform, 

they  take  on  the  role  of  soldier,  and  will  act  in  accordance 

with  their  conception  of  that  role. 

Chinese  believe  that  bodily  substance  is  expended  in 

activity  (sex,  work,  movement,  etc.)  and  replenished  by  food, 

rest,  contemplation.  Under  normal  conditions  the  balance 

between  output  and  Intake  is  maintained,  and  expressed  in  a 

number  of  cycles  —  e.g.  food  is  taken  into  the  body,  gives 

up  its  energy  and  becomes  fecal  matter  which  is  put  back  on 

the  land  to  make  more  food.  The  energy  that  is  derived  from 

food  is  expended  in  work  to  grow  more  food.  One  of  the  basic 

anxieties  of  the  Chinese  is  that  the  ratio  of  intake  and 

output  will  be  upset,  that  they  will  expend  their  body  substance 

faster  than  it  can  be  replenished. 

(The  one  point  that  emerged  consistently  from  Interviews 
with  veterans  and  recruits  was  anxiety  about  food.  One 
veteran  reported  his  army  experience  as  follows:  "It  was 
horrible.  Ko  food,  no  sleep.  Tou  couldn't  live  that  way." 
Another,  a  colonel  in  the  Chinese  army  attached  to  sn 
Amerioan  hospital  in  India,  said,  "The  w>rst  thing  about 
it  was  the  food,  fto  Chinese  food,  and  tho  American  rations 
uiade  my  stomach  turn  over."  A  young  Chinese  doctor  enlisting 
in  the  Air  Force  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  get 
Chinese  food  at  the  base  to  which  he  was  goirg  —  in 
spite  of  the  faot  that  he  was  married  to  an  Amerioan  girl 
and  did  not  eat  Chinese  food  at  home  and  never  vent  to 
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China  town.  Be  had  gone  for  years  to  American  school! 
and  college#  here  and  in  China.  This  parallels  material 
fire*  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  supporting  the 
inference  that  in  tines  of  crisis  Chinese  will  eat  only 
Chinese  food.) 

It  is  not  o.ily  the  quantity  hut  the  kind  of  food  that  is 
important  in  keepirg  up  body  rigor.  Certain  foods  are  believed 
to  have  special  therapeutic  values  —  for  fevers,  for  exhaustion, 
for  loss  of  blood,  for  shock  —  and  for  these  medicinal  foods 
there  are  no  substitutes  in  the  American  diet. 

jfaBa&s.  Hut  Illations,  and  Death  Chinese  repudiate  the  Western 
estimate  that  they  are  "fatalistic".  In  this,  they  are  probably 
comparing  themselves  to  other  Oriental  peoples  more  fatalistic 
than  themselves.  The  saying  that  Chinese  quote  most  frequently 
to  refute  the  idea  that  thoy  are  fatalistic  is  a  saying  of 
ilencius!  "He  knows  fate  does  to  .  stand  under  a  crumbling 
wall."  "Knowing  fate"  means  that  one  understands  certain 
natural  laws;  that,  for  Instance,  a  crumbling  wall  is  bound  to 
fall.  It  means  that  one  recognises  that  in  war  some  people  get 
killed  and  bo  we  do  not,  and  that  death  may  come  at  any  time  and 
in  any  place.  Trained  from  childhood  to  protect  themselves, 
Chinese  do  not  court  danger,  expose  themselves  needlessly,  or 
attempt  what  appears  to  be  Impossible.  However,  they  do  not 
see  most  situations  as  clearcut  choices  between  certain  life 
and  certain  annihilation,  but  as  situations  in  which  anything 
might  happen.  Chinese,  being  less  dependent  on  Immediate  rewards 
(see  below  page  191  for  discussion  of  this  point),  have  less 
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anxiety  about  the  outooae  of  aay  particular  situation  — 

examinations,  Journeys,  sickness,  childbirth,  etc.,  including 

life  itself*  Chinese  seen  to  heTs  less  anxiety  about  death 

than  Americans;  they  belie**  in  reincarnation,  in  their 

continuity  with  their  faally  line.  Death  is  less  final. 

(In  loth  Taoist  and  Buddhist  religions  life  is  a  brief  sojourn 

of  the  soul  in  the  "red  dust",  the  vorld  of  illusion  and 

confhsion;  it  makes  little  difference  whether  one  leaves  it 

sooner  or  later,  since  it  is  not  one's  real  life.)  But  it  is 

less  specific  beliefs  in  immortality  such  as  those  embodied 

in  religions  than  the  conviction  that  individual  life  is 

meaningless  unless  it  is  part  of  a  larger  whole,  that  enable* 

the  Chinese  soldier  to  face  danger  with  equanimity.  This  kind 

of  courage  is  valued,  but  bravery  in  Itself  has  no  value;  the 

value  of  the  brave  deed  is  in  what  it  accospllshes;  if  one  can 

accomplish  the  same  thing  without  danger,  so  modi  the  better. 

(During  the  recent  civil  war.  nationalist  forces 
surrendered  without  a  struggle  when  their  leaders 
decided  that  their  situation  was  untenable  although 
they  had  superior  numbers  and  equipment.  In  the 
words  of  an  American  official  in  China  at  that  time; 

"The  Communists  went  through  them  like  a  hot  knife 
through  butter."  On  the  other  hand,  small  Communist 
forces  in  Kiangsi,  outnumbered,  out- equipped,  and 
completely  cut  off  from  the  outside,  resisted  heroically 
the  five  "annihilation  campaigns"  launched  against  them 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  years  between  1937  and  1935. 

The  difference  in  the  will  to  resist  was  due  in  part  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  treatment  accorded 
prisoners  by  nationalist  and  Communist  leaders,  but 
also  to  the  degree  of  commitment  to  positive,  long- 
range  objectives,  and  to  personal  loyalty  to  leaders.) 
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There  seems  to  be  eonelderrble  anxiety,  however,  about 

mutilation.  This  can  be  assumed  from  the  general  cautiousness 

about  the  body,  the  anxiety  about  bodily  depletion,  the  fear 

that  one  will  not  be  able  to  produce  a  son. 

(There  is  little  direct  evidence  on  attitude  to  wounds 
and  mutilation.  However ,  social  workers  in  Chinatown 
report  that  young  male  Chinese  suffer  from  depression 
and  a  deep  feeling  of  rejection  when  they  are  returned 
to  their  families  after  being  treated  in  sanatoria  for 
tuberculosis.  They  feel  that  they  are  worthless  and 
that  their  families  reject  them.  The  feeling  of 
rejection  seems,  from  meager  evidence  at  hand,  to  be  a 
projection  of  their  own  attitudes  toward  themselves. 

The  only  Chinese  amputee  of  whom  the  writer  has  direct 
knowledge  was  the  eon  of  one  of  the  rich  Chinatown 
merohante.  He  had  lost  both  legs  in  action  in  the 
Pacific;  he  accepted  no  prosthetic  devices,  made  no 
attempt  to  approach  normal  life.  He  lived  with  his 
parents,  and  Chinatown  people  regarded  his  tragedy  as 
the  burden  his  father  had  to  bear  —  for  all  his  money 
he  couldn’t  be  happy.) 


Aggression  Chinese  children  are  discouraged  from  reaching 
out.  handling,  manipulating  objects  in  their  environment. 

When  they  are  able  to  walk  they  are  discouraged  from  exploring 
or  wandering.  These  prohibitions  are  explained  to  them  as 
necessary  protection  from  the  dangers  of  the  environment. 
Meanwhile  they  are  fed  whenever  they  are  hungry,  sleep  when 
they  are  tired,  eliminate  whenever  and  wherever  they  choose, 
and  are  constantly  carried,  petted,  and  entertained  by  adults. 

It  is  expected  of  adults  who  have  charge  of  children  that  they 
will  anticipate  the  child's  wants  and  satisfy  his  needs  before 
he  announces  them  by  crying.  This  handling  fosters  in  the 
child  a  basic  security  in  relation  to  the  self  and  the  immediate 
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environment  ( "home"  and  "family")  coupled  with  caution  and 
reluctance  to  deal  aggressively  with  the  outside.  The 
restraint  of  aggression  is  continued  and  reinforced  as  he 
grows  older:  he  must  obey  parents  and  all  older  relatives 
without  question,  and  without  argument;  he  mist  give  up  bis 
toys  and  sweets  to  younger  siblings,  and  he  responsible  for 
them.  He  is  punished  if  he  gets  into  fights  with  his 
siblings  or  agemates.  ("A  dog  that  fights  never  has  a  whole 
skin.”)  He  is  "too  aggressive”  if  he  goes  after  anything  he 
wants  directly.  He  is  "without  human  feelings"  if  he  refuses 
any  request  of  a  relative  or  friend,  if  he  neglects  to 
protect  the  face  of  his  associates,  or  if  he  pushes  an  advantage 
to  the  utmost,  leaving  his  opponent  with  no  means  of  withdrawing 
gracefully.  Chinese  culture  abounds  in  institutions  which 
enable  the  Individual  to  move  through  life  without  the  need  of 
taking  direct  aggressive  action  on  his  own  behalf.  His  family 
make  Important  decisions  for  him;  his  education,  his  jobs,  his 
marriage  are  arranged  for  him.  Later  he  will  arrange  these 
things  for  those  younger  than  and  inferior  in  status  to  himself. 
There  are  go-betweens  to  arrange  buslnese  deals,  marriages, 
legal  matters,  political  appointments,  without  the  two  principals 
having  to  meet  face  to  face.  In  America,  faced  with  the  high 
demand  for  self-assertion  made  by  American  life,  many  Chinese 
males  break  down  completely  or  show  very  marked  tension  and 
insecuri ty. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mo*t  Westerners  Ao  hare  lived  in 
China,  and  Chinese  thenselTes,  consent  on  the  susceptibility 
of  Chinese  to  outbreaks  of  anger  of  extreme  violence. 

"Tantrums"  and  "blind  rages"  are  common  among  all  classes  and 
all  ages.  In  ordinary  life  Chinese  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  a  quarrel,  because  they  feel  that  even  a  small  quarrel 
night  easily  get  out  of  hand  and  lead  to  extremes  of  violence. 
Also  quarrels  tend  to  spread.  Involving  more  and  more  people. 
Although  there  are  many  devices  for  avoiding  quarrels,  there 
is  no  way  of  stopping  a  quarrel  once  it  starts;  go-betweens 
who  are  so  busy  in  the  early  stages  of  a  quarrel  now  are  afraid 
of  becoming  involved  in  something  serious;  there  is  no  formula 
for  "crying  uncle"  and  stopping  a  fight. 

As  a  result  of  this,  Chinese  fear  the  devastating  effects 
of  anger,  but  they  alBo  understand  the  value  of  emotional 
catharsis.  Anger  generates  ch1!  ("gas",  i.  e.  energy)  in  the 
body;  unless  It  finds  an  outlet  the  excess  of  ch*l  can  cause 
sickness  or  even  death,  (Headaches  and  digestive  disturbances 
are  two  of  the  ailments  attributed  to  an  excess  of  ch1!. )  The 
cultivated  man  can  transform  his  ch1!  into  creative  effort  — 
calligraphy  is  the  art  most  frequently  mentioned  as  useful  in 
diverting  ch1!.  Less  cultivated  versons  must  express  their 
anger  in  more  direct  and  crude  forms  —  by  hitting  someone, 
not  necessarily  the  person  wuo  caused  the  anger.  To  this 
necessity  for  expressing  anger  in  one  form  or  another  may  be 
attributed  Chinese  tolerance  of  scapegoato  In  such  cases  it 
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is  better  to  hit  someone  who  cannot  hit  back  (l.  e.  someone  of 
lover  status)  for  in  that  way  a  quarrel  may  be  avoided. 

Status.  Authority  and  Related  Concents  The  Chinese  man  sees 
himself  as  constituting  one  member  In  an  ongoing  family  line. 

Be  Is,  to  use  the  Chinese  phrase,  "one  bead  5n  a  chain,” 
Identification  of  the  individual  with  the  family  Is  symbolised 
In  many  beliefs  and  practises,  such  as  the  belief  in  reincarnation 
within  the  family  line,  the  system  of  selecting  personal  names, 
the  rituals  of  ancestor  veneration.  In  these  ceremonies  the 
living  parents  are  venerated  along  with  ancestors  long  dead. 

In  traditional  China  the  authority  of  parents  is  lifelong  and 
1 8  based  on  the  fact  of  fatherhood,  not  on  the  Individual's 
superior  strength,  wldsom,  or  control  of  economic  resources. 

This  the  child  sees  dramatised  in  the  ceremonies  of  ancestor 
veneration  when  his  father  kowtows  to  his  grandfather.  In 
taking  his  place  behind  his  father  and  participating  In  these 
ceremonies  he  experiences  an  enhancement  of  his  self-esteem 
through  hi  identification  with  a  continuing  force.  (This  is 
sharply  contrasted  to  American  attitudes,  which  associate 
obedience  with  inferiority  In  power  and  hence  make  it  degrading.) 
To  the  extent  that  Chinese  are  able  to  feel  themselves  identified 
with  a  permanent  organisation,  they  will  take  pride  In  all  the 
outward  symbols  of  their  participation  —  uniforms,  Insignia 
of  rank  which  demonstrate  the  Individual’s  place  In  a  hierarchy, 
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saluting,  and  other  rituals. 

(Observers  of  Chinese  in  the  U.S.  forces  oomment  on 
this  pride  In  uniforms,  their  care  in  keeping  their 
uni  fores  in  good  order.  Zn  this  connection  one 
informant  consented,  concurred  in  by  others,  that 
"being  in  a  good  outfit  is  sore  important  than  shat 
you  do  or  where  you  go.B) 

Whereas  Chinese  accept  and  fit  comfortably  into 
hierarchical  structures,  their  concept  of  hierarchy  involves 
the  interaction  of  complementary  roles.  In  a  family  that  is 
functioning  properly  the  young  give  deference  and  receive 
protection  and  support.  In  a  well-ordered  state  the  subject 
gives  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  ruler,  and  the  ruler,  through 
hi 8  bureaucracy,  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Equality 
has  never  been  an  ideal  of  Chinese  society;  the  ideal  is  rather 
the  harmonious  fitting  together  of  different  and  complementary 
roles. 

The  Chinese  child  is  ordinarily  brought  up  in  a  family  group 
that  includes  more  than  just  parents  and  children.  The  size  of 
family  varies  greatly  in  China,  but  in  general  the  lower  in  the 
economic  scale,  the  smaller  the  family  unit.  For  the  upper 
peasantry,  artisan  and  small  merchant  classes,  which  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  recent  immigration,  the  three-generation  family 
is  most  usual  —  the  male  head  of  the  family  with  his  wife,  his 
male  children  and  their  wives,  and  grandchildren  —  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  child,  grandparents,  parents,  uncles  and 
aunts,  siblings  and  cousins.  There  may  be  unmarried  aunts  — 
sisters  of  the  child's  father;  his  father  may  have  brothers 
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younger  than  h inself ,  but  belonging  to  a  higher  generation. 

This  family  unit  lives  in  a  sailed  compound;  there  is  a 
comon  kitchen,  there  are  no  interior  doors,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  most  household  activities  are  carried 
on  in  the  courtyard.  During  the  first  years  of  his  life  the 
child  spends  all  of  his  time  in  this  courtyard  seeing  no  one 
but  relatives.  He  learns  to  live  in  close  physical  proximity 
to  a  large  group  of  people,  all  of  shorn  are  related  to  him. 

But  he  also  learns  at  e  very  early  age  to  distinguish  among  them. 
Among  the  first  words  a  child  is  taught  aro  the  correct  terms  to 
use  to  his  many  relatives.  Personal  names  are  very  little  used 
in  traditional  Chinese  families  —  it  used  to  be  forbidden  to 
use  the  names  of  the  parents  or  any  words  that  form  a  part  of 
these  names;  even  siblings  are  referred  to  by  number;  eldest 
brother,  third  older  sister,  sixth  younger  brother,  etc.  Along 
with  the  correct  term  of  address  the  child  learns  the  correct 
behavior  expected  of  him  toward  each  relative;  he  must  respect 
those  older  or  higher  in  status  than  he,  and  protect  and  indulge 
those  that  cure  youi^er.  At  the  same  time  he  learns  to  distinguish 
the  different  personality  traits  of  his  relatives  —  which  are 
patient,  which  quick-tempered,  which  ones  are  severe  and  which 
ones  kind;  he  learns  whose  favorite  child  he  is,  who  can  procure 
favors  for  him,  and  who  will  protect  him  when  he  has  been  naughty. 
The  harmonious  functioning  of  the  family  depends  on  everyone 
knowing  these  points  of  personal  difference,  and  being  tolerant 
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of  them  and  able  to  manipulate  them.  Vi  thin  the  apparently 
rigid  structure  of  the  hierarchical  family  there  is  considerable 
leeway;  after  formal  requirements  of  respect  and  obedience  hare 
been  met  matters  can  be  arranged  in  a  manner  that  affords  some 
satisfaction  to  everyone.  There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  the  one  thing  that  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  official 
is  a  completely  honest  one,  that  is,  an  official  who  applies 
abstract  rules  blindly  without  regard  for  "human  feelings." 

It  used  to  be  customary  for  the  person  who  won  a  lawsuit  to 
provide  a  banquet  for  the  loser  ("The  winner  will  feel  happy 
because  he  has  won  and  be  glad  to  give  a  banquet,  and  the 
loser  will  not  feel  so  badly  over  having  lost  after  he  has 
had  a  good  banquet.") 

Face  Vhen  children  are  very  small  their  mothers  rub  their 
fibers  over  their  faces  saying  "Shane,  shame!"  when  they  do 
anything  that  is  not  becoming  to  their  age  and  status,  such 
as  snatching  a  toy  away  from  a  younger  child.  Through  this  and 
other  mechanisms  shame  is  localised  in  the  face,  the  one  part 
of  the  body  which,  in  adults,  is  exposed  to  the  outside  world, 
and  extreme  sensitivity  to  shame  is  developed.  One  can  lose 
face  through  one's  own  wrongdoing,  but  one's  face  is  "damaged" 
by  the  actions  of  others.  A  father’s  face  is  damaged  if  his 
\  child  is  unfilial;  a  mother  does  not  scold  a  child  in  front  of 

a  younger  sibling  "so  as  not  to  damage  his  face",  a  teacher 
loses  face  if  his  pupils  correct  him,  an  employee  loses  face 
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and  mat  resign  if  hit  request  for  a  raise  is  not  granted,  or 
if  he  does  not  get  an  expected  pronotion.  One  cannot  refuse 
any  request  of  a  friend,  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  conply. 

("You  say  yes  because  he  is  your  friend;  then  you  send  him  a 
note  to  say  you  found  out  it  is  not  pcBlble.  That  way  you  do 
not  damage  the  face.*)  An  English  class  for  war  brides  in 
Chinatown  broke  up  because  the  teacher  singled  out  one  pupil 
for  praise;  the  others  felt  damage  to  their  face  and  would  not 
cone  back.  If  social  Intercourse  is  not  to  be  ooapletely 
paralysed  by  non-cooperation,  each  person  mat  avoid  damaging 
the  face  of  others,  Chinese  Wio  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
take  it  for  granted  that  Americans  are  "not  polite"  and  that  they 
do  not  understand  or  value  "human  feelings";  in  many  situations 
they  find  American  directness  and  "sincerity"  refreshing.  But 
in  situations  Involving  other  Chinese,  such  as  the  Axglish  class 
referred  to  above,  traditional  Chinese  attitudes  concerning  face 
and  human  feelings  prevail.  Singling  out  Individuals  for  praise 
or  blame  or  other  public  humiliation  or  implied  humiliation  does 
not  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues. 

Howards  and  -punishment  Punishment  in  a  Chinese  family  is  the 
result  of  a  total  situation  rather  than  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  single  act.  Therefore,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
discipline  appears  to  be  inconsistent ,  erratic,  and  unpredictable. 
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1  boy  is  punished  because  he  was  naughty  and  because  hie  mother 
has  &  headache,  or  it  angry  with  her  sister-in-law.  Children 
are  frequently  made  the  scapegoat  for  anger  which  cannot  be 
expressed  against  the  true  object.  On  the  other  hand  naughtiness 
may  go  unpunished  on  days  Wien  his  mother  feels  well  and  when 
peace  reigns  in  the  family.  What  the  child  learns  from  this  is 
not  that  his  mother  is  unfair  or  unpredictable,  but  that  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  family  is  a  bad  thing,  and  that  eweryoo  suffers 
frost  it.  Trained  from  early  childhood  to  observe  people  and  gauge 
situations,  the  child  is  constantly  looking  for  the  contexts  of 
behavior.  Moreover,  a  child  is  not  trained  to  expect  that  goodness 
or  effort  will  automatically  be  rewarded  or  even  praised.  (*If  a 
boy  studies  very  bard  and  does  well  at  school,  his  parents  nay 
buy  him  new  clothes  to  show  that  they  are  pleased. B)  But  usually 
the  efforts  of  children  are  neither  praised  nor  rewarded.  Just 
as  he  learns  that  certain  situations  over  which  he  has  very  little 
control  are  in  themselves  punishing,  so  he  learns  that  certain 
other  situations  are  rewarding  —  such  as  being  a  small  child, 
or  an  old  man  with  many  descendants,  or  being  an  official. 

Chinese  are  not  dependent  on  immediate  small  rewards  as 
incentives  to  sustained  effort;  they  are  able  to  keep  long  range 
objectives  in  view  and  work  towards  them.  ("Americans  save  money 
to  buy  e  car;  when  they  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  car  they  begin 
saving  for  something  else.  Chinese  do  not  do  that.  They  would 
not  buy  a  car  and  live  on  a  poor  street;  that  would  not  be  right. 

It  is  better  to  plan  your  whole  life  —  go  to  school  and  college, 
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and  become  an  official  or  a  bic  business  man.  Then  you  will 
live  on  a  good  street  and  hare  the  car  too.")  Chinese  in  Hew 
York  eat  a  handful  of  rice  a  day  for  elx  days  a  week  and  buy 
a  ten-course  dinner  on  Sunday;  they  work  sixteen  hours  a  day 
and  sleep  on  packing  cases  in  their  shops,  and  then  spend  $20,000 
(much  of  which  is  given  away)  on  a  trip  to  China.  Where  sustained 
effort  is  required,  long  term  objectives,  especially  those  carrying 
moral  or  social  prestige,  have  more  force  than  the  promise  of 
immediate  small  rewards  of  a  tangible  nature. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  regularity  of  nail,  immediate 

sequences  in  the  disciplinary  process  is  related  to  the  so-called 

"fatalistic11  attitude  of  Chinese  in  the  face  of  danger,  as  well 
* 

ae  their  observed  ability  to  bear  privation  and  disaster  without 
panic  or  rebellion. 

Learning  When  Chinese  children  are  very  young  their  hands  are 
tied  to  discourage  them  from  reaahing  after  objects.  As  they 
grow  older  they  have  no  toys  to  Manipulate.  Instead  they  have 
things  to  look  at  which  are  out  of  their  reach.  When  they  go 
to  school  they  learn  to  read  by  looking  at  a  book  tfcile  the  teacher 
reads  and  then  learning  by  rote  to  repeat  the  text.  They  learn 
calligraphy  by  copying  models.  The  emphases  are  on  rote  learning 
and  perfect  performance.  Other  techniques  are  learned  the  same 
way  —  by  watching  someone  do  it.  There  is  no  reliance  on  verbal 
explanations  or  on  experimenting  with  materials.  Children  are 
encouraged  to  watch  people  closely,  to  study  their  faces  and 
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gestures  and  watch  their  reactions.  Adult  Chinese  depend  very 

largely  on  their  eyes  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Long  before 

conlo  books  became  a  mass  medium  in  the  Vest,  little  booklets 

telllxg  in  pictures  the  stories  of  famous  novels  and  romances 

circulated  among  the  illiterate  of  China.  During  the  last  war 

the  film  strips  put  out  by  Otfl  were  more  in  demand  in  China  than 

in  any  other  part  of  the  *r%»r!C  It  can  be  predicted  that  Wien 

electrification  is  general  in  China  television  will  be  enormously 

popular.  Training  programs  designed  for  Chinese  should  ta Ye 

account  of  their  great  reliance  on  visual  aids  and  demonstrations 

of  techniques  and  their  very  limited  response  to  verbal 

explanations.  (Conversely  it  is  very  difficult  for  Chinese  to 

give  verbal  explanations  of  what  they  do.) 

(One  Chinese  veteran  was  assigned  to  an  all-Chinese  unit 
in  Southwest  China  as  an  instructor  in  truckle  operations 
because,  he  said,  he  was  the  only  one  Wio  knew  Mandarin. 

On  further  questioning  it  developed  that  he  "picked  up" 

Mandarin  while  he  was  in  the  army. ) 

The  heavy  reliance  of  Chinese  on  rote  learning  and  on  visual 
Imagery  is  related  to  a  general  tendency  of  Chinese  thinking  — 
namely  to  experience  phenomena  as  unanalyzed  wholes.  Chinese 
writing  consisting  of  a  distinct  character  fbr  each  word  :ls  an  . 
example  of  this  type  of  thinking  applied  to  the  problem  of  written 
communication.  In  social  relations,  roles  are  clearly  defined  and 
the  behavior  appropriate  to  each  role  is  implied  in  the  name  by 
which  the  role  is  called.  ("When  the  father  is  really  father  and 
the  son  son,  Wien  the  ruler  is  really  ruler  and  the  minister  minister 
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taw  will  prevail  tdthto  the  eft.*  -  Confuclue.  W^>> 
in  informant  —  deeply  offend  -hen  a  oroepectiv.  mpVW* 
preecuted  h«  -1th  a  typewritten  l«t  of  her  Wi  *•  -O10^ 
ohould  hare  ..earned  that  eh.  «uld  under.tend  her  tat  lee  «*"• 
further  Inetructlon.  tainted  to  conception  of  role.  a.  Indlrl.lhle 
whole..  1.  the  Chin...  anxiety  about  involve-nt.  It  1.  «U  known 
that  Chineee  -.11  let  .tracer,  die  In  the  etreet.  -Ithont  doln* 
anything  to  help,  beo^e  to  offer  any  hind  of  ae.l.tence  ineol-e. 
one  in  a  lifelong  relation-tip  fro.  which  It  1.  tapo.alble  to 
withdraw  -  on.  cannot  help  a  pereon  on.  time  and  .end  M>  on  hi. 
way  and  oonelder  the  matter  oloeed;  on  the  contrary  one  hae  tahen 
on  a  new  role  with  all  It.  related  reeponalbllltlee.  (Of.  dlecneelon 

above  concerning  the  po.elblllty  of  po.tponing  r«mrde.) 

long  practice  In  dealing  with  unanalyeed  whole,  baa  made  the 

Chine...  extremely  eucce.eful  In  granping  wmplex  eituatlon. 
quickly.  We. tern  doctor,  -ho  have  lived  In  Chin,  are  dmt 
without  exception  lapre.eed  by  the  dlagno.tic  ar.d  therapeutic 
succeee  of  Chinee,  doctor.,  although  they  dleparage  their  medical 
theorlee;  American  engineer,  report  that  Chinee,  can 

repair  complicated  machine,  and  get  th»  running  although  they 
have  never  aeen  th«  before  and  eeen  to  have  no  knowledge  of 

mechanics* 
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1.  To  the  Chines*  individual  life  is  meaningful  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  can  identify  hlaeelf  with  bob*  permanent 
entity  larger  than  hlnself.  In  old.  China  this  entity 
was  the  family*  since  the  revolution  the  nation  is 
gradually  displacing  the  family  as  the  larger  entity. 

Vi thin  this  larger  entity  individual  well-being  depends 
on  tb:>  harmonious  relationship  of  individuals  fulfilling 
complementary  roles. 

2 .  Although  aggression  is  systematically  restrained  and 
disparaged  in  all  areas  of  life  aggressive  acts  are 
acceptable  when  seen  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
existence  or  harmony  of  the  group  with  tfalch  one  is 
identified.  Xxpelling  a  bad  government,  repelling  an 
Invader,  defending  "the  family"  from  aggression  are 
acceptable  reasons  for  fighting. 

3.  Chinese  value  courage,  loyalty,  unflinching  devotion 
to  moral  purpose,  ability  to  subordinate  individual  to 
group  interest.  They  disparage  recklessness,  bravado, 
exhibitionism. 

4.  The  Chinese  see  the  enemy  as  a  person  or  an  extension 

of  a  person  committed  to  evil  purposes;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dehumanise  an  enemy  in  order  to  fight  him, 

f 
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GENERAL  MOTIVATION  AND  INCENTIVES  FOR  BASIC  TRAINING 


Proposed  Content  for 
ORIENTATION  LECTURES* 

I*  Background  of  the  present  trorld  oonflict 

General  nature  of  conflict#  Conflict  exists  at  all  tines  between 
nations  that  have  conflicting  interests*  Today  it  exists  primarily 
not  between  nations  but  between  groups  of  nations,  one  having  an 
aggressive  in  tost  to  dominate  all  the  others*  The  aggressive  designs 
of  the  so-called  Communist  group  has  produced  a  state  of  tension  which 
may  last  for  years  or  until  the  aggression  oollapses  or  an  overt  event 
precipitates  armed  conflict# 

Usually  a  state  of  tension  arises  when  one  power  or  group  of  pcmers 
engage  in  extensive  arming  in  excess  of  defensive  needs*  followed  by 
exertion  of  military*  political  or  econcmio  control  over  a  neighboring 
state*  The  United  States  does  not  threaten  Mexico  or  Canada  though  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so*  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  threatened 
but  has  extended  control  over  Roum&nia*  Bulgaria*  Hungary*  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia*  Poland  and  other  neighboring  nations*  so  that  these  are  no  longer 
considered  independent,  sovereign  states# 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  just  interested  in 
defense  of  tlieir  land#  They  have  aggressive  designs  that  are  world¬ 
wide.  They  have  olearly  demonstrated  their  program  of  biting  off  more 
and  more  of  Europe  and  Asia*  under  the  guise  of  people's  demooraoy*  with 

*A s  submitted  fey  Nonnan  C*  Meier*  University  of  Iowa*  author  ot  Military 
Psychology,  (Harper*  1943)# 


no  limit  to  their  ambitions.  The  attempt  to  annex  the  south  half  of 
Korea  mas  s imply  a  last  stags,  planned  in  Moscow,  with  weapons  made  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  probably  with  Red  leadership  in  the  field* 

Conflict  today  is  henoe  different  from  national  expansion,  trade 
rivalries,  and  other  oauses  of  oonfliot  and  sometimes  war.  It  embraoe s 
the  use  of  new  means  for  overcoming  whole  populations  on  a  scale  never 
attempted  before.  Psychology,  or  the  use  of  mass  ideas  designed  to 
deceive  and  disarm,  and  the  use  of  ocnmuaioation  channels  (radio,  oral 
persuasion,  movies,  stage  plays)  as  instruments  of  propaganda  have  been 
and  are  being  used  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  necessary  that  these  new 
weapons  be  better  understood,  so  that  their  effect  may  be  countered,  if 
the  Soviet  challenge  is  to  be  met. 

Geopolitics  and  the  Heartland  Conoept.  Tlhy  do  the  Soviet  leaders 
think  they  can  succeed  in  extending  their  domination  over  the  world? 

One  answer  is  that  they  have  reason  to  think  they  are  p.s  a  power  impreg¬ 
nable.  that  no  one  is  powerful  enough  to  deter  them.  In  this  belief 
they  are  supported  by  the  ideas  of  a  group  of  geopoliticians,  or  persons 
who  study  geography  and  political  power.  The  geopoliticians  say  that 
the  nation  whioh  oontrols  the  dominant  land  mass  oan  survive  any  kind 
of  onslaught.  If  hard  pressed  on  any  outlying  region  they  need  only 
retire  to  a  better  position,  and  to  keep  this  up  until  the  attaoker  is 
exhausted.  Hence  the  Russians  believe  they  can,  if  hard  pressed,  retire 
to  the  interior,  even  into  Siberia  and  hold  out  indefinitely.  Of  oourse, 
this  idea  is  very  attractive  to  the  Moscow  oonspirators.  It  emboldens 
them  to  make  a  great  gamble,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  great  proponents 


of  the  Heartland  concept,  H&uahofer  and  Mackinder,  lived  before  the 
atomic  weapons  age  and  did  not  envisage  the  role  whioh  air  power  sight 
play* 

Ho  one  except  Stalin  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Soviet  Polit¬ 
buro  knows  the  full  extent  of  the  plans  and  the  time-table  for  each 
planned  move  toward  eventual  world  domination*  Conspiracy  thrives  on 
secrecy*  It  is  like  a  gigantio  game  of  ohess  with  the  one  player  blind¬ 
folded,  and  we  are  the  blindfolded  players  yet  not  entirely  blindfolded, 
for  we  know  from  moves  already  maoo  pretty  much  what  to  expeot  but  not 
knowing  when  they  will  be  made.  We  caught  on  to  the  Korea  move  rather 
quickly* 

Certainly  enough  is  now  known  that  no  one  doubts  that  the  Soviet 
plotters  have  sinister  designs  on  all  the  remaining  free  world*  Yet 
millions  of  people  are  still  unready  to  believe  this*  They  think  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  peopled  demooraoy,  having  racial  equality,  olass- 
lessne33,  where  there  are  no  rioh  and  no  poor,  eto*j  as  Communism  as  the 
ooming  State,  destined  to  replace  the  "outmoded"  forms  of  government  such 
as  American  democracy  or  British  State  Socialism*  Though  the  uneducated, 
the  poorly  informed  and  the  discontented  everywhere  are  first  taken  by 
this  appealing  prospeot,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  acme  educated  people, 
even  students  in  colleges  who  have  beer  attraoted  to  the  Communist 
ideology*  In  Russia  people  dare  not  believe  anything  else  and  no  doubt 
it  is  quite  "popular"  there * 

To  the  understanding  social  psychologist,  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  how  beliefs  and  attitudes  oome  about  in  people,  all  this  is 
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abundantly  clear,  Let  us  nor  turn  to  hln  for  some  enlightoment  on  the 
real  nature  of  Comunism  as  World  Revolution. 

v?e  do  not  know  whether  the  Politburo  members  really  believe  that 
Hand. an  Comnunism  is  good  for  all  people.  We  do  not  know  if  they  even 
knew  what  Ataerioan  Demoo racy  or  State  Socialism  or  State  Capitalism  is 
and  how  it  works  or  what  any  of  these  have  done  for  the  mass  of  people 
living  under  them.  Be  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  presumed  or  alleged 
differences  between  their  Comnunism  and  so-called  Capitalistic  Imperial¬ 
ism  can  be  made  to  serve  their  purposes. 

Those  purposes  are  very  dear*  By  representing  only  supposed  bene¬ 
fits  of  their  system  and  only  supposed  evils  of  other  systems  they  can 
induce  peoples  everywhere  to  want  their  system— until  the  people  get 
wise  to  the  faots.  How  is  this  donef 

Psyohologioal  insight  into  the  strategy  of  World  Revolution.  In 
Soviet  Russia  the  sohool  child  is  told  about  Stalin,  the  Great  Leader, 
and  about  Lenin  and  Marx.  He  is  given  selected  ideas  about  Communism- 
all  good;  and  he  begins  to  hate  the  Capitalists  who,  he  is  told,  oppress 
the  impoverished  workers.  He  gets  nothing  else.  Stalin  is  "his  ideal," 
just  as  Fearless  Fosdiok  is  Li'l  Abner’s. 

nihen  he  grows  older  he  reads  of  the  Conmunist  State,  listens  to 
Party  speeches  on  the  controlled  radio  and  sees  movies  glorifying  the 
Communist  heroes  and  sees  the  Capitalist  carrying  on  a  despicable  role. 
His  art,  musio,  literature  and  drama  is  likewise  carefully  selected. 
Under  thes-  conditions  he  grows  up  with  no  education  as  we  understand 
it— only  indoctrination.  He  possesses  a  warped  set  of  beliefs  and  he 
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is  imbued  with  a  false  set  of  notions  about  the  outside  world*.  Be  has 
become  a  cog  in  a  hugs  machine  capable  of  dangerous  possibilities*  Be 
looks  upon  capitalism  as  a  disease  which  should  be  eradicated  from  the 
faoe  of  the  earth#  He  may  some  day  kill  a  man  he  now  doesn't  knew 
because  he  thinks  of  him  as  a  deluded  defender  of  degenerate  capitalism* 

Yet  he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  how  the  British  or  American  workman 
lives,  how  much  he  is  paid  or  what  kind  of  car  he  drives*  In  fact,  he 
would  never  think  of  an  American  workman  as  having  a  car*  He  never  has 
had  one* 

By  absolute  control  over  the  means  of  cammunioatiant  particularly 
control  of  radio,  newspaper  and  movies,  the  Soviet  citizen  gets  only 
perverted  and  restricted  information  which  is  mostly  constant  indoc¬ 
trination  of  Communistic  ideas  and  beliefs*  He  thus  has  no  real  educa¬ 
tion,  no  freedom  to  learn,  no  way  of  knowing  what  it  is  like  in  other 
countries,  no  way  of  knowing  what  life  in  America  or  Britain  actually 
is  like*  Instead  he  has  a  grossly  distorted  pioture  and  a  false  set  of 
beliefs  foisted  on  him  and  ha  is  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it*  the 
Soviet  citizenry  is  thus  an  indoctrinated  mass  of  people  obsessed  with 
manufactured  beliefs  caloul&ted  to  lead  to  untold  misohief  if  and  when 
direoted  by  their  masters  in  the  Kremlin  fortress*  Henoe  we  have  a  modern 
Robot  nation,  oapable  of  marching  here  or  there,  capable  of  causing  immeasur¬ 
able  grief  to  innocent  peoples,  so  completely  deluded  that  they  would 
do  this,  thinking  they  are  helping  to  save  the  down-trodden  proletariat 
from  the  shackles  of  capitalistic  oppression.  Actually  they  are  just 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  sinister  conspirators,  seoretly  planning  world 
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doni nation,  usi ng  the  bogey  of  Commism-Capitaliam  rivalry  &■  a  meant 
to  an  and*  If  anyone  still  ball  ores  that  Cummmisa  it  a  modern  Utopia 
or  heaven  on  earth,  let  him  examine  the  faots  as  known  and  compare  them 
with  the  professions  of  the  Ccomunist  ideologists* 

The  Cospunlat  Ideology  versus  Realities*  It  is  easy  to  get  people 
to  believe  in  something  that  "looks  good"  or  that  holds  out  promise  of 
sosMthing  good*  This  is  not  a  perfeot  world*  But  it  is  getting  better 
all  the  time*  We  have  gotten  rid  of  human  slavery  in  most  parts  of  the 
world*  also  the  blood  feud,  human  sacrifice,  and  other  outworn  practices* 
The  early  oolonial  empires  are  now  largely  a  thing  of  the  past*  The  rack 
and  torture  devices  of  the  Middle  iges  have  long  since  been  discarded 
by  most  civilised  peoples* 

It  was  believed  that  imperialism  was  likewise  on  the  wane*  Dealings 
of  industrial  nations  with  native  peoples  In  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  oopra,  and  oil,  and  products  like 
coffee  and  tea  which  grow  only  in  oertain  places,  has  been  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  parties*  The  payment  for  produots  and  the  royalties 
paid  for  development  of  concessions  has  materially  raised  the  standard 
of  living  all  around*  It  is  on  a  striotly  give-and-take  basis,  not  just 
a  tske  basis. 

Yet  the  Soviet  propagandists  would  have  the  world  believe  that  the 
native  populations  are  being  defrauded  out  of  their  products,  that  the 
"imperialist"  nations  contribute  nothing  toward  betterment  of  the 
native  populations*  Cf  oourse  they  know  better,  but  to  shout  "American 
Imperialists"  or  "Capitalistic  Imperialists"  at  us  continually  serves 
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their  propaganda  purpose  of  depicting  us  as  a  nation  of  heartless, 

'f 

avaricious  plunderers*  While  picturing  u«  as  oppressors  and  exploiters 
of  helpless  peoples  and  even  of  our  own  peoples,  they  portray  themselves 
as  the  true  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
as  though  in  Communist  lands  there  is  no  oppression,  what  is  nine  is 
I  also  yours,  where  there  are  no  rioh  and  no  poor,  and  everyone  is  happy* 

Let  us  exsuine  seme  of  these  glittering  "attractions”  of  the  Com- 

1 

munists  and  compare  them  with  the  aotual  realities,  as  after  years  •* 

4 

propaganda  claims  they  have  turned  out  to  be* 

\ 

1,  "Peoples1  Demooraoy*”  Whenever  the  Russian  Conmunists  have  set 

j 

up  their  speoially  trained  agents  in  control  of  a  neighboring  country 

t 

\  they  proolaim  the  event  as  the  inauguration  of  a  Peoples'  Demooraoy* 

2 

f 

This  sounds  very  muoh  libs  the  ideal  state,  just  about  what 

1 

'  Americans  think  of  their  own  system  of  government,  in  whioh  any  oitisen 

I  can  run  for  mayor,  councilman,  governor.  Congressman  or  even  President* 

\ 

j  But  do  we  find  this  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  the  satellite  etateef 

i 

i 

|  In  Russia  a  small  clique,  self-appointed,  and  with  absolute  authority 

I 

j  control  everything,  maintained  in  pewer  by  a  huge  organisation  of  seoret 

| 

policy  and  vhe  Red  Army,  The  citisen  is  watohed,  spied  upon,  and  if 

I 

i 

1  suspeoted  of  non-cooperation  may  be  seised  in  the  dead  of  night  and  is 

i 

£ 

l  often  never  heard  of  again*  Sometimes  a  whole  community  may  be  shipped 

i 

|  away  in  freight  oars  to  destinations  unknown*  Freedom  of  speech,  oi 

£ 

s 

travel,  of  religion,  of  unapproved  association—  is  praotioally  unknown 

f 

1  or  indulged  in  at  great  peril*  But  the  oitisen  can  attend  "cultural" 

1 

I 

lectures— in  faot  he  is  expeoted  to— and  hear  all  about  the  Marxian- 


Leninist-Stalinibt  order,  and  exhortations  against  the  wicked  o up i tali ata* 
He  oan  see  movies  which  lave  been  nade  to  glorify  Canriunian  and  oondemn 
the  oapitalist  plutoorats*  Ha  oan  get  one  station  on  his  radio,  to 
hear  programs  of  the  same  nature*  Ha  oan  read  a  newspaper  carrying  some 
news  carefully  seleoted  or  oarefully  re-written  to  reflect  favorably  on 
the  Communist  leaders  and  degrade  the  oapitalist  nations*  He  oan  vote, 
too*  All  he  needs  to  do  to  vote  is  to  vote  "Yes”  for  the  regime  in 
power;  ther.  nothing  else  to  vote  for  and  nothing  to  vote  against* 
Voting  is  ^therefore  just  a  soheme  to  see  if  there  are  any  who  are  bold 
or  foolish  enough  to  risk  being  oaught  not  "voting”  for  Stalin  and  his 
regime* 

He  hold  that  democracy  means  that  no  one  person,  no  one  group,  no 
one  Party  should  have  any  more  right  to  dominate  over  internal  affairs 
than  any  other  person,  group  cr  Party*  A  Congressman  or  a  Governor  oan 
be  opposed  for  re-eleotion  by  any  other  person  and  people  themselves 
decide  which  person  they  want  to  manage  their  affairs*  Our  affairs  are 
not  decided  by  a  olosed  body,  working  in  secret,  that  we  did  not  eleot 
and  oaanot  replace*  Our  affairs  are  deoided  by  our  ohosen  representa¬ 
tives,  working  in  open  meetings,  fully  debated,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  anyone  being  heard  if  he  has  ideas  on  the  subjeot*  We  oall  these 
Public  Hearings* 

No  suoh  conditions  exist  in  the  Communist  system*  Elections  are 
not  eleotions;  they  are  simply  publio  demonstrations  participated  in 
beoause  the  oitizen  fears  to  do  otherwise  or,  out  of  ignoranoe,  believes 
he  is  approving  something  good*  So  far  as  his  knowledge  goes  he  is 
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aoting  as  one  would  oxpeot ?  his  ideas  have  all  been  Bade -to- order  for 
him  by  order  of  the  Kremlin*  He  has  been  told  he  is  a  luoky  person  to 
be  living  in  the  Casaunist  paradise,  and  he  wants  to  "vote*  his  approval 
and  thus  show  his  gratitude* 

The  tern  "Peoples1  Democracy*  is  hence  a  sham,  a  shameless  perver¬ 
sion  of  two  good  words*  The  system  is  neither  of  the  people  nor  by  the 
people*  They  are  led  to  think  it  is  for  the  people*  Probably  the 
Russian  people  are  better  off  than  thsy  u-j*>er  the  Csarist  days  but 
they  are  still  living  under  an  oligarohy  as  ruthless  as  any,  against 
whioh  they  ar«  helpless*  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is,  however,  that 
they  probably  cannot  suspect  that  their  leaders  have  intentions  for 
using  than  for  purposes  unknown  to  than  but  made  plausible*  By  the 
means  of  controlling  their  thinking  and  information  and  so  their  beliefs 
and  attitudes  by  rigid  supervision  of  all  ocmmunioation  means,  they  keep 
them  reconciled  to  deprivations*  Ihey  cannot  have  good  housing,  enough 
automobiles  and  radios,  because  there  must  be  production  of  guns,  tanks, 
and  other  weapons  "to  protect  them  frcm  capitalist  aggression*"  In  this 
thdy  have  no  voioe*  The  people  themselves  have  no  democracy* 

The  Proletariat  as  Supreme*  Communism  has  been  loud  in  its  claim 
that  the  worker  is  supreme j  he  alone  e rentes  goods;  he  alone  should 
reap  the  rewards*  Hence  there  is  no  need  for  oapital,  management, 
financial  structures,  insurance,  "foreign  exploitation"  and  the  like* 
Theirs  is  a  olassless  society t  no  plutoorats,  who  own  all  the  good 
things,  while  the  millions  starve*  The  hammer  and  the  siokle  are 
symbols  of  those  who  toil* 
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This  is  a  fantasMo  over-simplification  of  the  modern  world*  It 
ignores  the  fact  that  factories,  railroads,  steamships,  office  buildings, 
department  stores,  sohools  and  oolleges,  farm  machinery,  hydro-eleotrio 
dams,  vast  highway  systems,  automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios  are  rhe 
result  of  many  persons  working  together,  eaoh  cot  knowing  who  contributes 
what  part  of  it,  but  in  the  end  everyone  benefits*  By  suoh  a  oomplex 
system  imerioa  has  grown  great,  with  a  radio  in  ulmost  every  home,  with 
a  telephone  in  every  three  out  of  every  five,  and  with  an  automobile  in 
about  every  other  one*  It  just  isn*t  possible  for  a  "workman*  to  make 
any  of  these  things  himself,  alone*  But  he  can  enjoy  nearly  all  of 
them,  even  though  all  he  does  is  bolt  fenders  on  automobiles  or  keeps 
aooounts  in  a  department  store  or  runs  a  tractor  on  a  farm* 

The  telephone  oompany  is  not  owned  by  a  corpulent  plutocrat.  It 
is  owned  by  hundreds  of  thouB&uds  of  ordinary  people  who  did  not  spend 
all  they  earned.  The  steel  plant  is  not  owned  by  a  bloated  plutocrat, 
but  by  any  and  every  one  who  buys  into  the  ownership,  by  purchasing 
stool;*  TTithout  that  me  ms  of  using  savings  it  would  never  have  been 
built  and  the  automobile  or  refrigerator  you  own  oould  never  have  been 
built*  You  might  still  be  trading  a  barrel  of  molasses  for  a  pair  of 
boots* 

The  Communist  State  may  have  a  semblanoe  of  classlessness*  every¬ 
body  is  poor*  The  members  of  the  Politburo  probably  have  enough  to  eat, 
but  they  represent  only  a  few*  The  nine-member  delegation  3ent  by  Red 
China  to  the  U.  N,  returned  to  Peiping  with  many  of  the  products  of 
oapitalist  enterprise*  radios,  cameras,  clothing,  etc,,  paying  for 
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excess  baggage  charges  on  the  plane  with  $100C  bills*  Ho  doubt  they 
surprise  a  special  olass* 

But  for  thi  people  olaa«le«saess  weans  doing  what  the  State  (that 
is*  the  Politburo)  deorees*  reoeiving  in  return  what  the  State  allows* 
buying  (if  available)  what  the  neager  pay  will  permit,  keeping  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  she  ideas  the  State  wants  the  proletariat  tc  have*  Just 
what  the  proletariat  can  diotate  and  to  idiom  is  not  olear*  Just  bow  the 
proletariat  oan  diotate  ia  also  very  unolear* 

The  reality  is  that  he  diotates  nothing*  He  only  listens*  The 
dictation  is  by  the  governing  olique*  The  diotation  is  enforced  by  a 
constant  tyranny  of  polioe  surveillance*  One  dares  not  fail  to  oonfora* 
The  idea  of  Coonunism  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  is  basically 
false*  Even  the  leaders  in  supreme  power  oome  mostly  from  upper  olasses* 
as  fewer  than  half  come  from  hammer  and  siokle  wielders* 

Land  Reform  and  Collectivisation*  Communism  has  gained  early 
fa;or  among  agricultural  peoplos  by  taking  farm  land  away  from  the 
owners  and  giving  it  to  the  peasants  to  work  for  the  state*  Tliose 
who  had  little  before  may  be  made  happy,  while  the  dispossessed  may  be 
left  to  starve  and  become  bitter*  The  peasant*  however*  with  his  new 
position  in  life  oomes  to  find  after  a  short  time  that  all  is  not  so 
good  after  all*  The  ocranissars  appear  to  olaim  half  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  all  le  raises,  telling  him  it  is  for  the  workers  or  for  the 
state*  So  he  soon  finds  himself  no  better  off  than  he  was  before— he 
has  simply  traded  a  landlord  for  a  new  and  different  one*  He  doesn't 
*n  any  land  after  all*  His  position  may  be  even  worse  off  than  it  was 
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before*  If  he  tries  to  oanoeal  some  of  his  crop  he  may  be  severely 
dealt  nith*  In  Korea  the  situation  is  confused,  with  perhaps  at  much 
poverty  end  hard  living  as  before,  if  not  more,  because  the  fanner 
lacks  incentive  to  produce  when  he  learns  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
have  much  for  himself  anyway* 

In  free  countries,  like  America  or  Australia,  the  fanner  can  raise 
as  much  as  he  likes,  sell  it  as  he  ohooses,  and  with  the  profit,  bvy 
more  land  or  better  machinery*  Eds  willingness  to  work  much  or  little 
is  his  earn  affair  and  the  rewards  are  in  proportion*  Ihe  state  collects 
taxes,  but  they  are  in  *  coord  with  his  ability  tc  pay  and  for  known 
benefits,  such  as  good  ~oads,  marketing  facilities,  and  agricultural 
research  whioh  tells  him  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  grow  bigger  and 
better  crops*  It  is  always  a  reasonable  and  fair  portion  of  his 
earnings,  expertly  determined*  He  does  not  need  to  be  without  the  com¬ 
mon  needs  and  conveniences  of  good  living*  About  half  of  all  farms 
are  owned  by  the  farmer;  others  are  on  a  shared-profit  or  rental  basis* 
Except  in  some  sections  where  farm  land  is  poor  and  farm  labor  is  needed 
only  part  of  the  year  the  agricultural  worker  is  reasonably  well  fed  and 
housed*  And  in  most  cases  most  agricultural  workers  same  day  expect  to 
own  seme  land  themselves*  And  from  those  now  not  well  off  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  little  or  nothing*  what  they  earn  is  theirs* 

Stakhanovism*  Production  Quotas  and  Slave  Labor*  In  the 
Communist  Manifesto  of  Ear}  Marx  the  workers  in  capitalist  countries 
are  pictured  as  virtual  slaves  of  the  machine  age,  under-fed,  down¬ 
trodden  and  in  perpetual  poverty*  Marx  advocated  world-wide  revolution. 
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the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system*  His  famous  expression  is  vyou. 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chairs «" 

Karl  Marx  lived  a  century  ago*  There  were  inequalities  then  as 
there  will  probably  always  be  when  seme  people  work  hard  and  otberd  do 
not,  when  some  businesses  pay  off  well  and  others  fail,  when  some  per¬ 
sons  use  good  Judgment  and  others  make  mistakes*  But  to  think  that  all 
will  be  well  if  only  the  unfortunate  dispossess  the  more  successful  of 
their  possessions  is  child-like  reasoning*  It  is  also  ohildish  to  think 
that  a  small  group  of  revolutionaries,  without  much  education  and  little 
know-how  can  sit  in  power  and  dictate  who  should  do  this  and  who  should  do 
that* 

Yet  that  is  pretty  much  the  state  of  affiars  in  Conmunist- dominated 
lands  today*  Even  if  these  men  were  all-wise,  all-knowing,  semi-Gods, 
they  oould  not  possibly  manage  the  complex  running  of  the  modem  state 
with  any  degree  of  sucoess*  It  takes  many  minds,  motivated  by  ambition, 
well-educated  and  disciplined  in  technology,  the  economics  of  production 
and  distribution,  the  wise  use  of  accumulated  savings  of  many  people, 
the  financing  of  gigantic  industrial  plants,  the  building  of  networks 
of  railways,  highways  and  steamship  lines,  to  oarry  on  modem  living* 
Without  the  engineers,  bankers,  meted lurgists,  geologists,  agricultural 
researohers,  transportation  experts  America  would  be  just  a  sprawling, 
backward  nation*  And  without  our  free  exchange  of  ideas,  opportunity 
for  anyone  with  ambition  to  obtain  special  training,  the  maintenance  of 
our  free  educational  institutions,  we  would  never  have  developed  the 
present  state  of  high  living  standards* 
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Conmur&am  would  kill  the  golden  goose  that  has  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  Wherever  Communism  has  taken  ewer  a  country,  as  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Korea,  it  seeks  out  and  arrests  the  soholars,  the  intelligentsia, 
the  aerohants,  the  banks. 's,  the  olergy,  the  missionaries*  Why?  They 
have  oooaitted  no  o rimes*  But  they  have  believed  in  the  hated  Capitalist 
system*  They  have  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is*  They  will  not  meekly 
agree  to  aooept  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin  and  Stalin  as  the  new  Cods*  Henoe, 
away  with  them*  These  are  cruel  facts,  whioh  Communists  sympathizers  are 
loath  to  believe* 

But  Russia  does  carry  on,  say  the  Communist  sympathizers,  it  does 
have  factories,  it  manufactures  automobiles#  tractors,  locomotives,  and 
the  people  have  items  whioh  we  oall  "consumer  goods"  such  as  radios 
and  olothes*  All  dependable  reports  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
however,  agree  in  thisi  compared  to  the  free  countries  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  France  or  the  United  States,  there  is  only  a  meager 
triokle  of  consumer  goods  oorning  from  the  factories  and  available  to 
the  people*  Most  families  have  poor  housing,  meager  food  supplies* 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  things  that  are  conmonplace  in  the  poorer 
American  hones*  Autos,  telephones,  radios,  refrigerators,  etc.,  are 
rare  luxuries,  possessed  by  the  very  few* 

Yet  the  people  work  long  hours,  and  are  poorly  paid*  New  Five- 
Year  Plans  are  inaugurated  to  boost  production*  This  generally  means 
longer  hours,  little  or  no  more  oonsumer  goods*  Why?  It  is  new  be¬ 
lieved  that  half  of  the  Russian  produotion  has  been  for  armament,  half 
only  for  oonsumer  goods*  The  Politburo,  with  utter  unooncern  for  the 
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wolfa.ro  cf  the  workers  has  driven  them  to  pro  duo  o  more  and  more,  but 
for  a  purpose  whioh  is  seoret  with  them*  It  is  not  for  national  de¬ 
fense,  except  in  part,  but  that  is  the  story  they  tell  the  people*  It 
is  neoessary  to  get  ready  "to  defend  then  selves  from  C&pitalistio  aggres¬ 
sion#"  The  United  States  is  planning  to  destroy  their  Communist  para¬ 
dise,  the}'  say*  This  utterly  false  aoousation  must  be  believed  by  the 
people,  for  the  seoret  polioe  end  the  informers  will  spot  anyone  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  express  doubt*  The  Russian  people  want  oonsuner 
goods;  they  want  better  living  standards,  less  arduous  working  condi¬ 
tions*  But  they  are  helpless* 

The  Russian  masters  have  cunningly  contrived  ways  to  keep  attention 
centered  upon  their  program,  without  disclosing  the  true  nature  of  their 
long  range  program*  They  learned  that  an  ardent  young  Comnunist  coal 
miner,  strong  of  back  and  with  immense  vitality  had  doubled  his  out¬ 
put,  then  proceeded  to  triple  it*  The  name  of  Alexi  Stakhanov  was  then 
praised  in  all  the  oatmunication  channels  as  one  far  all  to  emulate* 

By  the  oornp*.  Utive  spirit  thus  aroused  it  was  expeoted  that  loyalty  to 
the  oause  of  Communism  would  be  demonstrated  by  workers  everywhere,  with 
a  resulting  stepping  up  of  production*  It  did  not  matter  if  the  worker 
wore  himself  out  at  early  age,  or  beoame  prey  for  disease  when  his 
health  beoame  impaired*  In  Russia  the  term  for  loyal,  hard,  strenuous* 
pace-setting,  continuous  Heroulean  endeavor  is  Stakhanov! sm* 

In  Amerioa  and  Britain  and  France  labor  unions  have  been  striving 
for  reasonable  hours  of  work,  good  pay,  vaoations,  and  siok  and  aooi- 
dent  benefits*  They  shudder  at  the  very  idea  of  Stakhanov! sm,  beoause. 
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curiously  enough,  that  is  exaotly  the  sort  of  thing  they  objected' to 
generations  ago.  It  smarts  of  the  sweat  shop,  of  the  wearing  out  and 
disoard  of  orer-worked  workers,  praotioes  that  are  now  largely  superseded 
by  more  consideration  for  labor's  rights.  The  praotioe  of  seleoting 
the  brawniest,  most  youthful  worker  as  a  pace-setter  for  all  is  frowned 
upon  in  free  countries.  Yet  in  Communist  Russia,  which  preaohes  free¬ 
dom  of  the  worker  from  exploitation,  the  worst  kind  of  exploitation 
goes  on,  while  in  the  so-ealled  Capitalist-Imperialist  countries,  labor 
exerts  tremendous  power  to  proteot  itself  against  any  semblance  of 
exploitation, 

There  are  reports  coming  out  of  Russia  that  describe  even  worse 
conditions*  For  political  reasons  or  other  reasons  great  numbers  of 
people  are  shipped  in  box  cars  to  Siberia,  there  to  work  in  the  mines 
or  forests  under  conditions  that  make  it  virtual  human  slavery.  Kany 
of  than  fall  viotim  to  disease  induced  by  impaired  health  through  over¬ 
work*  Few  return*  These  oharges  have  been  made  in  the  United  Nations 
by  responsible  parties  and  are  not  rsfuted  by  any  offer  of  disproof. 

The  number  so  oonsigned  to  a  living  death  has  been  estimated  by  the 
millions  and  inolude  probably  other  huge  numbers  of  Japanese,  German 
and  other  war  prisoners  who  have  disappeared  without  traoe* 

In  view  of  suoh  conditions,  even  if  true  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
charged,  the  notion  of  the  Communist  state  as  a  land  of  "happy  workers" 
is  a  delusion  and  a  sham*  Instead  it  is  a  land  of  low  living  standards, 
of  constant  fear,  of  hard  labor,  of  unfulfilled  promises,  of  depriva¬ 
tion,  and  meager  existence.  No  one  may  trust  his  neighbor,  no  one  may 
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listen  to  radio  broadcasts  excspt  as  permitted,  no  one  .aay  even  more 
about  unless  granted  permission*  The  "mortars1  paradise"  is  a  cruel 
delusion  rather  than  a  reality*  The  Iron  Curtain  is  a  neoessary  device 
to  keep  the  deluded  people  from  finding  out  that  they  are  deluded*  It 
has  been  suggested  that  catalogs  of  our  mail  order  houses  be  dropped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain*  A  Sears  Roebuok  oatalog  depioting  the  oonsuner 
goods  available  to  people  in  the  Capitalist  oountries  mould  probfcbly 
be  disbelieved  by  the  Comnunist-oontrolled  population*  but  the  expert" 
ment  mould  be  extremely  interesting  to  attempt  if  it  oould  be  done* 

II*  The  Mature  of  the  Present  World  Confliot 
The  propaganda  objective  of  the  Kremlin  has  been  two-fold*  For 
home  oonsumprton  it  has  permitted  its  ornn  people  to  hear  only  oertain 
things*  A 11  information  must  pass  through  the  offioial  ohannelsi  only 
that  mhioh  glorifies  the  Communist  state  oan  pass,  or  that  vrhioh  is 
adverse  to  the  Capitalist  oountries*  In  that  wcy  the  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  opinions  of  the  people  are  fashioned  toward  a  single  objective  t  to 
reinforoe  the  belief  that  Communism  is  the  ocming  State  destined  to  re*- 
plaoe  all  other  social  orders,  mhioh  have  grown  old,  outworn  and 
deoadent*  This  the  citizen  must  believe,  aooept,  and  live  with,  reject¬ 
ing  all  oontrary  ideas*  There  must  be  unity  about  all  this*  Objeotors, 
dissenters,  deviationists  and  non-conformists  must  be  liquidated* 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Kremlin  objective  is  direoted  to  the  non- 
Conmunist  world*  It  is  ounningly  oontrived  and  even  more  deceptive* 

It  mixes  some  truth  with  a  vast  amount  of  untruth*  It  holds  out  the 
entioement  that  Communism  is  always,  faithfully,  avidly  working  for  Feaoe* 
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In  doing  so,  however,  it  it  opposed  by  the  Capitalist  Imperialists  who 
are  always  best  on  enslaving  the  world*  In  fact,  they  say,  everyone  is 
for  Peace  but  the  avarieious  Capitalist  Imperialists  who  ait*  bent  on 
aggression  and  are  trying  to  enoirole  the  oaanunist  world*  It  it  were 
not  for  these  war-mongers  like  Churchill,  Truman,  Mac  Arthur,  Hoover  and 
Dewey,  the  world  could  have  Peaoe*  Therefore,  when  the  North  Korean 
anqr  with  Russian-built  tanks ,  artillery,  trucks,  and  Russian-trained 
native  leaders  moved  into  South  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  forces 
osme  in  to  fi  ;nt  with  the  South  Koreans,  this  was  dearly,  say  the 
CcBsmistt.  an  act  of  aggression  by  the  United  States*  Likewise  the 
Bed  Chinese  were  for  Peaoe,  hence  it  became  neoessaiy  to  throw  the 
American  out  of  Asia* 

f  AJ 1  this  may  seem  strange  reasoning*  In  fact  it  does  not  sound 
like  reasoning  at  all*  The  British  oartooniBt,  Low,  labeled  it  "UpBide 
Bonn  Truth,"  Black  is  white  and  white  is  black*  To  us  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all* 

But,  believe  it  or  not,  it  doeB  make  Bense  to  the  Communist,  Con¬ 
sider  yourself,  for  the  moment,  a  Chinese  or  Russian  Communist*  You 
have  been  told  over  and  over  that  Communism,  in  which  all  share  alike, 
is  the  ooming  Order,  destined  to  replaoe  all  these  outworn  systems 
like  Capitalist  Imperialism,  erasing  at  one  stroke  all  tho  iniquities 
in  the  world  and  brin$irjg  on  an  era  of  everlasting  Peaoe*  As  a  Chinese 
or  Russian  Communist  you  believe  what  you  are  told)  you  have  never  seen 
America  or  Sweden  or  Britain*  You  sure  told  that  life  in  these  plaoes 
under  Capitalist  domination  is  terrible,  that  the  oocomon  people  are 


ground  down  and  are  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  semi -starvation  because 
the  big,  fat  plutocrats  enrich  themselves  at  their  expense,  and  the 
Imperialists  are  constantly  exploiting  the  native  populations,  oheating 
them  out  of  their  native  produots.  As  a  oonvinced  Communist  you  vow  to 
stop  this  sort  of  thing*  You  set  out  to  resoue  the  poor  down-trodden 
people  from  their  cruel,  hoartlees  masters*  You  are  for  Peaoe  in  the 
world  but  first  there  is  the  job  to  rid  the  world  of  the  war-mongers 
and  Capitalist  oppressors* 

That  in  the  way  the  Communist  reasons*  Hew  oould  he  reason  other- 
vdso,  rath  cnly  a  perverted  set  of  false  ideas  on  whioh  to  base  his 
so-called  reason*  He  is  simply  not  informed  of  the  real  faots  about 
the  simplest  things  of  the  modern  world*  He  is  not  an  ignorant  man;  he 
is  simply  ignorant  rf  the  world  outside  his  limited  experience.*  He  has 
been  delud'd  by  an  array  of  false  notions*  cunningly  prepared  to  lead 
him  to  an  inevitable  conclusion*  The  leaders,  the  perpetrators  of 
this  state  of  .ffairs  are  gull  ;y  of  misleading  millions  of  people  who 
themselves  are  honest,  sinoere  and  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing*  They 
are  just  the  innocent  victims  of  the  pi coting  and  conspiring  of  the 
Communist  ideologists,  opportunists  and  professional  revolutionaries* 
Because  they  aro  without  knowledge  of  the  world  the  things  they  are 
told  are  readily  believed*  There  is  no  one  to  tell  them  the  other  side 
and  Communism  permits  no  other  side*  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  the  building  p  of  a  false  hope,  that  by  killing  off  the  Capita¬ 
lists  there  will  be  Poaoe  and  Plenty  in  the  world*  Perhaps  no  greater 
delusion  was  ever  f  csted  •  i  so  many  millions  of  simple  souls  in  the 
history  of  man* 
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BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


It  has  bov  beocai  increasingly  dear  that  the  ultimate  objective 
of  World  Revolution,  Russian" stylo  Cn— ini  m ,  is  to  force  itself  by 
armed  night  upon  all  spoples  of  the  world*  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
then  we  will  hare  Peaoe— Russian-Style,  There  will  then  be  no  more  wars* 

So  they  ssy  to  all  remaining  peaoe-loving  peoples  t  just  oome 
along  quietly,  peaceably,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble,  and  then  you 
too,  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Cownunlsa,  BUT  just  surrender  your 
freedom  first— and  we'll  take  your  gun* 

What  does  this  prospect  mean  to  Americans,  Englishmen,  Prenoh, 
Japanese,  Brasilians  and  others!  Just  thisi  if  World  Revolution 
(Russian  Communism)  engulfs  the  remainder  of  the  Free  World,  there  will 
be  either t 

le  The  Peaoe  of  complete  subjugation,  as  found  in  a  penitentiary 
or  the  polioe  state*  There  will  be  no  freedom  to  enjoy  one's 
own  preferred  form  of  religion,  no  froodom  to  ohoose  an  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one's  own  liking,  nc  freedom  to  seoure  a  desired  educa¬ 
tion,  no  freedom  to  ohoose  a  preferred  place  of  living,  no 
freedom  to  have  se If -goverment •  Even  your  tastes  in  music, 
entertainment  or  recreation  will  be  prescribed*  The  dyaamio 
oharaoter  of  free  enterprise,  the  opportunity  to  improve  one's 
oondition,  to  forge  ahead,  to  hear  radio  other  than  propaganda 
broadcasts— all  this  will  bb  a  thing  of  the  past*  The  blight 
of  the  police  state  will  settle  over  your  life  like  a  pall* 

2*  Or,  if  there  is  not  complete  subjugation,  there  may  be 

sporadic  resistanoo,  ao  in  oaptUo  nations  in  Europe  today i 
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guerrilla  fighting,— men  killed  in  the  night— others  arrested 
on  flimsy  pretexts  for  suspeoted  sabotage  or  non-conformanoe, 
and  liquidated  or  sent  to  Canadian  wilds  or  Siberia  for  slave 
labor  or  for  *re-eduoating*”  In  this  situation  life  will  be 
an  unending  struggle  to  keep  alive,  to  live  aiserably,  unless 
one  aooept  "cooperation"  with  the  New  Order*  Anerioa,  Britain, 
France  and  other  nations  will  beoosse  Polands  and  Bulgaria*, 
under  ruthless  and  ignorant  masters*  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  these  nations.  Our  business,  goverzssent,  and  religious 
leaders  will  be  systematically  liquidated,  and  our  oolleges 
and  universities  cleaned  out  of  all  but  conformist  teachers 
and  students  who  aooept  Communist  doctrine j  others  will  be 
sent  to  work  oamps  for  indoctrination  or  slow  death*  The 
great  system  founded  upon  free  enterprise,  which  has  produced 
the  high  living  standard  as  we  know  it,  will  wither  and  in 
time  oease  to  exist* 

International  Revolution,  as  Russian  Communism,  oan  only  be  a 
stultifying,  tyrannical  and  blighting  infiuenoe  on  all  who  are  forced 
under  its  control.  It  represents  an  outdated,  crude,  unworkable  system* 
To  think  of  it  as  the  new,  vigorous  and  youthful  New  Order,  destined  to 
replace  existing  social  orders  is  to  be  sadly  deluded*  Those  who  have 
been  led  tc  «xp?ot  great  things  have  been  oruelly  disillusioned*  Such 
disillusionment  has  oome  too  late  for  many  millions  of  people*  It  is 
simply  a  snare  to  trap  unsuspecting  and  trusting  but  ignorant  or  un¬ 
informed  persons# 
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Obe  has  only  to  ref loot  upon  these  hard  foots  and  clear  signet 


I f  Ccmunisa  (Russian- style)  is  good  for  all  peoples  why  do  not 
people  of  their  own  free  eholoe  willingly  accept  itt  The  fact 
is  that  so  far  as  is  known  Ccomuniam  has  crept  upon  nations  by 
degrees  without  their  being  aware  of  it  until  it  was  too  late  to 
protest  or  do  anything  about  it*  The  people  of  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  other  countries  were  unaware  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  until  the  police  were  taken  over  and  all 
their  goverxnent  officials  oaptured  and  liquidated  or  replaced  in 
advance  by  persons  seoretly  trained  in  Hosoow  for  the  ooup,  In 
no  instance  was  there  a  national  referendum  permitting  tho  people 
to  vote  on  it. 

If  it  has  superior  virtues  people  would  want  it  of  their  cwn  free 
will.  Instead,  police  methods  of  intimidation,  arrest,  and  secret 
spies  have  been  neoessary  to  bring  about  i^s  installation.  Plot¬ 
ting  and  conspiracy  have  always  preceded  the  actual  taking  ever  of 
a  oountry.  It  has  thus  been  f  oroed  upon  peoples  who  knew  very 
little,  if  anything,  about  what  was  really  going  on)  when  later 
they  began  to  realize  what  had  happened  objection  met  only  with 
drastio  measures  of  suppression,  by  wholesale  arrest,  deportation, 
and  confiscation  of  property.  The  hand  of  Communist  might  was 
everywhere  in  evidenoe  to  put  down  any  show  of  revolt  against  the 
new  masters. 

Life  under  these  conditions  soon  becomes  intolerable  to  many  per¬ 
sons*  Those  who  have  money  or  friends  to  help  them,  try  to  escape, 
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and  da  spit  a  olosely  watched  borders  many  suooeed  in  doing  so*  The 
total  mnber  now  having  suooeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  Communist 
and  Canmunist-oont rolled  countries  is  truly  appalling}  so  great  is 
it  the  problem  of  oaring  for  these  people  and  feeding  them  is  beooming 
more  and  more  serious*  These  refugees  must  give  up  friends*  thair 
homes*  their  familiar  home  surroundings,— «v*»rytniig~-and  risk  even 
being  killed  in  their  flight  to  ^et  away*  They  face  an  uncertain  and 
precarious  future*  yet  they  do  this  in  order  to  esoape  from  the  blight 
and  tyranny  of  Communism* 

Real  conditions  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  oannot  be  known  to  us 
in  complete  detail*  beoause  persons  from  free  oountries  are  not  allowed 
to  travel  freely  in  the  Communist  oountries*  unless  under  polioe  super¬ 
vision*  In  Amerioa*  Britain*  Sweden*— other  free  countries*— anyone  oan 

travel  anywhere  about  the  country*  We  do  not  have  to  ask  the  polioe  far 

« 

permission  to  visit  a  brother  or  friend  in  Chioago  or  Atlanta*  We  just 
go*  A  British  subjeot  or  a  Norwegian  student  oan  go  anywhere  he  likes* 
except,  of  course,  to  a  navy  yard  or  other  restricted  zone,  in  time  of 
war*  But  not  in  Russia  cr  other  Communist  lands! 

Why  ir  this?  If  Communism  is*  &o  the  Communist  propagandists  would  have 
us  believe,  the  ideal  state,  the  New  Order,  the  young,  new*  vigorous 
system  that  is  so  good  it  is  destined  to  replaoe  the  allegedly  outworn 
and  deorepit  Capitalist  system,  why  not  let  us  see  it?  Let  us  see  the 
supposedly  happy  people,  the  all-share -alike  system*  the  benefits  to 
the  common  man  so  widely  proclaimed.  Common  sense  would  argue  that  if 
it  is  so  good  the  very  best  way  vo  make  people  everywhere  want  it  would 


be  to  invite  then  over  to  see  it  as  it  actually  is*  Anyone  is  welcome 
to  take  a  look  at  our  system*  and  those  who  do  invariably  want  to  stay* 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions * 

But  we  oannot  see  through  the  Iron  Curtain*  and  what  is  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant*  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  oannot  see  out*  They 
oannot  know  about  us  and  our  system*  They  must  listen  to  what  const  ant 
propgaganda  tells  them  about  us*  The  whole  pioture  does  not  make 

sense* 

Exports  who  are  most  in  touch  with  affairs*  gathering  what  faots  they 
oan  about  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain*  tell  us  that  the  Iron  Curtain 
is  neoessary  to  keep  the  Russian  oitizen  in  ignorance  about  the  outside 
world*  and  to  make  their  job  of  misinforming  them  about  us  easier*  It 
would  not  do  to  allow  us  to  meet  with  the  Russian  people*  nor  would  it 
do  to  allow  the  Russian  oommon  man  to  visit  Britain  or  America*  If  that 
would  happen  on  a  large  soale  the  International  Communist  plot  would 
oollapse*  The  oommon  people  must  never  know  the  real  situation* 

Even  the  leaders  must  not  think  too  much*  Minor  leaders*  those  in 
closest  touch  with  the  people*  must  be  watched  closely*  They  must 
know  the  Communist  ideology  as  laid  down  by  Marx*  Lenin  and  Stalin  and 
they  must  adhere  to  it  absolutely,  and  be  ever  zealous  in  advancing 
it*  Any  weakening  in  allegianoe*  and  doubts  as  to  its  merits  and 
deviating  from  the  expeoted  loyalty  is  apt  to  be  quickly  discovered 
and  summarily  dealt  with,  frequently  by  prison  oamp  or  by  death*  The 
Russian  purgings  of  leaders  and  sub-leaders  has  excited  the  interested 
but  horrified  wonder  of  the  free  world*  It  has  the  appearanoe  of 
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ruthless  barbarism*  To  what  extent  this  riddanoe  of  leaders  has  weakened 
the  World  Revolution  no  one  knows*  but  it  does  olearly  prove  a  weakness 
in  the  system*  The  system  needs  many  leaders  but  if  the  older*  intrenohed 
followers  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  kill  off  the  better*  younger  leaders  the 
movement  will  some  day  lack  these  men  who  should  have  been  good  replace¬ 
ments*  The  purgings  also  prove  the  inherent  weakness  of  an  ideology 
that  must  use  ruthless  murder  rather  than  simple  persuasion  to  keep  its 
leaders  in  line*  If  even  among  the  leaders  there  are  some  that  find 
matters  to  disagree  with*  the  system  must  have  faults*  Henoe  everyone 
is  in  constant  suspicion  of  everyone  else*  fearing  that  some  innocent 
remt  'dc  may  be  reported  and  may  lead  to  his  liquidation* 

World  Revolution  (Russian-style  Communism)  thus  depends  upon  ruthless 
surveillance  of  all  in  its  leader-group*  No  one  may  think  for  himself* 

No  one  may  dc  other  than  keep  striotly  in  line  with  the  Politburo's 
ideas*  Deviati  onism  is  ordinarily  a  capital  crime*  Its  spread  to  the 
remaining  free  oountries  would  be  a  tragedy  of  incalculable  magnitude* 


Part  Two 
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INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


1.  If  Communism  is  oppressive  why  do  not  the  common  people  rise  up  and  over¬ 
throw  it?  It  must  have  some  good  points* 

Ana,  People  that  have  known  only  hard  life,  toil  and  meager  return, 
oppression,  and  harsh  treatment  from  former  masters,  will  tend 
to  think  their  lot  under  the  Soviet  system  is  distinctly  bet¬ 
ter,  and  it  is,  if  our  information  is  trustworthy.  Compared 
to  life  in  Sweden,  Switzerland  or  the  United  States  it  is 
still  considered  low  sta.iia.rd.  They  know  little  or  nothing 
of  higher  standards.  Hence  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
oppressed;  they  merely  hope  for  less  hard  work  and  more  food. 

They  do  not  want  war  and  are  not  interested  in  world  communism 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  aroused  in  them  by  the  Soviet 
propagandists  through  radio  and  oral  persuasion  in  village 
meetings.  But  they  know  that  one  does  not  question  or  challenge, 
if  he  should  know  enough  of  the  plans  of  the  Kremlin  conspirators 
to  want  to  challenge.  If  he  should  start  a  revolt  he  knows 
what  its  fate  would  quickly  be.  Ihe  secret  police  are  everywhere. 

,  There  are  universities  and  technical  schools  in  Russia.  Isn’t 
there  learning,  research  and  scholars  there,  just  as  in  any  free 
country,  such  as  Britain  and  the  U,  S.  A,? 


Ans.  Yes,  there  are  universities  and  technical  schools  in  Russia. 
There  have  been,  even  in  Czarist  days.  But  they  are  under 
Communist  control.  Subjects  are  taught  only  if  they  have  so&e 
bearing  on  the  advancement  of  Vo  rid  Revolution.  Art  even  may 
be  taught,  if  it  emphasizes  the  propaganda  cartoon  or  pouter 
or  billboard  showing  vigorous,  young  Communist  youth,  and 
corpulent,  decadent,  dissipated,  arrogant  Capitalists.  Psychol¬ 
ogy  may  be  taught,  if  it  is  applied  psychology,  showing  how  to 
get  more  work  per  day  out  of  workmen;  how  military  skills  may 
be  bested  for  and  improved,  mathematics  may  be  taught,  if  it 
is  concerned  vdth  artillery  trajectory  or  bombing  curves. 

Physics  is  especially  favored,  if  it  concerns  itself  with 
nuclear  phenomena.  There  are  probably  few  professors  of 
political  science,  economics  or  other  such  subjects  who  have 
freedom  to  teach  their  subjects  unless  it  glorifies  the  Com¬ 
munist  state  and  derides  the  other  forms  of  government.  Under 
such  conditions  few  true  scholars  would  work,  because  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  all  university  learning  is  to  be  left  unfettered 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  to  try  to  further  world  revo¬ 
lution.  Universities  and  colleges  in  the  free  countries  have 
scholars  who  have  fled  from  these  conditions. 
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3.  Russia  has  newspapers  and  magazines.  Why  do  not  the  people  get 

information  on  local,  regional  and  world  news  Just  as  we  do? 

Ana.  Russia  has  a  limited  number  of  newspapers  and  a  few  maga¬ 
zines,  compared  to  ours.  But  she  has  no  magazines  compar¬ 
able  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Colliers  or  the  Ladies 
Hoar  Journal,  all  of  which  are  supported  by  advertising, 
vbich  is  a  development  of  western  civilization,  required  to 
acquaint  users  with  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  mass- 
manufactured  products.  Jiass  Production  can  work  only  if 
there  is  mass  distribution,  which  means  that  people  must  be 
informed  about  the  things  manufactured.  This  cannot  be  done 
well  unless  there  are  mass-circulated  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  new  radio  and  television  reaching  millions  of 
people.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  other  and  the  end-result 
is  that  millions  of  homes  learn  about  thousands  of  products 
produced  in  such  quantities  that  they  can  be  had  for  prices 
in  reach  of  all. 

In  Russia  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  not  so  supported. 
They  are  sponsored  or  supported  by  the  government,  controlled 
by  the  government  and  anything  published  in  them  is  presumed 
to  have  the  government’s  approval  or  was  actually  put  in 
there  by  government  direction.  Thus  when  an  important  dis¬ 
cussion  appears  in  one  of  the  three  official  newspapers  The 
Department  of  Propaganda  and  Agitation  of  the  Communist  Party 
will  see  that  no  ideas  unfavorable  to  the  party  line  will 
appear.  Thus  the  official  information  is  that  information 
which  the  Communist  Party  leaders  decide  will  advance  the 
llarx-Lenin-Stalin  ideology — that  and  that  only.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  never  designed  to  further  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  and  information,  as  in  free  countries,  but  only  as  means 
for  advancing  the  Communists’  ideas.  It  may  include  educa¬ 
tional  items,  but  only  such  as  are  calculated  to  make  the 
people  better  Soviet  workers;  it  may  include  items  about 
music  or  art  of  the  theater  but  ordinarily  to  praise  some 
music  or  other  form  of  art  which  tends  to  ridicule  Capitalism 
or  glorify  Communism. 

The  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  limited.  There  is 
reading,  out  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  it  is  Just  more  of 
the  same  line,  hence  the  propaganda  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
probably  not  very  effective  even  on  good  Party  persons.  Even 
they  may  grow  a  little  fed  up  of  the  unvarying  line;  work 
harder,  trust  the  Party,  hate  the  enemies  of  the  regime  within 
and  without,  and  believe  in  the  future. 


4.  Perhaps  Russia  is  interested  in  developing  her  vast  expanses  in 
eastern  Europe  and  half  the  great  continent  of  Asia  and  wants  to 
defend  herself  against  her  enemies.  The  idea  that  she  has 
agressive  designs  against  other  countries  may  be  just  imagined. 

Ana,  Millions  of  non-Communist  peoples  wish  devoutly  that  this 
were  really  so.  They  have  only  friendly  regard  for  the 
Russian  people  as  people  and  would  like  to  trade  with  them 
and  have  all  normal  relations  with  them. 

But  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  just  imagination  is  too  con*- 
vincing.  Communist  plottings  have  been  uncovered  in  widely 
separated  parte  of  the  world.  They  have  enlisted  the  dis¬ 
contented,  the  poor,  and  others  by  studied  effort  to  drive 
wedges  between  the  allegiance  of  the  person  to  his  country 
and  the  New  Order.  The  government  of  his  country  is  misrep¬ 
resented  as  base,  oppressive,  unfair.  Communism  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  New  Order  tihich  will  make  everything  right. 
There  is  always  some  inequality,  some  injustice  in  this 
imperfect  world.  The  Communists  are  very  shrewd  in  discover¬ 
ing  these  conditions  and  exploiting  them.  It.  is,  however, 
unnecessary,  to  point  to  anything  mere  significant  than  the 
simple  fact  that  Russia  has  shut  off  from  contact  nearly  all 
of  her  domain.  She  permits  no  travel  unless  under  police 
supervision.  She  has  kidnapped  hundreds  of  German,  Austrian 
and  Polish  scientists,  technicians,  and  specialists.  She  has 
moved  factories  of  Germany  which  made  precision  instruments 
to  a  secret  location  within  Russia.  She  is  believed  to  be 
far  along  in  the  wholesale  development  of  rockets,  guided 
missiles,  atom  bombs,  snorkel  submarines,  jet  planes  and 
other  instruments  of  destruction.  These  are  not  primarily 
weapons  of  defense  but  rather  of  aggression.  She  has  kept 
her  factories  going  steadily  since  1945  with  war  production 
while  the  free  countries  were  demobilizing  and  converting 
their  factories  to  peace-time  production. 

If  Russia  is  peaceably  inclined  why  the  secrecy?  Why  the 
frequent  use  of  the  veto  in  the  United  Nations?  Russia  is 
the  only  nation  so  using  it,  and  has  prevented  measures  like 
effective  control  of  atomic  energy.  Korea  disclosed  the 
awful  fact  that  the  North  Koreans  were  well-supplied,  far 
above  anticipated  needs,  with  Russian  weapons  including  big 
tanks  of  Rur  sian  iesign  and  manufacture.  The  Berlin  blockade 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  inhuman,  and  it  disclosed  a 
ruthless  and  calculated  planning  that  shocked  the  world. 


5.  Haven't  vie  misjudged  the  Chinese  Communists?  After  all,  is  it  not 
true  that  they  are  chiefly  agrarian  reformers,  who  seized  the  land 
from  the  wealthy  landlords  and  parceled  it  out  to  the  peasants? 

Was  that  not  a  good  move,  making  the  common  people  a  lot  better  off? 

\no.  The  Chinese  problem  is  complex*  There  is  same  belief  that 

Chiang  Kai-Chek  did  little  to  bring  about  reform  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  associated  himself  mostly  with 
wealthy  government  officials.  There  is  belief  also  that 
possibly  the  land  refora  brought  on  by  the  Communists  was 
needed.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  and  to  make  judgments 
about  it.  Conditions  may  be  better,  about  as  before,  or  not 
aa  good,  depending  upon  how  the  reforms  have  worked. 

But  the  acts  of  the  Red  regime  in  Peiping  since  the  Korean 
affair  tend  to  indicate  that  the  Ri-1  regime  in  China  is 
essentially  a  Chinese  Branch  of  World  Revolution  or  an  agent 
of  Communism,  Russian  style.  If  so,  that  is  a  matter  of  real 
concern.  The  delegation  sent  to  the  Urited  Nations  General 
Assembly  proved  to  be  arrogant,  uncompromising,  defiant  and 
unwilling  even  to  recognize  the  fact  that  his  regime  was 
defying  the  United  Nations  itself  by  undoing  its  work  in 
Korea,,  General  'flu  showed  no  concern  for  the  common  people 
of  Korea  or  China  but  boasted  of  the  fact  that  Russia  and 
China  now  were  so  strong  they  would  throw  the  U,  N.  forces 
out  of  Korea  if  her  terms  were  not  accepted  forthwith.  It 
is  hence  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  Peoples  Republic 
in  China  is  interested  in  the  people  for  their  own  welfare 
or  merely  as  common  fodder  to  advance  World  Revolution. 

6.  Ths  Russian  Communists  say  that  the  Capitalist  nations  abe  always 
fomenting  imperialist  wars  and  that  Communism  will  put  an  end  to 
thr.t* 

Ana.  There  have  been  wars  ages  before  imperialism  existed.  The 

causes  of  war  are  many  and  no  two  have  probably  the  same  causes 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  have  had  wars  but  neither  is  imperialistic 
Imperialism,  no  doubt,  has  been  involved  in  some  wars,  but  so 
has  religion,  over -population,  nationalistic  expansion  and 
many  other  sources  of  conflict  and  friction.  To  brand  the 
United  States  as  an  avaricious,  imperialistic  nation  is  mostly 
nonsense,  in  view  of  her  help  to  the  Philippines  in  setting 
up  its  own  independent  government  and  the  fact  that  the  U,  S.  A. 
has  never  had  any  territorial  concessions  on  the  Asiatic, 
African,  or  Couth  American  continents.  Its  businessmen  have 
had  commercial  relations  with  many  peoples  which  have  been 
mutually  beneficial.  In  the  few  instances  where  troops  have 


landed  it  has  been  to  restore  order  and  these  have  usually 
been  withdrawn,  as  in  Nicaragua,  as  soon  as  order  was 
restored.  These  are  all  instances  of  police  action  and  not 
physical  conquest* 

Actually  today,  the  only  nation  that  is  pursuing  imperialistic 
conquest  is  Communist  Russia,  Great  Britain  has  terminated 
its  concessions  in  India  and  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  is 
now  using  only  Hong  Kong  Island  as  a  commercial  contact  with 
China.  But  Russia  has  taken  over  some  countries  bodily,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  populations  by  forced  migrations  and  has  brought 
other  nations  under  control  to  an  extent  that  amounts  to 
virtual  annexation.  It  is  pushing  into  Korea,  China,  Indo¬ 
china,  Tibet  and  is  believed  to  have  designs  on  a  nunfcer  of 
countries  for  early  control  of  annexation,  with  no  foresee¬ 
able  limit  to  her  plotting. 

Psychologists  recognize  a  trait  human  behavior  which  they 
call  projection.  It  works  this  way:  when  an  individual  has 
a  fault  or  design  which  he  is  subconsciously  bothered  with 
he  tends  to  accuse  some  on  ela?*  as  having  it.  For  instance, 
if  a  person  is  stingy  to  a  fault,  he  regards  others  as  stingy, 
but  not  himself — at  least,  he  never  admits  or  recognizes  it 
in  himself.  So  C'.mainist  Russia,  full  of  aggressive  plans  and 
imperialist  ambitions,  accuses  the  nations  who  might  try  to 
resist  or  thwart  her  plans  of  being  aggressors  and  of  having 
imperialist  ambitions.  So  we,  who  covet  no  single  square  mile 
of  another  peopled  territory,  are  accused  by  Russia  of  want¬ 
ing  to  take  over  Korea  and  make  war  on  China,  when  it  is 
Russia  who  attempted  first  to  Communize  North  Korea  and  have 
North  Xorea  (Russianized)  take  over  all  Korea, 

Ihe  League  of  Nations  and  now  the  United  Nations  have  both 
been  trying  to  prevent  war.  The  Uhited  Nations  has  been  try- 
ing  to  eliminate  many  of  the  evils,  such  as  wars  of  aggression, 
slave  labor,  stirring  up  of  animosities  between  nations  and 
peoples  and  religions.  It  has  not  had  cooperation  from  the 
Communist  nations  except  in  a  half-hearted  w ay.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  Third  World  'Jar  if  only  Russia  will  abandon  her 
tactics  of  obstruction  and  non-cooperation,  will  cease  her 
aggression,  f**ee  the  captive  nations  under  her  control,  re¬ 
lease  the  prisoners  of  'Jorld  War  XI,  cease  inciting  hatred 
of  the  free  countries  and  shew  a  willingness  to  live  and  let 
live.  To  try  to  accuse  the  paace-loving  nations  of  foment¬ 
ing  war  (war-mongering)  when  nhc  is  the  only  great  power 
doing  that  very  thing  brands  her  as  the  real  obstacle  of 
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peace.  Yet  she  has  the  effrontery  to  proclaim  that  she  is 
the  one  who  wants  Peace,  itoen  for  five  years  she,  and  no 
one  else,  has  been  preparing  for  war. 

7.  Are  not  these  stories  of  torture  chambers,  of  forced  confessions, 
of  bizarre  court  trials  in  which  prisoners  declare  their  guilt  and 
acknowledge  their  sin  against  the  peoples'  state  mostly  propaganda 
cr  at  least  greatly  exaggerated? 

Ana.  Though  the  non-Coomunist  world  is  still  puzzled  to  some  degree 
about  the  full  nature  and  exact  manner  in  which  confessions  are 
induced,  there  is  enough  Known  to  regard  the  essential  facts 
as  unquestionably  true.  Cardinal  iddznety  is  in  prison.  He 
did  meekly  and  abjectly  appear  in  poor  physical  and  mental 
condition  before  the  court.  What  went  on  in  the  prison 
chambers  has  never  been  ascertained. 

Others  have  gone  to  destinations  unknown,  others  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  or  lopg  prison  terms  after  abject  con- 
fessions.  These  confessions,  note,  are  always  in  the  same 
pattern,  usually  in  almost  identical  words  and  phrases, 

Vogelis,  in  Budapest,  appeared  to  be  monotonously  reading  a 
dictated  confession. 

Now,  if  one  studies  Pravda.  one  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
of  public  announcements  celebrating  Soviet  holidays i  They  are 
stereotyped,  as  if  prepared  by  officials  of  the  Communist 
Party.  So  many  of  these  confessions  have  the  same  character: 
the  person  regrets  having  worked  against  the  peoples 1  democ¬ 
racy  which  has  brought  new  hope  and  better  conditions  to  the 
workers,  etc.  Hitler’s  regime  likewise  indulged  in  barbaric 
tortures,  some  revived  from  the  Dark  Ages.  Asiatic  peoples 
have  their  torture  practices,  such  as  the  water  cure,  or  the 
splinters  under  finger  nails,  and  have  used  them  on  people 
who  survived  to  tell  about  it.  It  is  certainly  not  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  Communists  are  capable  of  using  ary  or  all  of 
these  methods  in  their  attempts  to  control  every  individual, 
who  may,  as  a  Catholic  cardinal  or  American  businessman,  not 
conform  to  their  Communist  tenets,  and  by  their  hostility 
constitute  a  resistance  element  in  the  tide  of  affairs.  In 
World  Revolution  there  can  be  no  other  side. 

The  probabilities  are  that  such  cases  are  what  they  are  because 
of  their  political  significance.  The  individuals  are  just 
incidental — are  just  unfortunate  victims,  iiidzenty's  fate  is 
Coranunism’s  challenge  to  the  Catholic  Church;  Vogelis’s  to  the 
Capitalistic  world  of  business  enterprise,  trying  to  operate 
right  in  the  satellite  countries. 


These  extremes,  be  it  understood,  are  the  products  and 
episodes  of  fanaticism.  Probably  many  Soviet  leaders  really 
believe  the  system  to  be  good  and  they  want  to  think  of  it 
as  the  coming  order.  It  has  to  be  continuously  promoted. 

People  have  to  be  aroused,  interested,  given  some  alterna¬ 
tive  to  despise,  and  kept  in  this  state  of  mind.  Ordinary 
persuasion  or  e  ducation  or  indoctrination  is  not  enough, 
apparently;  hence  occasional  recourse  to  widely  publicized 
spectacles,  such  as  the  widzenty  trial — condemning  of  alleged 
enemies  of  the  Communist  state,  and  the  periodic  purges  of 
some  of  their  own  leaders.  All  these  excesses  smack  of  the 
level  of  poorly  educated,  tyrannical,  fanatical  revolutionaries 
who  are  set  on  attaining  and  retaining  and  enlarging  immense 
power.  They  never  reckon  with  the  human  misery  their  mistakes 
may  cause. 
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Background  literature 

Stouffer,  S.,  et  al,  The  American  Soldier.  Princeton,  N.  J., 

Princeton  UrrLv.  Pr^ss,  Volumes  I  and  II,  1949. 

(Studies  in  Social  Psychology  in  World  V'ar  II) 

Hovland,  C«,  et  al,  Experiments  on  Mass  Consnunication  (Volume  III). 
Stouffer,  S. ,  et  al.  Measurement  and  Prediction  (Volume  IV). 

These  four  volumes  constitute  a  permanent  record  of  the  activities 
of  a  carps  of  social  scientists  working  with  Research  Branch,  infor¬ 
mation  and  Education  Ei vision  of  the  U.  5.  Army,  during  ‘.'or Id  V.'ar 
II,  plus  the  contributions  of  a  considerable  number  of  consultants, 
both  civil  and  military. 

Volume  I  covers  adjustment  to  army  life.  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5  re¬ 
port  studies  on  personal  adjustment  in  general  terms,  hy  background 
charateristics  and  by  type  of  experience  in  the  army.  Chapter  6  covers 
the  subject  of  attitudes  toward  promotion  in  the  army,  labeled  "Social 
Mobility."  Chapter  7  is  on  Job  Assignment  and  Job  Satisfaction,  and 
No.  8,  on  attitudes  toward  Leadership  and  Social  Control,  while  Chapter 
10  is  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Soldiers. 

Chapter  9  (The  Orientation  of  Soldiers  toward  the  War)  is  the  one 
chapter'  of  inmeaiate  and  direct  interast  to  the  present  paper  and  is 
related  to  Volume  HI,  Experiments  on  Mass  Communication. 
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The  chapter  reports  the  results  of  surveys  of  soldier  attitudes 
toward  the  war,  such  as  acceptance  of  various  conceptions  of  the  war 
(pp*431-435)  with  data  classified  by  educational  level  (p*  434)* 

There  is  also  the  men1 8  own  formulation  of  American  war  aims,  topics 
about  which  they  desired  more  information,  the  degree  of  clarity  in 
understanding  war  aims,  and  the  feeling  toward  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
war*  Relationship  of  such  attitudes  and  those  toward  the  expectation 
of  another  v/ar  in  the  ixt  twenty-five  yearv  was  also  explored* 

A  second  line  of  study  undertook  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  personal 
identification,  how  much  the  individual  soldier  felt  he  had  done  his 
share,  and  attitude  toward  separation  from  the  service*  On  the  latter 
question  separate  data  were  obtained  by  years  of  service,  by  U.  S*, 
overseas  non-combat  and  overseas  combat  breakdowns,  and  also  by  age, 
marital  status,  physical  condition  and  education* 

A  third  line  of  inquiry  explored  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
level  of  personal  commitment  by  changing  attitudes  toward  the  war*  This 
material  is  more  elaborately  treated  in  Volume  III,  particularly  the  ex¬ 
perience  Yfith  "Vftiy  Me  Fight”  films,  and  with  discussion  groups*  Some  of 
the  comparisons  of  the  attitudes  of  those  having  the  orientation  programs 
and  those  not  are  not  indicative  of  any  great  effectiveness  of  the 
orientation  programs  (pp*  474-475)*  In  comparisons  of  "model”  programs 
with  "typical"  some  differences  are  shown  in  favor  of  the  former  but 
the  results  are  not  consistently  impressive*  The  value  of  the  orienta¬ 
tion  sessions  as  providing  the  soldier  with  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
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to  ask  questions,  to  have  his  thinking  stimulated  and  his  information 


broadened  were,  however,  positive  gains* 

In  the  event  of  'World  liar  III  there  would  unquestionably  be  the 
need,  in  the  consultant's  opinion,  for  more  thoroughgoing  orientation 
programs,  w_tb  "meat"  in  them*  World-wide  propaganda  has  undoubtedly 
made  many  persons  quite  confused  and  even  uncertain  about  war  aims  and 
objectives*  The  Korean  situation  has  introduced  some  aaditional  confu¬ 
sion,  perhaps,  while  in  another  sense,  clarifying  some  aspects  of  the 
total  picture*  The  consultant's  prospectus  is  designed  to  outline  a 
general  framework  for  such  orientation,  on  the  theory  that  the  problem 
ia  complex  but  the  best  approach  is  a  needed  education, frank  and  sin¬ 
cere,  regarding  the  vital  aspects  of  the  current  world  situation.  It 
is  believed  that  the  usual  motivations  of  getting  an  unpleasant  job  done 
and  sticking  with  one's  buddies  (the  two  most  frequently  assigned  cate¬ 
gories)  will  operate  as  always,  but  for  the  literate,  balanced  and 

4 

"morale-carrier"  type  of  soldier  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  long- 
run,  deep  conviction  of  need  plus  awareness  of  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  provide  the  sustaining  motivation* 

Volume  II  of  Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  world  War  ll. 

The  American  Soldier*  Combat  and  Its  Aftermath* 

For  the  purposes  of  study  of  motivation  for  World  War  III,  Volume  II 
provides  two  chapters  of  interest  and  research  value*  Chapter  3  (Combat 
Motivations  among  Ground  Troops)  and  Chapter  12  (The  Aftermath  of 
Hostilities  )• 
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Volume  II  is  a  unique  and  invaluable  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  men  at  war*  It  is  probably  the  only  study  made  by  social 
scientists  searching  for  basic  experiences,  attitudes  and  behavior 
and  having  access  to  the  real  and  only  sources — the  men  themselves. 

The  material  is  thus  objective,  assuming  the  subjects  themselves  were 
typically  forthright  and  accurate  in  their  responses  to  the  many  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  attitude  scales  and  other  means  for  eliciting  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  combat  incentives  listed  in  Chapter  3  (Tables  I,  n,  pp. 

108-110)  need  not  be  a  guide  for  fixture  incentive  appraisals;  they  may 
serve  to  point  up  the  failure  to  provide  more  effective  incentives. 
Consideration  of  them  as  found  may  serve  better  to  define  the  pro Diem. 

Relations  between  private  soldiers  and  NCO's  and  officers  (pp. 

127  ff )  and  the  sections  on  combat  motivation  (130  ff)  cone  in  for 
study  but  concern  mostly  the  usual  incentives  as  pride  in  outfit,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  shirkers,  etc.  The  study  of  attitudes  of  vindictiveness 
toward  the  enemy  probably  suggests  the  degree  to  which  arrti-eneny  propaganda 

i 

and  war  news  had  taken  effect.  Other  motivational  items  and  morale 
supporters  such  as  philosophy  and  prayer  were  studied  and  reported.  All 
this  material,  gathered  from  men  in  hospitals  ana  in  overseas  locations, 
comprises  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  combat  soldiers1  reactions  and 
views  in  the  combat  situation  and  will  repay  careful  study . 

Chapter  12  (The  Aftermath  of  Hostilities)  is  also  a  unique  record, 
of  the  views  in  retrospect  of  the  war  as  offered  by  the  combat  soldier, 
as  the  war  'las  drawing  to  a  close  or  had  ended.  There  is  a  significant 
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meaaurment  of  changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  British,  Germans  and 
French  during  peroids  in  1945  in  April  and  again  in  August,  with  the 
latter  reflecting  contact  with  the  Germans  aftei  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties*  This  material  &180  presents  attitudes  toward  the  home  front* 
toward  August  1945  tellef  in  the  worthwhileness  of  the  war  and  toward 
future  American  policy. 

Volume  III*  Experiments  on  Mass  Communication 

This  volume  is  of  especial  interest  to  social  scientists  as  it  not 
only  presents  the  experience  of  presenting  the  "Why  We  Fight"  films 
but  it  also  describes  the  results  of  setting  up  a  number  of  experimental 
situations  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  films  and  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  presenting  the  same  material  in  different  ways*  It 
thus  throws  light  upon  basic  learning  principles,  on  mass  communication 
principles,  and  on  ohe  effectiveness  of  particular  films#  The  data  is 
also  analyzed  for  particular  variables  as  education  and  general  intelligence* 

These  studies,  designed  tS  test  the  workability  of  film  presentation, 
are  more  of  value  to  learning,  conditions  of  retention,  subject  analyses, 
and  like,  than  to  the  immediate  concern  of  this  paper*  They  are  of 
concern,  however,  in  that  the  movies  were  not  conclusively  successful, 
so  far  as  was  ascertained,  in  instilling  deep-rooted  motivation  for 
combat.  It  is  thus  observed  t!hat  something  more  is  needed* 


Volume  IV#  Measurement  and  Prediction 

This  volume,  even  more  than  Volume  III  is  concerned  with  measure¬ 
ment  proolems,  as  scaling  and  other  means  of  measuring  attitudes,  and 
hence  is  not  of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to  this  paper#  The  content 
should  be  of  value  to  the  further  refinement  of  research  tools# 

deier,  il.,  iiilitary  Psychology.  Hew  York*  Harper  L  Bro#, 

1943  with  foreword  by  Lieut#  Gen#  Ben  Lear 

Chapter  1  (Why  wen  Fi_hti  Group  Conflict)  outlines  the  more  basic 
causes  of  inter-group  confilictjdiscuaaefl  frustration  and  its  psycho¬ 
logical  distortion,  nationalistic  attitudes,  delusions  and  obsessions 

and  the  resolution  of  group  wants  and  aspiration  into  ideological  con¬ 
flict,  Attention  is  devoted  to  the  stages  of  psychological  preparation 
of  people  for  v/ar# 

Chapter  2  (Psychological  Aspects  of  Warfare)  presents  the  ways  in 
which  psychological  devices  are  used  to  soften  up  both  civilian  popula¬ 
tions  ana  armed  forces  for  easier  conquests  and  the  work  of  agents  in 
pre-war  preparation#  Total  war  as  it  has  come  to  be  known  in  present 
times  is  discussed  with  its  implications  for  both  war  and  peacetime 
implications  and  involvements# 

Chapter  3  (Psychological  Preparation  for  Combat i  Morale)  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  topic  of  this  paper#  ->oth  positive  and  negative 
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incentives  are  discussed,  considering  the  drives  and  appeals  likely  to 
be  most  rcsponsonsive  to  cultivation  and  likely  to  stand  up  under  the 
stress  oi  combat  conditions*  *<hile  positives  appeals  are  regarded  as 
probably  the  most  durable,  negative  appeals  also  have  potency  and  in 
the  event  of  'world  war  III  would  have  a  hip),  place*  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  sustaining  facotors  in  morale  (pp*  72-80)  as  those  most 
likely  to  persist  through  adverse  conditions  of  combat* 

Chapters  4  and  5  (Skills,  Learning)  are  not  oi  immediate  interet* 
Chapter  6  and  7  (Leadership  and  Coordination)  have  many  sections 
of  indirect  bearing  on  motivation  and  incentives,  but  center  around 
leadership  effectiveness* 

Chapter  8  (Adjustment  to  Combat  Conditions  and  Stress)  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  emergencies  of  motivation,  special  circum¬ 
stances  wherein  particular  measures  are  neeaed  to  a  vert  failure  in 
performance* 

Boring,  £*,  Psychology  for  the  Armed  Forces* 

Washington,  D*  The  Infantry  Journal,  1945 

This  volume,  appearing  first  as  a  25/  handbook  represents  the 
contributions  of  a  number  of  psychologists  to  make  available  to  men  in 
the  armed  forces  the  information  which  psychology  can  supply  as  helpful 
in  making  them  better  soldiers*  Lost  of  the  soctions,  as  those  on 
vision,  hearing,  smell,  color,  etc*,  are  not  of  immediate  interest  in 
this  report* 
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ihe  chapters  01'  interest  are  ho.  14  on  Motivation  anc  Morale  and 
ho*  22  on  Propaganda  and  rsycholo;  ical  Warfare.  ±he  hotivation  and 
iiorale  section  discusses  needs  and  frustration  in  a  general  way  with 
some  application  to  iernany.  Also  discussed  are  psychological 
mechanisms  {reaction  to  frustration)  as  fantasy,  identification,  com- 
pensatio  and  projection. 

iiorale,  defined  as  "wanting  to  ao  './hat  you  have  to  do"  comes  in 
for  consideration,  discussing  physical  well-being  (cleanliness,  warmth, 
recreat-on,  self-importance,  etc.)  and  such  matters  as  group  solidarity, 
leadership  a mu  ideology. 

The  chapter  on  Propaganda  and  Psychological  Warfare  reviews  propa¬ 
ganda  activities  incident  to  ‘World  war  II  with  a  final  section  on  Organi¬ 
sation  of  Propaganda  and  Tactics  of  Propaganda  with  formula  for  a  Propa¬ 
ganda  Victory.  Though  most  of  this  material  applies  to  an  actual  war  in 
progress  some  of  the  items  may  be  of  interest  and  value  in  an  indoctruna- 
tion  program. 

Inkeles,  Alex,  Public  Opinion  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Cambridge,  IJass.:  Harvard  Univ*  Press.  1950 

This  is  the  first  volur-t  o_  studies  to  appear  from  the  Russian 
Research  Center  of  Harv  University. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  under st ana  the  basic  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system  this  book  is  require  reading.  "The  Soviet  regime,"  the  author 
states,  "has  developed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complex  systems  of 
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public  cosnunication  in  the  world*  Ahe  ^onmunist  Party  has  forged  a 
parallel  system  of  control  which  is  more  elaborate  and  thorough  than 
any  other  still  in  existence  in  the  post-war  era*  Both  the  system  of 
conurunication  and  the  control  appratus  are  oriented  toward  a  single 
goal*  They  must  serve  as  instruments  through  which  the  party  and 

gover-iant  mobilize  the  mind  and  r.ill  of  the  population;  they  must  see 
to  it  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is  done,  what  is  thought  and  ielt  is 
thought  and  felt."  (p*  317)*  °onmunication  means  are  to  be  used 
primarily  "to  strengthen  the  party Ts  leadership  in  its  self-assigned 
role  as  leader,  teacher,  and  guide  of  the  Soviet  people,"  ihe  media  are 
simply  tools  for  this  purpose. 

Dr*  Inkeles  provides  the  historical  background  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  Leninist  theory  of  public  opinion  policy,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Department  of  Propaganda  and  Agitation,  The  schooling 
of  opinion  leaders  and  the  selection  and  training  of  personal  oral 
agitators  is  given  attention,  and  the  interrelation  of  the  local  party 
organization  are  outlined,  These  topics  are  covered  in  Parts  1  and  2* 

Part  3  is  concerned  with  the  Soviet  Press  which  holds  a  unique 
position  in  the  world*  It  is  n~ver  a  means  for  expressing  an  editor's 
opinion  nor  a  means  for  reflecting  public  opinion.  It  is  first  of  all 
a  "collective  propagandist  and  collective  agitator,"  Stalin  has  spoken 
of  it  as  a  "transmissiQn  belt  between  the  masses  and  the  Party"  and  in 
another  reference  regards  it  as  an  instrument  in  the  party's  effort  to 
eliminate  the  remnants  of  capitalism  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
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and  to  transform  men  into  active  builders  of  Jonmmnist  society  (pp*  135- 

i 

i  136  )•  It,  therefore,  cannot  be  objective.  There  are  newspapers  for 

1 

? 

j  each  level  and  each  age,  with  twoo(Pravda  and  Izvestiya)  directed  to  all 

people*  This  diversification  simplifies  the  control,  analyses  of 

j 

typical  content  are  given,  a  chapter  on  Editors  and  '.Vriters  tends  to 

j 

I  make  clear  the  Party  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  paper* 

| 

j  Fart  4  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  domestic  broadcasting  in  the 

i 

Soviet  Union,  covering  not  only  the  administrative  control,  but  the 
•  salient  facts  regarding  the  networks,  reception,  programming,  and  the 
radio  audience.  In  1949,  Inkeles  states,  there  were  about  ten  million 
wired  speakers  and  regular  radio  sets  in  the  Soviet  Union — aoout  one 
radio  per  four  families,  iiuch,  of  the  listening  is  "collective"  listen¬ 
ing- -at  others1  homes,  in  dormitories,  reading  room  of  a  plant,  etc* 
Audience  measurement  is  practically  nil  and  only  letters  indicate 
audience  reaction. 

Part  5  is  concerned  with  the  Soviet  film  industry#  The  movie  is 
recognized  as  an  art  form  but  must  carry  Soviet  culture,  preferably 
ideological  themes*  Strict  control  is  held  over  what  is  produced  and 
what  is  produced  may  at  tines  be  severely  criticised  and  in  some  cases 
ordered  vdthdrawn.  Since  1947  the  ministry  of  Cinematography,  staffed 
with  political  specialists  and  film  personnel  of  the  proper  ideological 
firmness,  is  charged  with  th^-s  responsibility,  (p,  296)  To  Lenin  the 
film  was  a  "pictorial  publicist,"  the  educational  film  "a  pictorial 
public  lecture"  and  the  feature  of  art  film  "artistic  propaganda  for 
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our  ideas  in  the  Torn  of  an  ausorb_ng  picture,  Stalin,  in  turn,  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  film  as  “a  great  and  invaluable  force  •  ,  aiding  the 
working  class  and  its  Party  to  ed»jcate  the  toilers  in  the  s  pirit  of 
socialism,  to  organize  the  masses  •  ,  and  to  raise  their  cultural  and 
political  battle-fitness,*  (p,  307)*  Ahe  party  maintains  an  elaborate 
supervisor  ■  organization  to  insure  that  tl«  films  prod  ced  in  accord 
with  its  directives  do  indeed  serve  the  puroses  for  which  it  intends 
them,  *or  this  purpose  the  partj  maintains  a  special  sector  for  film 
affairs  in  its  department  of  Propaganda  and  agitation  as  its  chief 
inotrunent  for  controlling  the  Soviet  cinema, 

Stratton,  G,,  .  ocial  Psychology  of  International  Conduct, 

New  York:  Applet on-Centnry,  1929 

Though  published  thirty  years  ago,  this  volume  is,  in  the  con¬ 
sultant's  opinion,  unique  in  the  j.ield  of  psychological  analysis  of 
the  factors  involved  in  inter-nation  behavior,  namely  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  inter-group  friendliness  and  antipathy  It  presents  a 
scholarly  analysis  of  racial  differences,  prejudice,  the  causes  of 
friction,  the  forces  that  make  the  nation  or  that  lead  to  its  dctsriora 
tion,  the  psychological  attitudes  needed  and  how  these  undergo  manipula¬ 
tion,  He  undertakes  to  outline  the  wants  and  desires  of  individuals 
which  they  expect  to  be  satisfied  in  the  naticn-state;  the  frustration 
of  these  desires  and  the  bases  of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  states 
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Tha  sections  dealing  with  Trar  as  a  product  of  social  planning 
(Chapter  XXI),  of  war's  sources  in  intelligence  (Chapter  XXII),  and 
his  array  of  war's  psychological  causes  (Chapter  XXIII)  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  lucid  exposition. 

All  in  all.  Part  II  (Chapters  XII  to  XXIV)  constitutes  some  of  the 
best  ’material  ever  produced  by  a  social  psychologist  on  the  subject  of 
war,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  appears  not  to  be  widely 
read,  while  deserving  of  the  closest  reading  by  statesmen  and  all  others 
who  would  understand  the  causes  and  conditions  of  international  conflict. 
The  consultant  uoes  not  agree  fully  with  all  uhe  material,  but  he  believes 
no  more  co.iprehensive  and  valuable  insight  has  thus  far  been  written. 

The  particular  sections  of  most  direct  application  to  the  topic 
covered  is  found  in  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  X,  XXI,  -XII,  and  XXIII* 

Professor  George  LI*  dtaatton,  one  time  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  California  ( Berkeley)  is  a  scientist 
of  high  rank,  one-time  president  of  he  American  Psychological  dissocia¬ 
tion  and  author  of  a  number  of  books*  He  is  now  retired* 


hay,  hark.  A  Social  Psychology  of  <ar  and  Peace 
New  haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1943. 


The  uuesis  of  this  volume  is  that  learning  underlies  war  ana  peace* 
that  populations  can  learn  to  hate  ana  to  light,  to  fear  and  to  escape, 
to  love  and  to  defend,  to  follow  leaders.  Aggressive  social  movements 
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are  explained  as  having  a  background  in  history  but  are  motivated 
primarily  by  the  frustration-aggression  oorapiex,  popular  at  Yale  at 
the  time  the  book  was  written.  Attention  is  given  to  goal  perception,, 
recrutiment  of  members  and  tho  importance  of  an  ideology. 

The  assigning  of  learning  to  a  basic  role  in  war  and  peace  is  in 
conformity  with  Stratton's  earlier  position  that  war  is  a  result  of 
social  planning  and  has  its  sources  in  man's  intelligence.  The  May 
volume  tends  somewhat  to  over-simplify,  as  all  single-principl6  explana¬ 
tions  r!c,  despite  the  reforence  to  a  multitudo  of  contributory  items, 
which  are  generally  used  to  aipport  the  thesis  rather  tnan  having 
weight  of  their  own. 

The  May  thesis  does,  however,  make  it  very  clear  how  the  Coimunist 
control  of  tho  normal  educational  facilities,  converting  them  to  a  hy¬ 
brid  function  of  education,  indoctrination,  and  propaganda,  so  that  the 
child  is  brought  up  by  the  state  to  loam  Ccmunist-idclizntion,  Capital¬ 
ist-hatred,  prepares  him  for  his  assigned  rolo  in  the  Now  Order.  In 
this  sense  tho  May  volume  assumes  a  high  importance  in  making  clear,  as 
Professor  Goorgo  Counts  of  Columbia's  Toachcrs  Collego  (I  Want  to  Be  Like 
Stalin)  has  done,  that  the  bringing  up  of  a  generation  of  minds  v.  ,»-ped 
in  their  outlook  toward  a  world  picturod  t:  them  in  grossly  distorted 
fashion  constitutes  a  menac  to  tho  peace  and  security  of  all  other 
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Doofc,  L,,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda*  New  York* 

Henry  Holt,  1948* 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  conprohensive  treatment  of  public  opinioi 
and  propaganda  by  a  psychologist,  with  chapters  on  the  perception  of, 
content  of,  and  learning  of  propaganda  that  are  of  interest,  indirectly, 
to  an  Indoctrination  course. 

As  does  also  Hark  i-tay’s  A  Social  Psychology  of  War  and  Peace,  the 
Doob  book  offers  the  theme  that  propaganda  is  always  man-made,  man- 
applied  and  man-consumed,  whether  it  is  called  learning  or  merely 
"impact"  or  reception  the  mechanism  is  clearly  one  that  accounts  for  the 
effort  of  one  segment  of  society  to  control  another  segment  usually  by 
the  medium  of  language.  Both  volumes,  if  read  carefully,  make  the 
activities  of  World  Revolution  an  open  book.  If  anyone  desires  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  workings  of  the  Soviet  Department  of  Propaganda  and 
Agitation  he  can  find,  not  the  actual,  concrete  workings  but  the  general 
principles  explicitly  outlined  in  boob’s  volume,  as  these  are  generally 
the  same  everywhere. 


Rossi,  A,,  A  Conmunist  Party  in  Action,  New  Haven: 

Yale  Univ,  Press,  1949, 

This  is  a  translation  of  Physiologic  du  Parti  Communis te  Francais 
which  presents  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  the  Conmunist 
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Party  in  France.  It  is  thus  an  informative  account  of  the  workings  of 
an  organization  that  can  perhaps  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  segment  of 
World  Revolution  within  the  confines  of  an  existing  nation. 

Here  is  presented  such  aspects  as  the  mobilization  of  youth,  the 
rural  areas,  the  intellectuals,  the  trade-unions;  activities  such  as 
terrorism  and  mass  demonstrations,  underground  activity;  accessory 
functions  as  use  of  the  press,  party  finances,  recruitment,  personnel 
and  party  training,  etc. 

Angelo  Ros3i,  the  author,  a  poli tidal  scientist  of  Paris,  a  French 
Socialist  in  politics,  maintains  an  attempted  judicial  attitude,  holding 
that  it  is  better  to  permit  the  existence  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
France  (the  book  covers  the  period  only  up  to  and  during  1941)  while 
calling  on  all  non-Communists  to  contest  it  at  every  point.  It  is,  he 
holds,  not  legal  and  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  free  institutions 
to  outlaw  a  party.  The  opposition  to  Communist  activity  should  be  a 
reexamination  of  what  may  be  offered  the  masses,  in  opposition,  a  better 
ideal,  and  create  for  the  society  of  the  future  a  structual  basis 
different  from  that  vhich  a  Cocaaunist  victory  would  entail— something 
that  would  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  man's  spontaneity  and  sense  of 
justice  than  that  made  by  Communism  itself. 


Unfortunately  the  book  takes  us  only  to  1941.  It  would  be  very 
significant  to  have  the  author’s  reflections  and  views  now.  After 


Poland,  the  Balkans,  Czechoslovakia,  etc*  would  he  hold  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  mentioned  above?  The  volume  is  of  great  value,  however,  in  giving 
a  picture  of  Conmuniat  opportunism,  inconsistencies  and  intransigent 
belief  in  the  "coining"  order. 


Krech,  D#,  and  Crutchfield,  R.,  Theory  and  Problems  of 

Social  Psychology.  New  York:  lfcQraw-Hill,  1948. 

Tins  new  volume  is  protably  the  most  advanced  text  in  the  field  of 
social  psychology.  It  has  two  contributions  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  present  international  outlook. 

1.  In  early  chapters  (II  and  III)  it  presents  seme  of  the  more  basic 
and  underlying  principles  of  social  behavior,  the  motivation  of 
behavior  and  the  way  in  which  the  individual  perceives  the  world 
and  organizes  his  perception  of  it.  Chapter  III  outlines  the  way 
these  perceptions  become  modified  (reorganized)  as  the  person 
grows  older  and  meets  with  a  wider  and  more  varied  type  of  experience. 
The  next  portion  of  the  book  (Social  Processes)  shows  how  beliefs 
are  acquired,  attitudes  formed,  and  how  these  beliefs  and  attitudes 
develop  and  change.  Chapter  VII  is  concerned  with  the  methods 
that  have  been  devised  for  measuring  them,  and  Chapter  VIII  with 
the  large  scale,  group,  measurement,  as  in  the  public  opinion 
polls.  Ifoile  not  completely  adequate  and  up-to-the-minute  this 
section  is  nevertheless  good. 


3L 


Chapter  IX  deals  with  persuasion  through  propaganda,  treating  it 
through  a  study  of  language,  with  additional  coverage  of  language 
Manipulation  by  suggestion,  with  eons  "principles”  of  propaganda 
as  the  concluding  material* 

Ahe  next  two  chapters  on  the  Structure  and  Function  of  Social 
Groups  and  on  Group  Morals  and  Leadership  are  excellent  and  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  present-day  affairs* 


AH  of  the  above  material  tends  to  make  clear  the  manner  in  which 
beliefs,  attitudes,  opinions  arise  and  hence  prepares  the  reader 
for  a  subsequent  understanding  of  the  machinery  of  control*  It 
is  thus  a  simple  matter  to  apply  these  considerations  to  a  dearer 
understanding  to  the  nay  in  which  whole  peoples  may  be  indoctrinated 
with  uniformly-held  beliefs  and  attitudes,  as  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries* 

The  other  section  dealing  with  material  of  interest  to  the  present 
international  situation  is  the  final  chapter  (XV)  on  International 
Tensions,  As  a  general  presentation  from  the  viewpoint  of  psycho¬ 
logy  this  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  statement  of  the  factors  and 
conditions  affecting  inter-group  tensions  and  the  conditions  within 
the  United  States  that  are  related  to  the  tensions.  The  two 
authors  represent  liberal  viewpoints,  sound  in  general,  but  some¬ 
what  idealistic*  The  viewpoints  lack,  in  the  consultant's  opinion 


and  appraisal,  a  full  comprehension  of  the  dynamics  of  •imperialism," 
the  elementary  facts  of  econo,  ics,  including  finance  and  world  trade, 
and  the  full  comprehension  of  modem,  world- wide  affairs.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  material  is  among  the  best  ever  assembled  by  psycho¬ 
logists,  who  are  Just  psychologists  and  not  social  scientists, 
well-rounded,  as  well,  as  this  comprehensive  training  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  penetrating  insight  into  contemporary  world  affairs. 
Hence  the  featuring  of  the  doctrine  of  frustration-aggression  is 
too  much  m  evidence,  and  "special  interests"  given  a  somewhat 
distorted  role.  '4te  picture,  however,  of  national  interests  as 
interfering  with  the  aost  enlightened  conduct  of  international 
affairs  seems  to  be  well  stated.  And  the  discussion  of  obstacles 
to  international  understanding  is  well  presented. 

The  program  presented  for  reducing  international  tension  and  the 
proposal  for  a  United  Nation  Institute  of  the  Hunan  Sciences  rep¬ 
resent  a  hope  which  may  find  interest  after  the  present  situation 
has  been  brought  to  some  resolution.  This  material  was  prepared 
prior  to  August  1947  and  does  not  reflect  the  world  situation 
after  the  announcement  that  an  atomic  explosion  had  occurred  in 
Russia.  While  the  material  (pp,  606-615)  is  still  vital  material 
and  the  folloN&ng  discussion  entitled  The  Leverage  of  Atomic  Energy 
for  Peace,  including  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  Survey 
(SSRC,  Cornell  University,  1947)  is  included,  it  is  probable  that  a 
somewhat  different  view  would  have  characterized  the  material  if 
prepared  today. 
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IAnebarger,  P.  Ji.  A.,  Psychological  warfare. 

V-'ashington,  D.  C.  t  Infantry  Journal  Press,  1948* 

Psychological  Uarfare  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  uses  of 

persuasion  in  warfare,  with  many  illustrations  of  its  practical  use 
in  world  “War  II  in  all  theaters  of  operations*  It  includes  a  review 
of  the  history,  definitions,  limitations  and  uses  of  psychological 
warfare.  The  author  speaks  from  practical  contact  with  actual  opera¬ 
tions,  including  the  preliminary  analysis  and  planning  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Psychologists  and  others  who  have  v/ritter.  on  the  subject,  such 
as  Doob  and  Lasswell  are  liberally  quoted. 

As  a  documentary  account  of  psychological  warfare  as  it  was 
attempted,  with  evaluation  and  appraisal,  by  both  Allied  and  Axis 
propagandists  on  both  enemy  armed  forces  and  civilian  populations  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature.  It  points  up 
the  errors,  the  miscalculations,  the  failure  to  take  the  propagandees’ 
background  into  account,  and  other  niscues,  as  well  as  the  successes 
and  effectiveness  of  other  efforts.  It  demonstrates  that  paper  bullets 
can  be  as  effective  as  leaden  ones,  but  the  metnod  also  has  limitations. 

It  can  contribute  materially  to  a  shortening  of  a  war. 

The  consultant  observes  that  valuable  as  the  efforts  of  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  have  been  in  -orld  wars  I  a:.id  II  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  full  possibilities  of  the  war  of  ideas,  using  known  human 
interests,  motives  and  incentives,  have  yet  been  far  from  fully  exploited. 


As  the  present  prospect  in  the  world  is  likely  to  oe  ideological  con¬ 
flict,  the  importance  of  psychological  nays  and  means  useful  in  that 
contest  takes  on  a  new  and  highly  significant  character,  because  popu¬ 
lations  are  involved  and  ideas  cannot  be  completely  controlled  by  aimed 
force  however  great  and  drastic. 

The  role  of  this  volume,  therefore,  aside  from  its  historical 
and  descriptive  contributions,  might  be  to  provide  suggestions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  future  psychological  warfare,  guidance  for  the  avoidance 
of  past  miscalculations,  and  suggestions  for  newer  and  better  material. 


Farago,  L.,  (Sd.),  The  Axis  Orand  Strategy.  Blueprints 

for  the  Total  bar.  New  fork:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1942. 

Ahe  volume  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  many  publications, 
mostly  German,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  for 
National  ±-torale  which  war  organized  in  1940  to  build  up  national 
morale.  The  selection  of  material  from  the  original  German  is  largely 
to  work  of  the  editor,  a  journalist  who  represented  British  and  American 
newspapers  in  Germany  during  the  thirties. 

The  divisions  of  the  books  are  labeled:  The  Pattern  of  i/ar.  The 
Art  of  bar,  The  ha r  ;  achine,  The  Sinews  of  war,  and  Hitler's  Grand 
Strategy.  The  material  is  selected  with  a  view  toward  demonstrating 
the  ideas  of  total  war  and  world  conquest  toward  a  New  Order  as 
presumably  entertained  by  Hitler# 
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As  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  have  similar 


grandiose  notions  tuere  is  much  in  Axis  Qrand  Strategy  that  may  apply 
to  the  current  situation,  with  onij  differences  in  methods,  territorial 
operations  and  long-run  scheduling*  The  ideas  of  the  geopoliticians, 
particularly  i^ackinder  and  Haushofer  are  presented  in  Chapter  XVI* 

It  is  a  possi  41ity  that  these,  particularly  the  concopt  of  the  l*eart- 
land  as  advanced  first  by  Mackinder,  fits  the  ’world  Revolution  con¬ 
spiracy  and  I’nion-plus-China  impregnability  idoa  much  better 

than  it  did  the  Russo-ifczi  temporary  union. 


GENERAL  MOTIVATION  AND  INCENTIVES  FOR  BASIC  TR  INING 


Background  literature  -  Articles 

\ 

Anon*  Public  Opinion  Inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (Author  is  a  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  official  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Russia  and  neighboring 
states;  has  knowledge  of  Russian  language).  Pub.  Opin.  Quart. 

1947,  11,  No.  1,  5-25.  — “ 

Public  opinion  exists  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  but  it  has  no  public 

« 

expression.  The  Politburo,  however,  attempts  to  keep  clcee  tab  on  it 
but  for  its  own  purposes  of  control  or  rather  to  observe  the  possible 
incidence  of  any  adverse  opinion  that  might  assume  proportions  hostile 

to  the  continued  control  of  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  dominates  the  Polit- 

* 

Euro  still,  and  may  or  may  not  act  counter  to  known  public  opinion) 
also  he  never  consults  public  opinion  and  at  most  may  modify  a  policy 
slightly  when  caution  dictates. 

To  combat  unfavorable  opinion  or  conditions  producing  dissatis¬ 
faction  illusions  are  created:  the  shortage  of  shoes  do sen1 t  exist, 

* 

it  is  just  a  matter  of  hoarding  somewhere.  Stalin  failed,  however,  to 
make  the  people  believe  the  Orthodox  Church  was  an  enemy  a ad  that 
religion  is  an  opiate  of  the  people. 

Other  sections  deal  with  the  scope  and  nature  of  Soviet  propaganda: 
its  all-pervasiveness,  propaganda  as  enlightenment,  Soviet  censorship, 

t 

and  basic  material  of  the  propaganda.  Of  particular  interest  to  this 
report  is  the  section  on  "Calculated  distortion  of  Russian-Allied  rela¬ 
tions"  (pp.  15-17).  propaganda  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Coumunist  party. 

Its  domestic  program  is  considerably  the  maintenance  of  illusions.  A 
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final  section  makes  observation  on  the  efficacy  of  Soviet  propaganda* 
v.'hile  resistance  to  the  constant  flow  of  propaganda  exists,  in  the  form 
of  skepticism^  anecodtes  making  fun  of  sane  of  the  more  absurd  items, 
it  is  not  possible  the  full  extent  of  the  resistance* 

Dallin,  Alexander,  America  through  Soviet  Eyes* 

Pub*  Opin*  Quart*  1947,  U,  1,  26-39* 

This  article  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Press  in 
1946,  especially  Pravda*  which  even  at  that  early  date  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n  shows  an  alarmingly  high  proportion  of  anti-United  States 
editorials*  Life  in  the  U.  S.  is  shown  is  distorted  fashion,  quota¬ 
tions  from  unimportant  persons,  blowing  up  of  minor  episodes,  giving 
exaggerated  or  even  fantastic  figures  about  unemployment,  quoting 
freely  from  Senator  Pepper  but  little  from  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
reporting  inconsequential  meetings  of  radical  groups,  ignoring  more 
typical  gatherings,  etc* 

Four  main  topics  regularly  account  for  80$  of  all  American  news 
in  Pravda t 

1*  Militarism  and  imperialism  in  American  foreign  policy; 

"atomic  diplomacy"  and  "dollar  dictatorship*" 

2*  Pro-Soviet  views  and  statements  critical  of  American  and 
British  policy  expressed  in  the  United  States; 

3*  Reactionaries  in  the  United  States,  Fascists,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  "monopoly  capitalism"  and  "redbaiting"; 
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4*  Industrial  strife,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the 
inevitability  of  an  economic  crisis*  (p.  27) 

A  table  (1,  p.  28)  gives  the  number  of  linee  devoted  to  these 
categories  for  each  month  in  1946* 

‘Ahe  'jl2Q  ;:illionw  are  held  in  subjugation  by  the  masters  who  are 
"several  dozen  financial  and  industrial  magnates"  and  among  others 
the  AF  of  L  even  is  regarded  as  "servants  of  American  reaction*  Charac¬ 
ter  sketches  are  given  of  some  of  the  sinister  figures:  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man  as  the  spearhead  in  the church's  "struggle  against  democracy" 

(meaning:  ccmuunism)  Dulles,  who  "represents"  the  monopolist  arma¬ 
ment  makers,  Baruch  (a  speculator  grown  rich)  and  others* 

Much  is  published  about  gangsterism,  imperialism,  oppression, 
inequality,  and  discrimination;  little  or  almost  nothing  about  the 
achievements  of  the  United  States*  "The  freedom-loving  peoples  do  not 
wish  to  tolerate  dollar  diplomacy  any  longer*"  (Pravda,  November  10,  1946) 

Davison,  W.  Phillips,  An  Analysis  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
Berlin  Press*  Pub*  Opin*  Quart*  1947.  11,  1,  40-57* 

The  article  gives  the  findings  of  a  content  analysis  of  representa¬ 
tive  issues  of  four  Russian-controlled  newspapers  in  Berlin  for  December, 
1946. 

"News"  is  not  selected  primarily  for  news  value,  as  in  American 
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dailies,  but  ie  carefully  chosen  to  further  predetermined  thanes.  The 
United  States  and  Britain  receive  particularly  harsh  treatment,  ^ews 
favorable  to  them  is  played  down  and  news  of  an  adverse  character  is 
given  prominent  display,  The  unfavorable  themes  are  ordinarily  similar 
to  those  appearing  in  the  Communist  party  organs  in  Moscow,  such  as 
•The  United  States  is  torn  with  economic  unrrst,  causing  industrial 
strife  and  inefficiency;"  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of 
reactionaries;  that  the  united  States  is  pursuing  policies  of  militarism, 
imperialism  and  dollar  diplomacy.  A  small  number  of  items  are  favorable 
or  neutral. 


RLegel,  0.  I?*,  Hungary— Proving  Ground  for  S0viet-American 
Halations.  Pub.  Opjn.  Quart.,  1947,  11,  1,  58-82 

This  rather  extended  picture  of  conditions  in  Hungary  after  it 
was  occupied  b;  Russia,  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  now  has 
chiefly  historical  value,  but  it  points  up  the  formative  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  toward  a  conquered  people;  the  uncertain,  halting  and 
neutral  policies  of  the  other  countries.  American  activity  was 
sprinkled  with  effort  to  get  commercial  relations  reestablished,  while 
Russia  soon  saw  the  opportunities  for  Communist  penetration.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  political  events  were  a  natural  outcome  of  this  situation  as 
pictured',  by  Professor  Riegel,  though  he  did  not  foresee  the  outcome 


The  article  is  uence  depictive  of  the  Gocununist  thinkin^  vihen  it 
clarified  its  procedure  aud  v:as  preparing  to  ake  the  most  of  its  poopr- 

tunities.  Giio’.rs  also  the  basic  ..at tern  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments*  foreign  policies,  which  in  our  case,  were  not  prepared  for  posi¬ 
tive  action.  Into  this  vacuum  the  Soviets  stepped,  with  results  •  iiich 
are  now  history# 

Field,  *-ark  G.,  The  Academy  of  the  Social  ucionces  of  the 
Comuni st  Party  of  the  ■Joviet  '-nion.  amer.  J.  •uociol# 

1950,  if:  I,  2,  137-141. 

This  organization  is  designed  to  effect  a  closer  tie  between  the 
Party  and  the  activities  of  the  social  scientists  so  that  direct  control 
may  be.  exorcised  upon  what  is  taught. 


Speier,  dans,  The  Future  of  Psychological  Warfare,  Pub,  Opin# 

Quart.  1948,  12,  1,  5-18. 

The  United  States  has  not  promoted  proper  study  of  psychological 
warfare,  turning  attention  to  it  only  in  emergencies  as  in  VA/I  and  '71711. 
For  the  effectiveness  of  the  means,  exhaustive  study  and  constant  readi¬ 
ness  to  us  it  is  in  order  in  an  unstable  world* 
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Cantril,  Hadley,  Tensions  that  cause  wars;  common  statement 
and  individual  papers  by  a  group  of  social  scientists 
brought  together  by  UNESCO.  Urbanas  J.  of  Ill,  press,  1950. 

idscussion  of  *najor  influences  itfiich  predispose  toward  aggressive 

* 

nationalism*— value  judgments,  expectant  interpersonal  tensions, 
envlraaental  faotors,  ideologies,  etc* 


Kriesberg,  iartin,  Cross-pressures  and  attitudes;  a  study  . of  the' 
influence  of  conflicting  propaganda  on  opinions  regarding 
-une rican-Sovie t  relations.  Pub.  Qplxu  Quart,,  1949,  13,  5-16* 


1)  Unawareness  of  conflicting  interpretations. 

2)  Moderation  of  opinions. 

3)  loss  of  interest  in  controversial  foreign  policy* 


Kline berg,  Otto,  The  UNESCO  Project  on  International  Tensions; 
a  challenge  to  the  sciences  of  man.  International  Social 
Science  Bulletin.  1949,  1  (1-2)  11-21," 


Research  on 

1,  “hat  is  meant  by ’"understanding”? 

2,  ^hat  is  meant  by  "tensions"? 

3#  Tensions  in  T»hoin,  vhero? 

4*  In  people  generally,  or  leaders? 
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Cantril,  H.e  Opinion  Trends  in  Tor  Id  Tar  II,  Pub.  Opin.  Quart., 

1948,  12,  1,  30-44. 

■  **  • 

.  .  • 

Illustrations  by  charts  of  the  fluctuating  course  of  opinion  on 
significant  aspects  of  American  opinion.  The  article  should  offer 
suggestions  useful  in  planning  both  civilian  and  soldier  motivation 
in  the  .event  of  III. 


’white,  Ralph  K.,  Hitler,  Roosevelt, aand  the  Nature  of  Y.rar 

Propaganda,  J«  Abnormlc Soc.  Psychol.,  1949,  44,  157-174* 

Differences  t  'tween  the  propaganda  of  Hitler  and  Roosevelt  with 
implications  for  the  present  propaganda  of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 


Stapel,  J*  and  DeJonge,  Thy  vote  Communist?  Pub.  Qpin. 

Quart.,  1948,  12,  }  90-398 

Communists  in  Holland  differ  from  majority  of  population  in  res¬ 
pect  to  religious  beliefs,  economic  status,  and  various  socio-political 
attitudes.  The  recent  decline  in  Communist  vote  indicates  that  the 
voting  preferences  of  many  who  vote  Communist  can  be  changed. 

(Psychol.  Abs,  1949,  23,  No.  6) 
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London,  Ivan  D.,  A  historical  Survey  of  Psychology  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Psychol.  Bulletin,  1949,  46,  4,  241-277. 

A  well-docmented  review  (137  references)  of  the  history  of 
psychology  through  the  pre-lhndan  period  (1917-1923),  throughtthe 
trail  and  "error”  period  (1924-1930)  into  the  present,  materialistic 
period.  The  "housecleaning"  and  reorientation  came  in  1929-31,  when 
psychology  was  required  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  state. 


Schmulowitz,  N.,  and  Luckraaim,  Foreign  Policy  by  Propaganda 
Leaflets.  Pub.  Qpin.  Quart..  1945-46,  9,  4,  428,  429, 
485-493* 

Raises  the  question  cf  foreign  policy  conmitment  as  promises 
made  in  leaflets. 

The  study  gives  some  additional  insight  into  propaganda  warfare,  as 
practiced  in  the  Japanese  theater  in  TJW  II. 


Rose,  A.,  Bases  of  American  liilitary  Morale  in  borld  war  II. 

Pub.  Qpin  Quart..  1945-46,  9,  4,  411- 

A  brief  article  giving  the  author’s  observations  and  reflections 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  sociologist  and  observer  in  the  North  African 
and  Italian  campaigns. 
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Boob,  L»,  The  Strategies  of  Psychological  warfare.  Pub*  Opin* 
Quart*.  1949-50,  1 3,  4,  635-644*  ~ 

An  attempt  to  reduce  problems  of  psychological  warfare  to  a 

systematic  order  of  types  of  situations  and  kind  of  material* 


Ettinger,  K.  G*.  Foreign  Propaganda  in  America.  Pub.  Opin* 
Quart*.  1946,  329-343* 


Spitzor,  H.  M.,  Presenting  America  in  American  Propaganda 
Pub*  Opin*  Quart*.  1947,  11,  213-221* 


Snith,  Qeo*  Horsley,  Beliefs  in  statements  labeled  fact  and 
rumor.  J*  Abnor*  and  Soc*  Psych*.  1947,  42,  80-90* 

Williams,  B.  H*,  Public  Opinion  in  a  World  of  Power  Politics, 

Pub.  Opin*  Quart.,  1947,  U,  3,  361-366. 

Explores  the  grades  of  opinion  and  the  gap  between  verbal  acqui¬ 
escence  in  policy  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  it,  particularly  if  it 
involves  foreign  lands.  Suggests  measuring  intensity  with  which 
opinions  are  held  and  the  awareness  of  the  practicability  of  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  goal* 


Rodnick,  D,,  and  £.,  Notes  on  Communist  Personality' Types  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Pub*  Opin*  Quart.,  1950,  14,  1,  83^88* 

Described  five  types;  fanatics,  ’’idealists”  loyal  despite  misgivings, 

pan*Slavi3ts— — Party  loyalty  minor  to  pan-Slavic  solidarity,  "economists” 


interested  in  economic  policy,  and  Party  "intellectuals"  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  gain  self-inporxance  as  propagandists* 

Presents  a  recent  picture  of  Osoohoeloe^idLan  Communists* 

Block,  R,,  Propaganda  and  the  Free  Society,  Pub*  Opin*  Quart* 
1948-49,112,  4,  677-686,  — — ~ 

Observations  on  the  plans  for  interpreting  American  life  and  policy 
to  the  rest  of  the  world*  The  difficulties  are  pointed  out:  the  aver¬ 
sion  to  "propaganda*  in  many  persons  minds;  the  confusion  of  the  term 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  TO  LINE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  uIUTAHT  SERVICES 


I.  Sunaary.  Difficulties  in  coordination  between  nedical  and  line  officers 
are  imply  one  example  of  similar  difficulties  of  cooperation  between  any  type 
of  experts  and  administrators*  Although  there  is  no  research  in  the  social 
sciences  directly  relevant  to  this  problem,  general  experience  suggests 
that  difficulties  arise  from  differences  in  roles  between  the  two  types  of 
officers;  in  concept  of  mission;  in  training;  in  attitudes;  and  in  ethics* 

These  differences  give  rise  to  complex  problems  of  communication,  each  category 
of  officer  finding  it  difficult  to  cam  uni  cate  his  particular  problems  to  the 
other*  The  line  officer  ordinarily  should  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
medical  officer,  unless  those  recommendations  severely  hamper  him  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  his  missions*  In  such  cases  he  should  get  a  careful  estimate  on 
the  probable  result  in  diminished  efficiency  of  his  unit  if  he  decides  not  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer*  In  the  light  of  this  estimate  he 
should  make  his  final  decision,  because  the  ultimate  command  power  rests 
with  him. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  coordination  lie  in  special  training 
of  line  officers  and  medical  officers  in  understanding  the  issues  facing 
the  others*  Physicians  must  come  to  recognize  and  aid  the  primary  goal  of  the 
military  service;  they  must  make  decisions  concerning  the  ability  of  personnel 
to  engage  in  duties  on  the  basis  of  valid  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease 
on  performance;  and  they  must  recognize  that  in  emergencies  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  standards.  Cn  the  other  hand,  line  officers  must  come  to 
recognize  that  various  types  of  disease  or  of  pathology  .result  in  varying 
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dsgrees  of  limitation  of  performance;  that  intangible  factors  like  fatigue 
nave  a  real  effect  on  efficiency;  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  take  the 
moralistic  attitude  toward  disease;  and  that  psychiatric  pathology  is  not 
"imaginary, "  and  can  seriously  hamper  efficiency  if  it  is  not  properly  dealt 
with. 

II.  In  recent  years  difficulties  in  coordination  between  medical  officers 
and  line  officers  in  the  armed  forces  have  probably  been  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  they  include  bo  to  toe 
greater  complexity  of  the  requirements  of  modem  warfare  and  the  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  medicine.  Particularly,  emphasis  on  psychiatric  problems  and  change 
in  attitudes  toward  mental  health  have  widened  the  breach  between  many  comnand- 
ing  officers  and  medical  officers.  The  issue,  then,  is:  TVhat  can  be  done  to 
make  for  more  effective  liaison  and  understanding  between  medical  officers 

and  line  officers?  As  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  research  in  social  sciences 
or  other  areas  directly  relevant  to  this  problem.  Therefore  the  statements 
below  must  be  made  in  terms  of  general  psychological  principles  and  experience 
in  human  relations.  It  would  be  posst  ole  to  organize  effective  and  worth¬ 
while  research  to  study  this  problem  using  techniques  available  at  present. 

III.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  the  difference  oetrreen  these  two 
groups  of  officers  is  the  fact  tliat  they  must  play  different  rolss.  The 
mission  of  the  comnanding  officer  and  the  line  officers  under  him  is  to  carry 
out  a  military  activity  until  his  goals  are  successfully  accomplished.  He 
tries  to  do  this  with  minimum  cost  in  personnel  and  equipment,  but  his  primary 
responsibility  is  to  achieve  the  military  goals,  even  at  great  cost  if 
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necessary*  The  physician,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  trained  always  to  con¬ 
sider  his  primary  responsibility  to  be  the  curing  of  disease,  the  relieving  of 
pair:,  and  the  maintenance  of  health.  Dlls  role  is  altered  somewhat  by  his 
membership  in  a  military  organization,  because  there  his  foremost  responsibility 
is  contributing  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  military  operation  is  con¬ 
ducted  and  doing  his  part  to  see  that  it  is  completed  with  the  smallest  possible 
mortality  and  morbidity.  Sometimes  situations  arise  in  which  these  two  roles 
are  in  conflict.  For  example,  in  an  extreme  situation,  a  conmanding  officer 
may  order  patients  with  minor  wounds  to  help  defend  a  position  against  attack. 
This  occasionally  may  be  necessary,  but  of  course  it  runs  against  the  training 
of  the  medical  officers  in  his  comand.  Similarly,  a  commanding  officer  may 
be  in  great  need  of  personnel  immediately,  with  the  expectation  that  later  on 
more  personnel  will  become  available,  and  he  will  decide,  despite  the 
recommendation  of  his  physicians  not  to  drive  his  subordinates  to  extreme 
fatigue,  that  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself  and  that  for  the  present  they 
must  continue  in  battle  beyond  the  time  deemed  desirable  by  th6  physicians. 

Of  course  the  training  of  the  tvro  types  of  officers  differs  also, 
and  this  helps  to  affect  their  concept  of  their  roles.  A  military  officer  is 
constantly  indoctrinated  in  his  primary  responsibility  to  defend  his  country 
against  attack,  at  the  cost  of  his  life  and  these  of  his  command  if  necessary. 
The  medical  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constantly  indoctrinated  in  the 
need  for  maintaining  life  rather  than  destroying  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
the  purposes  for  wliich  the  tv/o  groups  were  trained  are  180  degrees  apart. 
Although  it  is  clear  that  there  is  real  need  for  them  to  cooperate  in  order 
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to  maintain  the  strength  f  their  country,  this  difference  in  background 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  attitudes  and  actions. 

The  attitudes  of  military  officers  frequently  are  authoritarian, 
since  they  have  been  trained  and  have  lived  in  a  hierarchy  of  command.  Such 
attitudes  are  frequently  higuly  moralistic,  involving  clear-cut  ideas  of  what 
is  right  and  vrong.  rue  medical  officer  has  been  trained  ever  since  he  was 
in  medical  school  not  to  make  such  evaluations.  He  has  the  role  of  scientific 
and  professional  objectivity,  with  the  single  goal  of  helping  his  patient  to 
maintain  health  without  making  any  judgments  concerning  other  aspects  of  his 
life.  This  non-evaluative  frame  of  reference  which  is  inherent  in  his  ethical 
code  is  quite  contrary  to  the  authoritarian  attitude  of  many  Amy  officers# 

The  physician  also  frequently  looks  on  himself  as  a  professional  person  who 
should  be  free  and  independent  in  his  thinking  and  finds  himself  for  this  reason 
uncomfortable  in  the  necessary  limitations  of  military  life. 

There  are  also  narked  differences  in  ethics,  which  ^row  out  of  the 
problem  which  ive  have  mentioned  above.  The  ethics  of  the  line  officer  are 
primarily  those  of  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  superiors  and  ultimately  to 
the  people  and  the  government  of  the  country  whom  he  represents#  Ordinarily  he 
does  not  question  commands  if  they  come  from  properly  constituted  authorities# 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  responsibility  of  the  physician  ordinarily  is 
to  the  individual  patient  rather  than  to  the  group.  His  concern  with  society 
traditionally  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  preventing  patients  from  harming 
others,  either  through  homicidal  attack  or  through  the  spreading  of  contagious 
or  other  diseases.  The  physician  frequently  feels  that  it  is  not  his  place  to 
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revoal  confidences  or  privacies  about  his  patients  to  other  individuals,  and 
consequently  is  in  conflict  between  this  basic  ethic  and  that  rtiich  demands 
that  he  oomply  with  regulations  and  conaands  from  military  authorities. 

IV.  These  differences  produce  complex  problems  of  communication,  each  type  of 
officer  finding  it  difficult  to  communicate  his  particular  problems  to  the  other. 
The  reasons  for  these  difficulties  in  communication  are  frequently  not  obvious 
to  the  officers  involved*  For  one  tiling,  it  is  likely  that  they  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  problems  which  have  been  suggested  above — the  differences 
in  roles,  in  training,  and  in  resultant  attitudes  and  ethics.  They  often  assume 
that  the  other  person  has  approximately  the  same  point  of  view  that  they  do  and 
do  not  make  efforts  to  explain  their  own  points  of  view  and  to  work  out  the 
differences  between  them.  The  line  officer  works  usually  with  other  professional 
military  persons  who  do  things  primarily  from  the  military  framework.  He  does 
not  need  to  explain  to  them  his  attitudes  and  points  of  view  on  many  things 
and  does  not  stop  to  think  t.at  the  training  of  the  medical  officer  in  such 
matters  is  slight.  Similarly,  the  physician  has  a  lengthy  background  of 
training  in  his  particular  specialty,  and  like  civilian  physicians,  medical 
officers  frequently  tend  to  forget  that  those  they  talk  with  have  not  had  all 
this  experience  and  do  not  understand  all  the  things  that  such  learning 
provides.  The  military  officers  and  the  medical  officers  also  speak  a  different 
language,  and  frequently  f eel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
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V.  It  is  impossible  for  military  operations  to  be  carried  out  unless  a  line 
officer  is  in  total  command  of  all  of  his  men.  This  means  entire  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  decisions  concerning  medical  problems  as  1)611  as  all  other  problems  in 
the  command.  However,  the  line  officer  ordinarily  should  accept  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  medical  officer,  just  as  he  ordinarily  should  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  every  other  specialist  on  his  staff.  In  modem  warfare  a  great 
many  experts  work  together  in  a  team  to  accomplish  military  goals.  The 
commanding  officer  cannot  possibly  be  informed  in  detail  on  all  the  relevant  areas 
of  competence.  Therefore,  he  should  take  the  recommendations  of  his  subordinate 
staff  unless  those  recommendations  severely  handicap  him  in  carrying  out  his  mis¬ 
sion.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  needs  of  the  organization  which  he  has  learned 
about  lrom  one  source  appear  different  from  those  recommended  to  him  by  someone 
else  on  his  staff.  Also,  at  times,  various  of  his  staff  officers  will  disagree. 

In  such  ci resistances  he  should  get  a  careful  estimate  of  the  possibility  that  an 
adverse  decision  against  the  medical  officer  on  his  part  will  result  in  diminished 
efficiency.  In  tho  light  of  this  estimat3  he  should  make  his  final  decision, 
Vlhenever  he  makes  this  decision,  however,  he  hazards  a  great  deal,  because  he  is 
likely  to  be  wrong  if  he  opposes  the  recommendations  of  someone  more  expert  in 
certain  fields  than  he  is.  This  type  of  decision  is  the  most  difficult  one 
resting  in  the  realm  of  responsibility  of  the  conmandLng  officer, 

VI.  We  have  now  outlined  the  vario'us  difficulties  which  arise  in  relationships 
between  medical  officers  and  line  officers.  What  -solutions  are  there  to  these 
problemr  of  coordination? 

First  of  all,  many  of  these  issues  can  be  met  straightforwardly 
in  the  training  of  medical  officers  and  line  officers.  In  the  preparation  of 
each  should  be  inoluded  discussion  of  the  issues  which  have  been  raised  above. 


lb  reaver,  a  brief  review  of  the  areas  of  knowledge  of  each  should  be  made 
available  to  the  other  90  that  he  has  some  understanding  of  the  general  type 
of  knowledge  and  languages  used  by  the  other* 

Physicians  must  come  to  recognise  that  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
military  service,  their  primary  responsibility  is  to  the  commanding  officers* 

For  greatest  efficiency  this  requires  not  only  an  intellectual  acceptance,  but 
also  emotional  and  moral  commitment  to  this  point  of  view*  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  military  service  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual  must  be  subjugated  to  the 
welfare  of  the  group*  This  goes  contrary  to  much  of  the  training  of  the  physician, 
but  he  must  recognize  the  discrepancy.  It  will  not  be  unethical  fo:  him  to  work 
in  thie  framework  if  it  is  clear  to  all  the  patients  he  handles— and  it  should 
be  because  all  of  them  know  they  are  in  military  service — that  his  primary 
responsibility  iv  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  other  properly  established 
authority,  just  as  theirs  is* 

It  is  also  important  that  physicians  make  their  decisions 
concerning  the  ability  of  personnel  to  engage  in  duties  on  the  basis  of  valid 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  disease  on  performance.  At  present  relatively  little 
such  knowledge  is  available  to  physicians.  They  do  not  learn  it  in  medical 
schools  and  there  is  still  much  research  to  be  done  in  this  area.  The  usual 
assumption  of  an  ordinary  general  practitioner  is  that  if  a  person  is  sick  in 
any  way  he  should  be  put  to  bed  or  at  least  remain  inactive  until  his  illness 
is  completely  cured*  This  is  not  always  possible  in  civilian  life,  and  in 
military  life  it  is  even  less  possible.  There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  physicians  to  take  the  position  that  if  a  patient  has  chronic  illness  he 


should  be  relieved  from  military  duty.  In  time  of  manpower  shortage  this  may 
not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  country  at  large*  For  example,  a  person 
-with  a  slowly  growing  cancer  may  well  be  able  to  carry  on  military  duty  for  two 
or  three  years*  Similarly,  there  are  various  types  of  responsibilities  in  the 
armed  forces  which  can  be  adequately  conducted  by  a  person  with  amputated  legs. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  potential  services  which  a  patient  can  give  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  medical  officer*  Hs  must  pay  much  more  attention  to  the 
vocational  implications  of  medical  pathology  than  he  ordinarily  us.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  emergencies,  it  may  be  necessary  for  physicians  to  change  their  standards 
entirely*  There  have  been  cases  in  every  war  of  our  country  where  the  wounded 
have  arisen  from  their  beds  and  fought.  There  have  been  times  when  a  physician 
has  had  to  postpone  necessary  immunization  until  after  a  military  emergency  ha  i 
been  met*  In  situations  of  this  sort  the  physician  must  learn  to  subordinate 
the  most  elegant  standards  of  his  own  profession  to  the  practical  situation. 

A  particularly  difficult  illustration  of  this  principle  comes  in  deciding  what 
work  to  delegate  to  psychoneurotics*  It  has  been  said  by  the  Russians  that  there 
are  no  psychoneurotics  in  their  aimed  forces*  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  truth  in 
this  extreme  statement,  but  it  does  probahly  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
pay  relatively  little  attention  in  military  assignments  to  psychoneurotic 
difficulties.  They  had  in  the  last  war  the  attitude  that  if  a  man  was  not 
physically  injured  to  the  extent  that  he  could  no  longer  fight,  he  should 
continue  in  military  service  almost  regardless  of  his  mental  and  emotional 
state*  This  attitude  undoubtedly  lo\/ered  the  morale  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Russian  units,  but  it  perhaps  had  the  effect  for  a  time  at  least  of  increasing 
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the  over-all  power  of  the  Russian  military  machine*  It  is  important  for  physi¬ 
cians  to  recognise  that  the  standards  of  illness  in  peacetime  must  be  somewhat 
altered,  perhaps  by  military  necessity* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  important  things  for  line 
offioers  to  recognise  which  they  frequently  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to. 

First,  it  is  important  for  them  to  realize  that  various  types  of  pathology  have 
different  degrees  of  limitation  of  performance  •  Sometimes  a  patient  may  appear 
superficially  tc  be  eriii-a iy  well  but  actually  have  a  seriously  debilitating 
Hines*;  vjIqU  prevents  him  from  carrying  out  his  assignments*  All  side  persons 
do  not  look  sick.  Some  people  who  look  relatively  well  may  be  much  more 
seriously  disabled  than  those  who  have  an  appearance  of  debility*  It  is 
neoeesary  also  for  military  offioers  to  realize  that  intangible  factors  like 
fatigue  have  a  real  effect  on  efficiency.  It  may  be  possible  to  work  men  for  a 
period  of  time  at  superhuman  rates,  but  eventually  the  limitations  of  the  human 
organism  will  make  themselves  apparent*  Both  mental  and  physical  fatigue  will 
limit  productivity  so  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  unit* 

Also,  many  line  officers— particularly  those  who  have  been  in 
military  service  for  a  long  time— tend  to  take  a  highly  moralistic  attitude 
toward  disease*  They  believe  that  if  a  patient  really  makes  an  effort  he  can 
"fight  off*  dUsase  and  return  to  duty*  There  is  little  scientific  evidence  to 
support  this  point  of  view.  Disease  and  irresponsibility  are  quite  different 
things,  and  most  or  all  disease  processes  are  quite  out  of  control  of  the  patient* 
Rather  than  blaming  a  patient  for  being  sick,  the  best  thing  a  military  officer 
can  do  is  to  encourage  him  to  return  to  normal  at  the  earliest  possible  date* 
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Perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  in  the  attitude  of  the  line 
officer  toward  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  psychiatric  pathology* 

These  diseases  are  not  "imaginary. *  Even  though  as  yet  we  cannot  find  under  the 
microscope  the  chemical  or  physical  changes  which  result  in  these  illnesses, 
undoubtedly  these  will  some  day  be  found.  The  incident  in  which  General  Patton 
slapped  the  neuropsychiatrio  soldier  under  his  connand  in  the  Italian  ^pai.gn 
has  brought  this  matter  to  the  public  attention.  Neuropsychiatric  disturbance 
and  malingering  are  not  the  same  thing,  though  sometimes  the  two  are  difficult 
to  separate.  Ordinarily  the  medical  officer  is  much  better  qualified  to  diagnose 
between  " go ldbri eking"  and  nervous  or  mental  disturbances  than  the  line  officer 
is.  If  a  condemning;  moralistic  attitude  is  taken  by  line  officers  toward  such 
disturbances,  rather  than  a  recognition  of  their  reality,  they  cannot  be 
handled  most  effectively.  There  is  great  frustration  in  having  a  disease  and 
being  unable  to  perform  effectively  even  though  one  wants  to,  while  at  the  same 
time  one  is  blamed  for  malingering.  Such  frustration  res'ilts  in  low  morals  both 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  in  the  military 
services  who  recognize  the  situation  he  is  in.  If  a  line  officer  has  a  properly 
trained  medical  officer,  he  can  advance  the  welfare  of  his  unit  most  effectively 
by  giving  the  medical  officer  wide  latitude  in  deciding  whether  his  patients 
Vive  neuropsychiatric  illness  or  are  simply  malingering,  and  in  determining  on 
the  basis  of  this  diagnosis  what  the  proper  treatment  is. 

VII.  In  general  there  have  been  great  advances  in  the  understanding  by  military 
officers  of  the  modem  medical  outlook.  Similarly,  the  training  of  military 


physicians  is  constantly  improving  so  that  they  are  becoming  more  affective 
instruments  of  the  arsed  forces  of  America*  We  have  outlined  above  other 
steps  vhich  might  be  taken  to  improve  this  relationship  still  further* 
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X.  Son-Technical  Summary. 

Hear  la  a  drive;  it  can  Motivate  good  aa  veil  as  bad  behavior, 

Tear  can  motivate  men  to  be  more  alert,  careful,  swift  and  resourceful* 

It  can  motivate  panic  and  paralysis,  and  create  a  variety  of  disguised 
indirect  effects  such  as  clumsiness,  forgetting,  irritability,  fatigue, 
insomnia,  indigestion,  and  neurotic  symptoms.  The  most  important  thing 
is  not  how  afraid  the  man  is,  but  what  fear  motivates  him  to  do* 

The  sudden  relief  from  fear  serves  as  a  reward  to  strengthen  habits* 
If  men  solve  a  fear-provoking  situation  by  good  behavior,  such  as  firing 
or  attacking,  they  will  lq^ra  to  be  braver.  If  they  secure  temporary 
relief  by  bad  behavior,  * uch  as  cowering  or  running,  they  will  learn  to 
be  more  cowardly.  Training  should  introduce  men  gradually  into  fear- 
provoking  situations  with  proper  coaching  to  make  certain  that  they 
perform  the  correct  responses  when  frightened.  It  should  be  ae  realistic 
as  possible.  But  some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fear,  such  as 
seeing  comrades  killed  or  using  one's  own  weapons  to  kill,  can  occur 
only  in  combat.  Therefore  training  in  proper  responses  to  fear  must 
be  continued  into  the  early  stages  of  combat. 


The  first  step  in  adaptive  response  to  fear  is  to  locate  the 
danger*  To  do  this  one  most  resist  the  natural  tendency  to  avoid 
fear-provoking  thoughts*  The  next  step  is  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
actions  that  will  minimise  the  danger*  Knowing  exactly  what  to  expect 
and  do  rot  only  reduces  the  danger.*  it  also  reduces  thfe  fear*  Then  one 
must  carry  tne  plans  into  action.  Concentrating  on  the  immediate  task 
at  hand  and  being  highly  motivated  to  perforn  that  task  can  reduce 
fear*  In  times  of  crisis  men  can  receive  great  support  from  the  sight 
of  others  who  are  performing  cooly  and  bravely*  They  should  be  trained 
to  communicate  encouragement  by  word  and  geiture* 

Everything  that  contributes  to  good  morale  -  confidence  in  leader¬ 
ship,  loyalty  to  leaders,  group  spirit,  good  physical 'condition  -  helps 

* 

to  reduce  fear  and  make  men  able  to  go  forward  in  spite  of  it*  Con¬ 
versely,  everything  that  contributes  to  bad  morale  intensifies  the 
problem  of  fear* 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  importance  of  the  human  factor  in  combat, 
there  has  been  extremely  little  first-hand  scientific  research  on  human 
performance  in  combat* 

The  following  recommendations  are  made? 

1.  Training  should  be  made  as  realistic  as  possible*  Men 
should  be  familiarised  with  the  meaning*  of  all  the  eight* 
and  sounds  that  they  are  likely  to  encounter  in  combat; 
they  should  be  exposted  to  all  factors  including  confusion 
and  isolation*  Men  should  be  introduced  into  fear-provoking 
situations  gradually  with  the  proper  coaching  to  make  sure 
that  they  make  the  correct  responses  when  frightened* 
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2,  Since  some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fear  can  occur 
only  in  combat,  training  in  the  proper  responses  to  fear 
must  be  continued  into  the  first  stages  of  combat, 

3*  Men  should  be  taught  the  common  physiological  effects  of 
fear  so  that  they  will  not  be  surprised  by  them.  They 
should  also  be  taught  techniques  for  dealing  with  fear, 

U,  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  overcoming  the  fear 
and  guilt  aroused  by  using  one's  weapons  to  kill  the  enemy, 
5,  Research  should  be  conducted  on  human  behavior  under  con* 
ditiona  of  combat.  Trained  teams  of  social  scientists 
should  be  sent  to  combat  areas  for  this  purpose.  Such 
teams  might  well  consist  of  an  experimental  psychologist 
selected  for  his  knowledge  of  experimental  desigh  and 
techniques,  a  clinical  psychologist  selected  for  his 
knowledge  of  behavior  dynamics  and  interviewing  techniques, 
and  a  social  anthropologist  or  sociologist  selected  for  his 
knowledge  of  social  structure  and  participant-observer 
techniques.  One  of  the  duties  of  such  a  team  should  be 
the  first-hand  observation  of  combat  behavior  and  the  inter¬ 
viewing  of  men  immediately  after  engagements  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  new  facts  and  formulating  new  problems. 

In  addition  to  data  on  the  effects  of  fear,  trained 
observers  of  this  kind  should  be  able  to  perform  a 
valuable  liaison  function,  supplying  higher  eschelons 
with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  quantitative  information 
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ranging  from  deficiencies  in  training  and  addin is- 
t rat ion  to  the  huaan  engineering  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  new  weapons  under  combat  conditions*  Some 
of  the  problems  which  should  be  investigated  arei 

A*  The  effects  of  different  policies  with  respect 
to  the  traatment  of  psychiatric  casualties* 

B*  The  evaluation  of  repressive'  as  contrasted  to 
permissive  attitudes  toward  fear; 

C*  The  systematic  collection  and  evaluation  of 
different  techniques  used  by  leaders  and  men  to 
cope  with  fear* 

D*  Systematic  surveys  of  deficiencies  in  training 
which  show  up  in  combat* 

6*  Such  a  program  for  research  on  human  behavior  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  combat  should  be  planned  and  authorised  in 
advance  so  that  the  most  can  be  learned  from  minor  wars, 
such  as  the  Korean  incident,  and  the  initial  stages  of  any 
major  war* 

7*  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  problems  of  selecting 
and  training  personnel  for  "suicide"  missions* 

8*  Experimental  studies  should  be  made  to  increase  our  basic 
understanding  of  fear  and  hence  provide  a  better  scientific 
basis  for  methods  of  dealing  with  it*  Laboratory  studies 
should  be  made  of  prohibits  such  as  the  anatomical  and 
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physiological  basis  of  the  fear  responses,  the  effect 
of  various  drugs  on  fear,  the  nature  of  the  reinforce* 
sent  and  extinction  of  fear,  responses  that  are  incompatible 
with  fear*  and  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 

techniques  for  reducing  fvar* 

* 

ISa^.  aMftJkMUfrU. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  plan  administrative  measures  for  dealing 
with  fear  in  training  and  combat,  one  needs  to  understand  what  it  is* 

Tear  used  to  be  treated  under  the  vague  heading  of  emotion  which 
implied  that  it  was  something  necessarily  disruptive  and  bad*  This 
view  had  the  dlsadvartago  of  suggesting  shame  and  repression  and 
failing  to  suggest  how  fear  can  be  used  to  advantage*  The  new  view 
is  that  fear  is  a  drive  (3)*  (8),  (9)»  I*ike  other  drives,  such  as 
hunger  or  pride,  it  motivates  behavior*  It  can  motivate  either  adaptive 
behavior,  such  as  being  more  alert,  careful,  swift  and  resourceful  or 
maladaptive  behavior,  such  as  cowering  or  fleeing*  The  most  important 
thing,  then,  is  not  how  afraid  the  man  is  but  what  fear  motivates  him 
to  do*  Training  can  and  should  be  designed  to  teach  men  adaptive  re* 
sponses  to  fear* 

2b cap®  from  fear  is  a  reward*  A  dudden  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  fear  serves  as  a  reward  to  strengthen  responses  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  food  or  praise  strengthens  other  habits*  Thus  the  man  in  combat 
will  learn  those  responses  he  makes  when  his  fear  is  reduced*  If  his 
fears  are  reduced  after  successfully  attacking  the  enemy,  he  can  be  ' 
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expected  to  learn  the  habit  of  attacking  when  frightened;  if  he  la 
allowed  to  escape  fear  by  fleeing,  he  will  bo  expected  to  hove  a 
stronger  tendency  to  run  sway  next  time,  Similarly  the  leaned  symptoms 
of  cochat  neurosis  are  reinforced  when  they  help  the  soldier  eecape 
from  fear,  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  way  symptoms  of  war 
neurosis  are  learned,  see  Dollard  mid  Killer  (3)* 

Thar  is  Itself  a  response  which  can  be  learned,  A  person  who  is 
frightened  in  a  situation  which  prerlously  did  not  elicit  any  frir, 
(quickly  learns  to  become  afraid  of  that  situation*  Thus  the  fear  of 
the  moet  dangerous  aspects  of  combat  increases  with  experience,  'ihen 
fear  la  not  relnforoed  by  pain  or  danger,  it  tends  to  bs  slowly  un¬ 
learned,  in  other  words,  extinguished.  Thus  with  increasing  experience 
in  combat,  men  gradually  decrease  their  strong  unrealistic  fears  of  the 
spectacular  but  relatively  lees  dangerous  weapons,.  (10 )f  If  hot  too 
strong,  fear  can  be  inhibited  by  other  stronger  responses.  Soldiers 
who  are  intensely  motivated  and  preocpupled  with  attacking  may  show 
relatively  little  fear  in  situations  that  ordinarily  would  arouas  in¬ 
tense  fear, 

XXI,  Common  Responses  to  Tear. 

Two  common  patterns  of  response  to  fear  are  a  strong  tendency  to 
remain  motionless  and  mute,  and  paradoxically,  the  opposite  tendency 
to  cry  out  and  run.  The  tendency  to  remain  motionless  and  mute  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  combat  man's  initiative  and  his  communication  with  his 
comrades* 
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Am  responses  to  fear  can  be  modified  V  learning*  Soldiers  can 
be  taught  to  hare  fear  motivats  useful  responses,  each  as  talcing  cover 
or  firing  weapons  to  destroy  the  danger  from  the  enemy*  In  aerial  con- 
bat  between  35  and  UQJ*  of  the  nen  reported  that  they  perforaed  their 
duty  better  when  they  were  very  much  afraid  and  50  reported  that  mild 
fear  had  a  beneficial  effect*  (11*  p*  131) 

When  too  strong  or  prolonged*  fear  (like  other  drives  such  as 
fatigue  or  hunger)  has  bad  physiological  effects*  Some  of  the  most 
common  effects  of  fear  are  a  pounding  heart,  a  rapid  pulse*  a  strong 
feeling  of  muscular  tension*  trembling,  exaggerated  startle,  dryness 
of  the  throat  and  mouth*  a  finking  feeling  in  the  stomach,  perspiration, 
the  frequent  need  to  urinate*  irritability  and  aggraesion*  confusion* 
feeling  faint*  nausea*  fatigue,  and  eonetimee  etuttering,  speechlesaneee, 
and  fcrgetting  (l)v  (U),  (7),  (8)* 

Hi _ Factore  Influencing  th*  Strength  of 

Tear  is  increased  by  pain  or  any  exceedingly  strong  stimulus,  danger* 
the  unfamiliar,  sudden  or  unexpected*  and  darkness.  It  is  increased  by 
not  knowing  what  to  do*  by  helplessness*  being  alone  or  seeing  others 
afraid*  If  others  are  cowardly*  ones  own  shortcomings  are  lees  con¬ 
spicuous*  so  this  also  reduces  the  motivation  to  continue  to  perform 
bravely  in  spite  of  fear*  Lack  of  confidence  in  one's  leaders  or  weapons 
increases  fear  as  do  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue  and  poor  physical  condition. 

The  strength  of  fear  can  be  reduced  by  a  variety  of  factors*  One 
of  these  is  safety*  Where  fears  are  unrealistic*  they  can  often  be  re¬ 
duced  by  demonstrating  ;hat  something  that  looks  still  worse  is  not 
dangerous* 
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Knowing  exactly  what  to  expect  reduces  fear*  One  of  the  tasks  of 
training  is  to  familiarise  the  men  as  realistically  as  possible  with  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  other  conditions  of  combat,  including  the  confusion 
and  the  feeling  of  isolation*  Men  should  be  tanght  to  discriminate  the 
▼ariou*  types  of  shells*  They  should  be  prepared  for  the  physiological 
effects  of  fear*  In  general,  it  is  thought  best  to  let  the  men  know  that 
fear  is  a  normal  reaction  to  combat  and  to  take  a  permissive  attitude 
toward  it  so  that  the  men  will  not  have  to  contend  with  the  shame  of 
being  afraid  in  addition  to  the  fear  itself,  (6),  (9)»  Oh  the  other  hand, 
it  could  be  argued  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  trying  to  suppress 
fear,  if  possible*  More  work  needs  to  be  done  on  this  problem* 

Tear  can  be  reduced  by  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  to  minimise  the 
danger*  But  one  must  first  locate  the  danger  before  one  can  know  what  to 
do  about  it*  Thus  the  first  step  is  to  face  the  fear  and  danger  rather 
than  to  suppreee  it*  Vague  fears  o,"  anxieties  must  be  converted  to 
specific  fears  of  specific  dangers*  ‘Then  the  adaptive  action  can  be 
planned  and  executed*  Thle  will  minimise  the  danger  and  reduce  the  fear, 
(2)*  Teaching  exactly  what  to  do  in  order  to  minimise  danger  le  obviously 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  training*  Men  should  be  given  oonfldence 
in  and  skill  in  using  their  weapons* 

Tear  can  be  reduced  by  concentrating  by  the  task  at  hand*  It  is  often 
helpful  to  try  to  break  seemingly  impossible  tasks  into  small,  manageable 
units  which  can  le  accomplished  step  by  step*  In  the  rare  eases  where 
no  positive  action  can  be  taken,  one  should  conoentrate  on  not  doing 
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anything  foolish  that  will  make  the  danger  worse*  Men  should  be  taught 
to  concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand*  If  they  try  this  when  they  are 
afraid  and  hare  their  fear  reduced  by  doing  It,  concentration  on 
their  tasks  will  becone  an  habitual  response  to  fear* 

Strong  Motivation  for  the  task  at  hand  helps  men  to  overcome  fear 
and  tends  to  reduce  fear*  Apparently  one  of  the  strongest  motivations 
in  combat  is  group  spirit,  not  to  let  one's  immediate  ooarades  and  leaders 
down*  Contact  with  loved  and  trusted  comrades  who  are  behaving  bravely 
is  a  strong  factor  counteracting  fear*  Thus  it  has  been  found  important 
to  keep  an  individual  with  hie  own  combat  unit*  It  ie  also  important  to 
train  Individuals  to  maintain  communication,  talk  it  up  in  combat;  they 
must  overcome  the  natural  tendency  for  fear  to  inhibit  speech,  (6), 

In  general,  anything  that  helps  increase  morale  helps  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  fear;  anything  that  reduces  morale,  intensifies  the  problem 
of  fear* 

lx _ ?l  imiaia 

Everyone  receives  strong  social  training  against  murder,  mayhem 
and  all  forms  of  aggression*  This  training  generalises  to  the  enemy  in 
combat*  Psychiatrists  have  found  that  it  is  an  important  source  of 
anxiety  and  guilt  in  producing  psychiatric  casualties,  v.re  would  also 
expect  it  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  men  who  did  not  become  psychiatric 
casualties.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  S.L* A, Marshall  (6) 
who  reports  that  less  than  25r>  of  men  who  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
use  their  weapons  againet  the  enemy*  If  this  ie  true,  it  reprssents  a 
serious  lose  in  fire  power* 


Research  on  this  problem  it  needed  aider  the  condition*  of  combat. 

Ia  the  meeatlae  theory  suggests  the  following  common-sense  measures. 

The  differences  between  the  ingroup  (family,  friends,  nation)  toward 
whom  the  taboo  on  aggression  was  originally  established,  and  the  antsy 
should  be  emphasised.  Differences  between  war  and  peace  should  be 
emphasised.  Emphasise  all  the  features  of  the  eaeay  that  tend  to 
justify  or  permit  aggression.  Since  aggression  is  permitted  in  self 
defense,  one  such  feature  would  be  that  they  will  kill  you  if  you  don't 
get  them  first.  Similarly  criminal  acts  by  the  enemy  should  be  emphasised. 
Ken  should  understand  that  they  are  carrying  out  orders  and  that  the 
Armed  forces  and  the  nation  takes  the  responsibility.  Vivid  details  of 
aggressive  actions  against  the  enemy  should  be  publicised  with  commendation. 
Each  individual  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  first  aggressive  move 
and  receive  some  form  of  praise  and  reward  for  it.  After  he  has  fired 
at  a  live  target  for  the  first  time  and  been  praised  rather  then 
censured,  it  should  be  much  easier  to  fire  a  second  time. 

n»  fpr  CantlanlM  Tralp^  Into_Ccmbal. 

Two  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fear  in  combat  are  seeing 
one's  comrades  killed  or  wounded  and  the  necessity  to  use  one's  own 
weapons  with  the  intent  to  kill  another  man.  Since  these  are  not  en^ 
countered  before  combat,  training  must  be  prolonged  into  combat  to 
teach  the  men  to  respond  appropriately  in  the  fact  of  these  strong 
sources  of  fear.  Because  of  the  strong  fears  aroused  in  the  initial 
contact  with  combat,  one  would  expect  this  to  bs  a  crucial  learning 
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situation  for  the  men  largely  determining  what  their  subsequent  re* 
actions  Hill  be  to  fear  in  combat*  Special  steps  should  be  tai  a  to 
see  to  it  -that  the  men  bare  proper  encouragement  and  coaching  it  the 
correct  responses  at  this  crucial  time*  * 

Til*,  feed  far  Ertnarch  OmyliatHm  to  Cathcr  Data  pe  Combat. 

Combat  behavior  is  the  most  important  part  of  military  life,  but  tha 
least  systematically  studied.  It  teems  highly  likely  that  trained  teams 
of  social  scientists  could  get  valuable  information  on  behavior  under  the 
crucial  conditions  of  combat*  Tor  example,  it  was  not  until  S;A«L* 
Marshall's  (6)  studies  that  it  was  generally  known  that  lees  than  25# 
of  the  men  who  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  actually  used  their  weapons 
against  the  enemy  in  a  given  engagement.  If  his  studies  are  confirmed, 
this  represents  a  serious  loss  of  fire  power,  a  problem  which  should  be 
studied  and  corrected.  Similarly,  other  serious  problems  may  exist  with* 
out  being  recognized;  This  is  especially  true  where  technological 
changes  have  markedly  altered  the  conditions  of  combat;  Trained  social 
scientists,  making  quantitative  surveys  wherever  possible,  should  speed 
up  the  detection  and  correction  of  such  problems,  A  team  might  well 
consist  of  an  experimental  psychologist  selected  for  hit  knowledge  of 
experimental  design  and  technique,  a  clinical  psychologist  or  psychia¬ 
trist  j sleeted  for  his  knowledge  of  behavior  dynamics  and  interviewing 
techniques,  and  a  social  anthropologist  selected  for  his  knowledge  of 
social  structure  and  participant-observer  techniques.  Specialists  of 
this  kind,  trailed  to  recognise  human  problems  and  to  gather  quantitative 
information  on  them;  should  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
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liaison  between  combat  and  training  and  combe t  and  the  General  Staff* 

They  should  also  be  able  to  design,  recoanend  and  execute  research  on 
specific  probleas*  In  order  for  research  of  this  kind  to  be  carried 
out  effectively  under  the  hurried  and  confused  conditions  of  war, 
it  must  be  planned,  coordinated  and  authorised  in  advance  under  the 
aere  favorable  conditions  of  peace*  Such  advance  planning  and  authoris¬ 
ation  will  enable  us  to  learn  the  nost  cut  of  minor  wars,  such  as  Korea, 
or  the  early  stages  of  any  major  war*  The  value  from  the  more  effective 
utilisation  of  human  resources  should  be  well  worth  the  considerable 
difficulties  involved* 

mu,  ga?  <st  "StticiqgVHiniQin 

The  advent  of  the  atom  bomb  as  a  weapon  with  which  a  smell  crow 
can  strike  a  widely  destructive  blow  increcses  the  importance  of  a  few 
highly  courageous  men  who  are  determined  either  to  deliver  the  bomb  or 
to  intercept  it,  without  regard  to  personal  hasard*  For  this  reason, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  selecting,  training, 
and  motivating  men  for  such  missions*  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this 
direction  would  be  to  have  a  trained  team  of  social  scientists  including 
one,  or  more  men  with  experience  in  the  relevant  military  specialities, 
interview  the  men  and  the  leaders  who  have  been  involved  in  such  missions, 
for  sxample,  Doolittle's  Tokyo  raid*  Our  best  experience  to  date  should 
be  gathered  together,  evaluated  and  preserved.  Another  step  Would  be  to 
survey  a  representative  cross-section  of  men  for  thei!,-  willingness  to 
participate  in  such  a  mission  and  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
men  who  expressed  various  degrees  of  willingness  to  participate* 
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A  part  of  such  *  study  should  bs  an  attempt  to  validate  the  appli* 
cation  of  surrey  techniques  to  this  problem  by  comparing  results  on 
the  sane  unit  under  different  conditions:  (1)  When  it  was  unlikely 
that  any  such  Missions  would  bs  called  for  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  (2)  when  the  men  thought  an  affirmative  answer  was  equivalent  to 
volunteering  for  a  mission  about  to  be  conducted  in  the  immediate  future* 
When  the  first  groups  are  activated  for  such  missions,  special  arrange* 
men**  should  be  made  to  study  them*  In  the  meantime  a  team  of  social 
scientists  working  in  close  liaison  with  the  military  should  be  set  up 
to  investigate  the  problem  from  the  widest  possible  perspective  including 
factors  such  as  incentives,  personality  variables,  the  effects  of  various 
type*  of  selection  on  the  quality  of  the  men  and  on  general  morale,  the 
possibility  that  some  volunteers  would  bo  too  unstable  to  be  effective, 
the  roles  of  group  spirit  and  personal  loyalty,  and  the  effects  of  a 
mathematical  chance  for  survival  as  opposed  to  the  certainty  of  death* 

ILu  Nggd  fp r  fiy, 

Everyone  agrees  that  fear  plays  an  exceedingly  important  role  in 
combat.  It  seems  probable  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  techniques 
for  dealing  with  fear  will  be  increased  by  advances  in  our  scientific 
knovrledge  about  fear  just  as  the  effectiveness  of  sanitation,  in* 
noculation,  and  antibiotics  have  been  increased  by  the  development  of 
the  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  the  other  sciences  underlying  medicine* 
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Therefore,  the  Armed  Forces  should  support  a  program  of  basic 
scientific  research  on  fear*  Laboratory  studies  should  be  made  of 
problems  such  as  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  of  the  fear 
response,  the  effect  of  various  drugs  on  fear,  the  nature  of  the  re* 
inf or cement  and  extinction  of  fear,  responses  that  are  incompatible 
with  fear,  and  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  techniques  for  re 
reducing  fear. 
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Hxiotii  the  types  of  stress  net  in  combat  are  so  different  from 
those  previously  encountered,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  who 
viU  he  courageous  in  combat.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
problem,  relatively  little  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  on  it.  Studies 
compering  normal  soldiers  with  psychiatric  casualties  after  the  breakdown 

has  occurred  are  valuable  for  exploratory  work  but  not  for  proof.  They 

✓ 

are  subject  to  a  number  of  serious  errors  such  as  retrospective  falsifi¬ 
cation  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  cause  from  effect.  Follow¬ 
up  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate  pres ant  selection  methods  and  to  develop 
and  test  new  ones.  Sven  a  slight  improvement  in  the  techniques  for 
•election  and  classification  would  be  of  immense  practical  value* 

Getting  rid  of  a  poor  technique  would  avoid  wasting  the  manpower  that 
was  being  unnecessarily  wasted  by  it;  discovering  a  better  technique  would 
increase  fire-power  at  the  front. 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted! 

(1)  Studies  should  be  made  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  present 
techniques  for  selecting  men  who  will  have  courage  in  combat  and  to  de¬ 
velop  and  validate  new  techniques* 

(2)  These  studies  should  involve  the  following  general  design! 


a.  The  collection  of  data  (each  at  ratings  by  interviewers,  test 
scores,  and  biographical  inventories)  before  combat.  Ideally 
all  such  data  should  be  set  aside  and  not  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  selection  nor  be  made  available  to  administrative 
officers  making  decisions  affecting  the  careers  of  the  men, 

b.  Specially  trained  beams  of  investigators  should  be  sent 

to  the  comlNtt  area  to  collect  data  on  the  combat  performance 
of  the  man  who  have  been  tested* 

c.  The  ability  of  the  data  collected  before  combat  to  predict 
performance  in  combat  should  be  determined  by  suitable 
statistical  analysis, 

(3)  Such  studies  should  be  planned  and  authorised  in  advance  eo  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  war  breaks  out. 

(4)  Minor  wars,  such  as  the  Korean  incident,  should  be  used  to 
evaluate  techniques  for  selecting  men  fur  combat. 

a.  mgmai 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we  would  expect  the  prediction  of 
combat  behavior  to  be  difficult.  The  types  of  stress  met  in  combat  (extreme 
physical  hardship,  danger  and  death,  tha  compulsion  to  violate  the  taboos  on 
mayhem  and  murder),  are  unique.  There  are  no  similar  situations  in  the 
individual's  previous  civilian  Ufa  history  to  use  as  a  basis  for  prediction, 
furthermore  it  is  difficult  to  design  test  situations  that  will  frighten 
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the  candidates  without  frightening  higher  headquarters  or  Congressmen* 

* 

finally,  there  le  an  absence  of  certain  important  sources  of  civilian 
neurotic  anxiety  such  ao,  the  need  to  major  life  decisions  indepently 
end  prolonged  Intimate  contact  with  the  opposite  sex*  let  another 
different' e  is  the  freer  opportunity  for  expressing  aggression  against 
an  Maser, 

Tula  theoretical  expectation  that  the  prediction  of  courageous  be¬ 
havior  in  combat  will  be  difficult  is  confirmed  by  such  evidence  as  is 
available;  Tor  example,  three  psychiatrists,  (3pt>.  157-1^0)  mho  studied 
the  psychiatric  problems  of  the  Eighth  dir  fores  ir  Europe  during  its 

first  year  of  combat  oper  tione,  reports  "It  is  recognised  that  there  is  no 

* 

method  of  selection  now  in  use  which  can  pick  those  men  who  will  show 
these  reedy  fear  reactions  when  they  encounter  combat  flying,"  As  a 
result  of  his  extensive  investigations  of  combat  behavior  S.L.  A*Marshall 
(bp,  6o)  concludes:  B There  is  no  feature  of  training  known  to  any  company 
commander  1  have  met  which  enabled  him  to  determine,  prior  to  combat, 
which  of  his  men  would  carry  the  fighs  for  him  and  which  would  simply  go 
-long  for  the  ride," 

Alta  (2)  made  a  follow-up  study  of  150  men  vho  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected  on  the  basis  of  brief  clinical  interviews  if  standards  had  been 
stricter.  The  lowest  2.5/*  had  already  been  rejected;  these  were  the  next 
lowest  5*7#*  He  found  that  only  approximately  20;  of  them  failed  to  serve 
satisfactorily  in  the  Army*  This  '-as  against  4.7#  of  those  for  whom 
success  had  been  predicted. 
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Pleeset  (7)  reports  on  I38  nan  who  had  presented  eufficient  adjust- 
amt  difficulty  to  heceasltate  psychiatric  attention  but  for  various 
reasons  remained  In  his  division  after  the  gangplank  was  raised* 

At  the  and  of  3 0  dayo  of  coabat  only  one  of  this  entire  group  had  beea 
evacuated  for  "^Exhaustion,"  The  remaining  137  still  living  and 
fighting  in  mow  and  mud*  vi  h  cold  food  and  often  little  sleep  in  constant 
proxiaity  to  death,  injuries,  loneliness,  and  fear.  Thus  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  men  who  night  easily  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
neurotic  pre-corbat  behavior  can  perform  well  in  combat. 

This  and  other  evidence  caused  Hanmiager  (5p,  266-267)  to  conclude: 
"Initially  some  of  us  in  psychiatry  had  soma  very  definite  opinions  about 
the  criteria  for  selection.  Also,  some  of  the  line  officers  were  euqlly 
sure  about  who  could  be  made  into  good  soldiers,  B*t,  by  the  standards 
of  either  group,  some  of  the  best  prospects  turnsd  out  to  be  poor  fighting 
men  and  some  of  the  poorest  became  heroes  «»»•  t/e  ought  to  have  learned 
a  lot  more  than  we  did  from  the  experience  of  the  last  war;  we  could  have 
learned  much  more  between  wars." 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  fore¬ 
going  evidence  raises  serious  doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
selective  techniques  now  used.  Present  neuropsychiatric  selection 
techniques  tend  to  be  based  on  analogies  to  the  quite  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilian  life.  No  adequate  studies  have  been  made  to  validate 
them.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they  are  rejecting  many 
potentially  good  men. 
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Sven  «  Slight  improvement  in  the  eeleetion  end  class  if  icat  ion 
techniques  would  he  of  lienee  practical  value.  For  example, 

8.  L#  a,  Marshall  (4)  eetiaates  that  late  than  2$,s  of  the  nen  who  hare 
an  opportunity  ever  nee  their  weapons  against  the  enesy.  If  selection  and 
eleselfioation  could  increase  this  ratio*  it  would  increase  fire  power. 

The  type  of  research  needed  to  evaluate  present  techniques  and  to  develop 
improved  ones  is  sketched  under  IT  below* 

iiu  am&m  o?  isaosmm  srusias. 

Studies  in  which  nen  who  have  already  become  psychiatric  casualties 
are  compared  with  noraal  serriceaen  are  subject  to  a  number  of  serious 
errors.  Men  who  have  been  forced  to  abandon  pride  and  become  psychiatric 
cjMumlties  are  likely  either  to  indulge  in  retrospective  falsification  to 
justify  themselves  or  to  be  more  willing  to  remember  and  admit  pre-combat 
neutotic  tendencies  that  others  would  forget  or  conceal.  Furthermore* 
the  interviewer  is  likely  to  evaluate  potential  negative  signs  more 
seriously  when  he  knows  that  the  man  is  a  psychiatric  casualty;  in  other 
words,  subjective  measures  and  Interpretations  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  a  serioue  "halo  effect."  It  it  difficult  to  ?.void  this  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  an  interviewer  from  learning  who  is  a  psychiatric 
casualty  and  who  is  not  in  the  course  of  -vay  extensive  interview.  Finally* 
objective  measure*  taken  after  a  fact  may  reflect  effects  of  combat  break¬ 
downs  rnther  th?n  -causes.  To  date  practically  all  studies  have  been 
retrospective  and  therefore  useful  for  developing  hypotheses  but  not  trust¬ 
worthy  for  proof* 
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IV 


The  kind  of  ctodlet  needed  ere  follow-up  stodies  of  the  following 
general  design: 

(1)  Subjects  ere  interviewed  and  tested  before  going  to  combat, 

(?)  The  results  are  not  used  to  select  or  classify  but  are  put 
away  without  being  aade  generally  trail  able  to  the  administrative  officers 
responsible  for  the  men. 

(3)  Various  indices  of  conbat  success  are  gathered, 

(U)  The  results  of  the  tests  and  interviews  are  correlated  with 
these  measures  to  see  how  well  they  predict  success,  • 

Such  studies  could  be  aade  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  each  having 
its  special  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some  representative  types  of 
stodies  are  outlined  below: 

1.  Intensive  itufl?  of  a  sneclal  Bonn  on  Its  way  »c  raniat 

A  special  group  on  its  way  to  combat  could  be  studied  intensively  in 
the  staging  area  or  on  a  transport.  One  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  study 
would  be  the  reduction  in  the  variability  of  combat  exposure  by  selecting 
a  group  of  men  all  destined  for  the  same  sector  at  the  same  time.  This 
would  also  simplify  the  problem  of  securing  follow-up  measures. 

Pre-combat  tests  and  interviews.  As  many  different  kinds  of  measures 

aa  possible  should  be  taken  on  such  a  group.  The  first  of  these  should  be 
a  brief  clinical  interview  and  an  overall  subjective  estimate  as  similar  - 
as  possible  to  the  kind  now  generally  in  use.  This  should  be  followed  by 
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a  a»r«  intensive  interview  covering  all  itmi  that  psychologist*  and 
psychiatrists  think  Bight  b#  relevant,  In  order  to  facilitate  the  validation 
of  separate  aspects  of  this  Interview  against  future  coaibat  results,  the 
interviewer's  estiaates  and  Ms  reasons  for  then  should  be  fractionated 
into  special  standardised  rating  scales  of  the  kind  that  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  itea  analysis.  There  should  also  be  opportunity  for  various 
overall  judgnsats«  This  procedure  should  be  worked  ont  carefully  in 
advance  to  ensure  standardised  results  of  the  kind  that  can  be  subjected 
to  aeaalngful  statistical  analysis  to  determine  which  aspects  of  the 
interview  data  are  predictive  of  coabat  success  and  which  are  not. 

As  aany  as  possible  objective  and  seal-object  ire  aeasures  should 
also  be  taken.  Tor  example  biographical  data  facts  should  be  collected 
oa  various  inventories  such  as  the  ISA  (9l  Psychological  and  physiological 
testa  should  bs  given.  Ideally,  all  aeasures  for  which  -any  reasonable 
claiaa  of  validity  have  been  made  should  be  tried, 

Hfitfmrg  Qf  CQBbftt  .Performance.  The  foregoing  measures jihould.  "be 
validated  against  subsequent  performance  in  coabat.  Psychiatric  casualties 

would  be  one  index  of  coabat  performance,  but  in  order  to  gather  the 
best  and  most  standardised  data  on  coabat  performance,  it  will  be  necessary 

to  assign  a  team  of  specially  trained  investigators  to  this  group.  The 
primary  duty  of  this  team  will  be  to  gather  various  types  of  data  on  combat 

performance.  Tor  example  such  investigators  could  interview  the  man 
immediately  after  a  given  engagement  to  determine  whether  or  net  they  used 
thslr  weapons  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  According  to  S.t.A, 
Marshall  (U)  less  than  of  men  who  have  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
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weapons  against  the  eamy  d**  so*  furthermore,  he  claim  that  it  la 
tha  ease  aar  who  do  this  day  after  day*  If  this  la  true,  it  would  ba 
as  exceedingly  valuable  thing  to  prodiet.  With  experience  la  the  fi*ld9 
a  roeaaroh  teas  should  ba  able  to  discover  other  aoro  or  laao  objective 
item  of  behavior  of  this  kind.  they  should  try  to  teat  both  tha 
observer  aad  tha  teat  retest  (6)  reliabilities  of  all  such  itaaa.  they 
could  also  develop  a  technique  for  obtaining  ratings  from  a  sen's  ianedlate 
araociatee  analogous  to  those  developed  by  lusedatne  and  Janie  (6  pp.  5MM0 
in  'orld  Jar  II. 

2*  Batsayive 

y 

It  has  basti  found  that  tha  score  on  a  standardised  written  questionnaire 
covering  the  aaia  item  stressed  by  seat  psychiatrists  has  a  high  oorrslalion 
with  a  psychiatrists*  decision  to  select  or  reject  a  sen.  in  example  le  the 
B&i  ecore  described  in  Stouffer  at  al«  (9  pp.  ksS^6j),  Data  of  this  kind 
can  be  gathered  such  sore  econoaicslly  than  the  ordinary  psychiatric  inter¬ 
view;  furthersore  they  are  such  sore  standardised  end  detailed.  Because  of 
the  standardisation  and  detail,  it  it  meb  easier  to  cheek  the  predictive 
value  of  each  separate  item  end  thus  improve  the  selection  aad  weighting  of 
it ana.  Data  of  this  kind  should  be  collected  end  aade  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  a  very  large  sample,  ideally  including  all  sen  in¬ 
ducted,  In  extremely  large  e ample  is  needtd  because  only  a  relatively 
saall  proportion  of  such  a  group  would  actually  reach  combat  and  a  grant 
deal  of  error  variance  would  be  introduced  by  the  variability  of  the 
conditions  of  ccabat*  This  error  variance  would  lo**er  the  predictive 
value  of  all  items  but  leavs  the  comparisons  between  it  see  unaffected. 
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ffcns  it  would  bo  ?ot tibia  to  gst  m  accurate  salinate  of  which  items 
wars  tho  boot*  furthermore  special  studies,  analogous  to  the  extensive 
etudy  dotoribod  la  (1)  abort,  could  bo  cade  of  oolootod  eub-eamplss  in  a 
particular  combat  situation. 

At  tho  toot  tins  those  data  vert  being  gathered,  the  psychiatr* its 
who  wore  screening  inducteeo  should  be  required  to  rate  them  in  various 
groups  such  as  upper  293 t*  aid&ls  'y&fit  and  lover  2^  Ideally  a  permanent 
record  should  bo  kept  of  these  ratings  but  should  not  be  available  to 
coapany  commanders  and  others  responsible  for  the  subsequent  fate  of  the 
■so*  Than  predictive  efficiency  of  these  ratings  could  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  weighted  score  on  the  standardised  written  questionnaire, 

3,  Study  of  ability  of  measures  to  predict  adjustment  to  pre-combat 

imr  Hits - 

Since  some  of  the  losses  in  personnel  are  due  to  the  inability  to 
adjust  to  pre-combat  life,  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  ability  of  measures  taken  before  basic  training  to  predict 
subsequent  adjustment  to  the  pre-combat  features  of  A rsqr  life.  The 
general  design  of  such  a  study  could  be  similar  to  either  of  those  already 
described, 

4,  Intensive  study  of  ability  to  predict  adjustment  to  special  training 

iltuAUttu  <3t  huh  jl&ubju — - - 

A  survey  should  be  made  of  special  training  situation  s  in  which  an 
appreciable  number  of  men  are  elimlnatjd  for  emotional  reasons,  An 
example  of  such  a  situation  is  the  series  of  Jumps  required  in  paratroop 
training,  fines' s  study  reported  in  Stouffer  st  al,  (S  pp,  215-220) 


suggests  that  a  rail  able  neasure  eaa  be  aecured  of  reluctance  to  jump* 

It  would  be  daairabla  to  da t amine  the  ability  of  a  variety  of  measures, 
such  a a  pay 'ho  logical  taata  and  interview,  to  predict  auch  behavior* 

In  aoch  ato&iea  the  pocaibility  would  have  to  be  kept  in  hind  that 
the  factors  involved  eight  be  quite  specific  to  the  particular  criterion 
situation  in  training*  Therefore  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  try  to 
find  a  nuaber  of  different  etreea  situations  in  different  kinds  of  training 
and  to  aake  separate  studies  correlating  the  sane  measures  with  perfomance 
in  each  of  theae  different  situations* 

5*  fliMrdl, flmilltraUMi 

(a)  StlifiUflftJgl. tfrf  JUSMXMO&L m m  to  th«  ezperiaental  groups 

chosen  for  intensive  study,  as  aany  as  possible  of  the  nan  who  would  be 
rejected  by  the  present  neuro^peychiatric  screening  devices  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  combat*  This  is  the  only  way  that  one  can  ever 

find  how  aany  potentially  good  men  are  being  rejected  by  the  poorer  features 
of  present  screening  techniques*  The  cost  of  inducting  (or  forwarding  on 
to  conbat)  tone  poor  nan  in  a  United  experimental  group  is  relatively  snail 
compared  with  the  cumulative  coat  of  using  unvalidated  techniques  in  all 
of  the  services  year  after  yeer, 

(b)  aaalaitoiUfla  SL  At  gri.tfrigft*  Ths  measures  being  validated 
should  not  be  generally  available  until  after  the  criterion  data  have  been 
collected*  If  the  officer*  responsible  for  asking  ths  administrative 
decisions  have  access  to  the  results  of  these  measures,  they  will  tend  to  be 
more  hopeful  about  men  with  good  scores  end  pessimistic  about  ones  with  poor 


scores*  Their  decisions  will  affect  the  ua'i  carter  and  interfere  with 
getting  Mgr  aec orate  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  snore*  to  predict 
success,  Similarly,  the  special  investigators  collecting  follow-up  data 
shoold  be  unaware  of  these  scores, 

(c)  Feasible  specificity  of  results.  Because  the  conditions  of  various 
types  of  ooabai  in  aodem  war  (e*g,  long-range  bombers,  infantry,  tanks, 
submarines,  surface  ships)  are  so  Varied,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
several  studies  testing  exactly  thb  same  measures  on  mm  destined  for  quite 
different  types  of  combat.  If  the  different  measures  had  the  sane  relative 
predictive  value  for  the  different  types  of  combat,  one  would  have  increased 
faith  in  their  generality.  If  they  had  different  relative  predictive  value 
for  different  conditions  of  combat,  one  might  hive  a  basis  for  Classification, 
•ending  the  men  to  the  type  of  conbat  at  which  they  were  most  likely  to 
succeed. 


t.  ebb  sum  sms,  xlm  w  m , 

It  is  obvious  that  studies  of  tills  extremely  important  and  difficult 
problem  require  careful  planning  and  also  strong  support  from  all  aaehelona 
of  command,  Undsr  the  emergency  conditions  of  minor  or  major  ware,  euch 
planning  and  high-level  authorisation  ia  likely  to  be  impossible.  There¬ 
fore  the  crucial  staff  work  must  be  done  in  advance.  The  general  plans 
should  be  outlined  and  diacuseed  and  the  principles  involved,  such  as  sending 
a  team  of  specialists  to  a  combat  arsa  to  secure  validation  data,  should  be 
approved.  In  short,  pre-packaged  studies  should  be  ready  to  go  eo  that  we 
can  learn  the  most  from  any  minor  wars,  such  as  Korea,  or  frost  the  vlnitihl 
phase*  of  any  major  war,  Th*  importance  of  such  peacetime  planning, 
discussion,  coordination  and  authorisation  cannot  ba  overemphasised. 
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APPLICATION  C?  miNCIPUS  OF  LEtftHINC  IH  TRAINING  SITUATIONS 

J,  H,  Ifcare 

Iv  Review  of  applicable  research  data  or  principles : 

Pron  a  rapidly  growing  voluoe  of  research  on  hunan  learning,  there 
is  developing  a  constructive  view  of  learning,  Tho  stoteoeot  of  these 
principles  ore  included  in  tho  recooaendotions . 

2.  Appraisal  and  suramry  of  research  dots  and  principles  * 

Training,  next  to  conbct,  is  the  prinary  nission  of  the  Arnod  Servico, 
Training  should  be  based  on  a  nodern  science  of  learning.  In  tho  specific 
application  of  principlos  of  learning,  the  curricula  constructors  should 
keep  tho  following  rooocmcndntiona  constantly  in  rdnd  as  a  guide  to  correct 
learning  nethod. 

3.  Basamfipflafl  agfetoai 

1,  Roconnonda felons  for  applying  principles  of  learning  to  curricula 
construction: 

a,  Enphasize  rolatednese  rather  than  itonization, 

b.  Stress  meaningful  generalization  instead  of  extreme  spocificity, 

c,  Considor  learning  as  essentially  the  gaining  of  oeanings  not 
one  of  fixation  of  stereotyped  reactions, 

d.  Encourage  discovery  and  problem  solving  instoad  of  rote 
learning  and  parrot  like  repetition. 
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ECORGUr  IH  MOTOR  LEARNdG 


J,  H,  Moore 

1.  Review  of  applicable  research  data  or  principles* 

Learning  a  notor  skill  is  not  just  learning  to  do  a  given  act  faster* 
It  involves  periodic  organisation  of  responses  into  nore  int ergrated 
patterns* 

2.  Service  policies  and  practices  to  which  those  are  applicable  (indi¬ 
cate  existing  deficiencies;  cite  particular  policies,  directives,  etc*, 
where  feasible)* 

Proper  supervision  in  specific  service  school  training  courses  where 
notor  skills  are  taught  on  a  large  basis* 

3. 

1*  Make  a  real  study  of  the  character  of  the  function  to  bo  learned. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  performance  as  whole. 
For  this  purpose  utilize  such  aids  as* 

a.  Verbal  descriptions  and  expositions, 

b.  Direct  observation  of  performances  or  nodels,  supplonentod, 
perhaps,  by  slow-notion  picturos,  graphs  or  other  devices  which 
serve  to  give  a  clorr  picturo  of  the  structure  of  the  performance, 

c.  Practice  at  first  with  manual  guidance  only  if  it  helps  to 
get  the  "feel"  of  the  act  os  it  should  actually  be  performed. 

2,  Attend  to  appropriateness  of  your  own  reactions  as  you  lecm. 
Develop  the  ability  to  select  and  utilizo  fruitful  responses  by  discerning 
their  rolevonco  to  tho  goal,  ana  to  detect  and  eliminate  errors. 

3*  Learn  ns  nearly  as  possible  in  the  setting  in  which  the  act  of 
skill  must  be  really  exocuted,  Do  not  depend  upon  formal  oxerciso  of  the 
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parts  of  a  function  except  shore  the  part  offers  unusual  difficulty,  but 
practice  the  act  as  a  Hholo, 

A,  Whon  intergrating  previously  learned  aovenents  into  a  new  per- 
fornonco,  pay  especial  attention  to  the  organization  of  these  responses 
into  a  snooth-working  pattern* 

5.  Avoid  overenphasis  on  any  one  phase  of  a  total  act,  for  this  nay 
dostroy  the  balance  and  effectiveness  of  the  performance*  Strive  to  fit 
details  together  into  the  proper  tilling  and  rhythm,  or  scheme  of  the 
entire  activity, 

6.  Avoid  stereotyping  of  activity;  skill  demands  flexibility  in  attaining 
the  necessary  goal. 

7.  Fom  and  accuracy,  rather  than  speed,  should  usually  bo  stressed  in 
the  beginning.  One  should  strive  for  refinenent  and  precision  nore  and  nore 
as  learning  proceods  into  its  later  stages. 
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BfRU&XS  OV  IHTHIEST,  ATTITUDES,  APPRECIATIONS 
AND  VIENPOUfTS  IN  A  IZARNING  PROGRAM 

J»  H.  Hoore 

1.  Review  of  applicable  research  data  or  principles* 

The  greet  variety  of  motives  in  husan  behavior  is  brought  about  by 
the  environmental  learning  (education)  and  it  is  therefore  the  function 
of  education  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new  and  nore  nature  and  nore 
productive  interests  and  purposes* 

2,  Service  policies  and  practices  to  which  these  are  applicable  (indi¬ 
cate  existing  deficiencies;  cite  particular  policies,  directives,  etc*, 
where  feasible): 

Rost  service  schools  aro  prone  to  enphasizo  routine  factual  learning 
and  skills,  when  parts  of  their  student  personnel  have  worthless  work 
habits,  submissive,  dependent  or  overaggressive  attitudes  that  nullify 
effective  learning  and  later  job  efficiency. 

3*  Roconnondod  action* 

1*  It  is  roooooondod  that  a  caroful  evaluation  be  nado  to  discover 
just  how  nuch  of  the  highly  specific  training  given  in  the  Armed  Forcos 
Schools  is  actually  utilized  in  prcctico  after  training,  and  how  ouch 
is  lost  by* 

a.  Delay  in  application  for  a  few  months,  (Rate  of  forgetting 
details  is  extremely  rapid,  unless  they  are  applied  in  concrete 
situations.) 

b,  The  great  lag  in  training  curricula  behind  the  actual  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  field. 
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Ggraumno*  un>  nacRMmgoi 


J#  H«  Moore 

It  Review  of  applicable  roaooroh  do  to  or  principles • 

Mhen  on  individual  find*  thot  o  (iron  kind  of  behavior  prodoooo 
desired  rotulto  in  hit  relationship  with  hit  superiors,  lit  is  likely  to 
try  thio  behavior  with  other  poroooot  Bo  generalises  hoblta  which  ho  wo 
boon  loomed  in  ono  oituotloa  to  other  more  or  loao  a  ini  lor  situations* 
t*  Service  rolloles  ond  prootloea  to  whioh  theao  ore  opplleoblo  (indiooto 
existing  defioieneieei  olto  particular  poll else,  directives,  ate#,  ^»oro 
fooaiblo)i 

Training  of  Airmen. 

3*  Roooaaapdsd  aotlont 

1*  Indoctrination  of  training  peraoxmel  with  the  prineiple  that 
oorreot  response*  mat  bo  adequately  ond  properly  awarded*  It  is  even 
*  sore  important  that  half  wrong,  or  all  wrong  responses  should  not  be 
rewarded  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  develop  failure  attitudes# 
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nppe^wewjyguDPEb  ra  nncnrmB  a tjxjqwa? 

John  7,  Moore 

UMAX  RBBOCBCEB  BZSSABCE  CBRXR 

1.  Statgaeat  of  topic  0  It  has  been  found  that  certain  factors  reduce  fear 
In  ootftxit.  It  lo  propoeed  that  In  indoctrinating  ccnbat  leaders  in  pro¬ 
cedure®  to  be  toployod  in  direct lnc  the  activities  of  the  groups  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  these  factors  be  Included. 

2.  Abstract  of  paier«  It  has  been  found  In  a  previous  study  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  world  War  11  by  psychologists  In  the  Amy  Air  Faroe  aviation  psycho¬ 


logy  progrsn,  l*at  the  following  factors  reduced  fear  in  ccnbat: 

Officers  toileted  Men 
Percent  percent 


Baring  confidence  in  your  equipment 

95 

91 

Earing  confidence  in  your  crew 

Baring  confidence  in  the  technical  ability 

of  your  lmedlato  superior  or  canondlng 

93 

91 

officer 

87 

88 

Keeping*  buoy  all  the  tine  while  in  the  air 

Seeing  or  hearing  other  aen  acting  oalnly 

90 

85 

in  dangerous  situations 

82 

79 

Concentrating  on  the  Job  you  have  to  do 

Knowing  that  you  will  be  rent  back  hone 

after  ccopleting  a  definite  ranter  of 

7* 

77 

nloclcns 

72 

Ik 

Taking  evasive  action 

Having  a  canonding  officer  who  does  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  look  out  for  the  food. 

7k 

70 

shelter,  and  cooforte  of  his  outfit 

A 

68 

70 

77 


Shooting  at  aqy  ctvxig  piano  60 

It  Is  recaxuoded  that  In  tbo  training  program  for  potential  and  actual 
combat  loaders  specific  mention  should  be  node  of  tbeee  fear-reducing 
faotoro. 

3*  Borlev  of  applicable  research  date,  Shaffer,  Williams,  et.  al.,  in 
Chapter  6  of  Report  so.  It  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  Research  Reports,  "Psychological  Research  on  Problems  of  Redls* 
tribution",  interviewed  approximately  U600  air  crew  peroocmel  that  flew 
In  combat  during  World  War  II  regarding  fear  in  embet.  Preliminary  data 
were  gathered  by  the  group  -quest  i  onna  1  re  nethod  and  by  interviews.  The 
final  questionnaire  consisted  of  139  questions  of  the  multiple-choice 
fom.  133  of  the  questions  were  concerned  with  the  frequency,  synptons, 
causes  and  effects  of  fear,  and  with  factors  aiding  or  hindering  Its  con¬ 
trol. 

Ifeat  fear  is  a  significant  factor  affecting  performance  is  apparent 
fren  the  frequency  with  which  subjects  mentioned  that  they  had  exper¬ 
ienced  fear.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  each  group  interviewed  re¬ 
ported  that  they  experienced  fear  on  every  mission  or  almost  every  mission. 
Approximately  75^  of  the  subjects  stated  that  canbat  fear  was  ~ory  much, 
or  somewhat e,  stronger  than  any  earlier  fear  experienced. 

Of  the  factors  which  the  subjects  mentioned  to  reduce  fear,  the 
effoct  of  confidence  and  morale  waB  most  conspicuous.  Having  confidence 
In  equipment,  crew  and  leadership  stood  out  as  the  most  frequent  factors. 
The  second  most  significant  condition  for  the  control  of  fear  was  effec¬ 
tive  activity.  Keeping  buBy,  concentrating  on  the  Job,  shooting,  etc. , 
reduced  fear  tensions  by  substituting  constructive  efforts.  Social 
stimulation  also  reduced  fear. 
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k,  Appraisal  and  lanary  of  re— aroh  data.  This  Information  was  compiled 
and  analysed  by  competent  research  psychologists.  The  sample,  umber¬ 
ing  approximately  1*500  cases,  seems  both  large  and  representative  enou^i 
to  give  significance  to  the  Information  obtained. 

5.  Service  policies  and  practices  to  which  the  recoamondatlon  Is  applicable. 
Aviation  cadet  training  and  combat  crew  chiefs'  training  would  seem  to 
he  training  areas  where  an  Indoctrination  procedure  stressing  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  these  fear-reducing  factors  are  Important. 

6,  fteconagcdad  action.  It  Is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
introducing  into  current  aviation  cadet  training  programs  an  indoctrina¬ 
tion  procedure  stressing  the  value  of  introducing  and  maintaining  these 
f ear-reducing  situations.  It  Is  further  recaacended  that  additional  in¬ 
formation  be  obtained  from  combat  crews  returning  from  combat  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Screen  police  action  with  a  view  toward  obtaining  information  respect¬ 
ing  fear-producing  situations  and  factors  effective  in  reducing  fear. 
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LEAEBtSHIPi  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY 
in  tji&bAi  dimnow 


James  H.  Moore 
Department  oT  Psychology 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine 

*•  Review  of  applicator  research  data  or  prlnolplef  f 

Extensive  review  of  thia  ttiflo  In  Personality  and  Behavior 
Disorders  by  J,  MoVioker  Hunt,  Vol,  I. 

2#  Appraisal  and  summary  of  reaearoh  data  and  prinoipleai 

Mental  abilities  have  been  shown  to  remain  fairly  oo ns tact 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  are  subjeet  to  marked  ohanges  under 
unusually  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions , 

3*  Service  policies  and  praovices  to  which  these  are  applicable  (indicate 
existing  deficiencies)  cite  particular  policies,  directives,  eto,f  where 
feasible) i 

Choosing  combat  and  other  leaders  without  evaluating  how  they 
will  fiwotlon,  mentally,  under  stress  conditions* 

4,  F.eoonwtended  action; 

Develop  stress  situations  wherein  measurement  is  made  of  the 
intelligence  and  general  mental  ability  of  potential  leaders  and  others 
who  are  required  to  demonstrate  a  high  type  of  mental  activity#  These 
should  be  under  situations  of  great  psyohologioal  and  physical  stress. 
Additional  consideration  might  be  developed  In  evaluation  of  stress  (and 
its  effect  on  intelleotion)  by  naroosynthesis  with  props  suoh  as  motion 
pictures,  *'.nmd  effeots,  etc. 
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PRIBCIPIXS  OF  IDUCATIOHAL  SCIENCE  TO  BE  UTILIZED 

II  BWamPMUZT  fUMP  mum  FfcMTtAiS - 


J.  H*  Moore 

1*  Regogmendsd  aotlon  t 

Reoooaend  that  the  following  facta  bo  kept  bo  fora  individuals 
charged  with  planning  units  of  trainings 

1*  Whatever  makes  for  effectiveness  in  learning  facilitates 
*  retention* 

2*  Rote  learning  or  memorisation  is  subject  to  immediate 
deterioration* . 

3*  Di sore to  factual  information  may  be  expected  to  be  quickly 
forgotten,where  systematically  and  widely  applied  general  ideas  are 
retained  more  successfully* 

4*  Understanding  the  principle  involved  in  solution  of  a  problem 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  managing  it  at  a  later  date* 

5*  To  resist  deterioration  of  learning*  make  it  meaningful  and 
overlearn  it* 

6*  Material  to  be  learned  should  be  organised  into  a  coherent 
structure,  based  not  on  logical  organisation,  but  along  the  lines  whioh 
an  Individual  would  use  the  material  in  a  problem  solving  situation* 

7*  Aotive  efforts  to  reoall  useful  faots  are  effective  beoause 
they  establish  the  goal  to  be  attained,  provide  practice  in  a  realistic 
form  and  assist  in  organising  the  material  into  a  compact  unity  of 
patterns* 

8*  Knowledge  of  progress,  constructive  diagnosis  of  difficulties, 
and  systematic  efforts  to  evaluate  trails  results  in  functional  knowledge* 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  FATSES  SAN  LOGICAL 

ASBUMfW  V  LE1WUIW  BSWlTIWto 


J.  H*  Moore 

1*  Review  of  applioable  reeeereh  dot*  or  prinoipleei 

Learning  experiences  should  be  related  to  one  another  horiscntally, 
and  they  should  also  be  sequentially  organised  so  that  a  systematic  body 
of  ideas  and  activities  will  be  continuously  expanded  into  larger  and  more 
meaningful  pattern* 

2,  Service  polioies  and  praotioes  to  whioh  these  are  applicable  (indloate 
existing  deficiencies;  oite  particular  polioies*  directives*  eto*,  where 
feasible) i 

Mu  oh  of  the  subjeot  matter  presented  in  formal  classes  in  the 
Armed  Servloes  Is  organised  logically*  This  is  of  great  oonvenienoe  to 
the  instructor  but*  exoept  for  those  with  high  abstract  thinking  abilities* 
is  a  poor  form  of  organisation  for  learning  experlenoes* 

3*  Reoonanended  aotioni 

In  developing  a  learning  situation*  learning  units  should  be 
adjusted  to* 

1*  The  psyohologloal  oapaoity  of  the  individual* 

2*  Tiie  natural  "psyohologloal"  method  of  learning*  8tepe 
followed  in  problem  solving  are  the  best  guide  for  the  psyohologloal 
approaoh* 

3*  Once  the  oonoepts  and  problem  approaches  have  been  established 
on  a  smaller  scope*  they  should  be  expanded  to  increasingly  wider  and 
broader  aspeots  of  the  problem  area* 
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REALITY  IZVEIS  -  HI  TRAINING  SITUATIONS 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVEIS 

J,  H,  Moore 

1*  Review  of  applicable  research  data  or  principles} 

With  reference  to  levels  of  aspiration,  certain  "reality  levels"  have 
been  established#  These  refer  to  throo  typos  of  groups: 
a,  Those  that  set  their  aspirations  at  a  nininun. 
b#  Those  that  sot  their  aspirations  at  a  maximum  of  their  abilities; 
at  a  nark  they  hope  to  cone  close  to,  not  to  attain#  ^ 
o#  Those  that  sot  their  goals  at  about  average. 

The  degree  cf  initiative  with  which  individuals  attack  a  task,  is  related 
to  their  reality  level# 

2# 

1,  There  are  many  tests  for  dotemining  the  "reality  levels"  in  goal 
setting#  This  should  be  an  important  selection  device  for  training  pro- 
grans  whoro  it  is  inportant  to  determine  tho  amount  of  initiative  that 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  student  worker# 


MS  USE  or  THE  FLESCE  CR  SIMILAR  OTCH1G' 

~~ - mmsmmf  wurman 


FOR  TMRWIUO 


R,  0.  Snith 

J.  V.  Moore 

HOMAN  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  CENTER 

1.  Statement  of  topic.  Tbo  problen  axiate  that  Air  Force  personnel  ore 

finding  It  difficult  to  comprehend  certain  Air  Force  publications. 
Publications  of  a  technical  nature  which  the  Air  Force  usee  are  often 
written  by  private  concerns.  These  publication  ^rotaln  a  vocabulary 
and  style  of  writing  which  are  understandable  to  the  engineers  and 
technlclone  writing  then,  but  are  often  incomprehensible  to  Air  Force 
students  and  other  nllitary  personnel  who  met  natoe  use  of  the?!.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  technique  for  insuring  readable  writing  be  adopted 
in  preparing  Air  Force  material  for  publication, 

2,  Abstract  of  paper.  Much  of  the  printed  notarial  which  the  Air  Force 
utea  for  training  and  daily  operations  Is  written  at  a  difficulty  level 
that  mkeo  it  highly  improbable  that  noet  of  the  people  reading  the 
notorial  will  c apprehend  it  easily.  Certain  techniques  have  reoently 
been  developed  which  will  insure  that  the  notarial  being  written  is 
readily  understandable  by  tbo  population  which  reads  such  notarial. 
Rudolph  Flench  in  "The  Art  of  Readable  Writing"  published  by  Harper 
and  Bros,  in  19^9 »  describee  a  technique  which  will  enable  the  writer 
to  produce  notarial  that  is  readily  understandable  for  a  particular 
population.  It  io  roc  emended  that  this  technique,  or  others  which 
will  be  mentioned  later,  bo  considered  by  the  Air  Faroe  for  use  as  a 
guide  in  the  preparation  of  printed  material. 


3.  Bglw  of  applicable  wwrrii  data,  A.  0.  England  published  an  article 
entitled,  "Getting  a  Message  Acroao  by  Plain  Talk"  In  the  Juno  1950  Issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Applied  ptyeboiogy.  England's  study  shewed  that  the 
Air  Material  Cccoend's  printed  notarial  was  not  be  Inc  understood  by  Its 
ecqplcyeaa.  for  simple,  core  than  90f  of  AN?  employees  found  It  hard  to 
read  and  understand  AM?  directives;  nore  than  60f>  of  AC  almeo  found  it 
hard  to  read  and  understand  such  direct  Ires;  and  nore  than  20J&  of  the  Air 
Foroe  officers  found  It  hard  to  read  and  understand  nseaagss  addressed 
to  then. 

Paah&llan  and  Criasy  In  an  artlole  entitled,  "Bow  Readable  are 
Corporate  Annual  Reports, M  published  In  the  August  1950  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  found  that  on  analysis  of  the  readability 
of  ecus  26  arawRl  reports  of  larce  corporations,  the  general  level  of 
reading  was  difficult  and  hunan  interest  value  dull  according  to  Flesch 
technique  neaeureo.  According  to  Johnson  and  Bond  In  on  artlole  entitled, 
"Reading  Base  of  Comonly  Uoed  Tasks",  published  In  the  October  1950  Issue 
of  the  journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  even  psychological  teats  which  are 
administered  to  large  segments  of  the  general  population  are  difficult 
for  moot  people  to  read  with  ease* 

Free  tblo  brief  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  readability 
of  printed  material  It  can  be  seen  that  a  considerably  varied  portion  cf 
the  printed  material  which  ccaee  before  the  publlo’s  eye  is  not  easy  to 
understand. 

4,  Appraisal  and  succory  of  research  data.  The  brief  review  cited  above 
seemed  to  main  clear  that  little  consideration  le  being  given  to  writing 
literature  that  will  be  readily  understandable  to  the  audience  to  whom 


It  Is  addressed. 


5.  Serried  poll c las  and  practices  to  which  the  reccrpsnrtntlon  is  applicable. 
People  who  ore  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  all  Air  Force  printed 
mtoriol,  both  wrltlnc  and  editing,  ore  the  focus  points  of  this  recomend* 
at  Ion* 

6.  Reccmended  action.  It  lo  recomended  that  the  Fleseh  technique  or 
olnllor  techniques  developed  In  eonnectlon  with  a  contract  research 
centered  at  the  Air  University  be  cnplayed  in  the  preparation  of  Air 
Force  printed  mterlal. 
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SOKE  I ACTORS 
XI 

EllOH  VISUAL  DISC2IMIKATI0B 
0.0,  KUELLXB 

Several  difficulties  arise  as  we  attempt  to  review  the  data  on 
any  hunan  sensory  system,  its  capacity  and  how  the  latter  applies  to 
nllltary  ectivities.  The  first  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  coped ty,  but  with  many  capacities.  If  we  ask  the 
capacity  ef  the  hunan  sensory  system,  we  find  that  it  has  many  capaci¬ 
ties  depending  on  the  circumstances  obtaining  when  it  is  used.  In  fact, 
the  data  in  any  sensory  field  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity 
is  dependent  upon  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  variables.  Thus,  any 
statement  about  sensory  capacity  must  have  appended  to  it  a  statement 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  this  capacity  is  expected  to 
hold.  But  if  we  ask  what  the  eye  will  be  able  to  do  in  detecting  for 
example,  aerial  or  surface  targets,  we  shall  be  answered  with  a  question, 
what  conditions  will  prevail  when  the  targets  are  presented?  What  the 
eye  can  do  is  expressed  in  terns  of  figures  of  certain  contrasts  shapes, 
subtending  certain  visual  angles,  exposed  for  certain  tine,  etc,  Ts 
make  the  transition  to  military  targets  re  uirei  detailed  information  on 
the  observation  conditions.  Therefore,  to  give  any  definitive  answer 
for  military  operrtions,  we  oust  know  the  conditions  ■“t  the  tine  the 
discriminations  are  nade.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  little  ouantita- 
tive  information  is  available  frr  specifying  combat  conditions  as  far  as 
sensory  discrininatirns  are  concerned.  We  know  considerably  less  of  the 
demands  nade  of  the  hunan  observer  in  a  military  situation  than  we  dc  of 
the  limiting  factors  In  hunan  discrimination. 


This  deficiency  is  a  serious  one.  The  sensory  data  show  clearly 
that,  discrimination-vise,  nan  can  be  adjusted  to  a  vide  variety  of 
operating  conditions.  But  to  make  me  of  this  adaptability  vs  nust 
know  to  what  to  adppt.  Tor  exanule,  the  sensitivity  to  light  of  a 
normal  observer  in  outdoor  illumination  can  oe  imroved  on  by  a  factor 
of  10*000  by  placing  hin  in  the  dark  for  30  ninutes.  Thus,  the  tape  city" 
which,  in  this  case  night  be  defined  in  terns  of  ninimun  amount  of  light 
required  to  se*,  is  10,000  tines  greater  if  he  is  adapted  to  the  dark 
than  is  the  case  if  he  is  adapted  to  daylight  brightnesses.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  are  equally  striking.  An  individual's  aaxinun  sensitivity  for 
col  rsd  lights  can  be  shifted  fron  a  yellcw-green  to  a  blue-grenn;  or 
in  the  case  where  we  wish  to  detect  a  target  as  brighter  than  its  sur¬ 
rounds,  the  brightness  required  for  detectability  increases  by  a  factor 
of  over  1000  when  ve  adapt  to  the  brightness  of  a  clear  daylight  sky 
over  that  obtaining  when  we  art  adapted  to  clear  night  sky. 

To  utilize  facts  such  as  these  requires  that  we  know  the  demands  on 
the  observer.  More  importantly,  these  demands  nust  be  stated  in  terns 
interpretable  as  sensory  data.  If  we  are  to  predict  what  the  observer 
will  do,  operational  unto  such  as  the  voltage  cf  a  signal  in  a  radar  set 
or  the  size  of  the  surface  target  measured  in  feet  or  yards  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  other  relevant  data.  We  -rust  know  the  brightness  correspcn- 
ing  to  specified  voltages  of  the  sianal  for  the  radar  screen  in  question} 
vre  nust  know  the  distance  of  the  surface  target  and  the  visibility  condi¬ 
tions  ^pressed  in  terms  of  contrast  reduction  for  the  case  $  the  surface 
target.  Too  frequently  the  indispensable  information  linking  the  stimulus 

object  and  stimulus  condition  at  the  position  of  the  observer  are  not 
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available , 


A  second  difficulty  arise*  from  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  military  nan  is  bec'ming  constantly  changing.  He  becomes  sore  and 
.lore  dependent  upon  information  presented  t;  hin  by  dials  and  signals 
and  various  sensory  displays.  The  fact  that  the  early  stems  in  nany 
combat  tasks  are  being  taken  over  by  physical  equipment  means  that  the 
nature  of  the  questions  being  asked  of  the  aensory  psychologist  or 
uhysi  '-legist  is  changing. 

What  night  be  called  questions  of  the  first  kind  have  already  been 
considered.  These  are  generrlly  of  the  following  fora:  a  certain  nilitary 
problem  exists,  (for  example,  the  detection  of  surface  craft  at  sea)  and 
the  questions  raised  are  what  can  be  expected  of  the  human  observer  as 
a  detector  device,  how  can  we  guarantee  that  he  will  bc  nerforaing  opti¬ 
mally,  can  we  improve  his  performance  by  training,  is  it  possible  to 
select  men  who  would  be  g^od  at  the  specified  task?  These  are  the  tyoes  of 
questions  that  were  prevalent  during  World  War  II;  questions  of  this  sort 
still  exist  and  in  great  numbers.  But  in  many  cases,  the  first  stage  of 
a  nilitary  task  (e.g.,  target  detection)  has  be^n,  or  is  being  taken  over 
by  physical  equipment,  This  does  not  eliminate  the  sensory  problems  (it 
nay  even  increase  then),  but  it  seriously  changes  then. 

Consider  an  example  of  the  detection  of  a  surface  target  at  sea.  If 
the  human  observer  is  used  ns  the  detector  device,  we  encounter  the  problem 
of  the  probability  of  an  observer  seeing  a  target  and  questions  of  how  this 
probability  depends  on  the  size  and  the  contrast  of  the  target.  The  size 
and  contrast  will,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the  range  of  the  target  and  the 
contrast  will  also  vary  with  the  visibility  conditions.  After  we  have 
^ns'-'ered  some  of  these  questions,  elementary  computations  permit  us  to 
state  the  ranges  at  which  certain  targets  are  likely  to  be  seen  under 
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various  conditions  of  the  physical  medium  (atn-'snheric  conditions,  etc.) 
end  of  the  observer  (the  levels  of  illumination  t~  which  he  is  edr.nted, 
etc.).  If  we  new  shift  to  a  physical  detector,  such  as  radar,  the  sensory 
croblen,  while  net  eliminated,  is  seriously  changed.  The  information 
received  by  the  radar  set  must  now  be  transmitted  to  the  military  oper*»t~r. 

If  this  information  is  presented,  for  example,  as  "pips"  on  a  radar  screen 
then  our  visual  problem  is  one  of  determining  the  probability  of  s^-’ing 
the  pips  and  we  must  be  concerned  with  “optimal"  ways  of  resenting  '»ur 
visual  display.  But  now,  instead  of  relatively  simple  parameters  in  the 
visual  detection  of  sea  targets,  we  oust  be  concerned  with  visibility  under 
conditions  that  nay  change  for  every  change  in  radar  apparatus.  In  other 
words,  our  operating  conditions  now  involve  such  terns  as  (l)  different 
spe-ds  of  rotation  of  the  scanner;  (2)  different  types  of  ph-sph~r  screens, 
each  with  a  different  decay  function,  or  a  different  dominant  wavelength,  etc. 
This  state  of  affairs  c~oild  lead  t~  an  endless  series  of  r- anarch 
projects  and  "solutions"  to  practical  military  problems  with  this  latter 
changing  each  year  with  lrrorov»rent s  in  radar  ^rmiment.  In  fact,  this 
vr'uld  be  true  were  It  not  for  one  fact;  that  the  selection  of  radar  dis¬ 
plays  can  be  nade  dependent  upon  'ur  knowledge  of  visual  functions.  ITow 
the  question  put  to  the  sens~ry  psych*’ legist  or  physi* lomist  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  (we  shall  cnll  these  questions  of  th<=  second  kind).  Our 
equipment  picks  ur  information  about  a.  target.  This  information  is  in  the 
form  of  electrical  changes,  etc.  How  should  we  present  this  information 
to  the  human  op- rater?  Shotild  we  use  a  visual  signal  or  nn  auditory  one? 

If  a  visual  signal,  sh-uli  it  be  with  different  cclors,  different  int  nsi- 
ti  s,  lights  in  different  positions  etc?  Thus,  with  relatively  few 
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restrictions  w~  are  asked  how  we  can  best  use  the  human  observer  as  a  channel 


and  decoder  through  which  information  fl^ws  and  by  which  it  is  translated 
into  military  action?  This  represents  a  significant  change  in  the  type 
of  -roblem  confronting  us.  It  goes  far  in  broking  down  the  questionable 
distinction  between  applied  and  basic  data.  It  neans  that  the  practical 
and  applied  data  in  these  caves  will  be  the  basic  data  concerning  sensory 
function. 

This  development  just  outlined  will  be  nirrored  in  the  present  review 
by  an  emphasis  on  what  Pone  would  call  the  basic  data  of  vision.  How  does 
the  eye  work  and  what  can  the  eye  do?  These  Questions  will  be  answered  in 
as  general  a  way  as  possible  so  that  they  will  have  ns  great  an  applicability 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  each  visual  function  aomlication  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  po esible  future  application  indicated. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  areas  within  the  military  where 
questions  of  the  first  kind  ma*t' be  anawered.  these  areas  are  no; less  im¬ 
portant  because  of  recent  developments  in  physical  techniques.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  questions  of  the  first  kind  may  become  more  important  because  they 
involve  sensory  functions  {'r  which  we  have  no  adequate  equipment  substi¬ 
tutes,  Since  we  are  in  a  stage  of  transit!- n  as  far  as  the  utilization  of 
the  data  obtained  as  answers  to  specific  questions  having  to  do  with  mili¬ 
tary  performance, 

FLUCTUATIONS  AT  THRESHOLD 

The  first  limitation  we  encounter  in  studying  the  human  sensory  system 
arises  from  an  apparently  simple  phenomenon  called  threshold.  The  elucida¬ 
tion  of  this  simple,  or  obvious,  phenomenon  and  the  listing  of  the  variables 
that  affect  it,  however,  will  take  us  far  in  our  discussion  cf  the  problems 


of  sensory  and  perceptual  discrimination, 

Ve  are  led  to  use  the  notion  of  a  threshold  when  we  find  that  a  stimulus 
Intensity  .mst  reach  or  exceed  a  certain  range  of  values  before  the  stlnulus 
can  he  detected.  That  there  are  some  stlnulus  intensities  that  ve  cannot 
see  or  hear,  and  others  that  ve  can,  seens  obvious.  But  vhat  appears,  by 
inspection,  to  be  a  clear  dichotomy  turns  cut  to  be,  upon  closer  examine— 
tlon,  a  continuous  function*  This  is  true  both  subjectively  and  objectively. 
An  individual  brought  into  a  situation  where  he  oust  detect  near  threshold 
stimuli  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  he  sees  the  target 
or  not.  In  terms  of  the  individual's  behavior  the  dichotomy  also  disappears 
when  vs  find  a  region  of  intensity  valuta  where  the  probability  of  seeing  a 
target  is  neither  zero  nor  one,  but  rather  varies  systematically  between 
these  values  as  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  and  a  number  of 
other  variables.  Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  an  individual 
will  be  able  to  see  a  given  signal  is  a  probability  statement.  The  answer 
is  that  he  may  or  nny  not  and  the  probability  of  seeing  Is  a  function  of 
n  large  number  of  variables  which  are  under  our  control. 

An  example  of  the  region  of  uncertainty  for  an  experienced  observer 
la  shown  in  curve  1  of  Tlguro  X*  This  figure  shows  the  probability  of 
seeing  a  short  flash  of  light  as  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

The  concept  of  the  threshold  and  the  fact  of  a  range  of  uncertainty 
are  not  United  t «  the  dimension  of  intensity  alone.  This  region  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  seen  in  the  detection  of  difference  in  intensity,  differences 
in  linear  extent,  contrast,  etc.  Examples  for  the  case  of  the  detection 
of  a  target  brighter  than  its  surrounds  is  shown  in  glgacst  £> 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  variability  at  threshold  is  not  the 
sign  of  a  poor  observer.  It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  it  by  1  raining 
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*r  other  procedure*.  On  the  other  hand  it  nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
aodifled>  Training  may  change  ity  test  conditions  will  change  it  markedly. 

The  uncertainty  interval  in  the  region  of  the  threshold  has  many  i im¬ 
portant  practical  consequences,  first  of  all,  we  must  now  realize  that 
threshold  is  a  statistical  concept.  A  threshold  is  an  intensity  value 
(cr  value  of  vlsv&l  angle',  or  intensity  difference)  that  corresponds  to 
some  arbitrary  point  on  our  probability  of  seeing  function.  Ve  recognise 
then  tlat  any  use  of  the  heoan  sensory  systen  "rust  also  lead  to  statistical 
concepts.  This  is  true,  for  example,  if  we  ask  how fer  an  observer  can 
see  under  sone  specified  atnoepherlc  conditions,  for  a  human  detector* 
the  effective  range  is  a  random  variable  and  a  single  verbal  report  or 
instrument  setting  gives  information  about  instantaneous  performance. 

Two  other  points  are  worthy  of  mention  in  discussing  the  region  of 
uncertainty.  The  firat  of  these  is  that  the  "freouency-cf-eeeing11  curve 
charges  as  a  function  cf  tine.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  Figure  2.  Curves 
4  and  £.  were  obtained  from  the  same,  trained  observer  on  different  days. 

The  results  for  each  day  are  regular  and  yield  a  smooth  curve.  The  in¬ 
tensity  values  for  curve  A,  however,  are  about  twice  those  for  curve  £. 

Both  curves  were  obtained  under  conditions  that  minimised  change.  They 
were  obtained  at  the  s^ne  tine  of  day  under  the  sone  conditions  of  dark 
adaptation  and  under  the  same  test  conditions. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  concerning  the  frequency-of-ser  ing 
curves  is, of  course,  the  differences  between  individuals.  An  exr.rrole  of 
this  also  shown  in  Figure  3,  wherj  curves  £  and  £  were  obtained  under 
the  sane  conditions  as  4  3*  ^>ut  from  a  different  observer. 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  day-to-day  and  individual-to-indivi- 
dual  variabilities  are  imp:rtant.  The  rewults  for  sensitivity  fluctuations 


In  tine  for  example,  nean  that  p  night  lockout  on  an  hour-on-hour-off 
watch  night  he  able  to  Be1’  a  given  target  20  tines  out  of  20  presentations 
in  one  watch  and  10  tines  out  of  20  presentations  on  the  next  watch.  The 
consequence  for  testing  for  night  lookouts  night  also  he  noted.  The  re¬ 
sults  nean  that  there  are  gross  linits  to  tho  reliability  of  any  test 
instrument  imposed  by  the  demonstrable  changes  in  the  "capacity"  being 
measured# 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  changing  the  uncertainty  interval,  as 
far  as  the  military  is  concerned,  is  to  use  nore  than  one  observer  in 
the  detection  system.  The  expected  results  of  such  a  procedure  rre 
shown  in  curves  2,  4  and  10  of  Figure  1.  The  number  on  each  curve  refers 
to  the  number  of  observers  used  simultaneously  as  lockouts.  The  curve 
shows  the  probability  of  at  least  one  observer  seeing  the  target  rs  a 
function  of  the  intensity.  For  this  graph  it  is  assumed  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  observer  would  give  the  frequency-of«*sreing  curve  shown  rs  curve  1. 
Here  we  se°  that  the  use  of  two  or  four  obser"rrs  changes  both  th«  Position 
and  the  slope  of  the  probr.bility-of-seeing  curve.  The  greater  the  number 
of  observers  used,  the  gree.ter  the  change  in  sl'-pe  and  position.  Although 
not  practical,  the  curve  for  10  observers  is  shown  to  illustrate  this  point 
further. 


DAKK  ADA? TAT I OF 

Let  us  now  shift  our  attention  to  sensory  capacity  rs  it  depends  on 
the ’ conditions  under  which  observations  are  made.  These  conditions  nay 
be  in  the  nature  of  stimulus  variables,  such  rs  the  nature  of  the  t  rget, 

v 

">r  the  visibility  conditions;  or  they  ..ay  refer  the  state  of  the  observer, 
for  example  whether  he  is  dark  adapted,  fatigued,  or  subjected  t--  Iw 
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oxygen  concentration.  In  general,  the  changes  in  capacity  to  toe  considered 
under  these  headings  will  toe  much  greater  in  nagnitude  then  those  discussed 
eto've . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  changes  in  sensitivity  are  to  toe  found  in  the 
variations  due  to  "adaptation"  conditions  so  we  shall  begin  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  dark  and  light  adaptation. 

Dark  adaptati-n  is  a  tern  referring  to  the  changes  in  sensitivity  of 
the  eye  as  a  function  of  tine  in  the  dark.  An  example  cf  thes<~  changes  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.  ?his  figure  shows  how  the  threshold  intensity  varies 
with  tine  in  the  dark,  The  thresholds  represented  toy  the  beg: :  ring  end 
end  of  the  derk  adaptation  curve  differ  toy  a  frct^r  of  1,000.  actually, 
of  course,  the  curve  of  dark  adaptation  is  not  always  the  sane  and  we 
shall  see  presently  the  extent  to  which  variables  such  as  size  of  target, 
exposure  tine,  and  previous  light  adaptation  affect  this  curve,  Some  of 
these  vr  r tables  will  affect  the  shape  -t  the  curve,  that  is  how  r.uch  the 
sensitivity  changes  or  how  rapidly  it  changes.  Other  variables  will  affect 
only  the  position  of  the  dark  adaptation  curve  on  the  intensity  axis. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  variables  that  affect  the  shape  the  dark 
adaptation  curve.  Figure  4  shows  the  way  in  which  position  of  the  test 
target  affects  the  dark  adaptation  curve.  These  curves  were  obtained  fnr 
a  field  fixated  centrally  and  at  2|°  5°,  and  10°  peripherally.  These 

curves  show  that  for  r  constant  en-a  stimulated,  that  is,  for  a  fix«d  size 
of  target  subtending  2C  visual  angle,  the  threshold  varies  systematically 
with  changes  in  the  angle  of  regard.  For  the  centrally  fixated  target,  we 
observe  no  discontinuity  in  the  dark  adaptation  curve.  For  all  other  posi¬ 
tions,  a  break  in  the  curve  is  observed  and  the  more  peripheral  the  target, 
the  greeter  the  displacement  of  the  curve  to  the  lower  intensity  values, 
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let  m  mow  uk  how  the  position  of  the  target  changes  the  sensitivity 
at  complete  dark  adaptation.  To  obtain  the  answer,  we  can  take  the  valuesr 
shown  in  figure  4.  after  30  minutes  dark  adaptation,  l.e,,  we  can  cut  through 
all  of  the  surras  at  30  minutes*  As  we  would  expect  hy  inspection  of 
figure  4,  such  an  analysis  shows  that  the  eye  is  more  sensitive  in  the  peri¬ 
pheral  region  than  in  the  fovea  or  centered  area.  Becently  Sloan  has  studied 
thle  problem  in  detail  and  her  results  are  also  Shown  in  figure  6.  The  results 
show  that  the  eye  is  most  sensitive  in  a  region  10  to  20  degrees  from  the 
center.  The-  difference  in  sensitivity  between  the  10  -  20  degree  region 
and  the  fnveal  region  is  of  the  order  of  10  to  1  for  the  Sloan  data  and 
50  to  1  for  the  Hecht,  Haig  end  Vald  data  of  figure  4. 

The  effect  of  retinal  ’position  on  a  dark  adaptation  curve  depends 
upon  several  other  variables,  the  most  important  one  being  the  wavelength 
or,  nbre  properly,  the  frequency  of  the  test  stimulus.  That  this  is  the 
case  is  shown  elearly  in  figure  6.  If  we  use  a  deep  red  light  and  perform 
the  experiment  represented  in  Figure  5,  we  find  no  break  in  the  dark  adapta¬ 
tion  curves  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  stimulus.  In  other  words,  for 
a  deep  red  stimulus  we  obtain  the  top  curve  of  Figure  5,  for  all  positions 
of  the  target.  If  we  use  any  colored  lights,  f-oo  the  red-orangs  region 
of  the  spectrum  to  a  deep  blue,  we  observe  a  break  in  the  curve  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  break  dtp  ending  upon  the  wavelength  of  the  stimulus. 

The  curves  for  rark  adaptation  as  a  function  of  wavelength  are  deceiv¬ 
ing  in  several  respects.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  energy  required  for 
threshold  the  human  observer  is  not  most  sensitive  to  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  although  the  curves  of  Figure  6  might  give  this  impression. 

We  obtain  Figure  6  if  we  do  one  of  two  things  (l)  measure  the  threshold 
in  relative  energy  units  and  then  translate  all  curves  so  thrt  the  first 
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portions  all  curvet  coincide,  or  (2)  use  an  intensity  unit  that  per¬ 
form  this  operation  for  us.  The  measurement  of  dark  adaptation  curves 
f^r  various  wavelengths  in  energy  units  give  rise  to  curves  differing  in 
position  on  the  energy  axis  as  wtll  as  in  shane.  If  vs  cut  across  such 
curves  after  tvs  or  three  minutes  of  dark  adaptation  and  plot  the  energy 
valued  at  threshold  as  a  function  of  wavelength,  we  obtain  the  top  curve 
of  figure  7.  If  we  now  cut  across  the  sine  dark  adaptation  curves  after 
40  minutes  of  adaptation  we  obtain  the  lower  curve  of  figure  7.  Yhnt  is 
shown  in  Figure  6  is  the  measurement  cf  dark  adaptation  with  an  Intensity 
unit  baaed  on  the  upper  curve.  What  results,  of  course,  are  curves  that 
are  invariant  with  chrnge  in  wavelength  for  the  first  few  ninutes  and  that 
decrease  beyond  this  tine  by  amounts  that  correspond  for  each  wavelength 

| 

with  the  difference  between  the  two  curves  of  Figure  7.  Thus,  the  dark 
adaptation  curve  for  red  light  shows  little,  if  any,  decrease  beyond  the 
first  rapid  portion  of  the  curve,  the  blue  and.  vilet  curves  show  the  great- 

| 

est  decrease.  What  nust  he  enrhasited,  however,  is  that  the  human  observer 
at  all  times  in  the  course  of  dark  adaptation  required,  nore  energy  to  tee 
a  violet  light  than  is  required  for  a  green  or  yellow  light. 

The  existence  of  the  two  sensitivity  functions  shown  in  Figure  7  has 
important  applications.  The  most  widely  known  is  the  use  of  red  light  to 
obtain  maximally  effective  illumination  for  photopic  or  cone  function  while 
minimizing  the  effect  of  he  light  on  scotooic,  or  rod  function.  The  use 
of  red  goggles  in  ordinary  room  illuminations  or  the  use  of  red  filtered 
light  sourdes  in  briefing  rooms  gives  a  brightness  adequate  for  reading 
maps,  for  example,  and  yet  provides  a  brightness  for  the  scotopic  system 
that  do es  not  seriously  imoair  peripheral  dark  ad.aptation.  The  sueriority 
of  red  light  over  white  light  in  this  selective  use  of  the  photopic  system 
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ia  aside  possible  by  difference  in  tbe  sensitivity  drrves  of  Flrure  7, 
la  Figure  7  dearly  shows  the  advantage  of  r*d  light  1*  not  due  tc  the  higher 
threshold  of  the  scot^pic  sjrstei  for  th-  f«(’.  end  -f  the  risible  speetlryn., 

In  fact,  the  threshold  for  red  light  is  -b-ut  the  save  f-r  both  uhotcric  s*£ 
sco topic  activity,  What  ia  inp-rtent  aro  the  thresholds  for  the  other  vp*'-— 
lengths*  A  red  light  of  fixed  energy  will  ha*9  ?.T>T5r''xiuately  the  sane 
effect  on  both  the  photopic  end  sootopic  syateas.  1  white  light  of  fixed 
energy  will  have  greater  effect  on  the  ssotopie  thftj;  on  the  phrtopic  ays ten, 
Thus,  a  white  light  arid  a  red  light  nttched  for  brightness  with  the 
cones  will  hot-  appear  matched  for  the  rode*  l’his  n  dlfied  version  of 
the  Furkinje  phenomenon  is  the  basis  for  the  advantage  r>{  red  goggles* 

When  we  nake  a  white  light  intense  enough  tc  be  as  effeo^i^e  as  a  red 
light  for  reading  and  other  tasks,  v*  do  dariage  to  rod  dark  adapta¬ 
tion  than  is  done  with  the  red  light. 

That  this  general  argument  is  valid  is  shown  co-clucively  *.n  an  experi- 
nent  by  Hecht  and  Hsio.  Dark  adaptation  when  studied  after  adaptation  to 
white  light  and  after  adaptation  to  red  light  of  the  sari?  pho topic  bright¬ 
ness.  The  curves  obtained  under  these  conditions  are  shown  in  Figure  8, 

The  data  represent  the  averages  fron  ten  experimental  sessions.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  eye  is  more  sensitive  and  recovers  •.ore  rapidly  after  adaptation 
to  the  red  than  after  adaptation  t'’  white  light.  Hecht  and  Hsia  also  obtained 
these  functions  at  various  intensity  levels.  The  superiority  n f  rod  light 
is  less  pronounced  at  low  intensities  where  the  recovery  fron  both  is  nore 
rapid.  Figure  9  shows  a  plot  of  the  tine  required  to  dark  adapt  to  an 
arbitrary  threshold  value  after  adaptation  tc  various  intensities  of  either 
the  red  or  white  light. 

Two  other  variables  in  the  discussion  of  the  target  are  inroertant  in 
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specifying  the  sensitivity  a f  the  eye;  these  variables  are  (l)  the  length 
of  tier  the  target  is  exposed,  (2)  the  subtense  area  of  the  target  at  the 
eye.  Both  of  these  variables  affect  the  position  of  the  dark  adaptation 
curve  on  the  intensity  axis. 

For  the  relation  between  exposure  tine  and  intensity  there  ore  two 
rules  to  raaenber.  For  sh^rt  exposure  tines  the  eye  is  a  peri ?cc  sunnator 
and  the  product  of  intensity  and  exposure  tine  -mst  re^ch  or  exceed  *» 
fired  constant  -mlue  for  detection.  Since  Intensity  is  a  rate  neasure  this 
neans  that,  for  short  exposures,  the  energy  reauired  for  threshold  is  a 
constant,  regardless  of  exposure  tine.  For  long  exposures  the  threshold 
depend'  only  upon  the  intensity,  that  is,  the  threshold  is  independent 
of  exposure  tine.  For  snail  st inulus  areas,  the  transition  from  one  of 
these  rule;;  (£  •  t,  =  constant)  to  the  other  (I.  -  constant)  is  extrenely 
abrupt,  at  cxarsple  is  given  in  Figure  10,  wh°re  l-'g  I.  *  £  plotted 
against  log  t..  In  this  plot  the  first  rule  (I.  •  t.  z  constant)  calls 
for  &.  straight  line  of  zero  slope}  the  second  rule  requires  a  straight 
lino  with  a  slope  of  unity.  That  both  relations  hold  is  clearly  shown. 

For  1  rge  areas  >'i  the  stinulus  the  transition  fron  one  of  theee  rules 
to  the  other  is  more  gradual  and  there  is  a  ran~e  of  exposure  tines  over 
which  neither  law  holds.  In  general,  then,  for  short  flashes  energy  is 
the  important  dimension;  for  long  flashes  intensity,  or  rate  of  flow  of 
energy,  is  the  inr*o rtnnt  dir.-nsion. 

The  inmortance  of  the  area  of  the  target  is  shown  in  Figure  11, 
where  the  threshold  intensity  is  clotted  against  the  radius  of  r  circu¬ 
lar  target.  The  up^er  curve  was  attained  for  f'vea.l  stinulation,  the 
1  *er  curve  with  the  stinulus  20°  in  the  periphery.  The  peripheral  curve 
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suggests  &  practical  rule  that  the  product  of  urea  r nd  intensity  is  a 
constant  for  nost  of  the  range  of  the  areas.  There  is  a  systematic  de¬ 
viation  from  this  rule  for  the  larger  areas.  This  deflation  is  important 
for  theories  of  visual  function  but  it  is  not  likely  that  sti  ulus  •'reas 
of  military  significance  will  go  beyond  the  mnge  covered  b;*  the  rule. 

For  the  fovea  the  product  of  area  and  intensity  is  : Iso  a  constant  for 
snail  areas,  although  the  deviation  for  larger  areas  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  periphery.  In  general,  for  both  fovea  -nd  periphery  there  is 
a  diminishing  return  for  increasing  the  energy  by  increasing  the  "ree, 
although  for  a  fixed  brightness  of  the  target,  the  larger  the  area  the 
greater  the  probability  of  seeing. 

In  the  case  of  increasing  the  area  of  centrally  fixated  targets 
we  are  likely  to  involve  two  variables,  one  is  a  "pure"  ereo  variable, 
the  other  is  the  position  variable  discussed  ab^ve  and  shown  in  Rigure  5. 

Another  variable  of  possible  importance  for  selection  purposes  is  the 
variation  in  threshold  with  the  age  of  the  'bserver.  The  function  relating 
threshold  and  age  has  recently  been  studied  by  Bnberts^n  and.  Yudkin  and 
is  shown  in  Figure  12.  There  is  an  increase  in  threshold  cf  .10  -  .15 
1-g  units  (or  an  increase  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent)  for  -very  ten  years 
of  age  between  20  and  70.  In  a  general  way,  these  are  supported  by  the 
w . rk  on  night  vision  testing  during  b’orld  War  II  which  shows  a  greeter  per¬ 
centage  of  failures  on  night  vision  tests  for  the  older  age  grous.  Robert¬ 
son  and  Yudkin  have  also  shown  that  most  of  the  variation  of  threshold  with 
age  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  r  ■  rk  adapted 
pupil  v/ith  increasing  age. 

One  final  class  of  variables  that  we  shall  consider  and.  that  has  a 
pro i  <und  influence  on  adaptation  to  dark  is  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
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the  stimulus  before  dark  ada rtation  begins.  The  results  referred  tc  in 
Figure  3  give  nn  example  of  the  changes  in  drrk  odantetion  curves  obtained 
by  changing  the  duration  ^f  the  rre adapting  stimulus.  In  this  connection 
there  are  two  important  findings  to  consider.  The  first  Is  obvious  in  the 
light  of  our  previous  discussion;  this  finding  says  that  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  light  and  the  longer  it  is  on  before  dark  adaptation  begins, 
the  higher  is  the  initial  threshold  and  the  longer  it  takes  for  the  eye 
to  rdapt  to  any  rre-assi*;ned  threshold  value.  Over  n  large  range  of  values 
of  both  intensity  and  duration  of  the  pre-adaptation  stimulus,  ne  find  again 
a  rough  rule  that  the  product  cf  intensity  and  duration  must  equal  a  coiw 
stant  to  give  a  constant  effect  measured  by  the  subseouent  dark  adaptation 
curve.  This  means  that  we  get  the  same  dark  adaptation  curve  if  wp 
rdapt  to  bright  light  for  short  tine  or  adapt  to  din  light  for  long  tine 
provided  the  product  of  the  intensity  and  the  exposure  of  the  adapting 
light  is  a  constant. 

This  X  *  1  relation  for  adapting  stimuli  does  not  hold  for  extreme 
values  of  intensity  and  duration  and  the  second  important  finding  is  what 
haooens  to  dark  adaptation  under  these  extreme  "re-adaptation  conditions 
when  the  reciprocity  of  intensity  and  duration  of  exposure  breaks  down. 

For  very  short  periods  of  preadaptation  the  recovery  in  dark  adaptation  is 
rapid  and  this  can  be  exaggerated  to  such  an  extent  that  one  curve  may 
start  at  a  higher  initial  threshold  but  drop  sufficiently  rapidly  so  as 
to  cross  a  d.ark  adaptation  curve  with  a  lower  initial  vafcue.  Practically, 
this  means  that  the  effect,  for  example, -f  a  momentary  stimulus,  such  's 
a  visual  signal,  gunfla.sh,  etc.,  will  disappear  more  raoidly  thanthe  sane 
en  rgy  distributed  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  For  low  to  m-derate  in¬ 
tensities,  such  as  would  be  enoountered  in  most  visual  signals,  recovery 
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should  occur  in  less  than  one  niaute  and  mrobably  within  10-20  seconds. 

*fe  have  said  little  about  light  adaptation  and  for  very  good  reason. 
Beletively  less  is  known  about  this  important  orocees  than  about  dank 
adaptation.  Much  of  our  information  concerning  light  adaptation  cones 
from  the  family  of  curves  of  dark  adaption  shown  in  Figure  3.  Light 
adaptation  refers  to  the  change  in  the  threshold  as  a  function  of  the 
length  of  tine  ve  are  exposed  to  a  stimulus.  If  we  define  lirht  adaota^ 
tion  in  terns  of  the  threshold  inned lately  after  the  adantinr  intensity 
is  reducer'  to  zero,  it  is  '•bvious  that  the  measurement  of  light  r dota¬ 
tion  in,  in  effect,  the  measurement  of  the  beginning  of  the  dark  adapta¬ 
tion  curve.  We  are  then  interested  in  how  the  beginning  of  the  curve 
varies  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  previous  exposure.  There 
are  certain  limitations  to  such  a  restrictive  definition  of  light  ode  station. 
as  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  shape  s  ’-ell  ns  the  starting  point  of  the 
dark  adaptation  curve  is  a.  f unction  of  the  duration  and  intensity  :f 
the  previous  exposure.  Ve  have  seen  that  it  is  ocs  ible  to  obtain 
drrk  adaptation  curves  that  have  the  ease  starting  point  (instantaneous 
threshold)  but  different  rates  of  decrease.  This  means  that  if  measure 
the  effect  of  light  adnata. tion  by  measuring  the  threshold  one  minute  after 
turning  off  the  adapting  stimulus  ”re  shall  obtain  a  different  function 
than  ^ne  measured  in  terms  of  threshold  immediately  after,  or  30  seconds, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  adapting  sti  ulus.  One  example  of  the  tyme  of 
curve  obtained  is  shovrn  in  Figure  13,  In  the  light  of  the  orfd-us  dis¬ 
cussion  it  nay  be  considered  illustrative,  but  the  quantitative  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  curve  will  change  with  the  criterion  measure  ;f  light 
adaptation. 
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IBTFFSITT  DISCRIHIFATIOE 


We  here  been  discussing  variables  that  affect  the  threshold  of  the 
hu an  eye  in  the  dark.  Actually,  of  course,  coat  situations  in  which 
we  are  asked  tc  detect  a  target  have  sons  light  present,  that  is,  w  see 
a  target  against  a  background.  This  is  true  of  all  dayiirie  operations, 
of  all  eruipnent  room  tasks  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  of  night  1"  >fcout 
where  silhouetting  againat  the  sky  is  possible.  It  is  of  interest  to  ask 
the  extent  to  which  the  rules  given  for  the  detection  of  a  target  in  the 
dark  apoly  also  to  cases  where  we  are  detecting  a  figure  n/rainst  a  back*- 
ground.  In  general,  the  answer  is  that  the  sar.e  rules  do  arply,  but  it 
is  instructive  to  indicate  the  similarities  and  differences  in  functions 
for  zero  and  supru-threshold  intensity  levels. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  response  vari¬ 
ability  at  threshold  for  intensity  differences.  This  variability  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  nany  resoects  to  that  observed  for  absolute  threshold.  Figure  2 
shows  the  probabili-.y  of  seeing  a  difference  in  intensity  as  a  function 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  difference. 

The  first  new  variable  we  encounter  in  the  detection  of  r  target 
against  a  background  is  the  intensity  of  the  background.  If  we  consider  ohe 
amount  of  int-nsity  tmt  must  be  Rdded  to  a  reri-n  of  the  Vckground  in 
order  to  see  the  regioi  as  brighter  than  its  background.,  we  find  that  the 
threshold  addition  of  intensity  varies  with  the  background  intensity  as 
shown  in  Figure  14.  If  we  define  contrast  as  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
in  intensit'*  to  the  back.^ound  intensity  then  contrast  sensitivity  increases 
(that  is,  threshold  contrast  decreases)  rs  we  increase  background  intensity. 
This  is  shown  in  Figure  It.  This  function  has  recently  been  extensively 
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Investigated  by  Blackwell  who  obtained  the  sane  relation  although  his  curves 
ere  baied  on  nany  nore  observations.  These  results  nean  that  for  a  fixed 
Intensity  of  the  signal  she  lower  the  background  or  noise  intensity  the 
greater  the  probability  of  detection,  For  a  fixed  contrast  or  ratio  of 
signal-to-noiee  Intensity,  the  greater  the  background  intensity  the  greater 
the  probability  of  detection. 

We  find,  as  in  the  case  of  absolute  threshold,  that  area  and  exposure 
tine  affect  the  threshold  for  contrast  or  for  intensity  differences.  Figure 
16  is  the  analogue  of  Figure  10  and  shows  &JL  •  t  as  a  function  of  log  t_ 
for  several  levels  of  adaptntioniintensity. 

Figure  17  shows  the  relation  between  the  added  Intensity  reouired  for 
detection  and  the  size  of  the  target.  Once  again,  over  -rderate  ranges  o 
area  the  product  A I  •  Area  is  a  constant  although  there  are  systematic 
deviations  for  large  areas  and  these  deviations  are  important  for  visual 
theory. 

In  addition  to  the  intensity  of  the  immediate  background  of  the  target 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  intensity  of  any  surrounding  area  if  this  is 
different  fron  the  background.  Consider  a  stimulus  field  shown  in  Figure 
18  which  is  typical  of  what  night  be  found  in  radrr  reading  roons  where 
A  can  be  considered  the  radar  screen,  &  the  pip  to  be  detected  and  3,  the 
area  surr  onding  the  radrr1 scope.  In  a  situation  -f  this  sort  the  thres¬ 
hold  for  detection  of  e  as  different  fron  A  depends  not  only  on  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  £.  hnd  A  but  the  brightness  of  3,  the  surround  field,  The  re¬ 
sults  of  one  experiaent  are  shown  in  Figure  19.  This  figure  shows  that 
optinal  sensitivity  (mini  .al  difference  threshold)  is  obtained  when  the 
surround  brightness  is  equal  to  the  brightness  of  A.  Undoubtedly,  this 
effect  depends  on  many  other  variables,  particularly  the  size  of  A  and  B 
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and  these  Variable*  ahould  b*  exhaustively  studied. 

The  tonic  of  visual  fields  surrounding  acuity  objects,  contrast  objects, 
etc.,  requires  core  emphasis  both  experimentally  and  theoretically.  The 
area  surrounding  the  test  object  has  been  used  to  stabilise  variability, 
to  eliminate  the  inversions  in  acuity,  flicker,  and  intensity  discrinina- 
tion  functions  at  high  intensities  with  little  attention  directed  toward 
how  and  why  this  operation  works.  The  importance  of  the  surrounds  cones  up 
again  and  again  in  Military  problens  where  visual  displays  are  heterogeneous. 

The  results  for  intensity  discrimination  considered  thusfer  have  been 
obtained  with  the  eye  adapted  to  the  background  intensity.  Our  discussion 
of  dark  and  light  adaptation  suggests  that  the  length  of  the  adaptation 
period  nay  be  a  variable.  Figure  20  show*  the  change  in  Ai  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  how  long  the  observer  is  adapted  to  the  background.  These  results 
were  obtained  with  high  intensities  of  the  adapting  stimulus  (5000  Trolands), 
The  figure  shows  a  rapid  decrease  in  threshold  for  Jj  I  for  the  first 
three  ninutes  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  threshold  that  is  not  com¬ 
plete  until  ten  ninutes  of  adaptation.  Comparable  results  for  lower 
intensities  of  the  adapting  stimulus  show  that  the  required  increment  in 
intensity  decreases  rapidly  in  the  first  two  minutes  of  adaptation  and 
then  remains  relatively  constant. 

The  change  in  the  difference  threshold  (  /.\  I)  when  the  background 
intensity  is  decreased  (rather  than  increased  from  7ero  •-  s  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  case)  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  Here  the  value  of  threshold  6  I 
is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  of  adaptation  to  the  decreased  intensity. 

The  parameter  represented  by  the  three  curves  is  the  intensity  of  the 
previous  adapting  stimulus. 
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The  data  on  intensity  discrimination  hare  very  wide  a  nlicntion. 
Virtually  all  visual  tasks  involve  the  discrimination  of  intensity  c'iffer- 
inces.  In  addition,  nergurenent  of  sensitivity  in  the  dark  ney  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  special  case  of  intensity  discrimination  where  the  background  ' 
intensity  is  zero.  It  Is  nrob&biy  also  true  that  much  of  what  is  normally 
called  visual  acuity  is  an  intensity  discrimination  function. 

Two  important  areas  of  application  are  those  having  to  do  with  camou¬ 
flage  and  with  visibility  conditions  in  radar  operation.  Some  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  to  radar  operation  may  be  indicated.  If  you  have  the  screen 
brightness  and  signal  brightness  under  separate  control  then  (l)  for  fixed 
screen  brightness  the  greater  the  signal  brightness  the  greater  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  detection  (2)  for  fixed  signal  brightness  the  lover  the  screen 
brightness  the  greater  probability  of  detection.  If  we  have  control  only 
over  contrast  (signal  to  noise  ratio)  then  the  higher  the  noise  the  greater 
the  probability  of  detection. 

The  npplic  tion  of  the  adaptation  effects  in  intensity  discrimination 
are  numerous  and,  in  fact,  the  results  of  Figure  31  were  replotted  from  a 
study  on  radar  screen  visibility.  Consider  the  situation  in  which  an  ob¬ 
server  eomes  into  the  radar  room  from  a  niece  of  higher  brightness.  If  we 
can  control  the  brightness  of  the  signal,  .the  greater  the  signal  the  more  * 
rapidly  will  the  target  be  nicked  up.  If  "e  have  control  only  over  contrast 
the  greater  the  background  intensity  (noise  l^vel),  up  to  intensity 
to  which  the  observer  was  ureviously  adapted,  the  more  rapidly  the  de¬ 
tection. 

In  both  cases  the  time  required  to  detect  a.  given  target  will  be 
greater  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  illuninations.  Figure  20 
and  similar  curves  for  different  brightnesses  give  the  results  for  the 
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case  of  going  from  dark  to  higher  illuminations.  Figure  21  give*  the 
results  for  the  case  of  going  from  a  brighter  to  dinner  region. 

/additional  replications  of  intensity  discrimination  drt  ncy  he  seen 
in  the  area  of  canotfflnge.  A  simple  *xrz iple  nay  he  found  in  one  rttenpt 
to  camouflage  aircraft*  If  concealnent  from  aerial  observers  is  the  goal 
ne  wish  the  plane  to  he  indiscrininahly  different  fron  its  background  which 
will  bo  land  foliage  or  sea  surface*  If  concoalnent  froo  ground  obtarvore 
is  desired  then  tho  plane  oust  not  appoar  different  fron  the  sky.  In  the 
latter  case  for  daytino  operation  the  target  usually  appears  as  darker  than 
its  background,  i*e.,  tho  piano  is  usually  silhouetted  against  j  sky  ox*- 
copt  in  cases  of  diroct  reflection  of  the  sun.  To  avoid  detection  the 
plane  oust  be  nade  to  appear  blighter  and  to  approximate  tho  brightness  of 
the  sky  as  closely  as  possible*  Ono  attempt  to  increaso  the  brightness  of 
the  piano  involvod  the  mounting  of  light  sources  in  the  wings  of  the  plane. 

Similar  principles  were  iaployed  in  camouflaging  aircraft  for  night 
flying.  Under  circumstances  whero  the  brightness  of  the  nighi  sky  is  the 
only  brightnoss  to  be  considered  thoro  is  no  problem  of  camouflage*  The 
piano-sky  contrast  for  lovr  levels  of  brightness  is  below  threshold  for  the 
size  of  the  target  involved.  For  the  dark  adapted  oyo,  however,  very, 
little  light  fron  a  tegot  is  roquirod  for  detection,  and,  in  tho  presence 
of  an  additional  light  source,  such  as  enemy  searchlights,  the  reflected 
light  oven  fron  low  refloction  surfaces  will  exceed  threshold.  One  of  the 
solutions  of  this  problon  involves  a  calculated  risk.  One  way  of  achieving 
very  low  refloction  values  is  to  obeorvo  a  spocular  roflector  from  a  point 
not  includod  in  tho  ray  paths  of  the  rofloctod  boon.  This  principle  was 
usod  on  sono  of  tho  night  fighters  in  World  War  II,  Tho  piano  surfa  20  was 

cov<~\  cd  with  c  paint  that  approximated  a  directional  roflector*  Rays  froo 
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any  point  acrnrce  such  as  a  searchlight  woro  reflected  in  a  direction  that 
depended  on  the  orientation  of  the  reflecting  surface.  Because  of  the 
curved  surfaces  of  the  aircraft  this  meant  that  tho  full  plane  was  never 
seen  although  at  any  moment  snail  strer  <&  of  light  night  bo  soon  due  to 
reflection  froci  sone  part  of  the  craft.  These  flashes  would  bo  dotoctable 
but  would  not  trace  out  any  ic  cntifiable  shape « 

VISUAL  ACUITY 

Acuity  indicates  tho  ability  to  see  fine  detail  and  is  defined  as  tho 
reciprocal  of  the  nininun  visual  angle  (expressed  in  ninutos  of  angle) 
seporr.  ling  two  contours.  Tho  first  roquir  orient  for  non  sirring  visual  acuity 
is  that  we  have  a  target  different  in  brightness  fron  its  background.  The 
size  of  tho  target,  or  sone  portion  of  it,  is  then  systematically  manipulated 
to  determine  the  nininun  angular  size  required  for  detection  of  sone  critical 
characteristic  of  the  target.  Consider  the  broken  circle  torgot  shown  in 
Figure  22.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  break  in  tho  circle  is  systematically  varied 
until  tho  observer  is  unable  to  see  the  break.  Many  other  typos  of  acuity 
objects  can  bo  usod  and  two  others  are  3hown  in  Figure  22.  Porbeps  tho  most 
frequently  used  for  tosting  purposes  is  the  block  letter  found  in  many  tests 
of  acuity.  Frequently  a  grating  object  or  a  checkerboard  design  is  usod. 

The  typo  of  acuity  object  used  will  affoct  ncasurenont  in  sovorol  inpor- 
tant  ways  and  thoso  offocts  can  bo  shown  most  clearly  by  first  considering 
tho  way  in  which  acuity  varies  with  intonsity,  Figuro  23  shows  a  plot  of 
visual  acuity  against  intonsity  of  tho  background.  In  gonornl,  acuity  in¬ 
creases  as  tho  background  intensity  increases,  Curve  £  shows  results  for  a 
Landolt  ring  target;  the  second  curve  in  the  figure  giv<$  the  results  for  a 
grating  target.  Acuity  for  tho  Landolt  ring  roachos  a  higher  valuo  at  the 
highest  intensities  than  is  the  case  for  tho  grating  target.  In  general, 


acuity  values  are  greater  at  tho  higher  intensities  for  targets  that  do  rot 
involve  repeated  patterns.  The  detection  of  a  bright  thin  lino  on  a  dark 
background  is  more  likely  than  tho  detection  of  non-uniformity  in  a  field 
Of  alternate  light  and  dark  linos  of  tho  sane  dimensions. 

Thus |  acuity  doponds  on  the  intensity  at  which  it  is  tested,  and  this 
intensity  function  in  turn  depends  on  tho  typo  of  target  usod.  Even  whon 
wo  rostrict  oursolvos  to  a  singlo  typo  of  target,  o.g.,  tho  resolution  of 
two  thin  lines,  are  find  that  tho  a ouity-intons ity  fur.eilnn  is  not  3inplo, 

Tho  results  show  that  c.  bright  torgot  on  a  dark  background  gives  a  different 
acuity-intonsity  curve  than  does  a  dark  object  :&  a  brignt  backgrounds  ffceyc 
results  appear  in  Figuro  24*  The  upper  curve  was  obtained  using  a  dark 
target  against  a  light  bad  Tound j ; the  fcwor  curve  refors  to  a  similar  expor- 
inent  with  a  light  target  against  a  dark  background.  Tho  lower  curve  shows 
a  decrease  in  visual  acuity  at  the  highest  Intensities.  To  complicate  tho 
situation  further  those  results  seen  to  dopend  on  the  sizo  of  the  linos  to 
measure  acuity.  If  the  two  lines  are  narrow  (168  seconds  of  visual  anglo), 
wo  observe  the  decrease  in  acuity  ct  high  intensities;  if  tho  lines  aro 
larger  (1000  seconds  of  visual  anglo)  wo  observo  no  dccroaso  ovor  tho  range 
of  intensity  studiod.  Those  ro3ults  arc  shown  in  Figure  25,  Wo  have  said 
that  tho  requisite  condition  for  measuring  acuity  is  a  target  that  is  different 
fron  its  background.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  difforont  is  an  important 
parameter  of  acuity  function.  One  moasuro  of  this  difference  is  tho  target- 
background  contrast  and  tho  results  show  that  tho  greater  the  contrast  tho 
groatcr  the  visual  acuity,  of  the  smaller  tho  visual  angle,  roquired  for 
detection. 

Lb  in  the  cc3o  of  tho  thresholds  for  intensity  and  intensity  difference, 
visual  acuity  varies  with  tho  tine  during  which  tho  torgot  is  oxposod.  Fig* 


tire  26  shoes  tho  results  of  ono  study  if  this  relationship.  Over  the  ranees 
ot  exposure  tines  and  intensity  oaployod  In  this  expes&ttfit  the  logarithm 
of  the  anculLi  width  of  lino  required  for  detection  was  n  linear  function  of 
the  logarithm  of  intensity*  Also,  tho  product  of  visual  angle  and  exposure 
tine  was  constant  for  a  threshold  effect* 

For  high  lovols  of  illunlnntlon  the  regi on  of  nnxlnun  visual  acuity  for 
tho  huran  observer  is  tho  central  or  fovcal  region,  and  all  of  tho  results 
di  cussed  so  far  have  boon  obtained  using  central  fixation*  A  recent  oxpor- 
inaat  showing  t1  -  validity  of  this  general  rule  yielded  the  rosults  shown 
In  curve  £  of  Figure  27*  Here  we  sec  visual  acuity  plotted  against  rotlnal 
position  expressed  in  degrees  fron  control  fixation*  At  low  levels  of  illun- 
inotion  the  periphery  of  the  eye  is  noro  sensitive  than  the  fovea  which  raises 
an  inportant  question  concerning  the  relation  between  visual  acuity  and  retinal 
position  at  low  Illuminations,  Tho  answor  to  this  question  my  be  «oon  in 
Figure  27*  The  superiority  of  control  fixation  decroasos  steadily  as  we 
decrease  intensity  until  at  the  lower  intensities  the  region  5-10  degrees 
fron  tho  center  gives  noxinun  acuity  values*  These  rosults  and  others  not 
shown  in  the  figure  indicate  that  tho  point  of  noxinun  acuity  varies  syston- 
atically  with  the  background  intensity,  shifting  gradually  fron  the  conter 
(0°)  to  a  position  10°  or  noro  in  tho  poriphory* 

Two  typos  of  acuity  objects  my  doservo  special  nonti  n  in  connection  with 
nilitary  operations  and  testing*  The  first  of  those  is  a  vomior  acuity  ob¬ 
ject  that  roquiros  alignment  of  two  linos,  edges  or  borders*  This  acuity 
function  nay  oo  inportant  for  the  many  nilitary  tasks  involving  reading 
c'x  dials,  pointor  directions,  eta.  The  second  typo  is  a  lottor  or  mineral 
acuity  object  which  again  nay  be  linked  to  roeding  of  dials,  naps  and  charts. 

In  addition,  nany  feel  that  letters  or  QQtsrwls  non  sure  a  noro  conplox 
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acuity  function  and  therefore  nay  be  of  greater  practical  use  to  the  military 
an  a  tent  object* 

The  data  for  vernier  acuity  follow  cloeoly  those  for  other  acuity  objects* 
The  ef foot  of  background  intensity  is  shown  in  Figure  28  and  in  curve  £  of 
Figure  29  where  again  acuity  is  soon  to  incroase  with  increasing  intensity. 
Figure  28  also  exanplifios  the  decrease  in  acuity  with  decreases  in  exposure 
tine,  although  the  coqplote  function  has  not  boon  studied*  Increasing  the 
separation  between  the  two  targets  to  be  aligned  decreases  vernier  acuity  and 
this  finding  is  shown  in  dotail  in  Figure  30#  Vernier  acuity  is  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  targot  separation  than,  far  example,  stereoscopic  acuity*  The  width 
of  lino  used  in  vernoir  adjustment  scene  to  be  uninportant, 

Huch  work  has  been  reported  on  the  detection  of  letters  and  nunarals  and 
this  information  should  bo  taken  into  account  in  considering  a  letter  ar 
numeral  target  for  testing  purposed*  Wc  shall  havo  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
tosting  problem  later.  Lot  us  briefly  consider  first  some  of  tho  variables 
that,  influence  lottor  and  numeral  detectability* 

In  addition  to  the  variables  alroady  nontionod  for  acuity  targets  in 
general,  variables  such  ns  contrast,  also,  exposure  tine,  etc*,  we  encounter 
additional  variables  with  lottor  and  nurfeer  displays*  Qno  such  variable  is 
tho  stroke  width  of  tho  lottor  or  numeral*  Tho  rolntion  between  visual 
acuity  and  stroke  width  of  the  figure  (of  constant  height)  is  shown  in  Figure 
31,  For  tho  small  angles  involved  tho  distance  at  which  a  targot  is  detected 
is  diroeuly  proportional  to  visual  acuity  so  the  ordinato  in  this  figure 
nay  bo  considered  to  bo  visual  acuity  in  arbitrary  units,  Tho  lowor  curve 
shows  the  roaults  for  n  dark  targot  on  a  light  background,  tho  upper  curve 
shows  tho  results  for  n  whito  figuro  on  c  dark  background*  Qnco  again  wo 
find  that  the  direction  of  contrast  is  an  important  variable.  It  af foots 
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tho  mneriecX  ▼aloes  of  acuity  obtained  and  tho  value  of  the  naxlnun  stroke 
width. 

When  notro  than  one  nuriber  or  letter  is  prosontod  sinultonoously,  tho  spac¬ 
ing  of  tho  figures  becooes  an  important  variable,  Tho  rosults  of  Bergor 
indicate  that  there  is  an  optinal  spacing  for  figures  and  that  this  optiaun 
depends  on  tho  nature  of  tho  figure. 

Space  doos  not  pornit  complete  covorage  of  the  nony  vnriablos  that  have 

boon  studied.  One  final  variable  that  nust  bo  takon  into  account  in  tho  use 

» 

of  letters  and  nunbors  oither  in  testing  or  as  indicators  or  signals  is  the 
inequality  in  tho  difficulty  and  tho  confusability  of  tho  f  JLguros,  Under 
fixed  conditions  of  width  of  stroke,  height  of  letter,  contrast,  etc.,  all 
it  the  letters  are  not  equally  difficult.  In  addition,  if  a  given  figure  is 
presented  and  an  observer  guesses  incorrectly,  all  of  tho  possible  errors 
(25  in  the  caso  of  tho  lot  tor)  arc  not  oqunlly  likely.  He  is  not  as  likely 
to  say  J[  when  ho  is  presented  a  J[  as  he  is  to  say  jj  or  Qnco  again  tho 

difficulty  of  the  itons  and  tho  confusability  of  tho  itons  have  important 
practical  consequoncos. 

It  oust  bo  obvious,  from  this  brief  roviow,  that  visual  acuity  is  not 
a  fixed  capacity  of  the  obaorvor.  Tho  capacity  will  dopend  6n  tho  condition 
of  the  observer,  the  typo  of  notorial  we  prosont,  and  tho  way  in  which  wo 
present  it.  In  Bene  Uniting  casos  wo  nay  bo  restricted  by  tho  resolving 
power  of  tho  optical  syston  (cornea,  Ions,  fluid  nodin).  In  othor  cases  wo 
nay  be  1  ini tod  by  tho  resolving  powor  of  tho  retina  and  its  nosaic  structure. 
In  fact,  in  all  cases  pori’ftrnnnco  nust  bo  linitod  by  the  contrast  rendition 
of  both  of  the so.  Tho  extont  to  which  tho  sensory  syston  will  roact  and 
transoit  tho  cht.rcctoriat.ics  of  tho  stinulus  will  depond  on  tho  variables 
briefly  referred  to  and  ntny  others. 


STEREOSCOPIC  ACUITY  AND  THE  DISCRIMINATION  CP  REAL  DEPTH 
Stereoscopic  acuity  has  had  its  greatest  application  in  range  finders 
for  anti-aircraft  firing,  surface  firing  at  sea,  and  to  lesser  extent  in 
artillery  firing*  The  theory  of  stcreoscopio  vision  is  well  developed  and 
data  on  nany  variables  are  available* 

Figure  32  shows  the  effect  of  Intensity  on  the  variability  of  depth  set¬ 
tings  in  an  artificial  range  finder  situation.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  error, 
□ensured  here  in  torus  of  tho  average  error,  decreases  with  increasing 
intensity* 

Tho  effects  of  increasing  the  distance  between  the  adjustable  ranging  line 
and  tho  target  is  shown  in  Figure  33*  The  results  show  that  the  average 
error  in  noking  rango  settings  increases  linearly  with  increasing  distance 
between  target  and  fiducial  lino*  Curve  £  is  for  separations  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Curyo  £  shows  tho  results  for  separations  in  the  vertical  din- 
onsion.  The  distances  on  tho  horizontal  aids  arc  in  on*  where  2*6  un  equals 
one  degree  of  visual  angle.  Tho  results  for  the  vertical  separation  have 
recently  boon  oxtendod  to  separations  down  to  20  sooonds  of  visual  nnglo  and 
the  rosults  aro  sinilar  to  those  in  Figure  33.  Thcso  results  aro  shown  as  the 
niddlo  curvo  in  Figuro  30,  whore  thoy  my  bo  conparod  with  tho  rosults  for 
vernier  acuity.  It  is  Clear  that  stereoscopic  acuity  is  uuoh  more  resistant 
to  tho  influoncos  of  separation  than  is  tho  caso  for  vomior  acuity. 

When  wo  introduce  different  vortical  separations  botwoon  tho  target  and 
the  rango  reference  line  in  tho  two  oyos,  wo  have  what  is  called  a  vortical 
disparity,  Rocont  rosults  show  that  tho  avorngo  ranging  error  incroasos 
narkedly  and  systematically  with  tho  oagnitude  of  this  vortical  disparity* 

Tho  extent  to  which  tho  ranging  is  affoctod  dopondw  on  tho  target*  A  target 
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with  tho  odgo  nearest  the  fiducial  line  slanting  between  30  and  60  degroos 
fron  the  vertical  is  norc  sensitive  to  tho  vortical  disparity  then  a  vert¬ 
ically  orientod  targot. 

The  abovo  rosults  on  stereoscopic  acuity  have  direct  applications  to 
optical  rangefinder  operation.  Tho  intensity  function  tells  us  that  ranging 
will  bo  pooror  in  din  illuminations  than  in  bright  and  that  any  device  such 
as  Introduction  of  neutral  or  colored  filtors  that  roducos  the  intensity  below 
that  required  for  narinun  stereoscopic  acuity  will  increase  average  ranging 
error.  Tho  separation  function  of  Figures  33  and  30  has  diroct  application 
because  of  tracking  errors  in  optical  rangefinders.  A  rangofindor  operator 
coupled  to  a  poor  tracking  operator  or  apparatus  will  hnvo  a  largor  average 
error  than  one  couplod  to  a  more  accurate  tracker  and  the  average  range 
error  will  bo  directly  "proportional  to  the  error  of  the  tracker. 

Tho  results  for  real  depth  discrimination  parallel  closely  those  for 
stereoscopic  acuity.  Curvo  £  of  Figure  29  shows  roal  dopth  discrimination 
cs  a  function  of  tho  background  intensity.  For  the  real  depth  situation 
the  results  on  targot-Ciducial  nark  separation  are  similar  to  those  of 
Figure  33.  Again  a  linoar  relationship  exists  and  again  those  observations 
have  rocontly  boon  extended  to  separations  of  20  soconds  of  arc# 

SOME  RESULTS  FOR  TESTING  AND  TRAINING 

Wo  have  soon  sono  of  the  vnriablos  that  affect  sonsory  faction.  Lot 
us  now  turn  to  some  of  tho  results  obtained  in  tosting,  seloci/ing  and  training 
for  thoso  functions. 

During  World  War  II  several  tests  v.oro  developed  to  noasuro  what  was 
called  n night  vision,”  Tho  goncral  purpoao  in  this  tosting  program  seonod 
to  bo  to  devise  a  tost  that  would  noasuro  tho  capacity  of  individuals  to  soe 
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at  night.  Sono  of  those  tests,  such  as  the  Hocht-Shlaer  Adopt ome ter  noesured 
tho  threshold  for  seeing  a  short  (one-fifth  of  a  second)  flesh  of  light. 
Others  such  os  the  Radium  Plaque  Adapt ono tor  measured  the  threshold  for 
detection  of  a  stimulus  silhouetted  against  a  background  of  fixed,  and  lew, 
intensity.  Tho  Radium  Plaque  Adaptonoter  (hereafter  roferrod  to  as  the  RPA) 
used  a  block  J  figure  end  the  task  was  to  correctly  state  tho  orientation  of 
tho  figuro  (up,  down,  right  or  loft). 

The  tost-retost  reliabilities  of  these  tost3  vary  from  test  to  test  and 
from  one  study  to  another.  The  tost-retost  reliability  of  the  RPA,  for  ox- 
anplo,  has  beon  reported  in  tho  range  from  0.43  to  0.82,  with  perhaps  most  of 
the  reports  falling  in  the  0.60fs.  The  reported  reliability  of  the  Hecbt- 
Shlaer  has  ranged  from  0.42  to  0.64  with  valuos  as  high  as  0.77  if  the  cor¬ 
relation  ration  was  used  rather  than  the  product-monont  correlation.  The 
average  reported  reliability  is  lower  than  that  of  tho  RPAV*  Generally  speak- 
ihg*  tho  reliabilities  of  most  tests  dovoloped  during  the  war  fell  within  tho 
range  of  0.40  to  0.80.  The  Amy  Air  Forco-Eastnan  Kodak  test  and  the  Rost- 
enborg  test  show  higher  average  reliabilities  than  most  other  tost,  but  fewer 
studies  involving  largo  populations  of  subjects  have  boon  reported.  For  ex- 
anplo-  a  reliability  as  high  as  0.94  has  boon  roportod  for  tho  AAF-Eastnon 
tost  with  the  average  probably  in  tho  0.80*8.  Dut  no  report  of  a  reliability 
groator  than  0.80. was  based  on  an  $  grontor  than  33.  For  the  two  studies 
with  tost  populations  of  45  or  noro  ono  (N  «  85)  found  a  reliability  of  0,80, 
the  other  (N  ■  200)  yieldod  a  reliability  of  0,68, 

We  havo  attempted  to  show  in  discussing  the  absolute  throshold  that  we 
should  not  expect  high  reliability  with  a  single  test  measure  of  performance 
noar  throshold.  From  tho  point  of  view  of  discrimination,  throshold  is  a 
statistical  concept.  The  probability  variations  of  liguros  1  and  Z  arc  a 
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part  of  tho  phoncaonon  wo  arc  studying  and  the  range  of  this  probability 
function  is  not  snail*  When  wo  add  to  tho  variability  of  this  type  tho 
fact  that  nnny  "night  vision"  tests  snpj^c  forced  guess  procedure,  and 
whon  wo  add  the  fact  thet  the  scores  from  many  of  tho  tests  aro  not  nornally 
distributed,  it  appears  that  the  reliabilities  are  not  lower  than  could  bo 
expected. 

Lot  us  consider  tho  problons  of  test-retost  reliability  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  test,  the  RFA,  in  tho  light  of  tho  data  wo  have  reviewed  in  tho  pre¬ 
ceding  pagos,  The  frequency  of  seeing  curves  of  Figure  2  show  that  a  well- 
trainod  obsorvor,  when  tested  on  two  days,  saw  the  stinulus  16  tines  out 
of  20  prosontations  the  first  day.  The  socond  day  at  the  sane  intensity  the 
sane  obsorvor  saw  tho  stinulus  7  tinos  out  of  20  prosontations.  This  cnount 
of  variation  is  connonplaco  under  tho  nost  controlled  laboratory  testing. 

Those  nunbors  correct  nay  be  considorod  analogous  to  scores  on  the  RFA  tost 
which  also  usos  20  stinulus  presentations.  To  this  source  of  varinneo  wo 
oust  add  the  variance  inposod  by  the  forcod-guoss,  There  is  one  chance  in 
four  of  guessing  th«.  orientation  of  tho  RPA  figure.  Urereforo,  tho  testeo 
should,  on  the  average,  guess  5  out  of  20  presentations  of  the  RPA  tost  patch 
with  no  contribution  fren  tho  visual  3ystcn.  Put  tho  nunber  correct  in  a  set 
of  20  will  show  chance  fluctuations  such  thnt,  for  oxanplo,  one  tine  in  ton 
tho  guessor  should  get  2  or  fewer  correct  and  one  tine  in  ton  ho  should  guess 
8  or  norc  correctly,  Thcso  two  cxcnplos  of  variability  roprosont  respectively, 
45  and  30  per  cont  of  the  total  possible  test  scoro  range.  In  nost  tests 
there  arc  cither  sourcos  of  variability.  In  cany  tests,  for  oxanplo,  no 
fixation  light  is  providod.  This  norms  that  in  any  particular  exposure  or 
trial  tho  probability  of  seeing  v/ill  dopcntl  on  tho  retinal  rogion  st  inula  tod. 

If  scanning  for  tho  targot  is  pemittod  the  probability  will  depend  on  tho 
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scanning  procedures  of  the  observer  tested,  No  have  seen  that  tho  threshold 
nay  change  by  a  factor  cf  50  to  1  with  change  in  tho  retinal  region  stimulated. 

Obviously,  all  of  thoso  factors  will  not  bo  involved  in  all  tests,  but 
no  tost  is  free  of  all  of  then.  Nor  do  all  of  the  variables  apply  to  all 
individuals.  An  observer  whoso  threshold  range  is  such  that  his  threshold  on 
all  days  is  higher  than  tho  fixed  ihtonsity  of  a  given  tost  instrument  will 
not  show  a  day-to-day  throshold  variance  on  that  tost.  Similarly,  an  observer 
whose  threshold  range  is  always  bolow  tho  test  intensity  usod  will  have  no 
variance  in  tost  score  attributable  to  threshold  chango  but  will  havo  variations 
dv.o  to  his  guessing.  In  view  of  all  of  tho  known  sources  of  variability, 
sono  of  tho  reports  of  reliability  nro  surprisingly  high  rathor  than  low. 

When  wo  turn  to  the  question  of  tho  validity  of  the  “night  vision* 
tosts  wo  encountor  greater  difficulties.  First  wo  oust  clearly  state  for 
what  vo  desire  thorn  to  be  valid.  As  a  measure  of  sensitivity  after  dark 
adaptation  all  tocts  arc  valid  by  definition,  of  courso,  for  performance  on 
tests  such  as  tho  Hocht-Shlaor  is  whet  wo  moan  by  sensitivity.  If  we  use 
then  as  predictors  or  noasuros  of  performance  of  visual  military  tasks 
involving  lo?/  levels  of  illumination,  then  tho  quosti  n  cannot  bo  conclusively 
answered  eithor  on  a  priori  grounds  or  on  empirical  grounds.  The  major  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  establishing  tho  validity  of  “night  vision"  tests  is  the  difficulty 
in  getting  an  adequate  measure  of  tho  military  performance.  The  fow  studios 
that  have  nttonptod  to  moot  this  difficulty  have  show  low  or  zero  correlations 
botwoon  "night  vision"  tost  scores  and  porforoanco  on  night  duty. 

In  an  attempt  to  circunvont  tho  difficulties  of  measuring  combat  duty 
performance  a  number  of  studios  havo  corrolatod  tost  scores  with  sooros  on 
varioud  training  devices  and  with  so-cnllcd  fiold  tosts.  The  correlations 
obtained  havo  varied  from  -.07  to  ,33.  These  studies  are  difficult  to 
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wxarlie*  They  hare  differed  in  "night  vision*  tests  used,  in  fiold  or 
training  device  used  end  in  oothods  of  scoring  both.  Sono  oxperinonts  hove 
shorn  a  serious  attenpt  to  got  a  aoaeuro  of  fiold  porf ornanco,  others  have 
neroly  mdo  tho  vision  tost  figures  lorgor  end  attached  then  to  tho  out¬ 
side  terrain.  Tho  concopt  of  a  field  test  is  wookonod  when  one  correlates 
visibility  of  a  Lcndolt  Ring  test  in  tho  laboratory  and  tiao  visibility  of 
tho  sono  figure  attached  to  trees  and  shrubbory  and  illuninatod  with  tho 
night  sky. 

In  evaluation  tho  rosults  of  correlations  of  tost  scores  and 'field 
or  training  noasuros  wo  find  onco  again  a  tendency  for  the  highest  cor¬ 
relations  to  bo  linked  with  the  studios  with  tho  smallest  9*0.  Tho  corre¬ 
lation  of  .$3  (the  highest  reported)  was  obtained  with  a  group  of  16  observers. 
Ho  studios  using  noro  than  50  observers  havo  yielded  correlations  above  .70 
and  none  with  an  H  greater  than  100  havo  given  correlations  above  .60.  Very 
roughly  spooking,  the  correlations  distribute  thonselvos  tuifornly  freo  -.10 
to  .80  with  ninor  peaks  between  .60  and  .70  and  botwoen  0  and  ,10. 

Further  analysis  of  those  data  is  probably  not  warranted  because  of 
the  nany  confounding  variablos,  particularly  tho  difforoncos  in  “night  vision" 
tosts  used  and  tho  differences  in  the  naturG  of  tho  training  or  field  tost 
neasuroe  taken.  Any  analysis  is  likely  to  revoal  tho  two  ncln  features  of 
the  data,  tho  diversity  of  rosults  obtained  and  tho  inpossibility  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  concerning  the  agroeoont  between  "night  vision"  test 
scores  and  noasuros  of  fiold  tosts. 

In  tho  case  of  tho  reliability  of  "i*ight  vision"  tosts  the  point  was 
□ado  that  high  reliability  could  not  be  expected  with  tosts  that  involved 
a  snail  nuribor  of  presentations  and  a  short  period  of  tine.  This  conclusion 
was  forcod  on  us  by  tho  data  on  visual  function  and  tho  noturo  oi*  the  tosts 


used.  Dm  basic  date  on  visual  excitation  can  contribute  also  to  our 
understanding  of  the  ration  between  any  single  "night  vision"  teet  and 
a  measure  of  field  or  combat  performance.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  t&  showing  tha  many  variables  that  influence  visual  acuity  and 
contrast  sensitivity  at  Ion  levels  of  illumination.  In  field  or  military 
performance  most  of  these  variables  will  come  into  operation.  Targets 
will  vary  in  size,  contrast,  ;  oat  Hon  with  respect  to  the  observers*  line 
of  sight,  etc,,  and  any  measure  of  combat  performance  will,  therefore, 
be  some  complicated  function  of  performances  under  a  wide  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  Only  in  the  ease  where  performance  under  one  condition  is  highly 
correlated  with  performance  under  other  conditions  could  we  expect  a  test 
as  restricted  as  roet  "night  vision"  teats  to  be  related  to  field  performance 
There  is  little  evidence  that  such  high  correlations  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  points  in  the  direction  of  low  corrilations  between  scores 
on  different  tasks  at  low  levels  of  illual nation. 

For  example,  the  RPA  test  involves  a  single  shaped  figure,  a  black 

T.  The  task  is  to  report  the  orientation  in  one  of  four  postions ,  The 

test  utilized  only  one  intensity  levelaand  one  size  of  target.  Other  tests 

may  not  have  these  restrictions  but  will  have  others.  Some  tests  measure 

at  one  fixed  position,  i.e.,  they  furnish  a  fixation  point.  In  considering 

the  restriction  in  fixation  for  example,  we  find  that  the  correlation 

between  maximum  visual  acuity  in  the  periphery  at  a  low  level  of  illumination 

and  the  acuity  at  any  fixed  retinal  position  varies  with  the  retinal  position 

Figure  34  shows  for  a  group  of  subjects,  the  rank  order  correlation  between 

maximum  peripheral  acuity  at}  0°,  2°,  4°,  6°,  8°,  and  K)°  away  from  central 

fixation.  This  function  passes  through  a  maximum  in  the  region  of  maximum 

visual  acuity  for  the  intensity  level  used  and  decreases  for  greater  and 

lesser  eccentricity.  This  means  that  a  score  based  on  performance  for 

many  fixation  positions  is  not  likely  to  correlate  highly  with  a  tsst  score 
based  on  a  threshold  at  one  retinal  position. 

m 


Tha  results  obtained  in  correlating  "night  vision"  test  scores  and 
perfomnnoo  oithcr  in  nilitnry  operations  or  in  fiold  or  training  situations 
loads  ns  to  consider  the  ocman  assumption  that  thoro  is  a  single  capacity 
to  sec  at  night.  Tho  rosults  indicate  that  this  single  factor  does  not 
exists  that  the  performances  under  different  conditions  are  not  highly  cor¬ 
related  and  that  tho  first  step  in  aohioving  high  validity  after  the  ostab- 
lishoent  of  on  adequate  criterion,  should  be  testing  under  core  varied  cond¬ 
itions.  High  validity  will  not  thereby  bo  guarantood,  but  in  the  absence 
ox  greater  scope  in  testing  procedures  we  are  assurod  of  low  validity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  performance  on  "night  vision"  tests  is  affectod 
by  training  and  practico  on  tho  tests.  The  extent  to  which  such  practice 
gonoralizes  to  other  performances  at  low  illuminations  has  not  boon  cloarly 
established.  Many  studies  point  to  the  incroaso  in  RPA  soores,  for  example, 
on  second  and  third  administrations  of  the  tost.  Tho  rosults  of  one  of 
thoso  studios  is  shown  in  Figure  35*  This  figuro  shows*  tho  percentage  of 
individuals  failing  the  RPA  tost  on  four  suocossivo  test  administrations. 
Scores  on  the  RPA  tost  soon  to  incroaso  as  c  rosult  of  one  period  of  training 
on  a  nodifiod  Evelyn  night  vision  trainer,  although  nogntivo  results  havo 
beon  reported.  Figuro  36  shows  tho  results  of  ono  oxperinont  on  tho  of foot 
of  night  vision  training  on  RFA  scoros.  This  figuro  shows  tho  porcontage  of 
eases  falling  ono,  two,  throe,  and  four  administrations  of  tho  RPA  test  for 
an  untrained  group  and  for  a  group  previously  trainod  on  a  nodifiod  Evolyn 
trainer.  In  this  study  only  thoso  who  fnilod  tho  first  tost  woro  given  the 
second,  only  thoso  failing  tho  first  and  seoond  woro  given  tho  third,  etc. 
The  percentage  valuo  in  tho  figuros  erfe  basod  on  tho  number  taking  tho  first 
tost.  Tho  major  of foot  of  training  Booms  to  bo  tho  change  in  tho  percentage 
failing  the  first  tost.  Six  per  cont  of  the  trainod  group  fiilod  tho  first 
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test,  vhllo  12*9  per  oent  of  the  untrained  group  foiled  the  first  test. 

After  tho  first  test  approxinetely  one-half  of  those  tested  is  stab  group 
failed  each  test  and  this  result  is  nirrorod  in  the  convorgebeo  of  the  too 
curves  of  Figure  36.  These  results  give  sono  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  practice  or  trolsljgfor  seeing  at  low  brightness  levels  generalises* 
There  ore  no  conclusive  studies  on  the  effects  of  training  procedures 
on  conbat  performance,  although  again  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  diffls 
cultics  in  measuring  adequately  conbat  porf ornance • 

Finally,  lot  us  consider  one  othor  visual  function,  visual  acuity,  fron 
tho  point  of  viov/  of  tost  design  and  selection.  The  most  widoly  uBod  tests 
of  visual  acuity  cro  those  using  either  a  checkerboard  doslgn,  block  lotter 
design,  or  tho  broken  circlo  pattern.  Sranples  of  thoso  typos  of  acuity 
figures  aro  shown  in  Figuro  22.  Tho  checkerboard  test  requlros  tho  proper 
identification  of  one  am  in  four  that  is  different  fron  tho  rost.  Tho  lotter 
tost  requiros  correct  identification  of  tho  letter.  Tho  Lcndolt  C  tost  re¬ 
quires  the  corroct  identification  of  the  quandrant  in  which  the  brook  in  the 
circle  nppoers*  Any  attonpt  to  nvcaiago  or  surrarizo  the  nany  studios  during 
World  War  II  on  the  tost-rotost  reliability  of  acuity  tosts  would  probably 
concludo  that  the  checkerboard  test  has  the  highost  roliability.  Such  a 
conclusion,  of  courso,  does  not  do  justice  to  tho  data.  The  roliability  of 
tho  checkerboard  tost  is  usually  roported  in  tho  ,80's,  less  frequently  in 
-ho  ,70*s  and  ,90Hr.  If  wo  aro  intcrostec1.  in  the  rolativo  norite  of  tost 
figures  alono,  sono  of  tho  superiority  of  the  checkerboard  figuro  my  bo 
spurious j  until  noar  tho  end  of  the  War  tho  checkerboard  figuro  wes  always 
used  in  tho  Ortho^lator,  an  apparatus  that  naxiniiod  tho  probability  of  con¬ 
stant  test  conditions,  tost  procedures,  and  scoring*  Support  for  this  inter¬ 
pretation  nay  be  found  in  tho  fact  that,  in  tho  hoods  of  sono  investigators, 
tosts  such  qs  tho  Snollen  test  characteristically  yioldod  reliabilities  coo- 


parable  to  the  Ortho-Rater  test* 

The  interpretation  of  the  rolntivo  reliabilities  for  the  various 
acuity  targets  oust  also  bo  Influenced  by  the  recent  work  on  tho  visibility 
lotto:  and  nmeral  designs*  Not  until  World  War  II  was  any  serious  effort 
cade  to  select  letters  and  style  of  printing  to  be  used  for  lotter  acuity 
teats*  Differences  in  both  the  difficulty  end  tho  confusabllity  of  letters 
and  the  dependence  of  both  on  tho  print  style  has  only  recently  had  its  effect 
on  test  construction.  One  of feet  has  already  been  the  increased  reliability 
of  letter  tests,  mid  additional  research  is  required. 

Many  investigators  non  prefer  the  letter  tests  with  the  letter  dosigns 
codified  and  the  lotters  judiciously  selected.  This  trend  seems  to  bo  based 
partly  upon  the  incroasod  reliability  when  letter  selection  and  design  are 
considered  and  partly  upon  a  judgment  of  tho  visual  functions  being  tested. 

It  is  felt  th-jjt  the  letter  targot  Tonsures  noro  subtle  visual  functions  than 
is  the  caso  for  a  sinple  repeating  design  such  as  the  checkerboard# 

The  argunont  on  tho  basis  of  the  reliability  is  straightforward;  the 
argument  on  tho  basis  of  visual  functions  tested  seen3  to  rest  on  data  that 
have  not  yet  boon  rigorously  prasontod,  Wo  oncountor  again  the  quostion  of 
the  validity  of  the  tests  for  military  selection.  Wo  have  cloer  evidence  in 
the  caso  of  visual  acuity  that  wo  aro  not  dealing  with  a  sinplo  visual 
function.  Factor  analyses  of  visual  acuity  test  rosults  cloarly  show  that 
□ore  than  one  factor  is  involvod.  In  fact,  In  one  study  for  the  tost  bottory 
used,  12  factors  wero  found.  This  raisos  the  question  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance)  of  each  factor  for  military  performance.  It  is  not  likoly  that  all 
factors  aro  equally  Important  for  military  soloction  or  that  tho  factors 
important  for  one  typo  of  duty  will  bo  the  same  as  tho  factor  (or  footers) 
required  for  anothor  typo  of  duty. 


Once  age In  we  do  not  have  adequate  data  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Arced  Forces  could  chooso  froa  among  the  cony  acuity  toots  •  In  addition  to 
reliability  and  the  factor  loadings  of  each  tost,  wo  cast  havo  date  fron  job 
analysos  of  mlitary  porfornonco  and  froa  validation  studios*  Those  indis- 
pensible  data  arc  lacking  at  the  present  tine*  Everyone  agree* '  that  the  ox- 
treno  cases  of  visual  acuity  defects  should  be  screened)  as  should  tho  cases 
of  oxtreco  night  blindness*  Out  no  ono  has  frontally  attacked  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  an  oxtreco  case  for  nilitory  operations,  Roforoncos  ore 
frequently  made  to  ostlnatod  rcquironcnts  in  day-to-day  civilian  activities) 
in  industry*  etc,,  but  tho  relevant  information  for  a  decision  on  nilitory 
selection  is  not  available* 

v 

CONCLUDING  REM&BKS 

It  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  vision  is  not  tho  work  of  a  single 
science,  but  depends  on  the  data  of  nony  sciences*  We  have  restricted  our¬ 
selves  to  a  discussion  of  what  the  hunan  observer  can  do  on  the  basis  of 
visual  stinuli*  Particularly,  we  have  been  concerned  with  sor:o  of  tho  linl- 
tations  placed  on  hin  by  tho  visual  sensory  s/s ton*  But  nuch  noro  than  this 
nust  bo  known  before  wo  can  predict  what  tho  observer  will  do  in  a  particular 
conbnt  situation.  Some  of  tho  additional  vnriablo*  aro  psychological  in 
nature  and  load  to  such  concepts  as  notivntion,  enotlonol  stability,  etc* 

Son©  of  these  variablos  will  bo  discussed  in  othor  reports  subnitted  to  the 
Coooittee* 

Othor  variablos  that  will  affoct  tho  oxtont  to  which  wo  con  predict  the 
individual^  behavior  will  appear  :ln  tho  data  of  the  physical  sciences*  We 
have  soon  that  nost  of  tho  laws  covering  visual  disorininotion  aro  stated  in 
toms  of  physical  or  geometrical  dinensions  of  tho  st inulus  at,  or  near,  the 
I  observer.  When  wo  talk  about  tho  contrast  sensitivity  of  tho  eye,  for  example. 
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we  spocify  tbo  controst  of  a  stlnulus  figure  a  fov  foot  or  yards  fron  the  ob¬ 
server,  or  la  nsny  cesos,  at  the  cyo  position*  But  the  stlnulus  object  In 
the  case  of  ooecgr  aircraft  or  surfs  co  ships  nay  bo  nosy  nilos  away  and  the 
contrast  at  the  point  of  tho  observer  will  depend  inportantly  on  the  distance 
Involved*  Both  slzo  and  controst  will  vary  with  the  distance*  To  predict 
tho  range  at  which  a  nomal  observer  will  dotoct  an  onony  piano*  for  nxnnpti, 
we  oust  know  tho  (l)  contrast  sensitivity  of  the  oyo*  (2)  tho  contrast  at  the 
tercet  and  (3)  tho  contrast  rendering  properties  of  tho  ctnosphere*  The 
last  of  those  will  be  definod  in  terns  of  a  function  relating  the  contrast  at 
a  point*  tho  contrast  at  tho  stlnulus  object*  end  the  distance  betweon  the 
point  and  tho  object*  One  paraneter  of  this  function  will  bo  a  torn  covering 
what  wo  nomally  think  of  as  tho  visibility  or  ntnosphoric  conditions*  Tho 
•aae  kind  of  infornation  is  required  for  othor  nedla*  ouch  as  ocean  water* 
and  for  non-nade  nedla*  such  as  optical  InctruDonte*. 

Consider  the  use  of  binoculars  for  night  vision*  Wo  have  soon  that  the 
probability  of  detection  is  a  function  of  tho  area  of  tho  tar got;  for  c  given 
targot-to-backgroi nd  controst,  the  larger  the  area  the  gronter  tho  probability 
of  seeing*  Therefore,  the  use  of  binoculars  would  bo  oxpoctod  to  incroaso 
the  probability  of  seeing  a  given  target.  But  if  wo  aro  using  the  binoculars 
at  low  levels  of  Illumination,  such  as  for  night  lookout,  several  other  var¬ 
iables  must  be  considered*  Tho  binoculars  will  docroase  the  contrast  and  tho 
loss  in  dotoctability  fron  docronsed  contrast  nay  noro  than  offsot  tho  gain 
fron  increased  area*  Wo  would  also  have  to  consider  the  light  loss  duo  to 
tho  uso  of  binoculars  through  reflection*  In  this  ca30,  field  tosts  during 
World  War  II  clearly  showod  the  advantages  of  using  binoculars  designed  for 
night  soarch. 

Mdny  othor  oacnnplos  could  bo  givon  to  show  the  oxtont  to  which  tho 
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application  of  discrimination  data  depends  upon  the  data  of  physios  and 
other  soiences*  These  important  areas  of  research  have  not  been  considered 
under  the  heading  of  human  discrimination,  although  in  many  oases  they  are 
neoessary  for  the  application  of  the  discrimination  data* 

Finally,  we  might  point  to  the  way  in  whioh  the  use  of  sensory  data 
depends  on  the  way  we  oonoeive  of  the  human  engineering  problem*  A  reoent 
example  of  this  is  to  bo  found  in  the  influence  of  information  theory  on 
disoussions  of  human  performance,  A  particular  conceptual  framework  of  this 
sort  usually  suggests  or  emphasises  oertain  kinds  of  experiments  and  experi¬ 
mental  results.  For  example,  viewing  huaan  discrimination  in  the  light  of 
information  theory,  two  types  of  data  beoome  important*  These  are  data  of 
the  speed  of  responding  and  data  on  discrimination  when  many  oategories  of 
response  are  possible*  We  can  specify  the  information  in  terns  of  the  number 
of  alternative  responses  that  can  be  made,  and  with  the  speed  of  responding, 
we  ocn  state  the  capacity  of  tho  system.  In  these  torms  many  of  the  data  on 
span  of  discrimination,  serial  reaction  time,  etov,  are  emphasised* 


suhori  * -jxd  coMcnsions 


?roo  this  brief  roviow  wo  hnvo  aeon  that  we  have  nnny  data  showing  the 
variables  that  affect  visual  function*  All  of  the  variablos  arc  inportont 
In  the  sense  that  they  all  affect  the  probability  that  a  stinulus  will  bo 
seen* 

The  variables  that  have  boon  discussed  nay  be  roughly  placed  in  two 

% 

desses,  (l)  those  that  refer  to  the  characteristics  of  the  stinulus  and 
(2)  thoso  that  refer  to  the  conditions  of  tho  observer.  Examples  of  varln- 
ablet  that  were  considered  under  the  first  hooding  are  tho  size  of  the  stin¬ 
ulus,  tho  shape  and  color  of  the'  stinulus,  the  longth  of  tino  the  stinulus 
is  exposed,  the  position  of  tho  stinulus  with  respect  to  the  line  of  sight, 
and  the  brightness  of  tho  surrounding  visual  fiold.  Tho  sooond  class  of  var¬ 
iables  rxr  bo  subdivided  into  those  conditions  of  tho  obsorver  that  aro 
relatively  pornanont  and  thoso  that  aro  transient.  Wo  did  not  discuss  in 
detail  the  variables  that  "poraanontly*  affoct  the  conditions  of  tho  observer. 
InforentJLally,  this  topic  enterod  tho  discussion  in  nnny  places.  Any  treat- 
cent  of  individual  difforoncos  in  thresholds  and  all  questions  of  selection 
and  training  for  visual  functions  arc  based  on  the  assunption  that  such 
stable  conditions  oxist.  Exanples  of  variables  that  affect  the  condition 
of  tho  observor  ovor  short  periods  of  tine  wore  covered  in  tho  discussion  of 
light  and  dark  adaptation* 

Sono  of  tho  variables  discussod  have  direct  and  obvious  application  to 
nilitnry  problens .  This  is  particularly  tho  case,  for  example,  in  tho  work 
on  tho  visibility  of  radar  signals,  whoro  tho  importance  of  the  intensity  of 
the  signal,  tho  brightness  of  tho  background,  tho  size  of  the  pip,  tho  length 
of  tino  tho  observer  ic  adapted  to  radar  roon  illumination,  all  follow  froo 


wollknosra  visual  functions*  Sinilorly,  thore  aro  direct  applications  to  day 
and  night  lookout,  where  backer ound  brightness,  level  of  a  laptation,  and  the 
size  and  contrast  of  the  target  are  inportont*  It  is  expected  that  noro  and 
nore  of  tho  variables  discussed  will  have  direct  application  to  military  oper¬ 
ations  as  it  boconcs  possible  to  design  the  task  to  suit  tho  observer,  rnthor 
than  designing  tho  observer  to  natch  the  task* 

There  lonnin  areas  where  what  appear  to  be  visual  problcna  have  not  been 
adequately  solved.  In  theso  cases  we  generally  encounter  one  of  two  diffi¬ 
culties:  (l)  the  visual  problon  is  not  cloarly  or  adequately  stated,  or 
(2)  the  problen  is  properly  stated  but  wo  lack  tho  data  for  giving  tho  solu- 

| 

tion.  L  difficulty  of  the  socond  type  is  always  casior  to  overcono.  Questions 

concerning  the  legibility  of  figures,  tho  roadability  of  dials,  general 

questions  concerning  methods  of  presenting  infornation  to  tho  observer  all 

|)  require  additional  research  before  dofinitive  solutions  can  bo  presented. 

j  But  in  most  of  those  cases  the  quostions  to  be  studied  can  be  stated  at  the 

outset.  In  other  cases,  e.g*,  night  lookout  porfoxnancc,  it  has  not  yet 

been  established  what  the  visual  problen  is.  This  suggests  that  one  of  the 
♦ 

groatost  neods  at  the  present  is  for  rcsocrch  that  will  show  what  tho  donands 
are  on  the  hunr.n  observer.  Inadequate  attention  has  been  givon  to  tho  spec¬ 
ification  of  tho  stinulus  conditions  for  tho  conbat  situation.  Moro  data 
ere  needed  to  bridge  tho  gap  botween  the  terns  used  by  the  line  officer  to 
describe  tho  task  and  the  toms  f'und  in  a  scientific  discussion  of  visual 
discrimination.  To  delect  tho  rolcvnnt  information  fron  tho  research  in 
|  vision  roquiros  a  job  analysis  of  conbat  activities.  Tho  point  is  illustrated 

i 

by  tho  work  in  much  of  tho  vision  tosting  program  whore  the  onphasis  on  re¬ 
liability  has  not  boen  acconpaniod  'jy  an  in t orcst  in  showing  that  the  func- 
f  tions  now  rolinbly  tostod  aro  indeed  essential  for  jjorfomanco.  Wo  know 
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that  wo  can  toot  "night  vision"  with  a  reliability  of  #70  but  wo  havo  not 
yet  wham  that  tho  tost  scores  correlate  with  porfornanco  on  night  lookout* 
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Contributed  by  ORC  - 
George  P,  Murdock 

am  caste  ruvmoK  a  tn  wlctjbi  etevicss 

Cciaents  by  a  social  scientist  who  served  as 
&n  enlisted  nan  In  the  Mexican  Border  Incident 
of  1916,  as  an  Army  officer  in  World  War  I,  and 
as  a  Havy  officer  in  World  War  II • 

She  line  drawn  between  officers  and  enlisted  nen  in  the  nilitary 
services  — -  a  distinction  in  status  and  privileges  so  sharp  that  it 
is  comm only  called  a  "caste”  barrier  — -  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  resentaent  and  frustration,  and  hence  of  poor 
norale,  in  an  American  wartime  military  eatablishment  composed 
largely  of  volunteer  and  drafted  civilians.  It  will  certainly  create 
similar  and  serious  problems  under  universal  military  service  adapted 
to  a  "cold"  or  undeclared  war. 

The  existence  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  caste  system 
among  enlisted  men  cannot  be  challenged.  It  is  attested  by  returned 
GI's  with  almcst  complete  unanimity,  and  its  deleterious  effects  on 
morale  are  known  to  every  unbiased  observer.  It  reduces  the  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  of  the  armed  services  by  a  substantial  amount  *~ 
perhaps  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  if  one  can  Judge  by  comparative  evidence 
from  psychological  and  sociological  studies  of  other  types  of  groups  end 
organisations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  elimination  of  this 
source  of  dissatisfaction,  in  whole  or  in  considerable  part,  would  be 
worth  at  least  several  divisions  to  the  American  military  establishment. 


Tbs  proves  is  not  capable  of  easy  eolation,  however,  as  by 
statutory  onset— nt  or  a  now  Inane lpat  ion  Proclamation,  Military 
exports  can  advanoe  too  —ay  cogent  argons ats  for  the  retention  of 
existing  distinctions  la  rank,  fba  whole  systea  of  an  thorite  and 
discipline  cannot  he  underalaed  to  re— re  a  — rs  —urea  of  irritation, 
however  disruptive  this  — y  be,  Iren  the  Russians,  —  we  know,  were 
eoapeUed  to  —institute  the  easte  line  with  all  Its  concoaltant*, 
including  the  salats. 

It  is  not  necev* nry  here  to  go  into  the  argaasnts  in  support  of 
the  traditional  systea  of  allitary  rank,  Ve  accept  then  as  essentially 
valid.  Just  ns  we  accept  as  a  fact  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the 
prevailing  distinctions.  Our  concern  is  rather  to  deteralne  whether 
the  social  sciences  and  history  can  suggest  any  possibility  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  any  — thod  by  which  the  allitary  organisational  structure 
could  be  aodifled  so  as  to  preserve  the  essentials  of  the  existing 
systea  and  yet  aaellorate  its  —rale-wrecking  consequences, 

•ne  possible  and  proaislng  solution  is  indicated  by  the  descriptive 
and  analytic  literature  of  anthropology  and  sociology,  TundiuaentUly, 
this  would  consist,  not  in  abolishing  the  caste  distinction,  but  in  ox- 
tending  or  multiplying  it  —  in  other  words,  in  instituting  four  or  five 
aajor  olasses  of  allitary  personnel  instead  of  aerely  two.  This  would  be, 
it  is  maintained,  ouch  —re  in  accord  with  the  social  structure  of  —darn 
American  society  as  a  whole  and  with  that  of  its  aajor  constituent  in¬ 
stitutions,  llk«  business.  Industry,  govern*  ant,  education,  and  the  church, 
and  would  thus  be  nore  faoiliar  and  hence  —re  congenial  and  tolerable, 
to  aen  taken  into  the  arsed  services  from  civilian  life. 
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It  it  a  fir®  generalisation  from  cultural  anthropology  and 
comparative  sociology  that  in  any  society  a  similar  and  character¬ 
istic  type  of  organisation  tends  to  pervade  all  social  institutions, 
and  that  when  a  change  in  this  type  appears  in  some  institutions, 
e.g.,  the  econoaic  or  political,  it  tends  to  he  extended  in  time  to 
all  other  institutions.  Soae  institutions  change  more  slowly  than 
others,  exemplifying  what  is  technically  known  as  "cultural  lag," 
and  these  laggard  institutions  give  evidence  of  disequilibrium  and  a 
measure  of  disorganisation  until  they  are  ultimately  brought  into 
structural  harmony  with  the  rest. 

In  our  own  society  the  military  institution  with  its  caste 

* 

system  presents  perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  such  a  cultural 
lag  and  social  disequilibrium.  It  developed  during  the  feudal  period 
in  medieval  3urope,  assuming  a  form  consistent  with  other  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  There  were  at  that  time,  for  example,  only  two  maior 
social  classes  -  a  land-holding  aristocracy  and  a  mass  of  impoverished 
serfs.  The  distinction  between  them  was  exceedingly  sharp:  all  property, 
learning,  and  culture  were  concentrated  in  the  former  class,  who 
avoided  intermarriage  and  social  intercourse  with  the  landless, 
illiterate,  and  uncultured  peasantry.  Under  such  conditions  a 
military  cleavage  between  officers,  drawn  from  the  aristocracy  and 
hence  "gentlemen,"  and  enlisted  men  impressed  from  the  boorish  masses 
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vae  natural  and  inert  table.  1  similar  •ituatioa  still  prerails  la 
Russia,  share  a  new  bureaucratic  aristocracy  has  replaced  the  old 
one  of  birth,  where  the  aassee  are  as  enslaved  as  they  were  under 
eerfdom,  and  where  no  true  riddle  class  has  over  emerged*  That 
Russia  has  reverted  to  a  two-caste  ailitary  system  is  thus  under* 
stnndable, .  and  constitutes  no  argument  for  its  adaptiveness  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages,  in  consequence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
social  evolution  has  produced  a  such  nore  complex  structure  of  social 
classes.  The  researches  of  sociologists  and  anthropologists  over 
the  past  two  decodes  have  demonstrated  that  the  contemporary 
United  States  is  characterised  by  five  major  social  classes* 

(l)  a  small  "upper  class"  of  old  and  prominent  families;  (2)  a 
large  "upper  middle  class"  of  business  and  professional  people  and 
independent  farmers;  (3)  a  large  "lover  middle  class"  of  white* 
collar  workers  and  small  business  men;  (U)  a  large  "upper  lover  class" 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  workers;  snd  (5)  a  smaller  "lower 
lower  class"  which  includes  floating  laborers,  recipients  of  relief, 
and  criminal  elements.  These  are  not  separate  castes,  like  the 

aristocracy  and  peasants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  intermarriage  is 

< 

possible,  mobility  from  cIosb  to  class  is  common,  and  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  adjacent  classes  are  blurred  rather  than  sharp. 


Shit  Increased,  complexity  in  doss  structure  is  paralleled 
in  aost  of  the  Individual  institutions  of  modern  society.  In 
government,  on  elaborate  bureaucracy  bos  grown  up  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  In  the  church,  inport  on  t  ley  posts  and 
organisations  have  cone  into  being  between  the  clergy  and  their 
passive  congregations.  In  industry,  a  substantial  managerial 
class  has  intervened  between  owners  ord  employees.  Only  our 
military  institutions  still  cling  to  the  simple  dichotomous 
structure  of  medieval  society.  The  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  caste  barrier  is  \  manifestation  of  the  resulting 
social  disequilibrium. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  dual 
division  into  officers  .and  enlisted  men,  not  in  the  hierarchichal 
system  of  military  rank  os  such.  The  gradations  in  rank  in  the 
Army,  Hnwy,  and  Air  Force  actually  parallel  quite  closely  those 
in  the  governmental  structure  (civil  service  ratings  of  PI, 

P2,  P3,  etc.),  in  business  and  industry  (straw  bosses,  foremen, 
branch  .and  divisional  managers,  etc.),  in  education  (instructors, 
assistant  professors,  associate  professors,  etc.),  and  in  other 
social  institutions.  They  -are  thus  in  fundamental  harmony 
with  the  general  type  of  org  nisational  structure  prevailing  in 
the  society  at  large.  It  is  only  their  Burvivnlistic  classification  in¬ 
to  two  sharply  segregated  castes  that  is  at  variance  with  the  dominant 


patterns  of  American  social  life*  It  Is  this  which  arouses  such 
acute  discomfort  la  civilians  Inducted  Into  the  armed  services* 

Habituated  throughout  their  lives  to  social  systems  with  several 
major  levels  of  prestige  sad  with  only  moderate  differences  in  status 
and  privileges  between  adjacent  levels,  men  find  themselves  suddenly 
plunged  Into  a  system  with  but  two  major  levels  characterised  by  sharp 
differences  la  status  and  privileges.  Tor  those  who  find  themselves 
classed  as  enlisted  men,  necessarily  the  overwhelming  majority,  the 
experience  is  likely  to  be  galling  and  humiliating.  Since  most  of  then 
come  from  Intermediate  social  class  positions  in  civilian  life,  and  from 
other  than  menial  occupations,  their  aasl^uaent  to  the  bottom  military 
caste  le  sensed  as  a  demotion  In  status,  and  this  Is  aggravated  by  the 
•pedal  privileges  rf  officers,  which  reveal  a  sharper  contrast  to  thslr 
own  position  than  they  have  ever  encountered  In  an  immediately  superior 
•tatus  level  in  their  peacetime  experience.  The  resulting  frustration  Is 
severe  <—  peculiarly  so  In  a  society  which  places  such  a  high  value  on 
social  status  and  mobility  as  does  that  of  the  contemporary  United  States 
and  which  has  so  much  "mom  at  the  top”  and  In  middle  brackets. 

The  reverse  situation,  though  very  much  less  common,  also  has  un¬ 
fortunate  consequences.  The  occasional  officer  who  comes  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  civilian  status  finds  himself  in  possession  of  privileges  and 
power  far  beyond  anything  he  has  ever  known  Or  expected,  and  these  are 
only  too  likely  "to  go  to  his  head"  and  to  lead  him  "to  take  it  out  on" 
subordinates  who  would  outrank  him  in  civil  life. 


The  military  6Mti  lyitra,  in  short.  Arbitrarily  crams  into  two 
sharply  oontrastsd  status  1  orals  a  population  which  has  been  habituated 
to  a  broad  epeotma  of  prestige  gradations  with  only  modest  contrasts 
between  adjacent  lerels.  Personal  ?ride  and  self«r*epect  take  a  sorer s 
beat inf.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  average  American  detoete  military 
service  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  avoids  it  except  under  extraordinary 
patriotic  street,  and  escapee  from  it  with  enthusiasm  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity*  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  when  the  status  structure 
of  the  military  institution  does  such  extraordinary  violence  to  the  rery 
mo  tires  and  value*  that  hare  made  Americans  the  great  nation  they  are. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  become  defensively  strong,  the  military 
system  met  somehow  be  adapted  to  the  American  way  of  life  and  made 
reasonably  congenial  to  the  average  citizen. 

Analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  the  United  States  suggests 
certain  specifications  for  a  military  status  system  which  would  be  in 
essential  harmony  with  civilian  habits  and  experiences,  first,  the 
gristing  hierarchy  of  ranks  and  ratings  would  be  retained  in  approximately 
its  present  form,  not  only  because  it  reeembles  the  hierarchies  in  other 
American  institutions  but  also  because  changes  should  be  made  only  where 
absolutely  imperative.  Second,  the  anachronistic  dichotomy  between  en¬ 
listed  and  commissioned  personnel  would  be  completely  abolished,  and  in 
its  place  would  be  substituted  a  fourfold  or  fivefold  classification 
of  major  status  comparable  to  these  in  other  walks  of  American  life, 

Third,  privileges  and  associated  symbols  would  be  distributed  in  a 
graduated  series  running  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level  In 
approximately  equal  steps,  with  the  distinctions  between  any  two  ad¬ 
jacent  levels  appreciably  less  than  those  now  prevailing  between 
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officers  and  enlisted  men,  I burth,  the  lowest  level  wcold  be 

nan  eric  Ally  smaller  then  the  one  immediately  above  it,  ae  in  the 
American  social  class  system,  fifth,  nobility  op  the  scale  would  be 
encouraged  and  faei?  itated  as  a  reward  for  skill,  experience,  and 
merit  — r  particularly  between  the  lowest  level  and  the  nest  -r  and 
deaotion  in  level  would  be  utilised  as  a  penalty  for  delinquency  or 
serious  deficiency* 

This  analysis  does  not  come  exclusively  froa  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  specific*'  ly  suggested  by  the  writer1  e  flrsWxand 
experience  in  both  the  Any  and  the  layy,  and  particularly  by  observation 
node  in  an  organisation  with  joint  Any  and  levy  personnel  in  an  operation 
in  the  Pacific  theatre  in  World  War  XI*  It  le  the  writer's  distinct 
impression  that  morale  among  enlisted  personnel  it  in  general  appreciably 
better  in  the  Bavy  than  in  the  Army,  Be  is  inclined  to  attribute  this, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Havy  is  the  only  service  to  take 
a  major  step  toward  abandoning  the  traditional  two-caste  system  by 

purtlally  differentiating  a  third  intermediate  category,  that  of  chief 

» 

petty  officer**  Navy  "chief a"  have  their  own  clubs  and  other  special 
privileges*  They  receive  special  deference  from  officers  end  other 
enlieted  men  aliire*  They  even  wear  distinctive  uniforms  as  a  symbol 
of  their  unique  status.  They  thus  serve  to  cushion  the  easts  contrast 
and  render  it  more  tolerable. 

The  implications  of  the  special  role  of  Navy  "chiefs"  became 
clear  in  the  above-mentioned  joint  organization,  which  wavered  in 
its  policy  betwesn  classing  chiefs  with  Army  sergeants  with  only  the 
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prlvUifiei  of  top-ranking  enlisted  an  and  classing  sergeant*  with 
faiy  chiefs  and  according  than  tha  apacial  privileges  of  the  latter* 
fha  loner  policy  ao  enraged  the  chiefs*  and  the  latter  ao  gratified 
tha  sergeants*  that  tha  socially  salutary  function  of  the  peculiar 
atatoa  of  lavy  chief  patty  offioara  vaa  brought  forcefully  hone  to 
the  entire  command* 

A  suggested  reclaaaifieation  of  tha  American  military  atructure 
into  five  equidistant  atatoa  lerala  la  preaented  below*  Minute  de¬ 
tails  are  given  fur  the  purpoae  of  clear  exposition,  bat  it  ehould 
be  recognised  that  they  are  themselves  of  alight  importance  provided 
the  principles  which  they  represent  are  somehow  taken  fully  into  con¬ 
sideration* 

L3V3L  It  A  lower-lower  class*  who  might  be  called  PRIVATE,  All 
would  have  the  same  rank  or  rating  and  the  same  pay*  but  they 
would  coneiet  of  three  groups t 

1*  Apprentices  or  plebea*  consisting  of  newly  inducted  or 
enlisted  men  during  their  first  aix  months  of  service* 
including  officer  candidates.  The  "plebe"  tradition  of 
the  Academies,  with  its  disciplinary  and  morale-building 
value*  might  well  be  token  over  into  the  regular  service* 

2*  Holdover  privates*  consisting  of  induoted  or  enlisted  men 
who  after  six  months  of  apprenticeship  have  not  acquired 
skills  or  displayed  other  merits  warranting  advancement  to 
Level  II*  as  well  as  of  qualified  men  awaiting  Level  II 
openings  in  their  particular  outfits* 
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3*  Denoted  private*,  consisting  of  nen  from  higher  level* 
denoted  for  in  competence  or  delinquency*. 

This  level  would  poeseee  a  etatus  similar  to  Vat  rather  lover  tLan 
that  of  ordinary  enlisted  men  at  present*  In  particular,  pay  (after 
allotments  to  dependents)  would  V*  lover  and  privileges  fever*  The 
prestige  and  rewards  should  Ve  kept  low  intentionally  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  to  engender  motifation  to  Strive  for  advancement,  and  (2)  to 
provide  a  sufficient  contrast  to  level  II  to  make  a  rating  on  the 
latter  level  a  genuine  source  of  status  satisfaction*  There  would  be 
appreciably  fever  men  on  Level  I  than  on  Level  II #  but  they  would  have 
to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  Level  II  rating  genuinely  meaning¬ 
ful* 

LHV3L  II s  An  upper-lover  class,  who  might  be  called  PETTY  OFFICERS. 
They  would  consist  of  two  groups: 

1*  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  non-commissioned  officers  and 
holders  of  comparable  ratings  in  the  Havy* 

2*  Others  of  the  present  category  of  enlisted  men  who  do  not 
hold  such  ratings  but  have  acquired  useful  skill*  or  accumulated 
meritorious  records*  This  group  might  be  called  "chiefs”  on 
the  analogy  of  the  American  Indian  usage  of  this  term  to  denote 
qualified  warriors  rather  than  persons  exercising  command* 

Every  effort  would  be  exerted  to  make  this  a  genuinely  satisfying 
status,  not  merely  in  material  privileges  but  also  in  symbolic  ac¬ 
companiments*  Pay  should  be  higher  than  for  Level  I  —  perhaps  twice 
as  high,  though  not  necessarily  greater  than  at  present* 
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Special  privileges  ehorld  bt  sephasised,  perhaps  modeled  on  those 
now  accorded  to  mtcry  chief  petty  officers*  There  nl^ht,  for  exa^rla, 
he  epeciel  ©lube  cod  specie!  Besses,  at  least  on  large  posts,  to 
which  privates  would  he  admitted  only  on  invitation  and  accomonnied 
hgr  a  member.  It  would  he  advisable  to  stress  that  men  on  Level  II 
ore  officers  of  sorts,  as  indicated  by  the  name  "petty  officer,"  and 
to  utiliss  them  for  all  minor  commands,  e,g»,  of  details.  When  not 
on  actual  combat  duty,  they  should  he  allowed  to  wear  uniforms  rather 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  higher  classes  of  bffleera,  to  display 
collar  ornamoats  as  insignia  of  rank  (e.g,,  1,  2,  or  3  chevrons  where 
lieutenants  wear  hare),  and  to  wear,  if  they  wish,  tailored  uniforms 
and  smart  acctssorlns  such  as  Sam  Brown  belts.  They  night  even  he 
given  a  special  allowance  of  *100  or  more  when  promoted  to  Level  II 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  pride-gratifying  "fine  feathers,"  The 
present  status  gap  between  non-commissioned  And  junior  commissioned 
officers  should  he  substantially  reduced.  Social  intercourse  between 
the  two  should  he  specifically  permitted,  end  petty  officers  should  he 
freely  admitted  to  Junior  officers1  clubs  and  messes  on  invitation. 
Officers  of  higher  ranks  should  he  expected  to  address  petty  officers  as 
"Mister,"  restricting  the  use  of  hare  surnames  like  "Smith"  or  "Jones" 
to  privates  alone,  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  petty  officers 
respect  themselves,  and  he  regarded  by  others,  as  "real  soldiers," 

They  would,  for  example,  he  exempted  at  far  as  practicable  from  menial 
duties  such  as  kitchen  police,  which  would  fall  mainly  to  "plebes"  and 
other  private*.  It  might  also  he  advieable  to  give  partial  expression 


to  the  01  and  civilian  opinion  that  actual  scab  at  personnel  Reserve 
special  recognition*  This  could  be  accomplished  by  setting  no  Unit 
to  the  proportion  of  Level  IT  men  in  combat  units,  which  might  even 
attain  100  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  bat  by  limiting  their  proportion 
in  non-combat  outfits  to  perhaps  50  per  cent,  in  home  or  rear  areas 
and  to  75  per  cent,  in  forward  or  overseas  areas.  Such  a  distinction 
would  effectively  scotch  the  common  gripe  of  combat  personnel  that  non- 
combat  personnel  are  favored  in  respect  to  promotions,  end  it  might 
increase  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  more  dangerous  types  of 
service. 

L2Y3L  lit.  &  lover-middle  class,  who  might  be  celled  JUKI  OR  05TIC5FS. 
They  would  Include  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  ranks  of  second 
lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain  and  the  Navy  ranks  of 
ensign,  lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  lieutenant.  Their  status  and 
privileges  would  remain  much  the  same  as  at  present,  but  their 
relative  position  would  be  changed  by  slightly  widening  the  gap 
between  them  and  senior  officers  and  by  substantially  narrowing 
that  between  them  and  petty  officers  through  enhancement  of  the 
status  of  the  latter. 

L3VEL  IV:  A  upper-middle  Claes,  who  might  be  called  S3FTIGR  OFFICES. 

They  would  include  majors  and  lieutenant  commanders,  lieutenant 
colonels  and  commanders,  and  colonels  and  Navy  captains.  The 
break  between  Junior  and  senior  officers  would  be  emphasised  a 
bit  more  than  at  present,  e.g.,  by  special  clubs  and  messes  on 
large  posts. 
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L3TCL  Tt  An  upper  class,  who  sight  he  called  JLA3  Oiri(T3t$, 
they  vo old  include  generals  of  all  grades  and  their  Navy 
equivalents.  The  existing  status  distinction  between  such 
officers  and  those  of  level  IT  teens  entirely  satisfactory. 

fhe  crucial  points  in  a  nil it ary  status  structure  revised  along 
the  lines  suggested  above  may  be  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
level  II  should  be  the  nors  for  all  really  worthy  and  experienced 
enlisted  personnel.  Its  associated  status,  privileges,  and  symbols 
should  be  elevated  eubetsntially  over  the  present  situation,  and  its 
"social  distance"  from  level  III  greatly  reduced,  to  accord  with  the 
realities  of  American  society,  in  which  intermediate  status  position* 
greatly  predominate  over  those  on  the  bottom  level  and  inter-status 
differences  are  approximately  equal  along  the  entire  scale,  level  I 
would  be  purposely  depressed  below  the  oreeent  standards  for  American 
enlisted  personnel  and  brought  closer  toward  those  in  foreign  military 
systems,  v/hile  such  a  lowering  might  seem  undesirable  to  a  sentimentalist, 
it  would  be  crucially  necessnry  in  order  to  make  the  normal  level  II 
status  genuinely  rewarding  to  Americans, 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  symbol  system  be  changed, 
and  not  merely  the  reality  situation  alone,  for  eyabole  are  peculiarly 
effective  in  matters  pertaining  to  social  status.  The  impression 
should  be  deliberately  fostered  that  level  II  is  in  fact,  though 
perhaps  not  in  law,  the  lowest  grade  of  officers,  A  military  es¬ 
tablishment  consisting  predominantly  of  officers  though  doubtless  a 
humorous  matter  in  countries  like  Mexico  with  low  standards  of  living. 
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1*  by  no  Mans  oat  of  line  with  the  economic  and  social  system  of 
the  United  States,  Probably  privates  should  even  be  required  to 
salute  the  petty  officers  who  exercise  command  over  then,  e.-%,  in 
talcing  order ,  or  reporting.  Oh  the  other  hand,  saluting  outside  of 
the  line  of  duty,  e.g.,  on  the  street,  has  probably  already  been 
carried  too  far,  and  eight  veil  be  limited  to  personnel  two  or  nore 
levels  apart. 

The  suggestions  presented  herewith,  though  they  seen  warranted 
by  modern  psychological,  anthropological,  and  sociological  science, 
should  certainly  not  be  precipitately  accepted.  If  favorably  received, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  with  a  vide  variety  of  military 
experts  and  civilian  social  scientists  and  should  probably  be  first 
tried  out  in  a  pilot  c  -cperiment  with  soae  special  branch  of  the  armed 
services,  e.g, ,  commandos  or  Seabees. 
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Commit  by  a  social  scientist  who  •  erred  la 
two  wars  as  a  reserve  officer  —  la  the  Anqr 
la  Vorld  tf.ir  t  aad  Is  the  Vavy  la  b'orld  'far  II. 

Soae  friction  between  regular  end  reserve  officers  is  inevitable. 

The  former,  as  a  professional  group  of  highly  trained  specialist*,  re¬ 
gard  the  latter  as  amateurs,  and  quite  naturally  find  difficulty  in 
according  then  a  full  measure  of  confidence.  In  turn  the  reservists, 
who  are  drawn  for  the  aost  part  fro a  successful  business  and  professional 
positions  in  civilian  life,  are  aware  of  their  own  superior  competence 
for  certain  special  assignments.  Moreover,  as  practical  men  used  to 
"getting  a  job  done,"  they  grow  impatient  at  "red  tape,"  "official 
channels,"  and  other  routines  which  impress  them  as  better  suited  to 
a  peace time  military  establishment  than  to  a  wartime  emergency.  To  the 
reservists,  furthermore,  the  regulars  often  appear  deficient  in  Initiative, 
over-concerned  not  to  risk  future  advancement  by  making  decisions  where 
these  are  not  imperative.  To  the  lattar,  of  course,  initiative  can  be 
interpreted  as  irresponsibility. 

Though  it  leads  to  some  mutual  recrimination  and  a  great  deal  of 
informal  grousing,  the  friction  between  the  two  categories  of  officers 
seems,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  serious  enough  to  arouse  genuine  concern. 
Experience  indicates  that  the  two  groups  get  along  with  one  another 
about  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  Each  has  its  character¬ 
istic^  weaknesses,  to  be  sure,  but  each  also  contributes  special  strengths 
and  these  tend  to  complement  one  another.  It  might  be  possible  to  take 
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conscious  steps  toward  inculcating  mutual  respect  —  especially  In 
the  regulars,  who  'appear  to  manifest  rather  less  of  it.  But  the 
situation  as  a  whole  certainly  gives  no  cause  for  slant. 

One  special  aspect  of  the  relation  between  regular  and  reserve 
officers,  however,,  stands  in  urgent  need  of  remedial  action.  This 
concerns  the  utilization  of  foraer  regular  officers  who  have  been 
"passed  over”  for  promotion  and  retired  to  civilian  life,  and  then 
brought  back  into  the  service  during  a  war  emergency.  They  create  a 
problem  of  really  serious  proportions,-  and  one  that  demands  a  fundamental 
change  in  policy. 

The  writer  has  encountered  scores  of  such  officers  in  wartime,  in 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  he  has  heard  innumerable  stores  about 
othere.  Yet  he  knows  of  not  a  single  instance,  either  at  first  or  at 
second  hand,  where  such  a  man  proved  to  be  a  distinguished  officer. 

In  a  handful  of  cases  such  men  did  a  competent  but  undistinguished  job. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  however,  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  distinctly  inferior  in  both  capacity  and  character,  and 
were  a  genuine  headache  to  all  who  had  to  serve  with  them. 

In  their  general  level  of  competence  these  resuscitated  officers 
rank  far  below  the  average  of  both  the  regulars  and  the  reservists, 

A  social  scientist  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  respect  for  the  systems 
of  promotion  in  the  armed  services  which  seem  capable  of  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  so  nearly  unerringly.  Though  the  average  caliber 
of  entrants  into  West  Point  and  Annapolis  may  be  slightly  below  that  of 
students  at  the  leading  civilian  universities,  this  differential  is 
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clearly  corrected  by  the  selective  systems  governing  promotions. 

Hot  only  do  these  produce  a  corps  cf  professional  officers  who  are, 

■an  for  ana,  the  equals  of  successful  can  in  business,  industry,  and 
the  other  professions.  They  also  yield  a  crop  of  rejects  who  are  as 
inferior  as  any  group  of  civilian  failures. 

by  virtue  of  previous  service,  these  rejects  usually  enjoy 
seniority  and  coanand  over  reserve  officers  who  are  their  manifest 
superiors  in  capacity,  as  well  as  orer  younger  and  mare  competent 
regular  officers.  The  subordination  of  competent  to  incapable  officers 
results  in  inefficiency,  frustration,  and  lowered  morale.  This  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  rejects,  embittered  by  their  failure 
to  achieve  promotion  yet  jealous  of  their  status  as  Academy  graduates, 
tsnd  to  displace  their  disappointment  and  hostility  by  "taking  it  out" 
on  the  reserve  officers  under  their  command.  The  writer  has  seen  this 
happen  in  so  many  inst  nces,  to  the  detriment  of  the  service,  that  he 
strongly  suspects  it  to  be  the  rule  rather  then  the  exception.  Hearly 
every  caae  of  serious  friction  between  reserve  and  regular  officers 
known  to  him  has  involved  in  Academy  man  who  had  failed  of  promotion, 
been  retired,  and  later  been  returned  to  wartime  duty.  Peservists 
readily  accept  superior  officers  who  are  junior  to  them  in  years,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  competent,  but  they  find  it  intolerable  to  serve  under 
officers  of  proved  incapacity  whose  only  claim  to  respect  is  th»t  they 
have  spent  four  years  at  one  of  the  Academies. 
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It  It  therefore  strongly  reoo— ended  that,  in  the  event  of  another 
war  emergency,  no  officer  below  the  permanent  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
Arny  or  Captain  in  the  lavy,  who  haa  been  paused  over  for  promotion 
and  retired,  be  placed  in  any  po  a*1  ion  of  coesand  over  either  reserve 
officer?  or  younger  regular  officers.  Officers  of  this  type  should  be 
used,  if  at  all,  only  in  unimportant  staff  or  liaison  positions  or  in 
innocuous  posts  where  they  do  not  exercise  c own  and  and  can  do  no  serious 
ham,  A  decision  along  these  lines  would  reaove  the  one  really  serious 
source  of  friction  between  reserve  and  regular  officers. 
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HtCPOSAL  TOR  OR  Of  USSS  GENERAL  APTXTQDB 
TEST  BATTERY  AID  OF  INTgyiEPMQ  AH)  OOMBHIW  FACILITIES  OT 
U.S.  XtfLOXMnT  SERVICE  IN  PROCESS  ID  FTCOWVL  TOR  THE 
KUCTART  DSPARTMHRS  AJD  TOR  INDUS®! 

-  Char  1m  Odell  • 

Beatrice  J.  Dvorak 

SUMUR1* 

Manpower  la  oonooded  by  aeat  authorities  to  be  oar  aearoeat  resource 
In  thla  period  of  defence  mobilisation.  Proper  development  and  nae  of 
oanpoeer  la  therefore  a  cardinal  point  In  aobllisation  planning*  Tbs 
oouneeling  and  testing  program  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  In 
cooperation  with  tbs  schools  and  colleges,  has  a  significant  part  to  play 
In  any  well-conceived  manpower  mobilisation  program.  Ihle  statement  la 
therefore  prosontod  to  point  op  specifically  the  ways  In  which  OSES 
testing  and  counseling  services  may  be  used  In  cooperation  with  those 
of  other  agencies  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

To  the  best  of  our  existing  knew  ledge,  personnel  and  guidanoe 
services,  Including  psychological  tests,  have  been  accepted  and  nay  be 
used  to  some  extent,  but  without  a  common  over-all  approach,  at  the 
following  points  in  our  educational,  civilian  manpower  and  military 
personnel  systems! 

1)  In  secondary  schools  for  purposes  of  vocational  and 

educational  guidance)  for  allocation  of  youth  and  adults 


*Signif leant  portions  of  this  statoaent  have  been  taken  from  an  ovor-all 
proposal  prepared  by  a  Special  Committee  on  Manpower  Utilisation  set  up 
by  the  Council  of  Guidance  and  Fersonnol  Associations,  the  organisation 
of  guidanoe  and  personnel  workers  in  the  United  States.  It  may  therefore 
bo  said  to  have  tho  "endorsement  in  principle"  of  this  Coamlttoe  and  of 
the  Presidents  of  tho  Association  belonging  to  the  Council,  is  have 
taken  tho  liberty  of  using  largo  sections  of  tho  COPA  statement,  because 
we,  too,  endorse  the  general  principles  Involved,  end  beoauso  a  copy  of 

Ithe  statoaent  was  sont  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  with  a 
roquest  for  action  on  his  part  to  do  what  he  could  to  see  that  the 
principles  wore  adopted  as  government  manpower  policy. 

i  _ 
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to  various  types  of  defense  training  courses;  tod,  possibly 
(if  studsnt  deferment  based  co  teste  la  accepted  in 
principle) ,  for  purposes  of  student  deferment. 

2)  In  tbs  collages  end  universities  for  purposes  of  educational 
and  rooatlonal  guidance,  and,  possibly  (if  student  deferment 
based  on  tests  is  aoeepted  In  principle),  for  purposes  of 
student  defement, 

3)  In  the  public  employment  service  to  assist  Individual  appli¬ 
cants  in  choosing  a  vocation  and  in  placenent  on  defense 
training  or  speelfie  jobs* 

4)  In  the  speolal  reorultaent  drives  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  araed  ssrvloss  to  detemlne  mental  fitness  for  voluntary 
enlistment. 

5)  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Joint  Induotlon  Centers  to  deter- 
nlne  mental  fitness  for  the  draft  and  to  assist  in  the 
allocation  of  men  to  the  various  services  of  the  armed  forces 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  needs  for  men  of  certain 
levels  of  mental  capacity. 

6)  In  the  individual  services  of  the  armed  forces  to  assist  in 
the  allocation  of  men  to  various  typos  of  specialized  trsin¬ 
ing  and  duty. 

7)  In  Industry  for  purposes  of  allocation  to  speeiflo  jobs. 

In  the  interests  of  efficient  development  and  utilization  of  our 
human  resources ,  these  services  should  be  coordinated,  and  a  coma  on 
approach  developed  vhioh  minimises  duplication  of  effort  and  confusion 
to  the  individual  and  which  Insures  the  proper  use  of  the  limited  supply 
of  available  guldanoe  and  personnel  workers.  To  achieve  these  (bjeotiwee 


in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  guidance  and  personnel  administration 
the  following  basic  elements  should  be  lnoluded  in  an  orer-all  manpower 
development,  allocation  and  utilisation  program 

1)  The  fflg  Genetul  Aptitude  Tsai  Battery  which  has  a  wide  range 
of  aptitudlnal  coverage  should  be  adninlstered  to  all  nen  of 
military  age  prior  to  induction  into  the  armed  forces  in 
order  to  help  the  individual  determine  vocational  and 
educational  objectives  consistent  with  his  abilities  and 
the  Nation's  manpower  requirements.  The  use  of  the  GATB 
would  not  preclude  the  use  of  other  instruments  to 
measure  other  characteristics  of  the  individual  such  as 


interest,  specialized  abilities*  proficiency,  achievement 
or  personality. 


individual.  This  would  facilitate  educational  and 
vocational  planning  at  a  level  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  where  it  would  te  possible  to  get 
the  maximum  possible  benefit  out  of  secondary  and  higher 
educational  opportunities,  (Such  a  level  might  be  in  the 
third  year  of  high  school,) 

3)  Counseling  services  should  accompany  the  administration  of 
the  G&TB  in  order  to  interpret  such  testing  and  all  other 
pertinent  information  to  the  individual  in  such  a  way  that 
he  oan  make  suitable  vocational  deeisions, 

4)  A  basio  reoord  containing  the  profile  of  individual  test 


soores  and  all  other  data  pertinent  to  vocational  choice 


and  preparation  euoh  as  evidence  of  interest,  school 
achievement  and  work  experience,  along  with  a  statement  of 
vocational  objectives  and  plans  should  be  prepared  for  eaoh 
individual  at  the  tine  of  counseling*  Subsequent  progress 
aade  toward  the  vocational  object  ire  in  the  armed  forces 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  record  ft?  possible  use  in 
civil  readjustment* 

5)  Bm  featii  KgriJhatift  fea  inraatrt 

point  at  which  personnel  and  guidance  services  will  be  pro¬ 
vided--  (from  the  employment  office  *to  selective  service, 
the  military  servioes,  schools,  colleges,  etc.)* 

6)  fejyialgj  should  be  rede  for  qualified  personnel  at  each 
of  these  subsequent  points  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
information  on  the  basio  record  and  particularly  in 
interpretive  counseling  techniques  and  methods 

This  proposal  has  the  following  specific  advantages  over  presently 
discernible  planning  or  policy  in  connection  with  manpower  development, 
allocation  and  utilization! 

1)  Duplication  of  effort  at  each  of  the  points  of  personnel 
screening  would  be  minimized* 

2)  Valuable  information  developed  about  the  Individual  at 
oaoh  phase  In  his  educational  and  vocational  development 
would  bo  made  available  to  personnel  workers  at  eaoh 
suooessivo  stage,  thus  insuring  continuity  of  process  and 
more  effioient  personnel  utilisation* 


3)  Confusion  to  the  individual  resulting  ftp  on  uncoordinated  and 
diffuse  Methods,  procedures  and  techniques  would  be 
substantially  reduced* 

4)  The  cost  of  operation  of  these  phases  of  an  over-all  Man¬ 
power  progran  could  be  arterially  reduced* 

5)  Valuable  time  could  be  saved,  particularly  In  the  personnel 
testing,  interviewing,  classification  and  distribution 
activities  of  the  arsed  forces* 

6)  The  chances  for  purposeful  vocational  choice  and  preparation 
early  in  the  educational  life  cf  each  individual,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Nation’s  needs,  would  be  enhanced* 

7)  Substantial  sums  of  money  now  being  spent  on  test  con¬ 
struction  could  be  concentrated  Instead  on  the  unmet  needs 
for  validity  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and 
courses  of  training,  both  civilian  and  military* 

8)  Testing  would  bee  one  an  Integral  part  of  the  over-all 
manpower  program, 

9)  The  limited  supply  of  guid&.oee  and  personnel  workers  could 
be  allooatod  to  sorve  whore  they  could  do  the  most  good 
rathor  than  being  dispersed  at  many  points  where  their 
servioos  would  be  duplicative  and  competitive  through  no 
fault  of  their  own* 
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FRGPOSAL  FOR  TBS  Of  TBIS  GENERAL  APTITUDE 
TEST  BATTfftY  AND  OF  INTERFI SWING  AND  COUNSELING  FACILITIES  Of 
U.S.  ttPLODBNr  SHIVICS  IN  PROCSSS  ISO  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
XUITART  OOARTMBm  AID  FOR  IMJOSTRI 

APPE»n 

The  TBES  General  Aptitude  Teat  Battery  consists  of  15  toete  treasuring 
1C  aptitude  factors .  Air  Force  research  has  found  that  "the  battery  is 
well-designed  fact orially . "  RESEARCH  NOTE  Perst  50-4,  Project  21-03-016, 
KF-4,  21  Juno  1950.  kir  Force  research  has  also  shc~  that  "the  USES 
General  Aptitude  Battery  faotorlally  is  very  similar  to  the  Airman 
Classification  Battery,"  RESEARCH  NOTE  Perst  51-4,  Project  t  2I-0>015, 

6  February  1951* 

The  Fifteen  tests  comprising  the  USES  Battery  are  aa  follows i 

Part  A  -  Tool  Matching.  Consists  of  a  series  of  exercises 
containing  a  stimulus  drawing  and  four  black-and- 
white  drawings  of  simple  shop  tools.  The  examinee 
indicates  which  of  the  four  blaok-and-shite  draw¬ 
ings  is  the  same  as  the  stimulus  drawing.  Variations 
exist  only  ir.  the  distribution  of  black  and  white  In 
each  drawing. 

Part  B  -  Name  Comparison.  Consists  of  two  columns  of  names. 

The  examined  inspects  oach  pair  of  names,  one  in  each 
column,  and  indioatos  whethor  the  names  are  the  same 
or  different , 


Part  C-  H  Marking*.  Consists  of  a  aeriej  cf  largo  capital  H*s# 
The  examinee  draws  a  abort  vertical  lino  through  the 
bar  of  each  H  without  touching  tho  sides*  working 
rapidly  to  draw  as  many  lines  as  possible  during  the 
time  allowed. 

Fart  D-  Computation,  Consists  of  a  number  of  arithmetic 
exercises  requiring  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  or  division  of  whole  outers. 

Part  F-  Two-Dimensional  Space.  Consists  of  a  series  of 
exercises  containing  a  stimulus  figure  and  five 
geometrical  figures  (two-dimensional  line  drawings). 

Tbs  examine o  indicates  whloh  one  of  five  geometrical 
figures  is  made  by  rearrangement  of  the  ports  of  the 
stimulus  figure. 

Part  G-  Speed.  Consists  of  a  series  of  large  rectangles.  The 
examinee  taps  with  pencil  to  make  three  dots  in  each  of 
the  rectangles,  working  as  rapidly  as  possible  during 
tho  time  allowed. 

Part  H-  Three  Dimensional  Space.  Consists  of  a  series  of 
exeroisos  containing  a  stimulus  figure  and  four 
drawings  of  three-dimensional  objects.  The  stimulus 
figuro  is  pictured  as  a  flat  piece  of  metal  which  is 
to  be  either  bent,  or  rolled,  or  both.  Lines  indicate 
whero  stimulus  figuro  is  to  be  bent.  The  examinee 


indicates  which  of  the  four  drawings  corresponds  to 
the  stimulus  figure. 

Bart  I  -  Arithmetic  Reason.  Consists  of  a  number  of  arithmetic 
problems  expressed  verbally. 

Bart  J  -  Vocabulary.  Consists  of  sets  of  four  words.  The 

axaninoo  examines  each  set  and  Indicates  which  two  of 
the  words  are  related  by  having  oither  the  sane  moaning 
or  opposite  meanings. 

fort  K  -  Hark  Making.  Consists  of  a  series  of  squares  In  which 
exaolneo  is  to  make  throe  penoll  marks,  working  as 
rapidly  as  passible.  Tho  narks  to  be  made  are  short 
linos,  two  vertical  and  the  third  a  horlaontal  line 
beneath  them. 

Part  L  -  Fora  Matching.  Consists  of  two  groups  of  variously 
shaped  line  drawings.  The  examinee  indicates  which 
figure  in  the  second  group  is  exactly  the  same  size 
and  shapo  as  each  figure  in  the  first  nr  stimulus 
group. 

Port  11  -  Flaco.  The  equipment  used  fer  this  test  and  for  Part  N 
consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  board  (Pegboard) 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  section  containing  48 
holes.  Tbo  upper  section  contains  48  cylindrical 
wooden  pegs.  The  examinee  removes  the  wooden  pegs 


from  the  holes  In  the  upper  pert  of  the  board  and 
Inserts  them  in  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  loser 
pert  of  the  board,  Devin*  two  pegs  simultaneously, 
one  in  eaoh  hand.  This  performance  is  repeated  two 
mere  times,  with  the  examinoe  working  rapidly  to 
more  as  many  of  the  pegs  as  possible  during  the  time 
allowed  for  each  performance. 

Fart  H  -  Turn.  The  equipment  described  under  Fart  M  is  used 
for  this  test.  In  this  case  the  loser  section  con¬ 
tains  the  43  cylindrical  pegs.  The  examinee  removes  a 
wooden  peg  from  a  hole  using  one  hand,  turns  the  peg 
over  with  the  same  hand  so  that  the  opposite  end  is  up, 
and  returns  the  peg  to  tho  hole  from  which  it  was  taken. 
The  oxaminee  works  rapidly  to  turn  and  replace  as  many 
of  the  48  cylindrical  pegs  as  possible  during  the  time 
allowed.  This  performance  is  repeated  two  mare  times# 

Part  0  -  Assemble.  The  equipment  used  for  this  test  consists  of 
a  small  reotangulor  board  (Finger  Dexterity  Board)  con¬ 
taining  50  holes,  and  a  supply  of  small  metal  rivets 
and  washers.  The  examinee  takes  a  snail  netal  rivet 
from  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  board  and  at  the 
same  time  removes  a  small  metal  washer  from  a  vertical 
rod  with  the  other  hand;  examinee  puts  the  washer  on 
the  rivet,  hf4  inserts  the  assembled  pleoe  into  the 


corresponding  hole  in  the  lover  pert  of  the  hoard 
using  only  to  hand.  The  examinee  works  rapidly 
to  move  and  replace  &b  many  rivets  and  wishers  os 
possible  during  the  tine  allowed, 
fturt  P  -  Disassemble.  The  equipment  used  for  this  test  is  the 
sane  as  that  described  for  Part  0.  Examinee  removes 
the  snail  metal  rivet  of  the  assembly  fron  a  hole  in  the 
lover  part  of  the  board)  slides  the  washer  to  the  bottan  of 
the  beard)  puts  the  washer  on  the  rod  with  one  hand  and 
the  rivet  into  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  board  with  the  other  hand.  The  exaninoe  works 
rapidly  to  move  and  replaoe  as  many  rivets  and  washers 
as  possible  during  the  time  allowed. 

Currently  there  is  to  hand-scored  form  or  edition  of  the  General  Apti¬ 
tude  Tost  Battery.  However f  the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  working 
on  a  project  for  the  development  of  a  machine-scored  form  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  provide  two  or  more  alternate  forms  of  this  test  battery. 

This  project  is  well  undorway  and  barring  unforeseen  difficulties  should 
be  completed  within  the  next  year. 

Approximately  2$-  h^urs  are  roquired  to  administer  the  General  Apti*» 
tude  Test  Battery.  Howovor,  since  the  test  may  be  administered  on  a  group 
basis,  this  amount  of  time  is  not  roquired  to  administer  the  test  to  each 
porson.  The  actual  unit  time  required  for  administration  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  comprising  the  group  during  any  one 
administration  of  the  test.  An  additional  twenty  minutes  per  person  is 
required  for  scoring  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery.  At  such  tine 
as  machine -scored  forms  are  developed  and  tost  soaring  machines  are 
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available,  this  scoring  tine  will,  of  course,  bo  out  to  a  negligible 
period  per  individual  tested. 

I 

When  aoorod  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  yields  measures  of  ten 

1 

aptitudes  as  follows : 

G  -  Intelligence  -  General  learning  ebility.  Tho  ability  to 

| 

"catch  on”  or  understand  instructions  and  underlying 

| 

principles)  the  ability  to  reason  and  make  judgments* 

I 

Closely  related  to  doing  well  in  school. 

$ 

V  -  Verbal  Aptitude  -  The  ability  to  understand  meaning  of  wards 

i 

and  ideas  associated  with  them,  and  to  use  then  effectively. 

i 

The  ability  to  comprehend  language,  to  understand  relation- 

J 

ships  between  words  and  tc  understand  meanings  of  whole 

I 

sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  ability  to  present  inform- 

I 

s 

ation  or  ideas  olosely. 

N  -  Numerical „  Aptitude  -  Ability  to  perform  arithmetic  oper- 

i 

atious  quickly  and  accurately. 

i 

S  -  Spatial  Aptitude  -  Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  spaoe  and 

f 

understand  relationships  of  plane  and  solid  objects.  May  be 

I 

used  in  such  tasks  as  blueprint  reading  and  in  solving  geom¬ 
etry  problems.  Frequently  described  as  the  ability  to 
"visualise1’  cbjeots  of  two  rr  three  dimensions,  or  to  think 
visually  of  geometric  forms, 

P  -  Form  Perception  -  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in 
cbjeots  cr  in  pictorial  or  graphic  material.  Ability  to 
make  visual  comparisons  and  discriminations  and  see  slight 


difference*  in  shapes  and  shadings  of  figures  and  widths 
and  lengths  of  lines* 

Q  -  Clerical  Perception  -  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail 
in  verbal  or  tabular  material*  Ability  to  observe  differ¬ 
ences  in  copy,  to  proofread  words  and  nuabers,  and  to  avoid 
perceptual  errors  in  arithmetic  computation. 

A  -  Aim*  cr  Eve-Hand  Coordination  -  Ability  to  coordinate  eyes 
and  hinds  cr  fingers  accurately  so  as  to  make  precise  move¬ 
ments  with  speed*  Ability  to  control  rapid  movements  of  the 
hand  in  accordance  with  what  the  eyas  see. 

T  -  Motor  Sneed  -  Ability  to  sake  hand  movements,  such  as  tap¬ 
ping,  rapidly*  Ability  to  make  a  movement  response  swiftly 
and  quickly.  Probably  related  to  reaction  time* 

F  -  Finger  Dexterity.-  Ability  to  move  the  fingers,  and  manipu¬ 
late  small  objects  with  the  fingers,  rapidly  or  accurately. 

M  -  Manual  Dexterity  -  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and 
skillfully.  Ability  to  work  with  the  bonds  in  placing  and 
turning  motions* 

The  scoring  system  used  for  the  USES  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
la  c reparable  to  that  used  by  the  Military  and  would  therefore  be  readily 
understandable  by  military  personnel.  The  aptitudo  scores  are  expressed 
as  standard  sooros  with  a  mean  of  100  and  a  sigma  of  20. 

The  USES  Battery  includes  4  tests  which  requlro  the  use  of  2  pieces 
of  apparatus ,  This  is  a  feature  not  found  in  test  battorios  used  by  the 
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Military  Services.  These  sots  of  apparatus  are  used  to  provide  measures 
of  Finger  Dexterity  (F)  and  Manual  Dexterity  (M)  and  they  have  pre¬ 
dictive  value  for  a  number  of  occupations*  The  apparatus  tests  are  made 
of  unusually  durable  materials  and  experience  indicates  very  little 
maintenance  difficulty,  since  there  ore  no  wearable  parts  such  as  threads 
on  bolts. 

In  practice,  the  Individual  Aptitude  Profile,  consisting  of  10 
aptitude  scores,  is  compered  with  20  Occupational  Apt'  t  ie  Patterns  to 
determine  the  fields  of  work  that  are  most  suitable  for  the  person's 
abilities*  These  Occupational  Aptitude  Patterns  consist  of  minimum 
scores  for  the  most  significant  aptitudes  required  for  the  group  of 
occupations  covered  by  that  pattern.  The  attached  samples  of  Technical 
Reports  will  show  the  method  used  in  establishing  minimum  scores  for 
on  occupation.  Such  validity  studies  form  the  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Occupational  Aptitude  Pattern  for  a  group  of  occupations  requiring 
similar  amounts  and  kinds  of  aptitudes.  The  attached  Guido  to  the  Use 
of  the  GATB,  Fart  I  shows  such  standards  covering  about  1500  occupations* 
In  some  instances  occupations  have  been  included  In  this  listing  even 
when  no  standardisation  data  were  available,  bocause  USES  job  fanilios 
rosearch  over  a  period  of  years  indicated  that  the  occupational  per¬ 
formance  requirements  were  vary  similar  to  other  occupations  on  which  the 
USES  hod  c  nduoted  tost  standardization  studies*  Additional  research  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  verify  those  juigmonts,  but  to  extend  the  range 
of  occupations  covered  by  norms.  The  USES  has  a  continuing  program  of 
rosearch  diroctod  toward  this  objective  that  is  carried  on  through 
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cooperative  research  with  State  teploynent  Socurity  Agencies  and  uni- 
war  el  tiae,  In  addition  to  that  dbjsetlvs,  research  projoots  are  under 
way  to  determine  the  effect  of  training  on  the  aptitudes  measured  by 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  and  to  determine  the  earliest  age  at 
which  aptitude  scores  become  relatively  stoblo  for  individuals*  Tho 
latter  typo  of  studios  are  being  conducted  In  cooperation  with  High 
Schools  In  various  parts  of  tho  country*  Additional  research  needs  to 
be  dohe  to  determine  military  and  civilian  job  equivalents  on  the  basis 
of  tested  abilities*  In  other  words,  which  military  and  civilian  jobs 
fall  into  the  same  Job  families  on  the  basis  of  occupational  aptitude 
patterns?  Such  information  would  be  useful,  not  only  in  the  transit  ion 
frem  civilian  to  military  Ilfs,  but  also  in  later  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life* 

It  is  proposed  that  tho  USB  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  be  usod 
as  tbo  common  care  test  battery  and  that  the  interviewing  and  counseling 
facilities  of  the  United  States  employment  Service  be  used  in  eonneetion 
with  processing  personnel  for  the  military  deportments  prior  to  induction 
for  military  service  and  also  far  Industry,  For  the  Oopartmont  of  Defense, 
this  would  have  tho  advantage  of  an  early  and  continuous  assay  of  tho  man¬ 
power  to  bo  drown  from*  Per  tho  civilian  manpower  ogenoy,  it  would  have 
tho  advantage  of  establishing  a  system  and  methods  tar  channeling  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  through  local  employment  offices.  It  would 
provide  information  with  respect  to  the  national  distribution  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  special  aptitudes  and  thus  provide  an  inventory  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  potentialities  available  for  both  military  and  oivilian  pursuits. 
This  is  significant  information  for  mobilization  planning  and  operation. 
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The  early  testing,  collection  of  work  histories,  and  interpretive 
counseling  to  determine  sound  vocational  plans  for  all  persons  of  draft 
ago  prior  to  induction  and  the  establishaent  of  a  basio  personnel  record 
incorporating  this  information  which  would  be  transmitted  with  tho  nan 
would  provide  information  that  could  be  used  later  in  the  following  ways  i 

a.  Screening  for  the  Military  Service  at  or  near  the  level  of 
70  on  the  general  classification  test* 

b.  Allocation  of  individuals  among  the  throe  military 
departments* 

c.  Military  assignment  to  occupational  specialities*  The 
research  that  would  be  needed  to  accomplish  this  ade¬ 
quately  has  already  boon  mentioned. 

d.  Military  assignment  to  advanced  service  sohools*  The  USB 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  does  have  discriminatory  value 
at  the  upper  levels  of  abilities, as  shewn  in  the  attached 
reprint  of  tho  article  on  WA  Comparative  Evaluation  of  the 
Professional  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Gonoral  Aptitude  Tost 
Battery"  by  Ray  B.  Ralph  and  Calvin  W.  Taylor  of  tho 
University  of  Utah, 

o*  Industrial  allocation. 

f*  Assignment  to  civilian  colleges,  technical  schools  and 
trade  schools  for  advanced  training. 
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It  1«  proposed  tn  set  up  tho  testing  program  so  that  prior  tc  induction 
the  entire  population  of  draft  age  would  be  tostod  with  tho  General  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  Battery  and  counseled  in  accordance  with  test  results,  interests, 
full  or  part-time  work  oxperionoo ,  training,  education  and  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  the  demands  of  the  civilian  and  military  defense 
program.  This  plan,  of  e  our  so,  assumes  that  arrangements  would  be  node 
to  test  and  counsel  not  only  high  school  seniors  but  other  school  leavers, 
including  those  who  have  left  school  and  roturn  to  tho  school  to  rfctain 
work  certificates,  and  othors  who  rogister  with  Solootive  Service  but 
who  have  not  bean  tested  with  the  General  Aptltudo  Tost  Battery  at*i 
counseled  prior  to  registration.  In  those  few  instances  whoro  it 
would  be  necessary  to  test  individuals  whoso  records  havo  beoone  lost 
or  who  ontered  military  service  before  th9  use  of  tho  GATB  had  been 
initiated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  trained  persons  available  in 
the  military  service  to  administer  the  GATB.  It  Is  most  likely  that  a 
need  for  the  service  of  such  individuals  would  bo  found  in  ports  of 
embarkation  and  overseas  replacement  centers.  The  following  flow 
chart  shows  the  processing  channels  for  these  various  groups. 
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Flow  Chart  Showing  Processing  Channels  for  Various  Gro 
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Certain  quality  controls  wo  Id  be  essential  to  the  effeotive 
operation  of  this  program  in  order  to  insure  that  personnel  involved 
are  well  trained  and  conpetent.  Various  training  materials  have  been 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  far  use  in  training 
text  examiners  and  counselors  in  State  Employment  Service  offices*  In 
addition*  materials  have  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Enployment 
Service  for  evaluating  the  testing  and  counseling  services  of  State 
Employment  Service  offioes  and  their  use  by  employment  office  managers 
and  supervisors  provides  a  chock  on  the  oospetenoe  of  personnel*  In 
addition*  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  -  prooedure  for  joint 
military-civilian  oaatrol  of  testing  and  interviewing*  providing  for 
periodic  cheok  and  review* 

In  order  to  inplement  this  plan  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
State  Erployment  Seourity  Agencies  to  establish  extensive  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  seoondary  schools  for  carrying  out  the  program* 
Such  Employment  Seivioe-sohool  cooperation  programs  are  already  in 
operation  in  many  States  and  looalities*  Sohool  facilities  and 
resources  are  effectively  utilized  in  these  instances*  In  these  pro¬ 
grams*  high  school  seniors  are  tested  and  eounseled  well  in  advance  of 
school  leaving,  with  both  school  and  Employment  Servioe  personnel 
actively  participating  in  the  actual  administration*  scoring  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  test  results*  It  v/ould  be  comparatively  sinple  to  extend 
these  programs  to  include  all  schools  and  all  graduates  and  most  drop-outs 
provided  tiat  adequate  funds  are  available  to&aff  Such  activity* 
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The  use  of  the  USSS  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  could  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  the  USSS  Oral  Trade  Questions  and  Typing  and  Stenographic 
proficiency  tests  whenever  the  persons  involved  had  well  defined  work 
experience  or  training  that  could  be  evaluated  through  the  use  of 
such  testa* 

The  success  of  the  program  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
adequate  maintenance  and  transmittal  of  a  basic  record  containing 
information  on  test  results,  work  history  and  a  statement  as  tolhe 
occupations  and  fields  of  work  in  which  the  individual  would  sake  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  defense  effort*  This  basic  record  would 
bo  transmitted  to  Selective  Service  for  use  in  deciding  nhere  the 
individual  would  make  his  maximum  contribution  to  the  defoise  effort; 
that  is,  in  the  armed  forces,  in  some  kind  of  non-military  training 
situation,  or  in  defense  industry*  If  the  individual  were  acoepted 
for  military  service,  the  basic  record  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
joint  induction  center  of  the  Department  c.t  Defense  for  use  in 
allocation  of  men  among  the  three  military  departments*  The  basio 
record  could  also  be  used  constructively  in  the  military  assignment 
of  persons  to  various  types  of  specialised  duty  and  training*  The 
program  as  outlined  does  not  preclude  the  administration  by  the  various 
services  of  certain  highly  specific  tests  that  have  predictive  value 
for  various  types  of  training  oourso3  or  specialised  duty* 

If  it  were  determined  that  persons  should  be  deferred  for  purposes 
of  non-military  higher  education,  the  basio  record  would  be  transmitted 


to  the  appropriate  institution  for  use  in  assisting  the  individual  to 
chooae  a  course  of  study  consistent  with  the  needs  of  a  defense  eoonomy , 

If  an  individual  were  deferred  far  any  ether  reason*  he  and  his  record 
would  be  referred  back  to  the  public  employment  service  where  an  <i fort 
would  be  node  to  insure  that  he  found  employment  oo-- is tent  with  his 
highest  skills  end  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  defense  economy*  In 
the  oese  of  the  physioelly  or  mentally  disabled*  such  information  would 
also  be  helpful  to  thoso  responsible  for  physical  restoration  sad  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  designed  to  restore  the  individual  to  a  point  of 
maximum  usefulness  and  productivity* 

In  the  event  of  discharge  from  military  service,  the  individual^ 
basic  reoord*  supplemented  by  pertinent  information  concerning  his 
military  service  would  be  cade  available  to  a ppropriate  civilian  agencies 
concerned  with  his  civilian  readjustment*  Such  practice  would  insure  a 
more  orderly,  consistent,  and  economical  epproaoh  to  vocational  readjust¬ 
ment  than  was  possible  in  the  case  of  discharges  from  World  War  II# 

The  specific  nature  of  the  basic  record  and  the  method  of  trans¬ 
mittal  should  be  determined  by  consultations  with  interested  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  D*S*  Employment  Service*  Selective 
Service,  U*S#  Office  of  Education  and  Veterans  Administration,  since 
these  would  be  the  ohief  users  of  the  reoord  at  various  steps  in  the 
process.  The  basic  needs  of  the  military  services  are  of  primary 
importance  in  this  situation,  and  therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made 
at  this  point  to  enumerate  the  itera  or  format  of  suoh  a  record. 
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The  chief  difficulties  that  can  be  anticipated  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  program  deal  with  problems  of:  (1)  Public  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  tests  and  counseling  in  this  way:  (2)  transmitting  the  basic 
record  from  one  step  to  another  in  the  process,  and  (3)  the  lade  of 
adequate  Ainds  in  the  Employment  Service  to  carry  out  this  program  on 
the  scale  that  is  implied.  In  order  to  gain  public  acceptance,  a  public 
relations  program  could  be  undertaken  which  would  point  out  to  the 
public  the  advantages  such  as  those  listed  at  the  ~.i  of  this  report. 
Numerous  guidance  programs  involving  tasting  and  vocational  counseling 
are  already  in  operation  in  the  schools.  Many  of  these  were  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  Military  Services  in  the  use  of  tests  during  "forld 
War  II.  The  present  proposal  would  serve  as  an  extension  of  such  ser¬ 
vices.  In  addition,  school  authorities  could  point  out  to  students  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  personally  from  this  added  knowledge 
of  their  own  vocational  abilities  and  the  opportunities  for  using  those 
abilities  in  choosing  and  finding  suitable  work  in  and  out  of  the  armed 
forces.  An  opportunity  would  also  be  afforded  at  that  time  for  acquain¬ 
ting  the  student  with  the  Military  Services  and  the  possibilities  far  in- 
service  vocational  training  in  various  fields,  Problems  relating  to  the 
transmittal  of  the  basic  record  could  be  solved  in  a  number  of  ways,  but 
perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  to  require  all  persons  of  draft  age 
to  carry  the  record  in  the  same  way  that  Social  Security  cards  are  now 
carried.  The  mechanics  of  recording  the  information  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  tampered  with  by  the  holder  could  be  devised  fairly 


readily*  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  cost  of  the  program  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  &g>loyment  Service  would  need  about 
$8*00  per  case  to  cover  test  supplies*  administration*  scoring  and 
interpretation  of  tests*  interpretive  counseling*  interviewing*  and  test 
research* 

This  proposal  has  the  following  specific  advantages  over  presently 
discernible  planning  or  policy  in  connection  with  manpower  development* 
allocation  end  utilisation: 

1)  Duplication  of  effort  at  each  of  the  points  of  personnel 
screening  would  be  minimised* 

2)  Valuable  information  developed  about  the  individual  at 
each  phase  in  his  educational  and  vocational  development 
would  be  made  available  to  personnel  workers  at  each 
successive  stage,  thus  insuring  continuity  of  procoss 
and  more  efficient  personnel  utilisation* 

3)  Confusion  to  the  individual  resulting  from  uncoordinated 
and  diffuse  methods,  proced  res  and  techniques  would  be 
substantially  reduced* 

4)  The  cost  of  operation  of  these  phases  of  an  over-all 
manpower  progran  could  be  materially  reduced# 

5)  Valuable  time  could  be  saved,  particularly  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  testing,  interviewing,  classification  and  dis¬ 
tribution  activities  of  the  armed  forces* 
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6)  The  chances  for  purposeful  vocational  choioe  and  prepa¬ 
ration  early  in  the  educational  life  of  «oh  individual, 
and  consistent  with  the  nation^  needs,  would  be  enhanced* 

7)  Substantial  suras  of  money  now  bein~  spent  on  test  con¬ 
struction  could  be  concentrated  instead  on  the  unmet  needs 
for  validity  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and 
oourses  of  training,  both  civilian  and  military* 

8)  Testing  would  become  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all 
manpower  program* 

9)  The  limited  supply  of  guidance  and  personnel  workers  could 
be  allocated  to  serve  where  they  oould  do  the  most  good 
rather  than  being  dispersed  at  many  points  where  their 
services  would  be  duplicative  and  competitive  through  no 
fault  of  their  own* 


Contributors!  Charles  E*  Odell  and  Beatrice  J*  Dvorak,  U*S#  Employment 
Service,  with  the  assistance  of  Sidney  Adams  as  in-service  source 


of  information* 
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ACHIEVEMENT  EVALUATION  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


Howard  Page 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  it  costs 
between  twenty-five  and  one-hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  train  a  pilot  in  the  United  States  Air  Force# 

It  costs  five  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  travel, 
pay  and  allowances  to  provide  training  for  a  single 
officer  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  Obviously,  training  is  an  expensive 
undertaking. 

The  goal  of  training  is  tc  provide  knowledge  and 
skill.  Since  training  plays  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
military  establishment,  it  seems  appropriate  to  examine 
such  programs  with  the  view  toward  insuring  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  known  principles  of  learning  to  such  activities# 

Systematic  experimental  3tudy  of  human  learning 
autos  from  1885  when  Ebbinghaus  stated  some  of  its 
fundamental  problems,  derived  methods  for  studying 
them  and  set  the  pattern  for  much  of  subsequent  re¬ 
search.  Since  that  time  learning  theory  and  research 
have  become  a  central  topic  of  psychology. 

Much  is  now  known  about  the  effects  of  distri- 
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button  of  practice,  modes  of  proaontation  - 

of  material  to  be  learned,  motive  and  incentive  con¬ 
ditions,  retention  and  conditions  for  best  retention, 
transfer  of  training  and  conditions  of  forge-tting. 

Real  advances  have  likewise  been  made  in  the  field  of 


proficiency  evaluation  and  the  development  of  measures 
of  performance  * 

It  is  not  the  task  of  this  paper  to  3hov  specific 
application  of  all  the  above  to  training  within  the 
services.  This  of  course  should  be  done  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  learning  theory.  Policy  should  be  examined  a3 
well  to  Insure  that  proper  emphasis  and  guidance  13  furnished 
thoso  Involved  in  the  day-to-day  Instruction  of  military 
personnel. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  one  aspect  of  training  the  evaluation  of  achievement 
by  means  of  written  subject  matter  examination.  Policy 
has  been  examined  in  so  far  as  time  would  allow  and 
examples  of  existing  practice  described.  Questions  of 
policy  have  been  raised.,  but  not  answered.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  following  may  servo  as  a  guide  in  approaching 
the  broad  area  of  Training  and  Education  as  outlined 
by  the  Working  Group  for  the  Study  of  Human  Behavior 
Under  Conditions  of  Military  Service. 

Achievement  Evaluation  for  Curriculum  Standardization 

Curriculum  standardization  during  peacetime  is 
less  of  e  problem  for  the  services  *  nan  during  times 
of  mobilization  when  similar  courses  of  instruction 
must  be  given  in  widely  separated  geographical  areas. 
Nevertheless,  problems  exist  even  in  situations  where 
relatively  few  institutions  and  courses  are  involved. 
Achievement  tc3ts  used  as  one  method  to  establish 
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‘  {%  At  the  present  time,  this  activity  is  non-oxi stent 


oxehpt  -for 'Class  A  schools  In  Electronics*  in.  this 

u  ,  -  •  ’•  •  v.-  ,:  ,  :■  ■  '  .-  :  f"  ,  '  :e-  -  •  -/'/•’  •'  •  .  ,  u  _•  - ;.S 

instance,  tests  are  still  centrally  prepared* 

The  Bureau  of  Baval  Personnel  does  prepare  and 
supervise  annual  comprehensive  examinations  for  each 
of  the  four  yenns  of  KEOTC  training*  This  Is  not  done 
by  Amy  in  its  BOTC  training  program  where  each  unit 
prepares  its  own  oxaninati  ns# 

C,  Air  .or co 

Time  did  not  permit  the  oht"inin,  of  on,  forma*, 

tion, 

Achieve men t  Evaluation  and  Promotion 

An  area  in  which.  proficiency  testa,  "long  with 
other  evaluation  procedures,  might  profitably  he  used 
is  that  of  promotion  for  both  officer  and  enlisted 
grades.  Differences  in  existing  policy  between  the 
services  m~ke  a  consideration  ‘of  such  policy  and  practice 
important  in  order  to  determine  the  advisability  of 
a  more  standard  procedure  for  the  department  of  Defense 
and  to  insure  that  any  nolle*/  so  established  is  in 
line  with  v:hat  is  known  about  proficiency  evaluation. 

A.  Army 

1,  Existing  Policy 

Current  army  policy  as  it  pertains  to  the  pro* 
moti  n  of  enlisted  personnel  c  contained  in  '7D  Cir*  1, 
194-8 « -  Career  fv.idmct  Plan  for  ’/arrant  Officers  and 


UtM'f," 


«T - 


listed. Ken  end  ir..  ’JD  Cir.  202,  1943,  entitled 


Jxjek,  , 


wgwCS6w>: 


- 

.  £££: 
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I»|x  bgeathtfon  for  Career  Oui  C  ancc  for  Career  Flo  Lis. 
SB  650-255  outlines  the  operation  of  plnnnin  and 
Boamitins  rgonclee. 


Briefly,  the  career  guidance  program  calls  for 

the  ftdaini strati on  of  proficiency  examinations  prior  to 

’  *  " 

promotion  up  the*  ladder  in  n  career  field.  Those  excia- 
nations  Crs  administered  annually  (in  some  cases  semi-* 
mniuo.Iiy)  to  individuals  who  apply  for  then.  Other 
requirements  such  as  tine  in  ;yr ado  and  score  on  enlisted 
efficiency  reports  are  prerequisite  to  the  examine. t i  n. 
The  examination  covers  the  ?!0S  and  Basic  Military 
requirement  for  the  jradc  desirous  of  attainment,  rather 
than  a  measure  of  achievement  on  the  job  currently  held. 


Examinations  arc  administered  locally,  Hut 
die tribution,  scoring  and  ultimate  promotion  '•re  handled 
by  the  appropriate  Army  Headquarters. 

There  is  no  prescribed  policy  requiring  achieve¬ 
ment  cxamlnoti' ns  in  the  promotion  of  Regular  Army 
Officers,  Promotion  in  the  lie serve  program,  horov.or, 
is  in  part  determined  by  ho  completion  >f  specified 
extension  courses  whose  satisfactory  completion  re- 
quires  passing  grades  on  objective  examinations, 

3.  Havy 

1.  Existing  Policy 

Current  Navy  policy  prescribes  navy-wide  com- 
potitiv-.  examin-ti  ns  for  promotion  to  all  Potty  Officer 


ratings.  exnrai notions  •*rc  adm’>  njctcr.d  serai -anttu"*il3 
and  centrally  controlled  /  the  bovy  Examination  Center, 
’Torfolk,  Virginia.  Folic/  .Cor  this  program  is  contained 
in  a  -infers  Circular  Letter,  dated  1943,  ^nd  in  the 
Manual  Tor-  Qualifications  or  Advancement  in  Rating, 
JavPers  18-068. 

These  examinnti  ns  differ  considerably  from 
those  used  in  the  Array  Coroer  Guidance  pro /ram  because 
Pott  -  Officer  ratings  in  thcv  l.  nvy  cover  man*  spe  jtnlt*  •:? 
and  no  efforts  have  been  tan.de  a 3  yei>  to  specify 
specific  ratings  in  tome  of  detail  job  evaluation 
and  anal  sis. 

2.  Existing  Practice  • 

The  navy  differs  from  the  Array  and  Air  Force  in 

0  . 

that  it  requires  written  ex ami nations  for  promotion  to 
oil  grades  bolo'v  Flag  Rank,  These  examinations  cover 
specific  subject  matter  and  are  objective  or  essay 
type ,  dependent  upon  the  rad os  of  officers  coming  up 
for  •••rotnoti  n.  Current  policy  for  such  a  progri©  ls: 
specified  in  BuFers  Lett-,  r  195-49,  although  original! 
specified  in  an  Act  of  Congress  1362, 

Promotion  in  the  reserves  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  Army  to  the  extent  that  prescribed  'xtonsion  courses 
must  bo  completed  and  examinations  passed. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  a  Career  Guidance  program 
prescribing  examinations  for  promotion  of  enlisted 
rates  and  officers.  Time  has  not  permitted  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  details  of  this  program, 
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C.  Air  Pproo 

llo  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  policy  and 
procedures  within  the  Air  *  orcc  as  they  relate  to 
examinations  for  promotion.  It  Is  known  that  they 
do  have  r  career  guidance  program  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  the  army,  but  not  yet  ns  completely  implemented, 
Like  the  Army,  there  is  no  prescribed  examination  program 
for  promotion  of  rcgul  Air  1'orce  officers. 

Achievement  Evaluation  and  Reclassification  and/or  Demotion 

An  are  ',  of  potential  utilization  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  is  that  of  reclassification  and/or  demotion. 

In  areas  where  ability  to  rerform  a  task  is  directly 
related  to  subject  patter  knovrledge,  the  determination 
of  proficiency  in  such  subject  matter,  as  well  as  inform 
mrticn  ns  to  on-the-job  performance,  would  seem  feasible# 

Little  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  achievement  tests  for  this  purpose  is  found  at  the 
policy  level, 

A*  Army 

1#  Existing  Follcy 

AR  600-180  -  Enlisted  Proficiency  Reports 
provides  that  an  individual  making  below  a  certain 
score  on  the  efficiency  rating  bo  referred  to  a  re¬ 
classification  board.  Par#  73  of  VID  Cir,  202,  1948 
provides  alternative  actions  that  such  boards  may 
take#  One  such  action  provides  for  the  administration 
of  examinations  to  determine  proficiency. 


$ 


Also  aval labia  are  Army  trade  Screening  Tents 
(35  teats  by  MOB),  which  may  be  utilised  for  verifi¬ 
cation  of  assigned  MOS,  determination  of  degree  of 
skill,  determination  of  need  for  refresher  training, 
etc.  (See  WD  Pamphlet  12-13,  PRT  431) 

2.  Existing  Practice 

No  evidence  was  found  that  above  policy  was 
implemented  to  the  extent  of  requiring  examinations* 

B.  Navy 

No  similar  examples  of  tho  use  of  achievement 
tests  for  reclassification  have  been  found. 

C.  Air  Force 

Practice  has  not  been  investigated. 

Achievement  Evaluation  and  Refresher  Training 
The  need  for  refresher  training  should  be 
related  to  retention  of  knowledge  previously  learned. 
Proficiency  examinations  might  be  utilized  as  one 
measure  to  determine  when  and  how  much  refresher 

* 

training  is  essential.  While  it  has  been  impossible 
to  determine  just  what  factors  do  determine  assign¬ 
ment  for  refresher  courses,  one  or  two  instances 
have  been  found  where  achievement  examinations  aro 
usud  to  some  extent, 

A.  Army 

1.  Existing  Policy  and  Practice 

A  map  reading  tost  is  now  used  undor  policy 
established  by  G-3  as  a  solf-study  guide  for  persons 


selected  to  attend  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College*  Success  at  *.he  G&GS  College  is  considerably 
dependent  upon  ability  to  road  maps  and  officers 
experience  much  difficulty  because  of  their  inability 
in  this  area*  Current  practice  prescribed  the  admin- 
istratlon  of  a  map-reading  test  to  those  already 
selected  for  this  course*  lbe  examination  is  sccrod 
and  officers  given  the  correct  answers*  as  well  as 
their  own*  ibis  information  provides  the  officer 
with  a  chance  to  brush  up  on  his  weak  points  during 
the  time  prior  to  attending  the  course, 

G-2  prescribes  the  use  of  language  examine-' 
t;one  for  selection,  classification  and  assignment 
to  the  Army  Language  School,  Examination  results 
arc  used  to  indicate  those  Individuals  needing  refresher 
training  in  a  language  with  which  they  have  some 
familiarity, 

B*  Navy  and  Air  Force 

No  policy  has  boon  located  prescribing 
similar  uses  of  such  tests  in  the  Navy  and  Air 
force.  It  is  impossible  to  state,  however,  just 
tho  extent  to  which  such  tests  are  used  at  the  lower 
echelons.  Past  experience  would  indicate  that  at 
the  school  levels  in  all  thcee  of  the  services, 
extensive  tests  are  used  bjr  school  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  level  of  difficulty  of  material 
to  be  taught,  placement  of  students  and  the  conduct 
of  after-hour  special  study  programs, 
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Policy  Consideration  Relevant  Achievement  Evaluate 


In  the  following  porag rapha  several  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  tho  noed  for  policy  covering 
the  use  of  proficiency  examinations  where  applicable 
within  the  Armed  Forces*  These  are  by  no  means  all 
tho  questions  which  might  bo  asked,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  answer  them  in  terms  of  reeoianenda- 
tions.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Working  Group  on  Human 
Behavior  Under  Conditions  of  Bill! t ary  Service  will 
find  It  feasible  to  make  specific  recommendations 
with  reference  to  some  of  them. 

A*  Mobilization  planning  must  call  for  phenomenal 
expansion  of  training  facilities  for  ndlvldual  training 
In  technical  specialties.  Is  planning  adequate  for 
standardization  of  such  training  within  each  service 

i 

and  between  services  where  applicable?  There  is  little 
examinations  for  purposes  of  curriculum  standardiza¬ 
tion*  In  case  of  war,  a  conservative  ^^Jlraato  of 
one  year  would  be  required  to  organize  such  test 
development  facilities,  staff  them  and  start  produc¬ 
tion.  Construction  of  such  measuring  Instruments  and 
tho  preparation  of  proto- types  for  rapid  production 
In  time  of  need  becomes  immediately  feasible  and  policy 
should  call  for  such  activity  ,at  this  time* 

B*  All  of  the  services  have  Instructor  training 
progrrons  which  include  instruction  in  educational 
psychology  and  methodology.  Is  a  central  Instructors 


U 


school  for  the  combined  services  feasible,  such  as  a 
teacher  training  institute?  Could  a  civilian  institu¬ 
tion  such  as  Columbia  Teachers  College  be  used  for  such 
training  in  peacetime?  As  an  alternative,  could  a 
standard  text  be  developed  for  all  services  which 
would  Include  best  lmowlego  and  practices  as  they 
mldt*  to  methods  of  instruction,  learning  principles, 
classroom  supervision  and  management,  measurement,  etc,? 

C*  Enlisted  promotions  in  terms  of  competence 
determined  in  part  by  profiolency  examinations  is 
better  handled  than  ever  before.  Persons  Involved  in 
Career  Guidance  in  the  Array,  Navy  and  Air  Force  seo 
such  programs  inoperative  in  mobilization.  What 
policy  is  needed  to  cover  such  a  program  in  time  of 
war?  Continued  budget  ooQs  will  reduce  the  number  of  top- 
grade  enlisted  personnel  to  a  number  too  small  to  meet 
training  cadre  requirements  for  a  wartime  manpower  draft, 

D,  Should  a  consistent  pplicy  exist  across  the 
services  for  the  use  of p  rofieiency  examinations  in 
the  promotion  of  officers?  Research  should  perhaps 
be  instituted  to  determine  what  the  Navy  has  gained 
by  the  use  of  such  programs  and.  why  the  other  services 

have  not  doomed  it  necessary  to  do  so, 

E,  If  budgetary  limitations  and/or  reduced 
domand  for  present  military  manpower  requirements 
make  smallor  services  a  necessity,  policy  is  needed 
to  accomplish  this  retrenchment.  Should  proficiency 
examinations  bo  a  requirement  to  determine  demotion, 
reclassification  or  separation  from  the  nctivv-  services? 


Should  their  use  be  within  service  or  across  service 
if  find  where  feasible? 

F.  What  should  determine  the  ne6d  for  refresher 
training  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the  service? 
Current  competence  in  a  field  of  speciality  should 
certainly  be  one  factor  for  consideration.  How  is 
current  competence  ascertained?  Should  policy  specify 
the  use  of  achievement  tests  in  such  determinations? 
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1.  Statement  of  3pb-tot>loi  Job  Analysis  (B.5.  on  ■Career-Wise  Master  Flan"), 
Problem  The  problem  or  objective  of  this  field  is  (a)  to  obtain  oooupa- 
tional  information  concerning  Navy  military  jobs  adequate  for  the  numerous 
purposes  and  areas  of  personnel  administration  where  such  data  is  needed 
to  of  foot  optimum  utilisation  of  personnel  in  the  Navy,  and  (b)  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  data  into  usable  billet  definitions,  job  classifications, 
qualifications,  and  specifications* 

Job  analysis  is  related  to,  or  closely  affects,  the  following 
additional  items  in  the  "Career-Wise  Master  Plan"  * 

B,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

C,  4i  5,  6,  8,  9 

D,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8 

B.  1,  2,  3,  5*,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

F.  2,  3,  5 

G.  9 

I.  2 

K.  9 

2.  .gtfgBSgr  <F  ESPgr 

(Attached  as  separate  enclosure)  (Enclosure  (1)),** 

3.  R'CTigy,PL4FBUf?abl9.  Jfossarpfr SSL 

The  mV  wa  fff  NavPers 

15803,  contains  detailed  information  on  the  Navy's  Job  analysis  procedure 
and  on  its  underlying  principles, 

♦Job  analysis  item  itself. 

Included  in  original  report  only#  .  i  - 


Tho  personnel  functions  of  recruitmont,  selection!  classification, 
training,  assignment,  prcnoticn,  etc.,  nay  bo  oarriod  on  with  varying 
degroos  of  effectiveness  with  oat  jcb  analysis,  but  ncwboro  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  in  industry  can  maximum  effective  utilization  of  personnel  be 
achieved  without  a  job  analysis  program.  Job  analysis  prorides  personnel 
administrators  with  detailed  information  concerning  requirements  of  Jobs, 
so  that  they  know  what  personnel  are  needed  for,  where  they  are  needed, 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  required  to  work. 

Tho  research  principles  involved  in  tho  Navy's  jab  analysis  program 
ha vo  been  developed  after  investigation  and  study  of  tho  formats  and 
experiences  of  Industrial  programs  and  thoso  of  government  agencies 
such  as  tho  fer  Manpower  Commission,  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  so  forth.  Since  military  manpower  needs  create  unique  problems, 
the  job  analysis  principles  and  methods  found  elsewhere  wore  modified 
to  meet  the  Navy's  needs  and  still  later  modified  according  to  the 
Navy's  experience  in  job  analysis,  in  order  to  ostablish  and  refine 
working  principles  and  procedures. 

Analysis  of  jobs  performed  by  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Navy  provides  dotailod  job  information  in  a  prescribed  format  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  other  personnel  administration  publications  and 
material*  The  principal  basic  product  presenting  this  data  is  called 
a  lob  specification.  Each  specification  includes  a  caaplete  description 
of  a  job;  limits  tho  scope  of  the  job;  defines  its  purpose;  establishes 
tho  qualifications  standard -i  in  terry*  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
oxporionoo;  establishes  physiological  and  psychological  standards; 
provides  a  standard  functional  descriptive  title  and  naval  jd>  code; 
lists  souroes  of  procurement;  and  provides  civil  readjustment  information. 
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From  such  specifications,  data  is  extracted  which,  in  conjunction 
with  other  notorial  provides  basic  data  to  deveup  furthor  (1)  coding 
structures  far  job  identification,  (2)  a  rating  structure,  (3)  quali¬ 
fications  standards  far  advancement  or  promotion,  and  (4)  additional 
publications  and  devices  roquirod  in  other  phasos  of  personnel 
administration. 

Tho  principles  involved  here  are  (1)  each  job  must  be  thoroughly 
defined  and  described  in  order  that  nen  nay  be  properly  recruited, 
classified,  trained,  assigned,  promoted,  and  selected  far  special 
assignments  —  all  of  which  contribute  to  optima  utilization  of 
manpower;  (2)  jobs  of  tho  sane  title  (not  yet  standardized)  and  same 
basic  occupation  vary  considerably  in  different  types  of  ships  and  in 
different  activities;  therefore,  thorough  descriptions  requiro  analysis 
of  a  wide  sampling  of  jobs  in  a  number  of  ships  and  stations;  (3)  thorough 
definitions  and  descriptions  require  on- location  analysis,  since 
experience  of  the  Navy  shows  that  the  questionnaire  method  alone  is 
inadequate.  Other  considerations  (time  and  budget)  nay  affect  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  complete  on-location  coverage  of  jrbs  in 
time  for  the  analyses  to  be  meet  usable.  Reliability  of  data  and 
valuable  detail  obtained  by  analysts,  however,  outweigh  the  advantago 
of  wider  coverage  by  questionnaire  method, 

Rib  lications  prepared  as  result  of  occupational  rosoarch  are 
distributed  to  (1)  personnel  administrators  in  the  Bureau  of-  Naval 
Personnel  and  other  bureaus  and  offices,  at  naval  district  headquartors , 
sea  frontiers,  recoiving  stations,  and  other  activities  engaged  in 
personnel  management  and  (2)  sh?.ps  and  stations  on  which  the  jobs  are 


frund.  All  of  these  instruments  and  devices  are  planned  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  naval  personnel  administration  by  permitting  the 
matching  of  qualifications  of  naval  personnel  or  of  civilian  candidates 
far  recruitment  as  naval  personnel  with  the  roquirononts  of  the  Navy 
job  to  be  done,  and  by  affording  Coananding  Officers,  Division  Officers, 
and  supervisors  an  understanding  of  the  details  of  billets  in  their 
organisation. 

A  list  of  job  specification  publications  of  the  Billet  and  Qualifica¬ 
tions  Research  Breech  of  the  Research  Division  will  be  found  as  Appendix  A 
In  addition  to  personnel  publications,  new  structures  and  devices  ore 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel;  for  exanpla,  revision  of  the 
wartime  enlisted  rating  structure  was  based  on  occupational  information 
obtained  by  job  analysis  in  the  share  establishments  and  operating 
forces  employing  all  types  of  air,  surface,  and  undersea  craft  and  other 
types  of  naval  developments. 

The  analysts  who  gather  occupational  information  for  the  above  pur¬ 
poses  use  prescribed  methods  and  formats  as  guides  to  give  a  measure  of 
standardization  to  the  manner  in  which  data  is  assembled.  A  sample 
completed  questionnaire  is  attached  as  Appendix  B  and  sample  schedule  and 
physical  requirements  forms  as  Appendices  C*and  D,* 

Limited  occupational  data  for  Navy  billets  has  been  gathered  in  a 

systematic  manner  since  1943*  For  enlisted  personnel  during  wartimo, 

it  was  particularly  the  shipboard  duties  and  ratings  which  were  analyzed. 

The  following  wartimo  ratings  were  covered  to  a  linitod  degree  aboard 

Battleships,  Light  Cruisers,  Aircraft  Carriers,  Dostrcyors,  Heavy  Cruisers 

Destroyer  Escorts,  Attack  Transports,  Landir^  Ships,  Tank,  Destroyer 
*  Included  in  original  paptor  only 
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In  addition,  data  was  gathered  and  jrfc  specifications  were  printed 
far  officer  and  enlisted  billots  on  the  following  typos  of  landing  ships 
or  units : 

Landing  Craft  Infantry,  Large  M-16A  and  H-17  B  Components  (units 

of  Acorn  groups  providing  weather 

Landing  Ship,  Medium  forecasts  and  photographic  services) 

tending  Ship,  Tank;  (with  ono  J-2  and  J-7C  Components  (ordnance 

revision)  components  of  an  Acorn  group) 

Larding  Craft,  Support,  N-1A  Component  (a  unit  to  sot  up  and 

Small  maintain  living  facilities  in  tonts) 

Landing  Craft,  Control  A-3  Component  (administrative  services 

unit  of  a  standard  landplane  and 
Landing  Craft,  Tanks  seaplane  group) 


Landing  Craft  Support,  large 

Landing  Craft  Vehicle  and 
Personnel,  and  Landing  Craft, 

Mechanised 

* 

C-6,  C-14,  C-17  Components 
(comaanicatiora  components) 

Standard  Landing  Craft  Unit 

Amphibious  Transport  Boat 
Groups 

Beach  Party  (unit  of  a  shore 
party  to  facilitate  landing 
of  troops  and  material  by 
organizing  beach  for  traffic 
and  by  controlling  and  dir¬ 
ection  of  operation  of  land¬ 
ing  boats) 

Enlisted  billet  specifications  were  printed  for  Submarines, 
Destroyer  Escorts,  Attack  Transports,  and  Destroyers, 

Officer  billot  specifications  sere  printed  for  Eleventh  Naval 
District, Selected  Activities j  Personnel  Separation  Centor;  Navy  lard. 
Officer  billet  specifications  wore  written  in  addition  for  Naval 
District  activities  such  as  Receiving  Stations,  Communication 
Activities,  Harbor  Entrance  Control  Posts,  Inspector  of  Navy  Material, 
Frontier  Base,  Port  Director,  Naval  Supply  Depot,  and  so  forth. 

Officer  and  enlisted  billet  specifications  ashore  have  been 
published  for  the  following  occupational  and  organizational  areas} 
Recruit  Training  Command,  Radiological  Defense,  Patrol-Type  Aircraft 
Squadron, 

During  World  Jar  II,  catalogs  of  specifications  for  Radioman 
rating  and  Fire  Controlnan  rating,  including  duties  in  various  types 
of  ships  and  commands,  were  also  issued. 


B-5A  Component  (waterborne  Trans¬ 
portation  service  unit) 

E-8  Component  (ship  or  boat-repair 
units) 

R-9  Component  (material  and  equip¬ 
ment  component  of  land plane  and 
seaplane  groups) 

H-10  Component  (airfield  operation 
control  component  of  a  landplane 
group) 


Iron  tbs  ccoroe  data  tins  obtained,  additional  research  into  job 
classification,  job  comparison,  qualifications  for  advancement  In  rating, 
and  job  physical  requirements,  and  various  mobilisation  studios  ore  in 
progress* 

4*  a **  flaiMnLaia  **&  p^ppipus 

a*  Research  data  and  principles  -  job  analysis  nathnds* 


The  procedures  used  in  naval  military  job  analysis  produce  detailed 
jdb  data,  but  by  no  mans  complete  tiDe-and-ontion  studies  of  jobs*  The 
job  analysis  method  and  forms  used  in  the  Navy  have  evolved  from  study 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  job  analysis  program.  Civil 
Service  Commission  position  descriptions  and  specifications ,  other 
government  agencies,  progressive  industrial  personnel  departments,  and 
from  evaluation  of  the  Navy’s  needs,  experimentation,  and  experience 
in  actual  job  analysis* 

The  type  of  job  information  gathered  may  be  divided  into  two  head* 
Inga i  (1)  job  analysis  data  and  (2)  qualifications  analysis  data.  "Job 
analysis  data”  consists  oft 

(a)  title  nomenclature 5 

(b)  job  ooaej 

(c)  location  of  job* 

(d)  job  summary; 

(e)  job  tasks; 

(f)  machines,  tools,  etc* 

(g)  working  conditions; 

(h)  job  relationships; 

(l)  procurement  sources,  and 

(j)  civil  readjustment  information. 
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"Qualifications  analysis  data"  enumerates  minims  aid  preferred  qualifies 
tions  job  Incumbents  oust  possess  to  successfully  perform  in  &  given 
billet  and  consists  of s 

(a)  rank  orxhte; 

(b)  teat  score  pattern; 

(c)  physical  det*rds; 

(d)  personal  characteristics; 

(e)  educational  requirements; 

(f)  civilian  experience,  and 

(g)  naval  experience. 

In  brief,  job  analysis  data  (hare  including  qualifications  analysis 
data)  is  generally  gathered  during  on-location  surveys  by  analysts 
trained  in  the  procedures*  Analysts  nay  be  civilians  from  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  enlisted  Personnel  Men  in  pay  grades  5-6  and 
5-7,  or  naval  officers.  Questionnaires  are  usually  filled  out  by  job 
incumbent e  and  are  studied  by  the  analysts  who  later  interview  the 
incunbont,  obtaining  sufficient  information  from  hin,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  write  the  job  schedule,  5hen  necessary  to  observe  the  incumbent 
at  his  work  this  is  done  by  the  analyst.  In  any  case,  tho  analyst,  by 
virtue  of  his  presence  on- location  for  a  projected  time,  always  beoomes 
familiar  with  the  operating  conditions,  equipment,  and  general  operation 
of  the  ship  or  unit  in  which  the  incumbent  works. 

"Policies  Governing  Collection  and  Use  of  Naval  Job  Analysis ",  as 
stated  on  pages  seven  and  eight  of  tho  job  analysis  manual  of 
instructions  are  as  follows t 


"In  order  to  obtain  the  information  ("job  data")  considered 
vital  to  effective  naval  manpower  utilizati'Ti,  it  is  necessary  to 


have  full  cooperation  of  those  ir.  command  of  activities  whore  studies 
are  made,  as  well  os  of  officers  and  men  in  tho  occupations  studiod. 
Such  cooperation  nay  not  be  conplotely  established  if  job  analysis  is 
linked  with  any  attempt  to  evaluate  personnel,  organizational  structure 
or  assignee nfcs  to  duty.  Accordingly,  the  followir^  policies  have  been 
adopxod  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  all  technicians  ongagod 
in  job  analysis  are  expected  to  adhere  to  them 

"(1)  It  is,  in  no  degree  whatsoever,  the  purpose  of 
this  program  to  gauge  ths  total  personnel  needs 
of  tho  naval  activities  visited  or  to  evaluate 
the  organization  or  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed,  Tho  analyst  does  not  concern  hin- 
self  with  how  well  the  worker  doe3  his  job,  nor 
does  he  concern  hinsolf  as  to  whether  the  pro¬ 
per  nan  was  assigned  to  tho  job,  nor  whether 
there  should  be  such  a  job  established.  Ho 
represents  the  Research  Division  of  BuPors, 
not  tho  General  Inspector. 

"(2)  All  billot  analysos  will  be  cleared  by  tho 
commanding  officer  concerned  for  approval  by 
him  before  any  papers  are  transmitted  to  tho 
Bureau.  Frequently,  tho  conmanding  officer 
will  dotail  thin  approving  authority  to  sono 
subordinate. 


"(3)  It  is  important  that  the  division  officers,  or 
off icora-in-cbargo ,  be  givon  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  crmont  upon  the  accuracy  and 
canploteness  of  job  analysis  schedules  cover¬ 
ing  the  billets  under  their  cognizance  prior 
to  the  cocoarding  officer^  review.  If,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  not  possible  for  this  review  to 
be  made  by  the  division  of  floor,  completed 
schedules  should  nevertheless  be  cleared  through 
the  commanding  officer  or  his  deputy, 

n(4)  The  commanding  officer  of  each  ship  or  station 
should  be  informed  that  he  will  receive,  at 
some  future  date,  oopieg  of  all  job  specifica¬ 
tions,  rating  specifications,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  based  on  tho  job  analyses  prepared  at  the 
naval  activity  under  his  command.  These  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  distributed,  when  printed*  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

"(5)  Because  material  prepared  by  personnel  technicians 

• 

under  bureau  auspices  might  be  construed  to  be  an 
authoritative  basis  far  same  personnel  notion, 
analysts  will  not  leave  copies  of  Naval  Job 
Schedule  (NavPors  2497)  or  of  Naval  Job  Physical 
Requirements  (NavPers  2499)  at  the  ship  or 
station.  It  is  reasonably  oertain  that  the  oomnand 
on  board  at  the  time  of  survey  will  understand 
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the  use  which  such  schedules  would  hare  In  the 
organisation.  However,  subsequent  ooebands, 
not  being  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
these  surreys  night  overestiaate  their  value* 

By  not  leaving  schedules,  no  problem  will  ocne 
up  about  their  use  until  they  have  been  prooessed 
into  valid  specifications  or  other  personnel 
administration  instruments  and  are  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  basis  for 
action.  Duplicate  copies  of  Naval  Job  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (tfevPera  2496)  may  be  left  if 

desired  by  the  oonmand,  since  these  farms  will 

* 

have  been  prepared  by  personnel  of  the  aotivity, 

*(6)  Analysis  will  be  made  of  billets  held  by  enlisted 
personnel  in  all  pay  grades  and  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  through  Captain,  Analyses  of  billets 
occupied  by  officers  of  Flag  Honk  will  not 
be  included  in  studies  unless  specifically 
ordered, r 

There  is  a  need  now  to  re-evaluate  the  job  analysis  methods  in  the 
light  of  ourrent  needs  for  the  data  obtained.  For  the  following 
purposes  the  present  products  of  job  analysis  reasearch  appear 
adequate i 

Job  definition  Detailing 

Job  classification  Selection 


Job  specifications 


Recruiting 
Career  Planning 


getabllshmenb  of  complements 
and  allowances 

Separation  and  Ciril 

Utilisation  or  improvement  in  Reed  jus  tap  nt 

organisation  or  assignwnt 

by  the  fleet  command,  indiri-  Mobilisation  Planning 
dual  ship  or  station 

For  the  purposes  of  props  ring  detailed  qualifications  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  rating  and  promotion  and  training  and  examination  writing,  the 
prosent  results  of  j<b  analysis  appear  to  be  inadequate.  Personnel 
assigned  the  task  of  writing  training  o curses,  school  curricula,  and! 
examination  questions  find  that  they  need  more  detail  in  job  definitions 
and  statements  of  duties  and  tasks  required. 

The  Military  Occupational  Classification  Project  (MOCP)  under  the 
Personnel  Policy  Board  of  the  Department  of  Defeme  has  been  oharged, 


as  one  of  its  functions,  to  standardise  the  job  analysis  procedures 
for  all  of  the  armed  services  or  to  recommend  phases  of  jdb  analysis 
where  standardisation  is  essential.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time 
the  Navy  is  conducting  no  research  into  the  methods  of  job  analysis, 
pending  receipt  of  Military  Occupational  Class ifloat ion  Project 


recommendations • 


b.  Research  data  and  principles  -  job  data  obtained. 

The  amount  of  job  information  gathered  to  date  is  indicated  in 
section  three  of  this  report  (3.  Review  of  Applicable  Research  Data  or 
Principles)  and  a  bibliography  of  publications  may  be  found  attached  as 
Appendix  A.  The  bulk  of  this  material  is  useful  in  extracting 
detailed  information  concerning  enlisted  ratings,  qualifications  for 
jobs,  title  nomenclature,  battle  stations,  and  so  forth.  Continual 
advancements  and  technical  development,  the  postwar  revision  of  the 
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9  nils  tod  ratlfg  structure,  the  pcs  twar  shipboard  reorganisation, 
and  unification  of  the  arsed  services,  all  tend  to  sake  necessary 
major  revision  in  ouch  of  the  job  data  collected  up  through  1947* 

The  Nary’s  plan  far  complete  coverage  of  all  Navy  billots  contemplated 
a  ten  year  program  of  job  analysis  to  e«vor  all  Navy  jobs,  exclusive 
of  n't  jobs  resulting  frm  technological  developments.  Poraonnol 
end  budg>j  reductions  plus  increased  technical  developments  have 
caused  the  job  analysis  program  to  lag  behind  this  schedule.  Many  of 
the  surveys  conducted  during  Vorld  War  II  and  even  since  the  war  are 
in  need  of  validation  or  re-analysis. 

(*he  job  analysis  research 

Sect?on  >,  Chapter  4,  United  States  Now  Regulations,  gives  the 
responsibilities  of  the  bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  —  responsibilities 
which  show  the  need  for  establishment  of  o  research  unit  to  study 
problems  in  connection  with  procurement,  education,  training,  discipline 
promotion,  and  distribution  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Navy,  including  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps, 

In  addition.  Section  1,  Chapter  4,  states  that  "The  Naval  Technical 
Assistants  (in  this  case,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel)  ...  shall  be 

responsible,  as  applicable  and  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 

* 

fields  of  authority  fort 

”1,  Tho  research  in,  and  the  design,  development, 
procurement,  production,  distribution, 
maintenance,  and  readiness  of  material 
and  facilities.” 


Tho  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual.  Part  A,  Chapter  1  - 
"Organisation”  -  defines  the  function  of  the  Research  Division  ass 
"The  Research  Division  performs  investigative  resoarch  in  all  phases 
of  naval  personnel  administration  and  management  (encompassing 
Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reservo),  including  such  functions  as  recruit- 
oont,  selection,  classification,  placement,  training,  advancement, 
wage  and  salary  administration,  occupational  skills,  manpower  utilisa¬ 
tion,  performance  evaluation,  welfare  and  morale,  discipline,  transfer, 
separation, and  civil  readjustment;  develops  standards,  methods, 
techniques,  and  devices  (rating  structures,  job  codes,  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests,  etc.)  for  the  performance  of  these  functions; 
coordinates  similar  resoarch  and  development  conducted  by  other 
government  agencies  nr  under  contract;  and  makes  special  surveys  and 
studies  required  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel*" 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual.  Part  C,  Chapter  3  -  "Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Personnel"  -  defines  the  need  for  and  purposes  of  classification 
and  farther  shews  the  relationship  of  utilisation  of  jrb  analysis  in 
the  classification  procedure  as  follows* 

"C-3101.  PURPOSES  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

"(1)  Classification  is  designed  to  obtain  the  greatest 
return  from  the  skills  and  abilities  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Navy  by  serving  as  an  instrument 
to  aid  effective  distribution  and  as  a  selection 
process  to  aid  training.  In  distribution  it 
facilitates  the  balancing  of  the  dkills  on 
hand  against  the  skills  required.  In  training 
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It  facilitates  the  soot  productive  instruction 
ir  that  an  individuals  capacities  govern  the 
type  and  aaount  of  training  he  reoelves* 

(2)  There  are  several  phases  in  the  proper  placement 
of  personnel*  and  all  of  them  are  very  intimately 
related*  Those  phases  are  eo  inter-dependent  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  idto  isolated  functions. 

A  listing  of  these  phases  includes i 
"(a)  Glassification  of  personnel*  -  Collection 
of  information  regarding  education*  abili¬ 
ties*  prs-Havy  training*  performance*  and 
experience. 

"(b)  Billet  analysis  and  job  specification.  - 
Research  and  cataloging  of  the  signi¬ 
ficant  characteristics  of  billets.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  job  by  the  detailing  officer 
is  as  necessary  as  knowledge  of  the 
person. 

"(c)  Detailing.  -  The  assignment  of  personnel 
to  fill  exact  requirements  of  billets. 

"(d)  Accounting.  -  Maintenance  of  an  up-to-date 
count  of  personnel  and  maintenance  of 
up-to-date,  usable  records* 

"(e)  Planning.  -  The  planning  of  future  personnel 
requirements. 


*(3)  The  purpctee  of  classification  go  beyond  the  routine 
planning,  placement  of  personnel,  and  even  nnblllsa- 
tion.  It  enables  the  distribution  organisation  to 
select  persons  for  special,  unusual  jobs.  Proper 
classification  of  men  and  jobs  can  be  used  also  to 
specify  exactly  shat  is  eoepeoted  of  a  person  in  his 
job,  or  hot  ho  should  be  trained  in  rrdor  to  qualify 
for  a  desirable  job," 

To  discharge  such  responsibilities  effectively,  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  oust  knrv  in  detail  the  specific  types  of  and  qualifications 
requirements  fov  officer  and  enlisted  billets  existing  in  the  present 
Navy  organizational  structure.  There  oust  be  the  sane  kind  of  occupational 
irfrraetion  for  potential  ncblllsatlon  billets  and  billets  thioh  are  likely 
to  develop  as  a  result  of  advanced  techniques  in  ondern  naval  warfare. 

In  addition,  other  naval  bureaus  mast  be  informed  of  the  duties  existing 
in  eaoh  naval  job  under  their  cognizance  an  that  they  nay  coordinate  their 
activities  with  the  prescribed  personnel  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel, 

The  Navy’s  need  for  a  program  of  job  analysis  became  apperent 
Immediately  when  the  United  States  entered  World  fer  n.  Never  before 
had  the  Navy  operated  on  so  many  widely  separated  fronts,  been  faeed  with 
the  problem  of  selecting,  classifying,  training,  and  distributing  suoh  a 
vast  number  of  reserves,  and  had  to  cope  with  the  particular  woapons  of 
warfare  that  developed  rapidly  with  the  progress  of  the  war. 

New  personnel  techniques  were  required  to  meet  the  emergency  demands 
of  mass  mobilization.  The  first  step  was  a  reorganization  of  th  *  Bureau 


of  Baval  Personnel  In  1942,  modeled  after  the  recommendations  of  the  flrn 
of  industrial  and  management  engineers.  Boos,  Tty,  Allen,  and  Hamilton, 

Zn  the  report  eas  stated  (1)  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  job  analysis 
prograa  in  the  Navy  and  (2)  the  suggestion  that  the  work  be  divided  among 

a 

three  divisions,  Bnlisted  Personnel  Division  and  Officer  Personnel 
Division  would  undertake  studies  of  ins ed late  and  pressing  problems 
relative  to  the  classification  and  detailing  of  personnel,  while  the 
Training  Division  would  engage  in  a  long-term  scientific  project  designed 
to  provide  the  basis  for  conducting  revision  of  rating  groups  as  the 
needs  of  the  Davy  might  diotate,  at  the  same  time  determining  require¬ 
ments  which  must  he  met  by  the  men  in  each  rating,  revising  qualifications 
to  reflect  changes  in  duties  brought  about  by  current  conditions,  and 
increasing  the  degree  of  specialization  of  enlisted  training  while 
reducing  overlapping  between  training  for  different  ratings. 

In  addition,  it  was  reoomma  tried  that  the  Procurement  Division  be 
reorganized,  and  that  it  maintain  detailed  information  regarding  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  manpower.  Officers  of  the  Procurement  Division 
conducted  interviews  with  respocdble  naval  authorities  and  from  the 
material  obtained  created  a  classification  of  billets  and  wrote  procure¬ 
ment  directives  and  an  Officers'  Qualification  Manual,  These  were  emer¬ 
gency  tools,  not  scientifically  expert,  but  invaluable  for  the  needs  of 
the  time,  and  they  established  the  groundwork  for  further  research. 

In  reoamnending  a  Procurement  Division  responsible  for  providing 
the  manpower  needed  by  the  Navy,  tho  report  shews  tho  need  for  job  analysis 
and  the  gathering  of  detailed  information  on  jobs  by  the  following 
excerpt i 
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"The  Procurement  Division  should  maintain  detailed 
information  regarding  the  sources  of  supply  of 
manpower,  and  be  able  to  measure  the  Navy’s 
requirements  against  the  existing  supply, 

4  • 

"This  entails  detailed  analysis  of  the  many  classi¬ 
fications  of  experience  and  ability  which  are  required 
by  the  programs.  Information  concerning  the  numbers 
of  men  needed,  by  classification,  and  the  corresponding 
supply  available  should  be  maintained  currently*" 

In  discussing  the  Amotions  of  the  Procure  cant  Division  and  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  Division  as  they  are  interrelated,  the  report  states « 

"This  work  of  classification  of  non  by  their  abilities 
and  qualifications  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  work  of 
both  these  Divisions,  It  is  in  faot  one  of  the  truly  key 
jcbs  in  the  entire  field  of  personnel  administration," 

Research  was  Instituted  for  officer  and  for  enlisted  billets.  In 
general,  the  work  done  by  the  officer  section  emphasised  qualifications 
and  leaned  more  toward  the  problems  of  classification  and  selection. 

Work  done  on  enlisted  billets  emphasized  job  analysis  and  speclfio 
training  for  the  duties  of  a  particular  Job,  Another  difference  in 
emphasis  was  that  anLaysis  of  officer  billets  was  concerned  primarily 
with  shore  activities,  while  enlisted  billet  analyses  were  made  primarily 
in  forces  afloat.  For  major  types  of  landing  craft,  analyses  were  made 
simultaneously  for  officer  and  enlisted  billets*  These  analyses  became 
the  basis  for  determining  ship  organization  and  complements  in  this  branch 
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of  the  fleet;  and  this  type  of  simultaneous  study  of  both  officer  and 
enlisted  billets  beeaae  the  pattern  far  later  organisational  billet 
surveys,  thus  eliminating  duplication  o*  field  trips  by  teams  from 
two  seetioes  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 

In  1945,  the  need  was  recognised  to  revise  the  entire  enlisted 
rating  structure.  In  October  of  that  year,  a  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
subcomdttee  reported  a  plan  for  such  a  revision  and  outlined  the  basic 
concepts  and  principles  of  a  rating  structure.  About  this  time,  the 
used  for  a  permanent  research  organisation  was  recngvdaed,  The  Research 
Division  was  established  with  the  function  assigned  to  it  by  Bureau 
Organisation  Series  Directive  No,  77,  dated  5  November  1945l  "It  shall  be 
the  function  of  the  Research  Division  to  conduct  studies  in  personnel 
policy,  techniques,  procedures,  assignment,  evaluation,  promotion  or 
advancement,  and  morale  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,"  Under 
Its  broad  mission,  research  on  the  rating  structure  became  tho  first  task 
of  the  new  organisation. 

Reclassification  of  Jobs  and  ratings  was  accomplished,  using  Job 
analyses  conducted  throughout  the  Navy,  Continued  maintenance  of  the 
rating  structure  and  the  Navy  job  classifications  is  essential,  as  the 
continuing  job  analyses  indicate  the  changing  nature  and  relationships 
of  jobs  and  the  development  of  new  jobs  and  duties. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  as  a  result  of  demobilization  and 
government  econooy,  the  Billet  and  Qualifications  Research  Branch  was 
reduced  from  a  peak  strength  of  approximately  75  in  this  work  to  6,  A 
staff  of  this  size  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  to  date  even  the  analyses 
that  had  been  made  in  the  past,  while  the  need  to  continue  collecting 
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Job  data  to  build  up  source  material  for  many  required  projects  was  hardly 
diminishing.  In  justifying  this  need,  Admiral  Danfield  gave  the  following 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Navy  Appropriations  for  1948*  at  the 
time  when  he  was  Chief  cf  Naval  Personnel i 

"When  I  first  come  back  in  the  spring  of  1942  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  we  had  approximately  325,000  men  and 
about  30,000  officers,  and  we  envisioned  a  great  increase  due 
to  the  war  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel}  prior  to 
that  tine  the  men  hod  boon  moved  around  as  so  many  bodies,  and 
if  an  activity  wanted  so  maty  men  at  a  certain  place  they  were 
given  so  many  men  at  the  ratings  thoy  asked  for;  the  officers 
were  ncre  or  less  moved  around  in  accordance  with  their  rank. 

If  they  called  for  certain  ranks  we  would  give  then  officers 
of  that  rank. 

"I  felt  that  we  needed  to  have  seme  snrt  of  an  analysis 
not  only  of  officers'  and  men's  capabilities  but  also  of  the 
jobs  that  they  were  required  to  perform.  So  we  sot  up  this 
system,  first  for  classification  of  personnel.  We  had  these 
classification  experts,  who  were  officers,  enlisted,  and 
civilians  at  the  various  training  centers  and  recruiting 
centers.  They  talked  to  the  man  as  soon  as  he  came  in  either 
from  induction  or  as  he  was  enrolled.  They  gave  him  a  copy 
of  a  questionnaire  and  intorviewod  him  to  find  out  Just  what 
he  was  best  qualified  to  do,  and  they  triod  to  fit  him  and 
rate  him  for  what  he  was  best  qualified  to  do, 

"After  we  got  that  procedure  going  wo  went  to  the  different 
ships,  to  work  on  the  personnel  for  the  Navy  afloat,  and  we 
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wanted  to  find  nut  what  the  jobs  were  on  board  the  ship?  In 
order  to  put  the  very  beat  people  we  had  in  the  service  in 
these  jobs. 

"That  required  that  we  go  to  these  ships  and  analyze 
every  Job  on  the  ship,  and  also  at  the  air  stations,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  the  shore  establishments  because  at  that 
tine  we  wer3  primarily  interested  in  the  soagoing  ships. 

"As  an  example  of  what  we  did  on  a  new  battleship  that 
was  going  into  commission  that  had  a  large  mmber  of  now 
personnel  ordered,  we  set  up  a  j'b  analysis  for  every  job 
on  that  ship  and  we  tried  to  fit  each  man  into  the  billot  on 
board  that  ship.  We  found  when  we  got  through  that  not 
more  than  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  these  people  had  to 
be  shifted.  We  found  the  ship  was  run  much  more  efficiently 
we  hod  a  cuch  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  personnel  as  a 
result  of  having  outstanding  young  men  on  the  job  and  wo 
found  that  we  did  not  need  as  many  as  we  had  previously 
intended. 

"I  feel  at  this  time,  when  thoro  is  n  continual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  personnel  from  year  to  year  that  it  is  most 
important  that  wo  have  this  sort  of  a  system  working,  and  I 
think  it  will  help  to  economize  in  personnel  and  it  will 
enable  us  to  do  the  j^b  better.  That  is  the  primary  reason 
for  this  system.  It  is,  of  course,  the  military  jobs  that 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  is  most  interested  in.  Wo  use 
officers  who  have  knowledge  of  the  jobs;  we  use  enlisted  men 


who  have  knowledge  of  the  job,  and  the  civilians  that  we  use 
are  primarily  those  who  are  trained  in  this  job  analysis  and 
in  this  classification  work,  who  knew  the  methods  and  the 
ferns  to  use  to  carry  out  this  sort  of  an  analysis*” 

The  Billet  and  Qualifications  Research  Branch  of  the  Research  Division 
now  combines  the  functions  of  billet  analysis  for  all  naval  military 
billets,  Job  specification  writing,  Navy  job  classification,  qualifications 
analysis,  establishment  of  rating  structure,  job  evaluation,  organisational 
analysis,  and  related  studies. 

The  postwar  Enlisted  Rating  and  Warrant  Structures,  April  1948, 
established  a  Personnel  Man  rating  which  allows  for  enlisted  military 
personnel  participation  in  the  job  analysis  program.  Personnel  Men  in 
pay  grades  E-6  and  E-7  perform  personnel  technician  duties,  carrying  out 
Among  other  functions,  that  of  Job  analysis  for  enlisted  and/or  officer 
billets.  Indoctrination  into  the  purposes  and  techniques  of  Job  analysis 
is  furnished  in  the  curricula  for  Personnel  Man  School,  Class  A,  and 
Personnel  Man  School,  Class  C-l. 

In  November  1948,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel's  Civilian  Advisory 
Committee  noted  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  in  the  programs 
of  billet  analysis,  enlisted  class -ficati on,  and  officer  classification. 
Despite  continued  effort  and  production,  how  ver,  the  committee  observed 
that  the  billot  analysis  program  and  officer  classification  program 
appeared  to  be  falling  behind  in  relation  to  the  total  Job. 

The  Civilian  Advisory  Committee  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Mpree3  forward  on  these  programs  as  they  are  conducted  in  the 
Bureau  and  that  groator  attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
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practice  of  using  the  products  of  these  research  and  classification 
activities." 

Other  guidance  and  Influence  in  the  direction  of  job  analyses  under¬ 
taken  has  been  and  continues  to  be  received  frost  various  sources  such  as  t 

(a)  General  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Na**al  Personnel. 

( Example j  General  Inspector's  Report  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Naval  Training  Command,  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  Vhllejo,  California,  dated 
22  October  1947,  recommended  the  development 
of  satisfactory  job  codes  for  officers  at 
Naval  Retraining  Conmands.  This  recommendation 
resulted  in  a  complete  job  analysis  survey  of 
officer  and  enlisted  billets  in  a  Retraining 
Command.) 

(b)  On-aito  Survey  Board,  which  has  utilized  job 
specifications,  while  conducting  surveys,  to  aid 
in  complete  understanding  of  a  particular  ccranand 
or  office;  and  which  influences  the  trend  of  job 
analyses  by  virtue  of  its  recommendations, 

(c)  Gonoral  Orders,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Order 
No,  9  whioh  modified  organization  of  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Forces  of  the  United  States  Navy,  thereby 
causing  internal  changes  in  jobs  and  job  relation¬ 
ships,  which  cause  need  for  re-analysis  or  revision 
of  catalogs  of  specifications. 
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(d)  Inter -bureau  or  inter-gover naental  agencies,  such 
as  the  Inter-Bureau  Technical  Committee  on  Quided 
Missile  Personnel,  which  recommends  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  jobs  performed  in  guided 
missile  work,  cr  the  Joint  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  on  Occupational  Classification* 

(e)  The  portion  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Report  dealing 
with  reorganization  of  the  military  departments 
cited  the  nood  for  active  and  up-to-date  military 
job  analyses  for  use  in  determining  optimum 
utilization  of  military  manpower, 

(f)  Personnel  Policy  Board,  Department  of  Defense, 
which  established  a  joint  Military  Occupational 
Classification  Projoot  in  1949  to  provide 

(1)  inter-service  techniques  and  methods  of  job 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  classification,  and 

(2)  recommendations  far  manner  of  continuing  these 
programs  in  the  individual  military  services  when 
the  Project  is  decentralized  after  a  one-year  phase, 

ig)  The  Research  and  Development  Board,  Committees  and 
Panels  furnish  program  guidance  in  the  field  of 
human  resources,  Tho  Human  Resources  Committee 
Program  Guidance  of  February  1?50  states  the 
continuing  neod  in  the  Military  Occupational 
Classification  Analysis  and  Classification 
Program  fori  (1)  a  brcadscalo  basic  research 


program  Id  the  various  aspects  of  occupational 
analysis,  covering  techniques  of  oooupatioual  analysis, 
methods  of  Job  evaluation,  bases  of  occupational 
groupings  an!  classification  and  code  ays  teas,  and 
the  development  of  physical  standards  suitable  far 
expressing  physical  qualifications  of  personnel! 
and  (2)  the  extension  of  field  job  analyses  to  all 
types  of  military  jobs*. 

(h)  Q  id  . nee  is,  at  tines,  direct  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  who,  in  carrying  out  his  respon¬ 
sibility  as  defined  in  United  States  Kaw  Regulations 
(quoted  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  5  of 
this  paper)  directs  the  initiation  of  specific 
research  projects  or  approves  specific  areas  in 
which  to  conduct  job  analysis* 

As  formerly  stated  in  paragraph  4*b,  the  long-range  objective  of  the 
Job  Analysis  Program  is  to  furnish  Job  specifications  for  all  discrete 
billots  on  every  type  of  ship  and  shore  activity.  Maintenance  of  such 
specifications  as  completely  up-to-date  descriptions  is  difficult  and  at 
times  has  required  re-analysis  of  billots  in  a  particular  type  of 
activity  or  ship  even  before  a  first  analysis  of  billots  in  another 
type*  In  soma  cases,  responsibility  for  maintenance  is  assumed  by  a  -type 
command  as  in  the  case  of  Cruiser-Destroyer  Frsrco,  Pacific  Fleet  in  which 
the  following  responsibility  is  assigned  to  the  Readiness  Officer  in  the 
Operations  Division*  "Supervise  necessary  revisions  of  Billet  Analysis 
Pamphlets  provided  by  BuPers  for  GruDosPSao  Ships". 
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Major  deficiencies  in  the  Jab  Analysis  Program  consist  primarily  of 
lack  of  coverage  of  billets  in  certain  occupational  areas s  (l)  Areas 
where  the  Navy  has  responsibilities  during  war  tine  but  is  not  now 
active.  Since  the  Job  Analysis  Progran  was  relatively  new  when  the 
Navy  demobilised,  such  areas  as  Military  Government  could  not  bo  analyzed 
before  they  were  dissolved.  Also  jobs  in  research  laboratories,  whore 
jobs  are  predominately  civilian  in  peacetime,  were  not  analyzed  before 
they  wore  converted  to  civilian  status.  (2)  Areas  where  examples  of 

; 

! 

the  billets  desired  to  be  analyzed  ore  few  as  in  Battleships.  (3)  Of  floor 
-  level  Bureau  and  other  Navy  Department  jobs. 

|  Other  deficiencies  have  been  (l)  inadequate  staff  to  keep  job 

I  analysis  up-to-date  with  new  technical  developments;  (2)  inadequate 

! 

staff  far  highly  specialized  personnel  studies  such  as  inter-relationship 
of  personnel  classifications  with  those  of  allied  countries;  and 
(3)  lack  of  inter-relationship  of  jobs  between  the  Armed  Services, 

|  especially  these  needed  in  joint  operations  such  as  the  Berlin  Airlift, 

|  Other  situations  which  complicate  the  job  analysis  program  rather 

i 

;  than  cause  deficiencies  aro  as  follows!  (a)  Much  of  the  direction  and 
fiscal  support  of  the  job  analysis  program  depends  upon  the  "Program 
Outdance"  of  the  Research  and  Development  Board  and  upon  the 

;  recommendations  of  tho  Military  Occupational  Classification  Project 
for  tho  direction  which  job  analysis  will  take  during  the  decentralized 
phase  of  the  Project.  Whilo  both  of  those  forces  offer  assistance  to 
tho  Navy1 8  job  analysis  program,  they  also  consume  a  groat  many  man  hours 
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fop  conference  reporting,  coordination  of  effort,  and  so  forth,  (b)  As 
personnel  tods  and  techniques  are  developed,  there  is  a  perpetual  need 
to  keep  then  up-to-date;  hence  the  need  for  personnel  to  continue  such 
maintenance,  which  detracts  from  the  effort  to  go  forward  in  analyzing 
new  occupational  aroas.  (c)  There  Is  the  need  to  train  personnel  in 
uses  of  the  natorials  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  personnel  Officers 
who,  because  of  rotation  in  duty,  very  often  do  not  have  the  advantage 
of  continual  cognisance  of  personnel  technical  developments* 


3g*7XCg  HttCTICSS  TO  WHICH  JOB  AKALYSIS  IS  AFfLICJ&BUS 

The  practices  of  poraonnel  administration  to  which  job  analysis  is 
applicable  and  the  way  in  which  job  analysis  effects  them  are  as 
follows  s 

(a)  Recruiting  and  Procurement 

Jrt)  analysis  is  the  basis  for  the  classification, 
rating,  warrant  and  officer  structures  which  form  the 
career  patterns  for  personnel  in  the  Navy.  These 
career  patterns  aro  a  special  inducement  in  the 
recruiting  and  procurement  of  personnel  particularly 
at  the  high  school  job  counselling  level.  Job 
analysis  also  finishes  the  ground  for  comparison 
botweon  military  and  civilian  jobs  so  that  the  Navy 
can  determine  the  occupational  sources  for  military 
personnel  who  aro  desirod,  especially  in  critical 
fields* 
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(b)  Training 


Job  analysis  furnishes  the  source  data  no  the  types 
of  work  perfortaed  in  the  Navy  for  which  Navy  personnel 
oust  bo  trained.  The  Manual  of  Qualifications  for 
Advancement  in  feting.  NavPers  18068,  is  based  on  the 
duties  of  a  rating  as  partially  determined  by  job 
analysis.  Training  courses  and  curricula  are  developed 
from  the  qualifications  for  advancement  in  rating. 

(c)  Transfer  and  Detailing 

The  assignment  of  personnel  to  billets  for  optimum 
utilisation  of  manpower  should  be  the  placing  of  square 
pegs  in  square  holes,  insofar  as  practical,  and  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  job  to  be  filled  as 
well  as  accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  to  be  placed.  Job  analysis  furnishes  the 
detailed  information  as  to  duties  so  that  affective 
placement  can  bo  arranged. 

(d)  Peace  Plans  and  War  Plans 

In  timo  of  peace  and  in  time  of  energonoy  the  Navy 
.mist  know  whwt  jobs  are  nocessary  to  be  perforaod  and 
know  the  details  of  each  job.  Peace  plans  and  wartime 
mobilization  depend  upon  joo  analysis  to  furnish  the 
information  on  the  Navy’s  job  needs  and  requirements, 
and  on  occupational  relationships  between  military  and 
oivilian  jobs. 
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(e)  Promotion  and  Advancement 

Detailed  job  analysis  data  and  related  information 
obtained  through  job  analysis  procedures  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  various  levels  of  work  required  in  the  many 
occupational  fiolds  or  familiep,  The  advancement  in 
rating  and  promotion  procedures  in  the  Navy  utilize  this 
information  to  establish  more  oquitable  naans  of  promoting 
and  advancement* 

(f)  Separation  and  Civil  Readjustment 

Just  as  in  recruiting  ar d  procurement,  job  analysis 
furnishes  data  for  separation  and  civil  readjustment  of 
personnel  by  offering  comparisons  between  military  and 
civilian  jobs.  Such  comparisons  offer  guidance  and 
assistance  to  separatees  in  seeking  post-service  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  employers  in  understanding  the  xnture  of 
Navy  jobs  and  the  relative  level  and  value  of  Navy  train¬ 
ing  and  experience. 

(g)  Complements  and  Allowances 

In  order  to  establish  8  andardized  complements  (war¬ 
time  nurbors )  and  allowances  (peacetime  numbers)  aboard 
ships  and  at  Navy  statiors,  there  must  bo  detailed 
information  as  to  the  jobs  to  be  performed  and  the 
amount  of  work  in  each  specific  billet  so  as  to  determine 
the  numbers  of  personnel  required.  Although  complements 
and  allowances  are  frequently  assigned  according  to 
traditional .  experience  and  the  noeds  stated  by  personnel 
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on  the  ship  or  station,  it  is  the  purpose  of  administrators 
to  utilize  job  specifications  obtained  by  on- location  job 
analysis  to  more  scientifically  determine  the  complements 
and  allowances. 

(h)  Pay  Evaluation 

Job  analysis  provides  the  basic  information  for  jdb 
evaluation  which  is  a  determination  of  the  various  levels 
and  relative  difficulty  of  work  and  on  which  is  based  the 
equitable  division  of  responsibility  in  the  pay  grades 
of  a  ratii^  and  in  the  grades  or  ranks  of  officer 
personnel.  ("Equal  pay  for  equal  work"  ideal.)  Job 
analysis  furnished  the  information  for  job  descriptions 
which  the  Hook  Committee  used  to  evaluate  the  military 
pay  structure  and  to  recommend  the  revisions  which 
resulted  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  administrators  to  utilize  job  analysis 
data  more  fully,  to  conduct  job  evaluation,  and  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  Navy  jobs  in  the  various 
pay  levels. 

(i)  Welfare 

Job  analysis  affects  welfare  of  Navy  personnel  mainly 
by  making  possible  a  career  system  ard  by  improving 
standards  and  procedures  as  discussed  under  the  other 
topics.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  proper  classification, 
training  and  placement  in  a  jdb  contribute  to  a  great 
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extent  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  .‘hs  individual  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  job  analysis  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  individual* 

( j)  Classification  and  Select* on 

Classification  of  jobs  is  dependent  upon  the  accurate 
analysis  of  jobs  and  differentiation  between  jobs*  Classi¬ 
fication  of  personnel  brings  toghther  the  individual's 
qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the  job.  Job 
analysis  furnishes  the  basin  data  for  accurate  job  defini¬ 
tion  in  order  to  accomplish  the  entire  classification 
procedure.  The  selection  process  utilizes  job  data  and 
classifications  to  assist  detailing  officers  in  choosing 
personnel  for  jobs  or  schools  according  to  their 
qualifications. 

(k)  Records 

The  keeping  of  records  is  facilitated  by  the  ability 
to  use  codes  assigned  to  job  definitions  which  have  been 
obtained  by  job  analysis. 

(l)  Porfornance 

Job  analysis  affects  performance  of  jobs  by  the  fact, 
that  personnel  properly  recruited,  classified,  tn  nod 
and  assigned  are  invariably  and  naturally  better  qualified 
for  the  job,  more  interested  in  it,  and  more  proficient  in 
the  performance  of  duties.  Many  of  the  elononts  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  contribute  to  improvement  in  job 
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performance  bat  all  of  the  elseents  have  been  affected  by 
the  basic  job  analysis  process. 

6.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Service  Policy  and  Practice 

Experience  in  the  Navy's  job  analysis  program  and  its  related 
research  studios  has  indicated  noed  for  the  following  service  policies 
and  practices t 

(1)  More  liaison  between  research  units  and  operating 
sections!  -  It  is  a  natural  tendency,  and  one  which  is 
perpetually  combated,  for  research  analysts  to  grow 
farther  away  from  actual  operating  procedures  and  pro¬ 
blems.  In  job  analysis,  although  analysts  have  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  on-location  surveys,  this  danger 
still  exists,  although  to  a  lesser  extent  than  would  be 
true  in  basic  research  types  of  studies.  Operating 
sections  consequently  are  sometimes  inclined  to  distrust 

the  findings  of  research  groups,  although  again  the  caso 

/ 

of  j rib  analysis  is  exceptional  in  that  the  operating  forces 
have  cooperated  fully  in  the  Job  analysis  process  and 
thGre  is  uoally  a  IOC#  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
conductor^  the  study  and  of  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be 
put.  It  is  still  believod,  especially  in  connection  with 
research  studios  which  grow  rut  of  job  analysis,  that  a 
means  of  conducting  liaison  between  the  Research  Division 
and  operatic  units  for  indoctrination  into  utilization 
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of  research  products  should  be  established.  This  would 
result  In  (a)  better  rosearch  products,  (b)  officient 
utilisation  of  personnel  techniques  and  tools  developed 
by  research,  (o)  follow-up  and  maintenance  of  jcb  analysis 
in  the  fleet  and  field,  (d)  indoctrination  of  personnel 
technicians  and  officers  to  promote  greater  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  facts  found  by  scientific  means,  and 
(e)  bettor  understanding  between  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  and  Technical  Bureaus  which  do  not  in  all  cases 
accept  the  role  of  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  conducting 
r  research  in  technical  occupational  areas  and  training, 
b.  Additional  Research 

In  lino  with  the  major  deficiencies  discussed  previously,  the 
following  needs  are  recognized  by  the  Navy.  These  needs  have  been 
shown  recognition  by  being  reported  as  projects  to  the  Manpower  Panel, 
Research  and  Development  Board,  for  which  funds  are  requested;  or  by 
inclusion  in  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Billet  and  Qualifications 
Research  Branch  (as  in  the  plans  to  establish  a  Job  Evaluation  Section 
and  an  Organizational  Section),  Continuance  of  the  job  analysis  prog-am 
indicates  «  need  for  both  basic  and  developmental  research. 

(l)  Research  in  job  analysis  methods  or  evaluation  of 
the  Military  Occupational  Classification  Projoct 
recommendations i  -  Prosont  analysis,  formats,  question¬ 
naires  wero  developed  from  those  used  for  civilian  Jobs, 
with  modifications.  Since  Military  lifo  is  a  24-hour-a- 
day  lifo,  there  are  probably  factors  to  bo  considered 
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which  hove  not  been  thoroughly  end  scientifically 
determined.  Also  in  the  light  of  standardising  methods 
between  the  Armed  Services,  the  Navy  feels  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conduct  such  research  in  methods  in  order  to 
most  effectively  cooperate  in  the  standardization  and 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  Military  Occupational  Classifica¬ 
tion  Project  recommendations* 

(2)  Development  of  tests  and  'ther  prodictive  factors 
for  aptitude  and  success  in  jobs.  Establishment  of 
"cuttirg  scores"  for  each  career  field,  occupational 
group,  or  other  job  entity. 

(3)  Job  evaluation  and  optimum  pay  grade  in  rating* 

(4)  Projects  proposed  in  budget  requests,  but  inactive 
due  to  laok  of  personnel  or  ftindst 

(a)  Detailed  Specifications  for  Navy  Ratings. 

(b)  Occupational  Standards  and  Suitability 
of  Women. 

(c)  Utilization  of  Illiterates* 

(d)  Detailing  from  Sea  Duty  to  Shore  Billets 
With  No  Specialized  Training, 

(e)  Mobilization  Requirements  for  Specialists. 

(f)  Development  of  Civil  Readjustment  Program 
for  Retiring  Personnel, 

(g)  Feasibility  of  Assigning  Ratos  to  Skilled 


(h)  Validation  and  Application  of  Military  Occupa¬ 
tional  Classification  Projeot  Recommendations 
to  the  Naval  Establishment.  (See  No.  (1)). 

(i)  Validation  of  Occupational  Qualifications 
Classification  Program  for  Reserve  Officers. 

( J)  Format  of  Ifemals  of  Qualifications  for  Advancement 
and  Promotion  (to  determine  most  effective  manner 
of  presenting  qualifications  and  means  for  determining 
qualifications ). 

(k)  Military  Organizational  Structure  Analysis. 

(l)  Improved  Standards  for  Admittance  to  Organized 
Reserves. 

(m)  Re-evaluation  of  Age-Rank  Standards 

(n)  Researoh  to  Determine  Selection  Standards  for 
Occupational  Analysts. 


7.  Eonttljaitote 


Mr,  D.  George  Price,  Head,  Billet  and  Qualifications  Research  Branch, 
Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  with  assiitanoo  of  Lieutenant 
Elizabeth  S.  Harrison,  USN,  Billet  and  Qualifications  Research  Branch, 
Researoh  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
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